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I. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW 
IN  A  THEOLOGICAL  COURSE.1 

IRWIN  HOCH  DE  LONG. 

The  three  English  Synods  of  our  church,  under  whose  super¬ 
vision  the  affairs  of  this  seminary  are  conducted,  have  called 
me  to  a  specific  work;  they  have  called  me  to  a  chair  of 
“  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Science.”  The  very  designation 
of  the  chair  indicates  that  Hebrew  is  not  to  be  neglected.  In¬ 
struction  in  Hebrew,  according  to  the  designation  of  the  chair, 
is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  the  work  of  the  incumbent. 
Were  the  chair  designated  simply  “  Old  Testament  Science,” 
such  a  designation  likewise  would  not  exclude  instruction  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  nature  of  the  facts  in  the  case  a  scientific 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  without  taking  cognizance  of  the 
original  Hebrew  could  only  be  partial,  superficial,  unreliable, 

f 

or  even  worse.  The  prominent  and  possible  redundant  use 
of  the  word  “  Hebrew,”  in  the  title  of  the  chair  to  which  the 
church  has  called  me,  is  an  indication  to  me  that  in  our  Semi¬ 
nary  Hebrew  is  to  continue  to  hold  its  time-honored  and  right¬ 
ful  position  as  a  part  of  the  important  equipment  of  men  for 
the  practical  Christian  ministry. 

1  The  address  delivered  by  the  author,  May  13,  1909,  in  Santee  Hall  on 
the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  into  the  office  of  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Science  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Our  church  in  this  country  has  always  officially  acknowl¬ 
edged,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  the  importance  of  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew  by  its  students  for  the  ministry.  In  this  service,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  church  through  her  representatives  in¬ 
augurates  one  in  her  theological  seminary,  the  avowed  aim  of 
which  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  today,  into 
the  office  of  teacher  of  “  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Science.” 
Furthermore,  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  church  in  this 
country,  adopted  in  1793,  the  church  officially  demands  that 
candidates  for  the  ministry  be  examined  “  in  the  original 
languages  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testament,  to  learn  whether 
they  are  able  by  the  use  of  exegetical  helps  to  explain  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  This  was  the  position  of  our  church  on  the 
question  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  1793,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  only  two  of  the  present  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
theological  seminaries  in  this  country  in  existence,  and,  of 
course,  at  a  time  when  our  church  in  this  country  had  as  yet 
no  theological  seminary.  In  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
adopted  in  1846,  there  are  no  such  explicit  demands  made  for 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  The  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  on  the  part 
of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  however  clearly  present 
implicitly ;  candidates  for  the  ministry  shall  submit  themselves 
to  an  examination  which  is  to  “  embrace  all  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  Theological  Seminary.”  How  as  far  as  known  there 
was  no  time  when  Hebrew  was  not  taught  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  In  the  same  constitution,  under  the  specification 
of  the  duties  of  teachers  of  theology,  we  read:  It  shall  be  the 
principal  aim  of  teachers  of  theology  u  to  make  the  students 
well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  to  teach  them  how 
to  ascertain  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  text.”  By  this  there 
is  clearly  meant  that  students  shall  be  taught  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture,  for  to  ascertain  the  true  sense  of  the 
sacred  text  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  is  surely 
one  of  the  essential  means.  The  present  constitution  of  the 
church,  declared  adopted  by  the  General  Synod  of  York  last 
May,  also  contemplates  that  students  for  the  ministry  shall  be 
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taught  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  one  of  which,  of 
course,  is  Hebrew.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  teachers  of  theology 
in  their  instruction  to  theological  students,  among  other  things, 
“  to  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the  true  sense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  Again,  teachers  of  theology  are  in  this  service 
required  to  instruct  the  students,  among  other  subjects,  in 
“  exegetical  theology,”  which  clearly  contemplates  the  necessary 
linguistic  instruction.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  our  church 
in  this  country  has  always,  up  to  the  present,  officially  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  students  for  the  ministry. 

This  official  acknowledgment  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
ministerial  education  is  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible  which,  according  to  Tholuck,2  a  prominent 
Lutheran  theologian  of  the  last  century,  differentiates  and 
characterizes  the  two  branches  of  Protestantism  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Reformed  theory  is  grammatico-his- 
torical  and  objective,  the  Lutheran  theory  is  dogmatic  and  sub¬ 
jective.  The  former  aims  to  apprehend  the  sense  of  the 
authors  of  the  Bible  by  linguistic,  historical  and  other  means, 
the  latter  is  satisfied  as  soon  as  it  has  found  some  fruitful  doc¬ 
trine  tending  to  the  greater  glory  of  Lutheranism,  which  leads 

3  “  It  has  been  conceded  by  many  candid  and  learned  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logians — Sender,  for  example — that  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Church 
has,  from  the  first,  done  more  than  that  of  the  Lutheran,  for  the  cause 
of  an  impartial,  historical,  and  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  While  the  Lutheran  commentators,  as  Luther  himself, 
Melanchthon,  Musculus,  Chytraeus,  Brentius,  Bugenhagen  and  Balduin, 
made  it  their  chief  concern  to  prove  the  Loci  communes  of  the  Lutheran 
system,  and  to  shed  additional  light  upon  them  by  doctrinal  and  practical 
digressions,  the  Reformed  interpreters,  Calvin,  Beza,  Zwingli,  Bucer  and 
Mercer,  have  from  the  first  been  characterized  by  a  more  severe  method. 
It  has  been  their  great  object,  by  aid  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  antiquities,  manners,  customs, 
etc.,  of  the  ancient  world,  to  give  a  connected  development  of  the  real 
sense  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer.”  So  Tholuck,  in  the  article 
“  Calvin  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  in  the  volume  on 
Joshua  in  the  Calvin  Translation  Society’s  edition  of  Calvin’s  com¬ 
mentaries,  pages  346  f.  See  also  the  original  of  this  article  by  Tholuck 
in  Vermischte  Schriften,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  330-360,  which  is  fuller  than  the 
above  English  translation  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
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not  to  exegesis  but  to  eisegesis.  It  proceeds  in  accordance  with 
the  subjective  principle  of  interpretation,  characterized  by  the 
following  sentence :  “  of  what  text  thou  provest  hell,  will 
another  prove  purgatory,  another  limbo  patrum ,  another  the 
assumption  of  our  lady,  another  shall  prove  of  the  same  text 
that  an  ape  hath  a  tail.”  In  accordance  with  this  subjective 
practice  of  interpretation  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  not  cultivated 
primarily  to  apprehend  the  sense  of  the  author  or  authors  as  is 
done  in  accordance  with  the  principle  for  which,  in  general,  the 
Reformed  Church  stands.  This  principle  of  interpretation 
of  the  Reformed  branch  of  Protestantism  does  not  allow  of  the 
wresting  and  deforming  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  suit  some 
subjective  position  of  the  interpreter  or  some  objective  system 
like  the  Loci  communes,  the  “  Institutes  ”  of  Calvin,  or  some 
other  system,  whether  dating  from  the  Reformation  days  or 
only  from  yesterday.  That  our  church  is  still  true  to  this 
sound  principle  of  interpretation,  in  that  it  officially  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  ministerial 
equipment  is  something  in  which  we  may  and  ought  to  glory. 
Our  ministers  in  the  Reformed  Church  are  after  the  actual 
message  of  these  ancient  men  of  God,  and  one  of  the  essential 
means  to  more  fully  apprehend  it,  we  believe,  is  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew. 

Hot  only  does  our  church  officially  acknowledge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  ministerial  preparation, 
but  also,  as  is  to  be  expected,  her  professors  of  theology 
acknowledge  it.  This  is  true,  as  far  as  known,  of  her  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  West,  and  it  is  true  of  her  professors  in  this 
seminary  to  a  man.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  formal  way,  when 
entering  upon  my  position  of  “  Instructor  in  Old  Testament 
Science,”  in  this  seminary,  I  called  attention  to  “  The  Im¬ 
portance  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Semitic  Languages  to  the 
Proper  Understanding  of  the  Hew  Testament.”3  The  main 
contention  of  that  address  was  readily  granted  by  every  mem- 

3  This  address  was  printed  in  the  Reformed  Church  Review,  October, 
1906,  pp.  495  ff.  See  also  Reformed  Church  Review,  July,  1907,  pp. 
326  f.,  note  *. 
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ber  of  the  faculty.  If  this  is  granted  for  the  Hew  Testament, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  granted  for  the  Old  Testament! 
Furthermore,  at  the  request  of  the  faculty,  as  then  constituted, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  some  years  ago  also  made  the  study  of 
Biblical  Aramaic  obligatory  upon  all  students  pursuing  the 
regular  course  in  this  seminary.  As  far  as  known  this  action 
has  never  been  revoked  or  annulled.  A  year  or  more  ago  a 
minister  of  our  church  placed  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  before  me  with  the  question:  “I  would  like  to  know 
whether  this  action  is  carried  out  ?  ”  The  action  is  as  follows : 
“At  the  request  of  the  faculty,  the  study  of  the  Chaldee 
language  was  made  binding  on  all  students  of  the  Seminary 
who  pursue  a  regular  course;  as,  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
language,  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  original.”4 

It  appears  then  that  our  church  officially  acknowledges  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  ministerial  preparation 
and  that  the  faculty  of  this  seminary  feels  the  importance  not 
only  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  but  also,  at  least,  of  Aramaic  as 
far  as  the  Semitic  languages  are  in  question. 

How  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  position  of  other 
theological  seminaries  in  this  country  with  reference  to  the 
importance  or  requirement  of  Hebrew.  There  are  at  present, 
as  we  have  already  noted  in  passing,  155  theological  seminaries 
in  this  country.  By  correspondence  with  these  seminaries  on 
this  subject  it  was  learned  last  year  on  the  basis  of  reports 
from  100  of  these  seminaries,  ( a )  that  17  of  the  100  have 
made  Hebrew  entirely  elective  and  that  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  students  for  the  ministry  studying  Hebrew; 
(b)  that  20  of  the  100  permit  graduation  without  Hebrew, 
but  require  it  for  degree  honors;  in  this  class  of  seminaries 
there  is  also  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  number  of  students  who 
are  taking  Hebrew;  (c)  that  63  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  number  (i.  e.,  100)  require  Hebrew  of  all  students 
pursuing  a  regular  course.  These  facts  indicate  that  a  lessen- 

4  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  1880,  p.  23. 
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ing  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the 
theological  seminaries  in  this  country  and  that  the  number  of 
theological  students  studying  Hebrew  is  on  the  decline. 

We,  the  Reformed  Church,  who  officially  still  give  to  Hebrew 
its  proper  place  and  emphasis  in  the  training  of  our  ministers, 
nevertheless  feel  the  onrush  of  the  advancing  tide  against  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  Our  students  as  a  body  are  doing  perhaps 
as  well  in  Hebrew  as  can  be  rightly  expected  of  them.  Hever- 
the  less,  they  are  made  to  feel,  partly  by  this  advancing  tide 
against  Hebrew  from  outside  the  bounds  of  our  church,  and 
partly  by  individual  ministers  within  the  bounds  of  our 
church,  that  the  Hebrew  is  useless  and  that  the  time  spent 
upon  it  by  a  student  who  is  under  preparation  for  a  ministry 
that  is  “  practical,”  “  executive,”  and  “  social,”,  is  wasted.  A 
student  thus  influenced  by  ministers  against  Hebrew  before  his 
coming  to  the  seminary,  refused  to  study  Hebrew  when  he 
came  to  the  seminary. 

How  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  a  fellow-minister  of  the 
church  who  thus  influences  a  young  man  in  his  parish,  looking 
forward  to  a  seminary  course,  provided  the  minister  is  ac¬ 
quainted,  as  he  should  be,  with  the  proper  place  that  Hebrew 
holds  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  the  Semitic  languages  in 
theological  education  is  of  more  importance  to-day  than  ever, 
due  to  recent  discoveries  that  are  intimately  related  with  a 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  Hew  Testament,  and  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  who  interests 
himself  in  any  of  these  departments  of  study  scientifically 
can  not  afford  to  close  his  eyes  to  this  fact.  Concerning  the 
importance  of  Syriac  for  the  historian  of  early  Christianity, 
not  to  speak  of  its  importance  for  the  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  Hew  Testament,  one  of  the  greatest  author¬ 
ities  of  this  age  in  Semitic  studies,  Professor  Holdeke,  of 
Strassburg,  Germany,  has  said  in  this  connection :  “  It  is  very 
desirable  that  theologians  who  interest  themselves  scientifically 
in  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  should  learn 
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some  Syriac:  The  task  is  not  very  difficult  for  those  who 
know  Hebrew.”5 

Important  as  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  to  the 
theologian  who  interests  himself  scientifically  in  his  objects  of 
study  there  are  nevertheless  a  number  of  causes  working 
together  in  this  age  which  tend  to  a  lessening  of  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew  in  theological  circles  and  in  ministerial  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  theological 
study  are  being  more  or  less  discredited  and  not  given  the  same 
importance  that  was  once  attributed  to  them.  Some  of  the 
causes  at  work  which  bring  this  about  are  new  while  others 
are  old.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  principle 
that  made  itself  felt  very  effectively  in  every  sphere  of  thought 
activity  through  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  book  Origin  of 
Species ,  in  1859.  The  watchword  now  was  “  evolution,”  and 
the  principle  was  speedily  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
literature  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  theological  study. 
This  created  the  impression  in  some  quarters  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  an  antiquated  book,  the  message  of  which  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  present  day  life.  In  the  course  of 
evolution,  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  tacitly  assumed,  has  been  super¬ 
seded. 

In  this  connection  it  must  however  always  be  remembered 
that  only  by  more  or  less  covered  tracks  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  there  suggested  a  development  or  evolution.  Throughout 
the  entire  Old  Testament  there  runs  a  strict  uniform  idea 
which  is  directly  counter  to  the  idea  of  an  evolution ;  monothe¬ 
ism  is  found  in  the  beginning ;  an  advance  is  not  possible,  only 
a  lapse.  The  student  of  the  Old  Testament  who  knows  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  rather  than  only  books  about  the  Old 
Testament,  must  admit  this  fact. 

It  was  only  the  principle  of  evolution  in  the  mind  of  the 
interpreter,  who  came  upon  these  covered  tracks  and  the 
disparate  vestiges  of  substrata  beneath  the  uniform  surface 
that  brought  it  about  that  the  Christian  Church  in  the  course 

5  Encyclopedia,  Biblica,  article  Aramaic  Language,  column  285  f. 
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of  time  was  quite  generally  led  to  regard  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  The  Old  Testament  itself 
does  not  on  the  surface  want  to  he  so  regarded.  This  evolu¬ 
tionary  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  then  a  hypothesis  which 
has  a  number  of  facts  in  its  favor,  hut  he  who  uses  it  as  a 
working  principle  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  surely  always  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  even  could 
this  evolution  he  traced  more  accurately  and  certainly  it  could 
after  all  at  bottom  still  explain  only  very  little.  Why  did  not 
Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  who  were  also  Semites, 
closely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  with  similar  natural  endow¬ 
ments,  living  a  similar  life  in  a  similar  environment,  become 
the  God  of  righteousness  and  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
Evolution  explains  some  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  hut  it 
does  not  explain  everything,  as  those  who  study  the  Old 
Testament  objectively  in  accordance  with  a  strict  grammatico- 
historical  method  must  readily  acknowledge. 

How,  then,  were  it  a  fact  that  in  the  course  of  evolution  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  superseded,  a  scientific 
study  of  Christianity  as  a  historical  phenomenon  would  still 
presuppose  a  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testament:  Vetus 
Testamentum  in  Hovo  patet,  Hovum  Testamentum  in  Vetere 
latet.  Ho  complete  or  even  adequate  scientific  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  this  purpose  is  possible  without  studying 
Hebrew. 

We  can  go  still  further;  even  a  mere  antiquarian  interest 
in  the  Old  Testament,  without  any  reference  to  Christianity, 
would  still  demand  a  study  of  Hebrew,  the  medium  through 
which  the  message  was  originally  made  known. 

To  study  the  Old  Testament  scientifically  without  using 
Hebrew  is  about  like  studying  astronomy  scientifically  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  telescope  or  spectroscope,  or  zoology  without 
the  use  of  the  microscope.  I  began  the  latter  study  with  a 
text-hook  and  no  microscope;  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  had 
worked  through  the  text-hook.  When  I  came  to  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  as  a  sophomore  where  zoology  is  studied 
in  the  laboratory  with  the  microscope  and  actual  specimens 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  professor  with  no  text-hook,  I,  in 
my  ignorance,  thought  because  I  had  worked  through  a  text¬ 
book,  I  knew  all  of  zoology  that  there  was  to  be  known.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  I  came  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  I  asked  to 
be  excused  from  further  study  of  the  subject,  but  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  tactfully  suggested  that  I  take  the  subject 
as  a  review.  I  did  so.  Soon,  however,  I  learned  that  I  knew 
very  little  of  the  subject,  and  that  little  not  at  first  hand. 
Through  the  use  of  the  microscope  a  new  world  was  opened  to 
me  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  became  a  vital  part  of 
my  being.  How  I  contend  that  Hebrew  will  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Another  cause  tending  to  lessen  the  emphasis  upon  the  study 
of  Hebrew  in  theological  seminaries  is  the  principle  that  made 
its  impress  upon  present  day  theological  study  through  the 
publication  of  George  Smith’s  hook,  “  The  Chaldean  Account 
of  Genesis,”  in  1876.  This  publication  brought  to  the  front 
another  watchword,  namely  “  comparative  religion.”  The 
principle  involved  in  this  watchword,  while  not  independent 
of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  nevertheless  has  a  place  of  its 
own.  This  principle  also  made  the  false  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  the  religion  of  Israel  was  only  one,  and  nothing 
more,  among  the  religions  of  mankind.  “  V an  die  godsdien- 
sten  is  ons  de  Israelietische  een,  niets  minder,  maar  ook  niets 
meer.” 

Most  recently  there  has  appeared  the  Pan-Babylonian  school 
of  Old  Testament  Study.  “  Some  of  the  younger  generation 
appear  inclined  to  dissolve  not  only  the  Israelite  legend  but  the 
history  of  the  Kingdoms  into  a  phantasmagoria  of  Babylonian 
mythology.”  The  Hebrews  imported  everything  from  Baby¬ 
lonia,  including  their  religion  and  their  God.  Palestine,  the 
land  of  Israel,  is  only  “  a  small  village  ”  (Dorfiein)  which  is 
to  he  incorporated  into  the  community  of  Babel,  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Western  Asia.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  are  said 
to  he  the  “  political  agents,”  or  “  professional  agitators  ”  and 
u  spies  ”  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  It  is  time  once  more  for 
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the  warning :  “  Chaldseos  ne  consulito  ! ”  Do  not  ask  counsel 

of  the  Pan-Babvlonists  !6 

*/ 

If  the  Old  Testament  in  the  course  of  human  history  has 
been  superseded  and  left  behind,  if  it  is  on  the  same  level  with 
other  sacred  books  of  mankind,  and  if  its  religion  is  not  unique 
to  Israel  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  simply  a  part  or  small  part 
of  an  ancient  Babylonian  astral  mythology,  why  then  shall  a 
student  under  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry  to  this 
age  spend  so  much  time  in  the  study  of  this  hook  and  especially 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  its  original  language  ?  Such  is  the 
tendency  these  dominant  present-day  principles  create  against 
the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  minds  of  students  for  the  ministry 
and  in  the  minds  of  some  theologians. 

There  is  another  new  principle  at  work  in  this  age  which  also 
tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  a  certain  type  of  sociology, 
adherents  of  which  would  not  only  remove  Hebrew  from  the 
theological  seminaries,  but  it  seems  almost  everything  else  in 
the  theological  curriculum.  Young  men  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  ministry  of  to-day  should  go  to  a  sociological 
rather  than  to  a  theological  seminary,  or  the  present  theological 
seminary  should  he  converted  into  a  sociological  seminary. 
Some  one  suggests  that  “  the  minister  must  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  Church  sons  than  with  the  Church  Fathers,  more 
familiar  with  Jim  and  Sam  than  with  Origen  and  Chry¬ 
sostom.”  How  a  knowledge  of  present  day  life,  social  and 
individual,  certainly  is  essential  to  a  helpful  and  teaching 
ministry.  In  the  same  connection  it  must  however  always  be 
remembered  that  sociology,  important  as  it  may  be,  can  never 
take  the  place  of  Church  history,  and  also  that  it  can  never 
take  the  place  of  Hebrew  as  long  as  the  Bible  is  to  hold  its 
present  prominent  position  in  the  pulpit  and  parish  work  of 
the  ministry.  Yet  this  is  almost  precisely  what  is  demanded: 

6  Just  as  the  manuscript  of  this  address  goes  to  press  (December  14, 
1909),  Professor  Clay’s  recent  book  has  come  into  my  hands.  The  book 
is  a  protest  against  the  Pan-Babylonists  and  is  entitled:  “  Amurru,  The 
Home  of  the  Northern  Semites.  A  Study  showing  that  the  Religion  and 
Culture  of  Israel  are  not  of  Babylonian  Origin.”  I  have  not  yet  read  it, 
but  in  this  connection  the  title  suggests  a  timely  study. 
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“  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  rational  argument  which  can  he 
used  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Hebrew.  .  .  .  Let  Hebrew  he 
removed  from  the  list  of  required  to  the  list  of  optional  studies ; 
and  then  let  those  studies  which  have  to  do  with  the  problems 
of  life  and  societv,  in  their  modern  conditions  and  relations, 
be  given  a  large  place  in  the  curricula  of  schools  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  ministers  for  their  work.” 

Mention  is  to  be  made  of  at  least  one  more  principle  that 
tends  against  the  study  of  Hebrew.  It  is  the  spirit  of  making 
the  preparation  for  one’s  chosen  calling  in  life  as  brief  as 
possible  and  to  enter  upon  specialization  before  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  in  which 
specialization  is  to  take  place.  Wherever  this  spirit  makes 
itself  felt  as  touching  the  ministerial  profession  there  is  little 
or  no  emphasis  laid  upon  linguistic  or  other  training  for  the 
profession,  and  wherever  it  enters  the  theological  seminaries 
specialization  is  the  watchword  almost  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  course.  In  a  theological  seminary  course  of  three  years 
there  is  no  room  for  specialization  and  “  original  work.” 
Three  years  are  barely  sufficient  time  in  which  to  gain  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  different  theological  disciplines,  such 
as  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek  Hew  Testament,  church  his¬ 
tory,  systematic  theology  and  practical  theology.  Before  this 
elementary  work  is  finished  special  studies  hardly  have  a 
rightful  place.  The  best  schools  in  other  professions  do  not 
admit  of  such  a  policy.  The  school  of  law  insists  upon  the 
candidate’s  attainment  to  a  certain  minimum  of  knowledge  in 
all  the  main  branches  of  legal  science,  and  much  knowledge 
of  one  phase  of  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  another  phase  of  the  science;  an  expert  knowledge' of  con¬ 
tracts  can  not  make  up  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  evidence. 
The  school  of  medicine  will  not  graduate  a  man  who  has  never 
studied  anatomy,  even  though  he  may  be  an  expert  in  materia 
medica.  At  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  at  the 
Haval  Academy  at  Annapolis  the  student  must  undergo  a  com¬ 
prehensive  training  in  all  the  branches  pertinent  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  specialization  is  not  encouraged  until  the  student 
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graduates  and  is  placed  in  some  particular  department  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  theological  seminary  should  likewise  regard  its 
office  to  be  the  furnishing  of  the  most  thorough  elementary 
theological  training,  and  postpone  specialization  to  the  time 
after  the  elementary  and  comprehensive  course  in  all  the  main 
theological  disciplines  is  finished.  At  any  rate  the  theological 
seminaries  ought  to  discourage  the  neglect  of  any  of  the  main 
theological  disciplines  in  an  elementary  course,  whether  it  con¬ 
cerns  Hebrew  or  some  other  subject. 

Having  now  considered  some  of  the  prominent  principles 
effective  in  the  thought  life  of  this  age  that  tend  to  a  lessening 
of  emphasis  upon  Hebrew,  shall  we  here  in  our  seminary 
remove  Hebrew  from  its  curriculum  ?  I  hardly  think  that  the 
Reformed  Church  is  willing  to  take  such  a  step.  The  removal 
of  Hebrew  from  the  theological  curriculum  is  a  much  more 
radical  step  than  I  fear  is  generally  perceived.  In  principle 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionizing  of  the  time-honored 
theological  curriculum ;  it  is  the  entering  wedge  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  removal  of  Greek,  dogmatics  and  other  subjects  that  now 
hold  a  rightful  place  in  theological  education.  The  removal  of 
Hebrew  will  speedily  tend  to  accelerate  and  intensify  the 
movement  against  the  Old  Testament  as  a  wholly  antiquated 
book;  it  will  tend  to  remove  the  Bible,  at  least  part  of  the 
Bible,  the  Old  Testament,  from  its  present  prominent  position 
in  the  pulpit  and  parish  work  of  the  ministry.  As  long  as  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  us  a  unique  book  among  the  sacred  books 
of  mankind,  as  long  as  the  religion  of  Israel  is  to  us  a  unique 
religion  among  the  religions  of  mankind,  as  long  as  we  wish  to 
maintain  the  time-honored  theological  curriculum  and  are  not 
willing  to  have  the  theological  seminary  converted  into  a 
sociological  seminary,  as  long  as  the  Bible  is  to  maintain  its 
present  prominent  place  in  the  pulpit  and  parish  work  of  the 
preacher,  so  long  we  cannot  on  principle  remove  Hebrew  from 
the  theological  curriculum,  or  even  assign  it  an  optional  place 
therein.  This  is  at  the  same  time  the  answer  to  the  question 
shall  Hebrew  be  made  optional  or  elective — not  unless  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  whole  of  the  time-honored  theological  cur- 
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riculum  optional.  The  latter  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing 
among  the  theological  seminaries  in  this  country. 

What  mav  now  he  said  more  specifically  without  however 
going  into  details  and  technicalities,  concerning  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew? 

The  study  of  Hebrew  affords  an  important  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline.  This  argument  is  to-day  frequently  used  in  favor  of 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  allow  validity  to  the  argument  when  Hebrew  is  in 
question.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
thought  of  another  race,  the  racial  genius  disclosed  in  its 
speech,  whether  that  race  be  the  Greek  people,  the  Latin 
people,  or  the  Hebrew  people,  or  any  other  people,  broadens 
him  who  acquires  the  given  language.  There  is  also  much 
truth  in  the  statement  that  he  who  knows  only  one  language 
knows  none.  A  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages  will  bring 
with  it  conceptions  new  to  the  occidental,  which  he  can  hardly 
obtain  from  any  language  of  his  own  family.  There  is  in  the 
grammatical  structure  the  consonantal  skeleton,  forming  the 
very  bone  and  marrow  of  the  language,  to  which  vowels  are 
added  to  give  various  meanings  to  this  consonantal  skeleton ; 
the  prevailing  triliterality  of  words;  the  limitation  to  only 
two  tense-forms  with  their  peculiar  use ;  the  limitation  to  only 
two  genders  in  the  noun  with  its  peculiar  use  to  express  case 
relations;  the  use  of  the  pronominal  suffixes;  the  almost  total 
lack  of  compounds  in  the  noun  as  well  as  in  the  verb;  the 
marked  simplicity  in  representing  syntactic  relations.  Also 
from  the  lexical  side  of  these  languages  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  student  meets  an  entirelv  new  vocabularv,  essentially 
different  from  any  Indo-Germanic  language.  For  a  westerner 
to  bring  himself  into  sympathetic  feeling  with  the  Semitic 
means  of  thought  expression  implies  considerable  intellectual 
discipline.  But  studies  for  mere  intellectual  discipline  be¬ 
long  to  the  college  and  not  in  a  theological  curriculum,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  phase  of  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary, 
where  every  student  ought  to  be  a  college  graduate,  unless 
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there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary  in  individual  cases. 
Were  the  intellectual  discipline  all,  or  even  the  main  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  we  would  readily  allow  that 
it  ought  to  he  removed  from  the  theological  curriculum. 

The  main  significance  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  essential  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  statement,  self  evident  as  it  is,  seems 
to  be  questioned  by  serious-minded  men  who  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew.  It  is  claimed  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  contents  and  meaning  of  Scripture  can  be 
gotten  from  translations  than  from  such  study  of  Hebrew  as 
is  now  made  in  the  seminaries  in  a  course  of  three  years.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  those  who  faithfully  use  the  English 
versions  now  in  existence  will  come  nearer  to  accuracy  than 
those  who  study  the  Bible  in  the  original,  having  only  the 
limited  knowledge  of  Hebrew  obtained  in  a  seminary  course 
of  three  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  these  assertions. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  general  valid  scientific  principle 
that  no  literature  or  piece  of  literature  can  be  accurately  in¬ 
terpreted  by  means  of  a  translation  only.  The  scientific  in¬ 
terpretation  of  any  piece  of  literature  dare  not  be  based  upon  a 
translation  of  that  piece  of  literature ;  the  translation,  if  it  is 
a  good  one  and  as  accurate  as  possible,  will  and  ought  to  be 
used  by  the  interpreter,  but  the  scientific  interpreter  will 
always  go  back  to  the  original,  no  matter  whether  he  is  inter¬ 
preting,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  German,  French,  Spanish  or  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  or  any  other  literature.  If  the  scientific  in¬ 
terpreter  wishes  to  interpret,  for  instance,  the  Arabian  Nights 
he  will  base  his  interpretation  upon  the  original  Arabic  and 
not  upon  an  English  or  German  translation ;  if  Goethe’s  Faust, 
then  upon  the  original  German;  if  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote , 
then  upon  the  original  Spanish;  if  the  Merchant  of  Venice , 
then  upon  the  original  English;  if  Pierre  Corneilles’  Le  Cid 
or  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables,  then  upon  the  original 
French.  So  one  might  continue  and  go  through  the  literature 
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of  mankind  in  every  language,  but  »in  each  :case  the  scientific 
interpreter,  wishing  to  interpret  a  piece  of  literature,  would 
base  his  interpretation  upon  the  original  and  not  upon  a 
translation.  The  validity  of  this  general  principle  is  readily 
acknowledged. 

Shall  we  now  when  we  come  to  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
make  an  exception  to  this  general  principle  of  interpretation  ? 
Can  we  afford  to  make  an  exception  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  accuracy  ?  Shall  we,  to  whom  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  or  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance,  base  our  study  and  interpretation  primarily  upon  an 
English  translation  ?  Can  the  preacher,  whose  business  in  no 
small  way  it  is  to  interpret  and  expound  this  body  of  litera¬ 
ture,  afford  to  study  the  Bible  in  an  English  translation 
only?  Some,  having  no  use  for  grammar  and  lexicon  in 
Bible  study,  say  yes ;  study  it  “  devotionally,’’  whatever  may 
be  meant  by  such  study.  If  it  means  a  study  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  sense  of  the  writer  or  writers,  it  is  dishonest, 
and  leads  to  false  dealing  with  the  Bible,  and  actually  results 
in  violence  to  the  book.  Such  use  of  the  Bible  is  no  more  to 
be  condoned  than  the  introduction  into  Scripture  of  later 
dogmatic  developments.  Again,  if  the  “  devotional  ”  study  of 
the  Bible  ignores  the  fundamental  fact  that  man  is  a  rational 
being,  it  is  sure  to  issue  in  some  sort  of  slovenly  gush  which 
exercises  no  wholesome  influence  upon  the  hearers.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  safe  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  devo¬ 
tional  and  the  grammatico-historical  study  of  the  Bible,  because 
the  appeal  to  the  devotional  and  intellectual  is  one.  And, 
in  fact,  it  is  deep  down  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  language, 
hiding  away  in  the  roots  of  Hebrew  words  and  in  the  shady 
nooks  and  inviting  comers  of  that  language’s  grammar,  that 
we  come  directly  upon  some  of  the  richest  spiritual  treasures, 
pulsating  in  all  their  warmth,  appealing  powerfully  to  him 
who  comes  in  touch  with  these  pulsations. 

If  now  we  surrender  Hebrew  and  hold  on  to  the  Bible  in  a 
translation  only,  we  are  in  our  interpretation  forced  to  follow 
a  method  which  is  unscientific  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
all  other  interpreters,  interpreting  any  piece  of  literature  in 
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any  other  department  •  off  'the  worlds  literature.  The  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  vea  the  Christian  Church,  can  not  afford, 
especially  in  this  scientific  age,  to  surrender  Hebrew  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  thus  make  itself  a 
hiss  and  a  by-word  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  trained 
to  respect  scientific  methods  and  among  those  who  from  a 
mere  antiquarian  interest  will  always  study  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scientifically.  Hebrew,  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or 
not,  is  and  continues  to  be  a  recognized  and  constitutive  factor 
in  theological  science  the  world  over.  As  soon  as  the  validity 
of  this  general  principle  of  interpretation  is  acknowledged  in 
Old  Testament  study,  it  follows  that  one  can  not  get  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  contents  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  translations  than  by  making  use  of  an  additional  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  a  student 
does  not  and  can  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  a  seminary 
course  of  three  years,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  sufficiently 
adequate  in  all  respects.  He  does  however  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  so  that  he  can  examine  a  text  of  any  Hebrew  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  critically  pursue 
any  topic  of  study  in  the  Old  Testament  field  and  read  with 
profit  and  appreciation  the  more  technical  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Old  Testament  study.  Without  such  knowledge  a  man 
is  not  competently  educated  in  theology  as  a  science,  no  matter 
how  much  of  philosophy  and  sociology  he  may  know.  These 
hobbies  of  the  modern  opponents  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological 
course  can  never  take  the  place  of  Hebrew,  important  as  a 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  may  he  to  the  Christian  minister. 
It  is  still  true :  “  Ignavus  in  grammatica  est  ignavus  in 
theologia.” 

Again,  owing  to  the  long  and  somewhat  unique  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  text,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  make 
himself  adequately  acquainted  with  the  history  or  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  text  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  For  the 
scientific  interpreter  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  text  is  very  essential.  In  fact  he  must 
have  not  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
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this  text,  but  he  must  be  able  by  the  means  at  band  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  original  text ;  for  the  first  concern  of  an  interpreter 
is  whether  be  has  the  original  text  of  the  author,  and  if  not, 
he  must  obtain  it,  or  where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
original  text,  he  must  seek  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  this 

text  by  such  means  as  are  at  hand. 

*/ 

^ow  our  English  versions  are  made  from  a  text  which  was 
only  finally  fixed  in  its  present  form  by  Jewish  scholars,  called 
Massorites,  who  added  the  vowel  points,  accents,  etc.,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  synagogal  tradition  between  the  sixth  and  eighth 
centuries  of  our  era.  Prior  to  this  time  consonants  alone  were 
written  in  Old  Testament  manuscripts,  and  the  vowels  were 
supplied  by  the  reader.  Eow  a  consonantal  text  without  vowel 
signs,  such  as  was  handed  down  to  the  synagogue,  might  have 
very  different  meanings  according  to  the  vowels  supplied.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  when  these  Jewish  scholars  in  the  Christian  period, 
the  Massorites,  added  the  vowel  signs,  they  not  only  repro¬ 
duced  the  text  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  their  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  this  text  together  with  its 
Massoretic  interpretation  that  the  English  student  meets  in  our 
English  versions.  That  this  text  is  not  identical  with  the 
autographs  of  the  Old  Testament  authors  is  well  known  to 
Hebrew  students.  This  being  the  case  our  versions  do  not 
represent  the  text  of  the  autographs ;  they  represent  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  interpretation  from  the  second 
century  after  Christ  onwards.  The  Massoretic  text  and  these 
versions  are  of  'prime  importance,  but  the  scientific  student 
who  is  seeking  to  get  as  accurate  and  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
message  of  a  given  Old  Testament  author  will  always  go 
beyond  our  English  versions.  Such  being  the  case,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew  is  important,  even  necessary,  in  this  work  of 
interpreting  any  given  Old  Testament  writing,  and  the  Old 
Testament  can  not  be  interpreted  properly  upon  the  basis  of 
an  English  version.  “  Give  a  bright  man  only  a  year’s  semi¬ 
nary  course  in  Hebrew,  and  he  will  be  going  back  of  our 
best  translations  with  satisfaction  to  his  intellect  and  profit 
to  his  soul.” 
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In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  in  all  probability  written  originally 
in  an  alphabet  the  characters  of  which  are  totally  different 
from  the  present  square  characters.  The  present  square  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  dates  from  about  the  time  of 
Jesus.  Hot  only  did  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  undergo 
a  change  in  course  of  time,  but  the  orthography  likewise  has  its 
history ;  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  “  reform  spelling  ”  already 
before  the  days  of  Jesus.  The  present  word  division  of  the 
Hebrew  text  is  likewise  not  original,  since  the  writing  was 
originally  continuous  without  division  into  words  and  inter- 
punctions. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  who  seeks  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  text  of  the  autographs  upon  which  to  base  his 
interpretation  finds  important  help  in  the  early  versions,  one 
of  which  (LXX.)  represents  a  text  some  three  centuries  earlier 
than  the  Massoretic  text.  Chief  among  these  versions  in  work¬ 
ing  from  the  Massoretic  text  towards  the  original  form  of  the 
text  are  the  following:  (1)  The  Greek  Versions,  including 
(a)  that  of  the  Septuagint  made  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  era;  (&)  those  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  all  made  before  the  time 
of  Origen  and  now  existing  only  in  fragments.  (2)  The 
Latin  or  Vulgate,  made  by  Jerome,  390-405  A.  D.  (3)  The 
Syriac ,  or  Peshitta  version  made  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century  A.  H.  To  use  these  important  helps  the  interpreter 
must  have  in  addition  to  his  other  knowledge  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  not  to  speak  of  a  knowledge  of  other  languages. 

Another  help  by  means  of  which  the  scholar  may  he  able  to 
come  nearer  to  the  original  Hebrew  than  either  by  our  English 
versions  or  by  the  Massoretic  text,  or  by  the  early  versions,  is 
found  in  comparative  Semitic  etymology  and  lexicography. 
Hebrew  is  a  small  member  of  a  large  class  of  languages,  con¬ 
ventionally  called  Semitic.  Some  of  these  languages  have  pre¬ 
served  old  meanings  of  words  which  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
Hebrew  or  have  become  changed  in  the  course  of  history. 
The  amount  of  ancient  Hebrew  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  so 
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small  that  many  words  occur  only  once,  having  neither  brother 
nor  neighbor  as  the  Hebrew  would  say.  They  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  or  because  of  the  limited  literature,  their  meaning  has 
been  lost.  In  such  and  similar  cases  the  only  hope  lies  in  the 
presence  of  such  words  in  the  kindred  languages  of  Arabia, 
Babylonia  or  some  other  part  of  the  Semitic  world.  How  no 
one  would  presume  to  make  use  of  these  helps  without  at  least 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Old  Testament  science  dare  not  as 
long  as  it  lays  claim  to  the  designation  as  a  science  disregard 
these  helps.  These  helps  are  made  use  of  to-day  in  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Christian  theo-^ 
logian  as  preacher  cannot  be  asked  to  do  original  work  along 
this  line,  but  he  should  at  least  be  able  to  verify  the  work  of 
specialists  in  this  department  of  theology  and  to  make  intel-  I 
ligent  use  of  this  material  which  is  the  basis  of  modem  inter- j 
pretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  do  this  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  one  of  the  essentials. 

He  who  knows  no  Hebrew,  whether  preacher  or  any  one  else, 
can  not  in  an  intelligent  and  helpful  way  make  use  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  commentaries  by  specialists  or  of  other  excellent  helps  of  a 
first-hand  character.  This  at  the  same  time  also  answers  the 
objection  against  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  theological  education, 
that  the  preacher  need  not  study  Hebrew  but  should  follow 
specialists.  Ho  one  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  as  was 
just  said,  can  intelligently  make  use  of  the  work  of  specialists. 
Preachers  of  other  denominations  have  repeatedly  told  me  that 
they  cannot  make  intelligent  use  of  The  International  Critical 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  How  this  series  of  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament  is  pronounced  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  to  be  one  of  the  best  series  of  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  this  connection  I  delight  to  quote  two  paragraphs  on  the 
importance  of  Hebrew  in  ministerial  education  from  that  very 
practical  man,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the  late  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  says:  “We  dissent  from 
the  contention  that  Hebrew  should  be  made  elective,  and  from 
the  conclusion  to  that  effect  founded  largely  upon  the  neglect 
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of  Hebrew  study  by  men  in  the  active  ministry.  That  such 
neglect  prevails  throughout  the  ministry  in  this  country  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted.  Hebrew  is  not  the  only  branch  of 
learning  increasingly  discarded  by  men  toiling  under  me¬ 
chanical  systems  of  church  life  that  compel  ministers  too  often 
to  leave  the  Word  of  God  and  to  serve  tables.  But  even  the 
voluntary  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
original  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inexpediency  of 
requiring  that  study  to  be  extensively  undertaken  in  the  semi¬ 
nary.  Our  contention  is  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  infinitely 
more  than  a  linguistic  exercise.  It  is  the  profound  investiga¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  wherein  divine  truth 
is  conveyed  through  the  Hebraic  medium.  The  truth  cannot 
be  fully  known  by  him  who  is  to  teach  it  until  his  mind  has 
viewed  it  through  the  original  medium  of  revelation.  In  the 
day  that  Hebrew  is  made  elective  it  will  be  rejected  by  four 
fifths  of  the  men  that  enter  the  seminary;  and  the  rejection  of 
the  Semitic  discipline  means  the  arrest  and  the  decline  of  Old 
Testament  study. 

“  For  a  short  period  the  church  would  not  perceive  the  con¬ 
sequences  issuing  from  the  decline  of  Old  Testament  study. 
But  the  logic  of  time  would  reveal  them.  We  are  entering  an 
age  wherein  materialism  will  contend  with  superficial  spirit¬ 
uality  for  the  control  of  the  church.  The  saviors  of  the  church 
will  be  those  who  are  filled  with  the  very  life  and  essence  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  who  have  entered  through  toil  and  pain 
and  vigilance  into  its  profoundest  meanings.  The  doctrine  of 
expediency,  which  would  relegate  the  severe  study  of  any  part 
of  God’s  Word  to  the  realm  of  choice,  making  it  to  depend  on 
the  personal  inclinations  of  untrained  youth,  must,  if  it  pro 
vails,  threaten  the  church  with  a  deluge  of  utilitarianism  which 
shall  sweep  out  of  sight,  not  sacred  scholarship  only,  but  the 
very  landmarks  of  intelligent  biblical  knowledge.” 

We  cannot  and  dare  not  surrender  Hebrew,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  accuracy,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  vital 
religion.  We  must  maintain  our  connection  with  the  primary 
sources.  The  ultimate  source  in  theology  as  in  religion  is 
God  who  reveals  Himself  in  manifold  ways,  but  especially 
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through  human  instrumentalities.  Through  human  instru¬ 
mentalities  He  has  revealed  Himself  and  we  believe  that 
through  human  instrumentalities  He  is  now  revealing  Him¬ 
self.  Accordingly  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  of  revela¬ 
tion,  the  originality  of  which  makes  it  of  great  significance. 
Some  of  these  first  and  original  revelations  in  the  minds  and 
souls  of  the  ancient  men  of  God  are  recorded  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  There  was  also  a  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus,  which  to 
us  Christians  is  of  the  highest  significance.  This  revelation 
is  also  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  was  likewise  made  mainly 
through  a  Semitic  language,  the  Aramaic.  The  moment  we 
sever  ourselves  from  the  Bible  we  break  our  connection  with 
these  primary  revelations.  As  a  school  of  theology  which 
aims  to  prepare  young  men  to  bring  the  people  of  this  age  in 
close  connection  with  God  by  using  these  primary  revelations 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  resourceful  objects  of  appeal, 
we  dare  not  in  the  interest  of  a  living  religion  sever  ourselves 
from  this  revelation  by  neglecting  the  Hebrew  medium  through 
which  it  was  originally  disclosed. 

A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  gained  by  a  strict  gram- 
matico-historical  method,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guages,  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a  healing  of 
the  divisions  in  Protestantism,  but  it  has  not  yet  made  its 
complete  contribution.  It  will  do  still  more  in  this  direction, 
if  the  subjective  or  dogmatic  principle  of  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  will  entirely  surrender  the  dominance  to  a  strict  ob¬ 
jective,  historical  interpretation  gained  by  means  of  the  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicon.  This  is  the  only  way  to  come  into  a 
knowledge  of  Scripture  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  not  upon 
non-essentials,  but  upon  essentials  in  the  Bible,  in  dogmatic 
construction. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  is  urged 
not  as  an  iron-clad  rule  which  would  exclude  a  man  from  the 
ministry  for  a  lack  of  it;  in  individual  cases  for  cause  a 
student  may  omit  the  study  of  Hebrew.  A  man  otherwise  well 
qualified  should  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  the  ministry. 
The  ministry  of  an  honest,  righteous  man,  untutored  in 
Hebrew,  availeth  more  than  that  of  a  dishonest,  unrighteous 
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man  with  the  most  minute  and  technical  training  in  Hebrew  or 
even  the  most  thorough  formal  training  in  theology.  But  a 
righteous  man  with  this  additional  training  will  be,  we  believe, 
all  the  more  effective. 

Hor  is  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary 
urged  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means.  The  aim  is  not  simply 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  number  of  grammatical  forms 
more  or  less  obscure.  The  aim  is  to  bring  the  student  to  such 
a  point,  where  like  a  sensitive  mirror,  he  receives  and  reflects 
the  intellectual  and  religious  content  of  the  Bible,  even  to 
the  most  delicate  throb.  Or,  to  use  another  figure,  suggested 
by  wireless  telegraphy  where  the  messages  can  be  read  only 
through  an  instrument  set  to  the  pitch  of  the  transmitted 
waves,  Hebrew  is  urged  in  order  to  sensitize  the  student  prop¬ 
erly  so  that  he  may  feel  the  very  heartbeat  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  and  receive  into  his  own  soul  across  the  long  ages  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  prophet’s  message,  and  that  from  his 
own  soul,  all  aglow,  he  may  in  turn  transmit  it  to  his 
parishioners. 

A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  convinced,  openeth  a  window  through  which  light 
cometh  in  on  the  sacred  page;  it  breaketh  the  shell  that  the 
kernel  may  be  eaten ;  it  putteth  aside  the  curtain  that  we  may 
look  into  the  most  holy  place;  it  removeth  the  cover  of  the 
well  so  that  we  may  come  to  the  refreshing  water;  it  is  the 
rope  and  bucket  of  Jacob’s  well,  which  is  deep,  whereby  we 
may  draw  from  a  fountain  of  pure  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life ;  it  removeth  the  seal  of  the  book  so  that  when 
we  are  told:  “  Bead  this,”  we  need  not  answer  like  the  man  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (29 :  11,  12),  “  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed” ; 
it  openeth  our  eyes,  like  Hagar’s  angel  opened  the  eyes  of 
Hagar,  to  unsuspected  wells  of  water  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life ;  it  breaketh  down  denominational  barriers  in  Christendom 
and  hasteneth  the  day  of  one  fold.  If  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
bringeth  light,  why  then  love  darkness  more  than  light  ?  If  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  healeth  divisions  in  the  Christian 
Church,  Christ’s  body,  why  then  disregard  the  study  of 
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Hebrew?  If  others  love  darkness  more  than  light,  shall  we 
do  the  same?  If  others  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
choose  to  maintain  divisions  about  non-essenials  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  shall  we  too  neglect  this  healing  balm  of  Gilead  ?  It  is 
a  grievous  thing  to  neglect  a  great  fair,  and  to  seek  to  make 
markets  afterwards.  One  must  celebrate  the  seasons  as  they 
come  around.  If  Hebrew  may  be  tedious  and  the  study  of  it 
requires  time,  that  does  not  justify  us  to  remove  it  from  the 
theological  curriculum,  as  long  as  we  wish  to  hold  on  to  the 
Bible  and  be  conscientious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  same. 

Through  the  synodical  judicatories  of  the  church  I  have  been 
called  to  a  specific  work  in  this  seminary ;  I  have  accepted  the 
call.  This  day  I  am  formally  inaugurated  into  the  office  of 
professor  of  “  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Science.'7  I  under¬ 
stand  it  to  be  my  chief  duty  a  to  make  the  students  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.77  I  am 
to  lead  them  back  through  the  versions  as  close  to  the  Old 
Testament  fountain  as  possible,  for  at  the  fountain  the  water 
is  purer  than  at  any  point  in  its  subsequent  course.  Students 
are  to  be  taught  to  dip  carefully  and  with  judgment.  Too 
rough  and  hurried  scooping  might  yield  only  leaves  that  are 
floating  carelessly  on  the  surface,  and,  as  is  known,  these 
quench  no  thirst,  or  such  scooping  might  stir  up  sand  resting 
quietly  at  the  bottom,  which  is  harmless  and  purifying  in  its 
place,  but  not  so  when  you  give  it  to  drink.  Leaves  floating 
on  the  surface  and  sand  resting  at  the  bottom  are  part  of  the 
nature  of  a  spring,  which  is  a  hollow  in  the  ordinary  ground, 
but  open  to  the  sky  above.  It  is  the  water  in  the  spring  that 
gives  refreshment  and  life.  To  teach  how  to  draw  the  re¬ 
freshing  and  life-giving  water  from  the  Old  Testament  foun¬ 
tain,  with  care  and  discrimination,  so  as  to  quehch  our  own 
spiritual  thirst  and  the  thirst  of  humanity — that  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  main  duties  to  which  I  obligate  myself  this  day. 
For  the  proper  discharge  of  this  duty,  through  no  decision  or 
act  of  mine,  instruction  in  Hebrew  will  always  be  one  of  the 
important  and  essential  means. 

Lancasteb,  Pa. 


II. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  A 
THEOLOGICAL  CURRICULUM.1 

THEODOEE  E.  HEEMAN. 

You  are  now  to  be  formally  installed  as  a  teacher  of  theology 
in  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Science  in  this 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Your  brethren,  duly  appointed  for  this  service,  are  about  to 
invest  you  with  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  an  exalted 
office,  and  you  are  about  to  pledge  yourself  solemnly,  before 
God  and  man,  to  their  humble  acceptance  and  to  their  faithful 
performance. 

Under  one  aspect  your  office  and  your  work  seem  small  and 
insignificant.  We  are  not  to-day  making  you  a  master  of  vast 
material  resources.  We  are  not  crowning  you  a  captain  of 
industry.  We  are  not  setting  you  apart  to  lead  men  in  their 
pursuit  of  fame  or  fortune.  And  those  whose  judgment  is 
enthralled  by  material  standards,  who  measure  men  by  money 
and  service  by  outward  success,  cannot  discern  the  significance, 
the  joy  and  inspiration  of  this  occasion. 

But  those  whose  gaze  penetrates  the  outward  show  of  things, 
who  in  the  fine  phrase  of  the  poet  “  see  life  steadily  and  see 
it  whole,”  will  realize,  not  only  that  to-day  your  church  honors 
you  by  bestowing  upon  you  the  highest  office  in  her  spiritual 
domain,  but  also  that,  in  so  doing,  she  consecrates  you  to  a 
work  that  is  sacred,  as  God  is  sacred,  and  potent,  as  thought  is 
potent,  and  permanent,  as  truth  is  permanent,  and  precious,  as 
souls  are  precious. 

In  the  providence  of  God  every  age  has  its  own  peculiar 
problem  to  solve.  The  pressing  problem  of  our  day  is  the 

1  The  charge  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  Prof.  I.  H.  DeLong. 
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spiritual  interpretation  of  life.  Our  age  is  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  writ  large.  It  is  rioting  in  abundance;  it  is 
reveling  in  a  splendid  civilization.  But  it  is  living  its 
splendid,  abundant  life  in  a  far  country,  where  the  abiding 
things,  the  eternal  verities  seem  vague  and  lack-luster.  And 
yet  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  men  are  starving;  in  its  riotous 
carnival  the  world  is  sad  and  weary.  Even  now  it  is  crying 
out,  as  of  old,  “I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  Father.” 

For  that  is  the  ultimate  meaning  and  the  essential  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  bedlam  of  inarticulate  voices  that  ring  through 
our  social  fabric.  Show  us  the  Father.  Give  us  a  firm  grip 
on  God,  that  we  may  go  to  Him.  And  the  imperative  need 
of  our  day  is  of  men  who  know  the  living  God  ;  not  the  phantom 
God  of  dead  systems,  but  the  living  God,  whose  glory  is  seen 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Him  men  would  know;  Him  they  will 
worship  and  serve.  And  in  His  service  life  will  have  its 
spiritual  interpretation.  There  will  not  be  a  secular  life  then 
and  a  sacred  life.  But  the  secular  will  he  sacred,  and  the 
sacred  will  be  practical.  Commerce  and  manufacture  will  he 
righteous,  and  righteousness  will  be  religion. 

And  it  is  your  exalted  privilege  to  have  a  share  in  the  making 
of  such  men.  Whatever  the  technique  of  your  work  may  be, 
it  must  result  in  the  making  of  prophets,  of  men  who  know 
God,  and  speak  for  Him  with  the  accent  of  authority. 

But  while,  in  the  final  reckoning,  it  matters  little  whether 
a  maker  and  moulder  of  modern  prophets  teach  practical,  or 
systematic  or  historical  theology,  Old  Testament  Science  or 
Hew  Testament  Science,  yet  there  exists  a  peculiar  and  par¬ 
ticular  need  to-day  of  emphasizing  the  place  and  function  of 
your  chair  in  the  making  of  full-orbed  spiritual  leaders. 

Doubtless,  Old  Testament  Science  may  conceivably  occupy 
a  place  of  undue  prominence  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological 
seminary ;  or,  in  the  hands  of  a  pedant,  it  may  become  the  post¬ 
mortem  autopsy  of  a  religious  mummy.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  iconoclastic  reformer  of  the  theological  curriculum, 
who  would  relegate  Old  Testament  Science  to  the  limbo  of  use¬ 
less  plunder,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
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we  have  an  authentic  and  priceless  chapter  of  the  moral  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  spiritual  autobiography  of 
the  religious  genius  of  mankind,  even  as  it  is  the  gradual  and 
progressive  unveiling  of  the  heart  of  God.  It  begins  with  the 
instinctive  groping  after  God  of  primeval  man,  and  ends  with 
the  God-consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  even  as  biolog¬ 
ically  the  twentieth-century  man  epitomizes  in  his  pre-natal  life 
the  physical  history  of  the  race,  so  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  reflects  and  repeats  the  struggles  and  vic¬ 
tories,  the  hope  and  despair,  the  diseases  and  the  recoveries  of 
the  Hebrews.  Hever  will  the  world  outgrow  the  messages  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets;  never  will  the  heart  of  man  tire 
of  the  deep  strains  of  the  psalms  of  Israel.  They  will  forever 
remain  the  noblest  expression  of  the  faith  and  hope  and  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  seeking  after  God. 

The  church,  my  brother,  is  jealous  of  the  traditions  and 
associations  of  the  chair  to  which  you  have  been  elected.  For 
many  years  it  was  filled  by  a  man  whose  instruction  was  an 
inspiration,  whose  memory  will  be  revered  and  hallowed,  and 
whose  providential  presence  here  to-day  is  a  benediction. 
Your  brethren  are  confident  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon 
worthy  shoulders.  Your  unanimous  election  betokens  their 
faith  in  your  scholarly  attainments,  and  in  the  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  your  life.  You  enter  upon  your  work  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fullest  confidence,  respect  and  love  of  the 
synods.  Back  of  you  stands  a  church  that  has  faith  in  God, 
fearless  faith  in  truth,  loyal  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
revealer  of  truth,  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the  honest  quest 
of  truth. 

And  thus,  my  brother,  in  the  name  of  the  Synod  that  elected 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  sister  Synods  that  ratified  your  election, 
in  the  name  of  God  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve,  I  charge 
you  to  accept  the  exalted  office,  which  we  commit  to  you  this 
day,  as  an  open  door  to  an  effective  ministry  to  your  time  and 
generation.  Walk  with  God;  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ; 
seek  to  know,  and  to  impart  to  successive  academic  generations, 
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the  truth  of  God  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  Then  your  influence 
will  go  with  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  distant  places,  and  as 
each,  in  his  place,  shall  humbly  labor  to  bring  men  to  God,  and 
God  to  man,  they  will  fill  your  heart  with  rich  harvests  of  joy 
in  recounting  what  God  has  wrought  through  them  and  through 
you. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


III. 


THE  HEW  TESTAMENT  PORTRAIT  OF  JESUS. 

An  Exegetical  Study. 

PHILIP  YOLLMEE. 

More  than  ever  before  the  personality  of  Jesus  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  scholars.  All  other  subjects,  the  criticism 
of  the  sources  included,  have  been  relegated  to  second  place. 
“  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  ”  is  once  more  the  paramount 
question.  Manifold  are  the  character  sketches  of  Jesus.  This 
variety  is  due  to  the  individuality  of  the  painter  as  well  as  to 
the  colors  used,  whether  taken  from  the  Hew  Testament  or 
modern  consciousness. 

In  this  sketch  we  intend  to  follow  the  strictly  exegetical 
method,  and  our  aim  is  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  Saviour’s 
portrait  as  exhibited  on  the  canvas  of  the  Hew  Testament.  In 
so  doing  we  take  the  sources  at  their  face  value,  firmly  believ¬ 
ing  that  all  the  gospels  were  written  by  men  who  saw  Jesus, 
who  heard  his  voice,  saw  the  light  in  his  eyes  and  caught  the 
expression  of  his  face  and  are  thus  absolutely  trustworthy  in 
their  delineation  of  Christ’s  character.  For  clearness  sake  we 
will  arrange  the  material  according  to  the  time-honored  psy¬ 
chological  categories,  body,  intellect,  sensibility  and  will,  being 
of  course  conscious  of  the  differences  of  opinion  under  which 
category  the  various  qualities  should  best  he  placed. 

* 

Physical  Chaeacteeistics. 

Ho  true  portraits  of  Jesus  have  come  down  to  us,  and  no 
physical  characteristics  of  him  are  definitely  recorded  in  the 
Hew  Testament.  Inferences  have  been  drawn  from  various 
passages:  e.  g.,  from  Isa.  53,  that  he  lacked  beauty  (so  Justin 
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Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian)  ;  from  Psalm 
44,  that  he  was  “  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  ”  (so  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom)  ;  from  John  8 :  57,  that 
he  looked  older  than  he  was;  from  John  18:  6,  that  there 
was  an  overawing  dignity  in  his  appearance.  Taking  into 
account  our  Lord’s  nationality  and  age,  the  customs  of  the 
times  and  the  fact  that  the  incarnation  was  the  taking  on  of 
perfect  humanity,  we  will  not  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  when 
we  picture  Jesus  as  of  medium  height,  dark  complexion,  a  full 
beard,  bright  eyes,  of  dignified  appearance  and  well-dressed 
(John  19:  23,  24).  For,  if  the  face  of  man,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
flects  his  soul,  the  features  of  Jesus  must  have,  in  a  high 
degree,  expressed  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  his  spirit.  At 
the  transfiguration  the  inner  glory  pierced  for  a  while  the  body 
which  clothed  it. 

LTnreliable  legends  know  that  Jesus  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Thaddeus  his  portrait  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Odessa,  who  had 
sent  the  Greeks  to  him  (John  12:  20),  and  that  Christ  on 
his  way  to  Golgotha  impressed  his  true  picture  into  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  Veronika.  There  is  also  a  forgery  made  about  the 
twelfth  century,  a  letter  of  “  Lentulus,  president  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Homan  Senate,”  in  which  the  following 
description  of  Jesus  is  given:  “A  man  of  tall  stature,  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  a  venerable  countenance,  which  they  who  look  on  it 
can  both  love  and  fear.  His  hair  is  waving,  somewhat  wine- 
,  colored ;  his  brow  is  smooth  and  most  serene ;  his  face  is  with¬ 
out  any  spot  or  wrinkle,  and  glows  with  a  delicate  flush;  his 
nose  and  mouth  are  faultless ;  the  beard  is  abundant  and  his 
eyes  prominent  and  brilliant;  in  speech  he  is  grave,  reserved 
and  modest.”  This  fancy  picture  has  no  doubt  influenced  the 
artists  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Homan  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  (222)  placed  in  his  lararium  the  image  of 
Jesus,  but  no  one  knows  how  it  looked.  Eusebius  (325)  saw 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  a  bronze  statue  of  Christ,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “  To  the  Saviour,  the  Benefactor,”  which  Julian  the 
Apostate  (361)  destroyed.  If  this  was  not  the  statue  of  an 
emperor,  as  Gibbon  supposes,  then  there  existed  one  supposed 
actual  portrait  of  Christ  before  the  fourth  century. 
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Christ’s  Intellectual  Powers. 

The  mental  capacity  of  Jesus  was  truly  marvelous.  He  was 
a  man  of  limited  education,  but  his  mind  was  penetrating  and 
active.  As  to  his  education,  Jesus  received  only  the  common 
schooling,  not  a  higher  education  (John  7:  15).  Once  only 
it  is  reported  that  he  attended  one  of  those  scribal  colleges, 
which  met  within  the  temple  precinct,  when  after  he  had  become 
“  a  Son  of  the  Law  ”  by  confirmation,  he  visited  the  passover 
(Luke  2 :  42).  Luke  4:  16,  mentions  that  he  could  read,  and 
John  8:  8,  that  he  could  write.  Like  other  Jewish  boys  he 
attended  the  parochial  school,  when  six  years  of  age.  Because 
he  had  not  attended  a  rabbinical  college,  the  rulers  called  him 
“a  Samaritan”  (John  8,  48),  which  was  a  nickname  for  one 
who  had  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  rabbi.  His  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  literature  outside  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be 
determined.  That  he  was  familiar  with  Buddhism  is  a  hyper¬ 
critical  modern  fancy.  He  was  a  bilingual  or  plurilingual 
man.  His  mother  tongue  was  Aramaic.  Very  likely,  he 
understood  Greek,  for  he  seems  to  have  spoken  to  the  Greeks 
(John  12)  without  an  interpreter.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
he  read  the  classical  Hebrew.  Jesus  did  not  over-estimate 
mere  mental  training.  It  was  perhaps  when  rejected  by  the 
learned  men  of  his  nation  (John  10:  39,  40)  that  he  offered 
up  the  prayer  in  Math.  11 :  25. 

The  penetration  and  deep  insight  of  Jesus  was  wonderful. 
He  knew  by  a  glance  what  was  in  man.  He  called  Peter  a 
rock,  Nathanael,  an  Israelite  without  guile,  Herod  Agrippa, 
a  fox,  the  pharisees,  hypocrites  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  by 
implication,  an  outcast.  His  knowledge  of  character  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  treatment  accorded  by  him  to  each  of  the  three 
would-be  disciples  (Luke  9:  57-62).  Neither  did  his  insight 
fail  him  when  he  called  Judas  for  his  disciple.  Judas’  moral 
descent  was  gradual.  The  keenness  of  Christ’s  mind  is  amply 
illustrated  by  his  frequent  encounters  with  the  wise  men  of 
his  nation  in  debate.  He  worsted  them  on  their  own  proper 
field  (cf.  Mark  12:  28-34;  Math.  22:  41-46).  The  people 
marvelled,  saying :  “  How  hath  this  man  learning,  though  he 
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hath  not  studied  ?  ”  Jesus’  answer  is  his  claim  of  divine 
revelation  (John  5:  20). 

A  very  conspicuous  quality  of  our  Lord’s  intellect  was 
breadth.  All  other  great  men  represent  sectional,  not  uni¬ 
versal  humanity,  as  e.  g.,  Socrates  was  never  anything  else 
than  a  great  Greek;  Luther,  a  German;  Calvin,  a  Frenchman; 
Washington,  an  American.  Christ  was  no  nativist  (John  4)  ; 
he  selected  his  disciples  from  all  classes  and  of  various  temper¬ 
aments  and  sent  them  to  all  nations.  He  embraces  publicans 
and  other  outcasts.  Over  against  narrow  ultra-conservatism, 
he  was  liberal  in  his  views  on  religious,  moral  and  ceremonial 
questions,  such  as  the  traditions  of  the  elders  and  unscriptural 
views  of  the  sabbath.  This  brought  him  into  constant  conflict 
with  his  countrymen  and  eventually  to  the  cross.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  broadmindedness  goes  what  we  might  call 
his  self -limitation,  or  narrowness,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word.  His  personal  work,  and  also  that  of  his  disciples  during 
his  lifetime  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews  only.  He  limited 
also  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  refused,  e.  g.,  to  interfere  in 
questions  of  inheritance,  taxation,  etc.  “  In  der  Beschran- 
kung  zeigt  sich  der  Meister”  (Goethe). 

It  has  been  questioned  that  our  Lord  was  original.  If  by 
this  term  is  meant  that  which  has  no  organic  relation  with 
the  past  or  the  coining  of  new  words,  or  startling  ideas,  Jesus 
was  not  original.  And  yet  he  made  that  impression  upon  his 
contemporaries.  “A  new  teaching!  We  have  never  seen  it 
after  this  fashion’’ — these  were  the  exclamations.  Jesus  was 
original,  (1)  in  that  he  altered  the  proportion  of  truth,  exalt¬ 
ing  and  expanding  what  had  been  previously  neglected,  e.  g., 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  immanence  of  God  and  taking 
for  granted  doctrines  as,  e.  g.,  the  unity  and  holiness  of  God ; 

(2)  he  claimed  a  unique  knowfledge  of  God  (Luke  10,  22)  ; 

(3)  he  put  new  interpretations  upon  well-known  truths,  as, 
e.  g.,  when  he  explained  Isa.  61:  1  in  Hazareth;  (4)  he 
taught  with  a  new  accent  of  assurance  and  authority :  “  but  I 
say  unto  you,”  so  that  the  people  exclaimed,  “  with  authority 
he  teaches.” 
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All  his  teaching  is  pervaded  by  a  “  sweet  reasonableness.” 
Every  sentence  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  classical 
expression  of  unparalleled  common  sense.  How  reasonable  it 
sounds  to  hear  him  ask :  Is  not  life  more  than  raiment  ?  Why 
mutter  prayers  and  fast?  Is  not  the  soul  worth  more  than 
the  whole  world  ?  How  reasonable  is  his  test  of  truth,  “  If 
any  man  willeth  to  do  my  will  .  .  .  and  above  all,  that 
rule  which  on  account  of  its  supreme  reasonableness,  all  the 
world  calls  “  golden."  Christ  is  perfectly  normal,  not  eccen¬ 
tric  nor  erratic. 

Emotional  Characteristics  of  Jesus. 

The  strongest  emotion  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was  his  complete 
trust  in  God.  “  He  trusted  God  ”  said  even  his  enemies 
(Math.  27 :  43).  His  first  and  last  words  were  expressions  of 
faith.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
lilies  and  the  birds,  and  also  in  Gethsemane,  he  emphasized 
his  confidence  in  the  Father.  This  state  of  his  soul  Jesus 
expressed  in  his  habit  of  prayer.  (Luke  3  :  21,  22  ;  Mark  1 : 
35  ;  Luke  5  :  16  ;  6  :  12  ;  Math.  14 :  23  ;  Luke  9  :  18-28  ;  Math. 
26:  36;  Luke  23:  46.)  We  all  know  his  longest,  his  most 
submissive  and  his  last  prayer.  He  prayed  in  public,  in  soli¬ 
tary  places  (mountains  and  in  Gethsemane),  for  long  periods 
(temptation),  before  important  events  (the  choosing  of  the 
Twelve),  and  on  the  cross,  three  of  his  seven  last  words  being 
prayers.  He  exhorted  others  to  pray  and  taught  his  disciples 
a  form  of  prayer.  An  atmosphere  of  reverence  surrounds  the 
entire  life  of  Christ.  In  prayer,  his  language  was  not  familiar 
but  reverent,  his  posture  showed  respect.  He  cultivated  habits 
of  reverence;  he  prayed  before  meals,  he  was  regular  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  temple  and  synagogue  services ;  he  observed  the 
passover  meal,  going  through  the  usual  ritual.  This  close  walk 
with  God  spread  over  the  entire  life  of  the  Saviour  the  spirit 
of  optimism;  not  that  brainless  feeling  which  is  often  called 
by  this  name,  but  that  strong  conviction  horn  of  faith  in  God 
and  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  He  saw  the 
rocky  element  in  Peter,  he  knew  that  publicans  can  repent, 
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and  that  the  crown  follows  the  cross  (John  12:  32).  “Be 
of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,”  was  one  of  his  last 
words.  He  was  an  “  incorrigible  optimist.” 

The  soul  of  the  Lord  was  flushed,  so  to  say,  with  a  flood  of 
love  to  men.  Ho  one  ever  emphasized  the  value  of  man  as  he 
did  (Mark  8:  36;  Math.  16:  26).  He  interested  himself  in 
the  children,  watching  them  at  play  (Math.  11:  16),  rebuking 
his  disciples  for  keeping  them  from  him  (Math.  19:  13)  and 
declaring  the  child  an  example  to  his  disciples  (Math.  18:  2). 
This  spirit  of  love  manifests  itself  in  our  Lord’s  sympathetic 
disposition.  The  first  part  of  his  sermon  at  Hazareth  sounded 
so  gracious  because  it  was  spoken  with  deep  compassion.  With 
the  exception  of  about  eight,  all  his  miracles  are  works  of 
mercy.  His  throbbing  heart  is  shown  in  phrases  canstantly 
recurring:  “ moved  with  compassion”  (Math.  20:  34;  9:  36; 
Luke  7 :  13 ;  Math.  14:  14;  15:  32).  Twice  it  is  reported 
that  Christ  wept.  He  protected  woman  and  therefore  severely 
censured  the  lax  interpretation  of  the  divorce  laws  by  the 
liberal  school  of  Hillel.  Physical  and  moral  distress  pierced 
his  soul.  He  raised  fallen  women,  even  one  living  in  adultery, 
and  helped  the  poor  man  at  Bethesda.  He  cried  out  to  doomed 
Jerusalem  and  stretched  forth  his  hands,  saying  “  Come  unto 
me.”  While  embracing  all  men,  he  was  eager  for  more  inti¬ 
mate  friendship.  Even  before  the  beginning  of  his  public 
ministry  he  surrounded  himself  with  special  friends  (John  1 : 
39).  In  the  course  of  time,  wider  and  closer  circles  of  friends 
gathered  around  him  by  the  seventy,  the  twelve,  the  three,  the 
beloved  disciple.  But  there  was  never  any  favoritism.  He 
loved  each  one  to  the  measure  of  his  receptivity.  He  gave 
all  of  them  his  love  (John  13:  34),  his  knowledge  (John  15: 
15),  his  example  (John  13:  15).  He  loved  many  of  them  as 
special  friends  (John  11:  3-5;  13:  23). 

Love  has  a  large  family  of  daughters.  One  of  the  oldest  is 
obedience.  This  he  had  to  learn  (Heb.  5:  8).  To  his 
father’s  business  he  was  faithfully  devoted  (John  4:  34;  6: 
38 ;  8 :  29).  In  his  family,  he  was  a  dutiful  son  and  brother, 
probably  the  bread-winner  after  Joseph’s  death.  He  appears 
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to  his  brother  James  after  his  resurrection  and  on  the  cross  he 
makes  provision  for  his  mother.  The  address  “woman”  in 
John  2 :  4  is  not  disrespectful  according  to  custom  and  the 
idiom  of  the  language.  Obedience  is  a  close  neighbor  to 
humility.  He  emptied  himself  (Phil.  2:  5-11),  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  warns  them  of  the  spirit  of  dominance, 
and  enters  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday  on  the  humble  beast 
of  peace.  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly  and  flocked 
to  him  in  large  numbers;  yet  he  remained  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  When  they  urged  him  to  become  king,  he  refused.  In 
all  this  he  was  absolutely  sincere  and  outspoken.  Hypocricy 
he  hated.  He  used  plain  words.  He  called  the  rulers  liars, 
and  Herod  Antipas  a  fox.  Closely  allied  to  this  virtue  is 
the  Lord’s  candor,  which  means  whiteness,  from  candidus,  i.  e., 
openness  and  frankness,  without  guile  and  craft.  He  never 
held  back  the  truth.  He  told  his  disciples,  “  behold  I  sent  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves”  (Math.  10).  Thrice 
he  announced  his  death,  when  all  expected  a  great  triumph. 
His  candor  at  Capernaum  reduced  the  number  of  his  followers 
materially  (John  7:  66).  He  candidly  speaks  of  limitations 
to  his  knowledge  and  authority,  during  his  lifetime  on  earth 
(Mark  13:  32;  10:  40).  In  John  14:  1  he  assures  his 
disciples  that  they  may  always  expect  candor  from  him. 

Christ  was  a  generous  soul.  When  he  said,  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  he  spoke  of  his  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  He  had  no  money,  but  he  gave  his  time,  strength,  ideas, 
heart  and  life.  Sympathy  consumed  his  life  blood.  He 
pleased  not  himself  (Pom.  15:  3).  His  death  was  a  free 
surrender,  a  self-sacrifice  (John  10:  17,  18).  While  severe 
towards  himself,  he  was  very  considerate  for  others.  He  re¬ 
members  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and  offers  the  disciples 
a  vacation  (Mark  6:  31).  A  large  measure  of  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  was  poured  out  over  his  entire  personality.  The  painters 
represent  him  as  sad  and  melancholy,  hut  on  friend  and  foe 
he  made  the  opposite  impression.  The  latter  called  him  a 
glutton  and  winebibber,  a  boon  companion  of  sinners,  i.  e., 
light-hearted  men.  These  slanders  prove  that  he  did  not  im- 
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press  his  contemporaries  as  morose.  His  friends  tell  us  that 
he  attended  a  wedding  and  various  social  occasions,  that  he 
discouraged  fasting,  compared  himself  to  a  bridegroom,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  child  is  the  pattern  for  a  true  disciple,  com¬ 
pared  his  kingdom  to  a  marriage-feast  and  bade  them  even  to 
express  their  joy  outwardly:  “  Rejoice  and  leap  for  joy.’’ 
True,  the  sources  do  not  record  that  he  ever  laughed,  but  they 
mention  twice  that  he  wept  because  it  was  so  exceptional.  As 
a  friend  of  nature  he  often  speaks  of  flowers  and  birds,  both 
of  which  are  emblems  of  joy. 

The  Will  Powee  of  Jesus. 

The  firmness  of  Christ’s  character  is  very  conspicuous. 
Neither  friend  nor  foe  could  bend  or  manipulate  him.  He 
opposed  false  traditions  and  standards,  repulsed  Peter  when 
he  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  Jerusalem,  also  his 
brethren  (John  7:  3)  and  even  his  mother  at  Cana  and 
Capernaum  (John  2:1;  Math.  12:  46-50).  He  was  little 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  he  was  a  universal  genius. 
In  his  teaching  the  element  of  firmness  and  certainty  is  very 
apparent.  He  was  absolutely  certain  of  the  truth.  He  knew 
God  had  a  plan  and  he  also  knew  what  it  was.  With  manly 
firmness  and  prophetic  clearness  he  approaches  his  passion. 
This  characteristic  did  not  repulse  men.  He  was  very 
accessible  to  all  kinds  of  people:  to  simple  fishermen  (John  1 : 
37 ;  Mark  1:  16),  to  anxious  parents  (Mark  5:  22;  7:  25; 
10 :  13),  to  publicans  (Math.  9  :  10 ;  10 :  3  ;  11 :  19  ;  Luke  19 : 
2)  ;  to  sinful  women  (Luke  7  :  37  ;  Math.  21 :  31).  His  charm 
and  magnetism  increased  his  popularity.  Another  active 
virtue  of  Jesus  was  his  patience ,  which  may  he  defined  as  a 
calm  waiting  for  something  hoped  for.  He  waited  for  many 
years  till  the  Baptist  arose.  When  urged  to  hurry  on,  he 
replies :  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  a  day ;  my  hour  has  not 
come  (see  also  John  7).  Instead  of  setting  Palestine  on  fire 
with  a  Messianic  declaration,  before  the  people  were  prepared, 
he  asks,  “  tell  no  man,”  and  after  the  transfiguration  he  says : 
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“keep  still.”  The  slowness  of  his  disciples  tried  his  patience, 
but  he  never  lost  it  (Math.  15  :  16  ;  16  :  5-12).  How  patiently 
did  he  treat  Judas,  warning  him  again  and  again  of  the  lurk¬ 
ing  danger.  The  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  was  not  a  lack  of 
patience,  but  an  acted  parable. 

The  Lord’s  will  power  was  surcharged  with  a  glowing 
enthusiasm ,  which  has  been  defined  as  being  possessed  by  God 
(Luke  2 :  41 ;  Math.  4:  1).  His  friends  considered  him  on 
the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  and  insanity  and  his  enemies 
said  he  was  possessed  of  a  demon  (Mark  3:  21—31).  This 
quality  drew  like-minded  men  to  him.  Side  by  side  in  Jesus’ 
character,  goes  undaunted  courage,  physical,  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  He  faces  the  mob,  his  traitor,  the  desecrators  of  the 
temple,  the  rulers.  Hotice  his  calmness  in  the  tempest,  before 
his  judges,  and  at  the  crucifixion.  He  preaches  unpopular 
truths  at  Hazareth,  remains  firm  when  many  left  him  at  the 
crisis  in  Capernaum,  and  dares  to  offend  good  society  by  dis¬ 
regarding  conventionalities.  He  preaches  good  sermons  to 
small  audiences  (Hicodemus,  Samaritan  woman).  But  this 
quality  never  degenerated  into  foolhardiness.  Jesus  was 
cautious  and  circumspect.  Several  times  he  fled  from  danger, 
for  eighteen  months  he  staid  away  from  Jerusalem,  after  the 
rulers  had  taken  official  action  to  kill  him  (John  5:  18). 
After  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council  he  withdraws  to  Ephraim  (John  11:  47-54). 
Another  manly  virtue  in  the  Lord’s  character  is  his  indigna¬ 
tion.  He  repelled  temptation  (Mark  8 :  33)  ;  hypocrisy 
roused  him  to  a  flame  of  judgment  (Mark  3 :  5,  11,  15-17 ; 
Math.  23:  1—36)  ;  treachery  shook  him  to  the  center  of  his 
being  (John  13:  21)  ;  desecration  of  the  temple  angered  him; 
perversion  of  the  true  idea  of  death  aroused  him  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  (John  11:  38).  He  was  indignant  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  rulers  accorded  to  the  people.  Indifference  toward 
wrong  is  an  unerring  sign  of  moral  deterioration.  In  Jesus, 
indignation  never  passed  the  limit,  where  it  becomes  sin;  it 
was  one  manifestation  of  his  love. 
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The  Unity  of  Christ’s  Character. 

Binding  these  various  qualities  together,  what  is  the  total 
impression,  der  Gesamteindruck,  which  the  eye  and  ear  wit¬ 
nesses  had  of  the  man  Jesus  ?  First,  the  gospels  portray  him, 
negatively,  as  a  sinless  man.  This  was  his  own  conviction 
and  the  testimony  of  friends  and  foes:  the  Baptist,  Peter, 
Judas,  Pilate  and  his  wife,  the  malefactor  and  centurion,  the 
false  witnesses  (I  Peter  2:  22;  II  Cor.  5:  21;  I  John  3:5; 
Heb.  4:  15;  7:  26).  He  is  intolerant  of  evil.  He  never 
prayed  for,  but  bestows  pardon.  More  than  this:  it  is  moral 
'perfection,  absolute  goodness  that  he  possesses  according  to  the 
gospel  story.  “Ho  one  is  good  but  the  father  ”  (Math.  19  :  17) 
does  not  contradict  this.  There  Jesus  refused  the  attribute, 
because  the  speaker  regarded  him  as  a  mere  man.  Both  these 
qualities  constituted  his  spiritual-mindedness,  by  which  we 
mean  the  general  bend  of  thought  and  motive  toward  divine 
things.  He  moves  habitually  in  the  realm  of  heavenly  reali¬ 
ties.  Proofs  of  this  are  too  abundant  to  be  specific  in  detail. 
Jesus  made  the  impression  of  strength  and  true  greatness. 
The  paintings  which  make  him  appear  subdued  and  effeminate 
are  not  true  to  the  colors  furnished  by  those  who  saw  him  every 
day.  By  his  power  of  personality  he  drew  the  good  and  re¬ 
pulsed  bad  men.  The  Baptist  said,  he  is  greater  than  I. 
“  Follow  me,”  he  said  to  the  disciples,  and  they  felt  a  strange 
fascination  which  drew  them  towards  him.  The  bitter  hatred 
of  his  enemies  indicates  power,  for  we  cannot  hate  a  weakling, 
much  as  we  may  despise  him.  He  claims  greatness ,  but  it  is 
singularly  modest  and  quiet.  It  attracts  and  never  repels  the 
well-disposed  beholder.  Even  children  seemed  to  have  loved 
him.  He  was  great  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  perfect  man¬ 
liness,  while  others  are  often  only  great  artists,  great  con¬ 
querors,  great  statesmen,  but  small  men.  In  contrast  with 
the  jealousy,  pettiness  and  malice  of  his  friends  and  foes, 
Christ’s  greatness  shines  forth  gloriously :  Behold  the  Man  ! 

An  analysis  of  Christ’s  character,  such  as  we  have  attempted, 
will  in  no  wise  do  justice  to  the  subject,  even  if  it  amounted  to 
a  complete  catalogue  of  his  characteristics,  without  mention- 
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ing  the  poise,  the  fine  balance  of  faculties,  the  even  proportion 
and  perfect  harmony  of  virtues  apparently  opposite  and  con¬ 
tradictory  which  distinguishes  him  from  other  men.  Ordi¬ 
nary  men  are  in  constant  danger  of  extremes.  From 
enthusiasm  they  run  into  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  from 
firmness  into  harshness,  from  mildness  into  weakness.  This 
answers  the  question  whether  we  can  attribute  to  Jesus  any  one 
of  the  four  temperaments.  “He  was  neither  sanguine,  like 
Peter ;  nor  choleric,  like  Paul ;  nor  melancholic,  like  John;  nor 
phlegmatic,  like  James.  He  combined  the  vivacity  without 
the  levity  of  the  sanguine,  the  vigor  without  the  violence  of 
the  choleric,  the  seriousness  without  the  austerity  of  the  melan¬ 
cholic,  the  calmness  without  the  apathy  of  the  phlegmatic, 
temperament”  (Schaff,  Person  of  Christ). 

How  do  the  writers  of  the  Hew  Testament  account  for  this 
unique  personality  ?  Simply  by  accepting  Christ’s  own  testi¬ 
mony  concerning  his  superhuman  and  divine  origin  and  char¬ 
acter — his  coequality  and  coeternity  with  the  Father,  as 
explained  in  the  first  chapters  of  Mathew,  Luke  and  John,  and 
many  other  passages.  On  any  other  theory  the  appearance  of 
absolutely  perfect  and  sinless  manhood  makes  a  much  larger 
draft  on  reason  and  faith  than  the  Biblical  accounts  do. 

Our  task  as  indicated  in  the  wording  of  the  subject  is 
finished.  For  completeness  sake,  it  may,  however,  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  us  that  there  are  other  portraits  of  Jesus. 
The  ancient  sketches  painted  by  the  Ebionites,  Gnostics  and 
other  sects,  as  well  as  that  by  the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments, 
which  make  Christ  or  his  apostles,  or  both  common  frauds  and 
imposters  are  entirely  faded  and  have  to-day  only  antiquarian 
interest.  The  various  liberal  schools  and  individuals  have 
mixed  the  colors  furnished  by  the  Hew  Testament  writers  with 
contemporary  philosophy  and  science  and  this  accounts  for  the 
variety  of  their  portraits.  They  believe  that  the  true  colors 
are  to  be  found  back  and  behind  the  glaring  varnish  with  which 
the  “  dogmatism  ”  of  the  Apostolic  Church  has  covered  over 
the  real  picture  of  Jesus.  This  varnish  they  call  enthusiasm, 
self-deception,  myths,  legends  and  fiction.  The  pictures  of 
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the  liberal  schools  vary  much,  from  the  radicalism  of  Strauss, 
Renan  and  Schenkel,  to  the  saner  views  of  Keim,  Harnack, 
Julicher,  Boussets,  Pfleiderer  and  Frenssen.  These  learned 
men  believe  that  they  by  criticism  of  the  sources  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  restored  the  real  Jesus,  as  painted  behind  the 
glaring  church  colors.  And  this,  in  general  outlines,  is  his 
portrait:  Jesus  is  a  great  man,  but  a  product  of  his  times,  with 
the  limitations  of  his  period.  He  had  sin  in  his  nature,  but 
he  has  conquered  this  defect.  He  was  born  like  any  other 
man;  he  never  rose  from  the  dead.  The  most  modern  portrait 
of  Christ  differs  still  more  from  the  Hew  Testament  sketch. 
The  men  who  employ  the  new  religio-historical  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  reject  both  portraits  of  Jesus,  that  of  the  Hew 
Testament  and  theological  tradition,  as  well  as  that  of  liberal¬ 
ism  as  unscientific.  Between  the  two  these  radicals  consider 
the  portrait  painted  by  the  church  as  more  scientific.  The 
historicity  of  Jesus  must  fall,  say  Kalthoff,  Smith,  Jensen,  and 
others.  Jensen  believes  that  the  story  of  Jesus  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Babylonian  Gilgamesh  legend;  and  the  two  physi¬ 
cians  Rasmussen  and  Loosten  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  nervous 
wreck  bordering  on  insanity.  With  this,  the  most  modern 
portrait  of  Jesus,  theological  science  seems  to  have  reached  the 
limit,  and  the  pendulum  is  already  seen  to  swing  backwards 
to  saner  and  more  Biblical  conceptions. 

Helpful  literature  on  the  character  of  Jesus  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  books:  Jefferson,  Character  of  Jesus ;  A.  W.  Hitchcock, 
The  Psychology  of  Jesus ;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Studies  in  the  Inner 
Life  of  Jesus;  Maclaren,  The  Mind  of  the  Master ;  Schaff, 
The  Person  of  Christ ;  Grutzmacher,  1st  das  liberate  Christus- 
bild  modern ;  an  article  on  the  “  Character  of  Jesus  ”  in  Hast¬ 
ing’s  Dictionary  of  the  Gospels. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
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THE  MODERN  DEACONESS. 

Diaconate  of  Women  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern 

Church. 

G.  A.  SCHWEDES. 

The  gospel  is  the  magna  charta  of  womanhood :  of  her 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  heaven’s  gift  to  men  and  women  alike.  St.  Paul 
insists  that  in  Christ  all  are  one,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
class,  sex  or  race.  His  letters  make  it  clear  that  women  were 
free  to  exercise  the  spiritual  gifts,  including  prophecy,  and 
enjoyed  the  utmost  liberty  at  the  services  of  worship  and  the 
Agapes.  You  need  not  read  many  chapters  of  St.  Luke  to 
find  that  among  the  Gospel  narrators  he  is  foremost  in  showing 
that  women  also  had  part  in  the  Gospel  story,  and  in  his  other 
book  “the  Acts,”  he  makes  frequent  mention  of  them.  St. 
Paul  made  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  woman,  whose  self-sacrificing  labors  had  made 
her  worthy  of  all  honor.  Harnack  believes  that  the  disputed 
author  of  Hebrews  was  a  woman,  the  energetic  and  highly- 
gifted  Priscilla.1 

Of  the  two  offices  in  the  Apostolic  Church  only  the  second 
was  open  to  the  gentler  sex.  There  were  no  women-apostles, 
as  there  had  been  no  women-elders  in  the  synagogue.  It  was 
regarded  a  disgraceful  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  fifth 
century  when  women-priests  officiated  at  her  alters.  But  the 
office  of  Diakonos  was  open  to  women  as  well  as  men;  and  if 
a  faithful  record  of  the  Church’s  early  diaconate  had  been 
kept,  it  would  be  found  that  Phoebe,  Tryphena,  Tryphosa, 

1  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  IV.,  in  article  “Woman.” 
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Persis,  Euodia,  Syntyche,  Julia  (I  name  only  seven)  had 
rendered  helpful  service  in  the  Church  and  for  the  growth  of 
God’s  Kingdom,  even  as  Stephen,  Philip  and  others  of  “  the 
Seven.”  The  diaconate  is  a  fact  in  church-history,  even  as 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  It  does  not  follow  the  track  of 
great  victories  as  of  world  powers,  but  the  quiet  path  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  love  and  mercy,  often  unnoticed  save  in  distress,  unseen 
save  by  the  all-seeing  eye. 

The  name  which  Fliedner  gave  to  the  office  he  established, 
shows  that  he  did  not  regard  it  a  new  creation,  but  a  revival  of 
the  Diaconate  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  When  St.  Paul 
(Pom.  16:1)  speaks  of  Phoebe  as  a  Diahonos,  he  refers  to  her 
as  occupying  a  regularly  appointed  office  in  the  Church;  and 
by  “  our  sister  ”  he  indicates  evidently  that  the  office  was 
universally  recognized.  When  St.  Paul  again  testifies  “  she 
hath  been  a  helper  of  many,”  he  reminds  us  of  the  ministry  in 
temporal  things  to  which  the  original  Seven  were  chosen,  “  to 
serve  tables,”  i.  e.,  to  minister  to  the  bodily  wants  of  the  poor 
and  sick.  That  St.  Paul  regarded  the  office  as  important  in 
the  Church,  his  cordial  recommendation  of  Phoebe,  and  testi¬ 
mony  to  her  activity,  give  ample  assurance.  There  is  how¬ 
ever  no  descriptive  reference  in  the  Kew  Testament  to  the 
deaconess  office  as  such. 

Another  name  for  the  office  of  helpers  in  the  early  congrega¬ 
tions  is  that  of  widows  (I  Tim.  5:  9-10;  Ti.  2:  3-5).  Of 
this  also  no  accurate  description  is  given,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  were  chosen  to  give  or  to  receive 
aid.  Doubtless  there  were  many  congregations  in  which  the 
office  of  widows  was  occupied  with  the  same  duties  which  in 
others  belonged  to  deaconesses.  Both  existed  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  different  names  were  evidently  applied  to  the  same 
service. 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions ,  written  about  300  A.  D.  in 
Syria,  mention  widows  and  virgins  not  as  an  office  in  the 
Church,  but  as  being  worthy  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
benevolence.  But  the  Constitutions  clearly  describe  the 
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deaconess  office  with  their  duties  in  caring  for  the  poor  and 
sick,  teaching  and  preparing  women  candidates  for  baptism.2 

But  earlier  than  this,  in  the  age  of  the  persecutions, 
deaconesses  were  prominent  in  the  Church  and  fearlessly  active 
for  the  faith  they  had  espoused.  When  Trajan  was  emperor 
(98-117  A.  D.),  Pliny  as  governor  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  sent  a  letter  of  report  and  inquiry  to  his  imperial 
master,  which  is  still  extant.3  He  says  of  the  Christians: 
“  ...  they  are  accustomed  on  certain  days  to  assemble  before 
sunrise,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,  and  to  pledge 
themselves  to  do  no  wrong.  Afterward  they  assemble  again 
for  a  meal  in  a  mixed  company,  without  distinction  as  to  sex 
or  social  rank:  this  they  also  have  discontinued  since  the  im¬ 
perial  edict  prohibiting  public  assemblies.  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrest  and  examine  by  torture  on  the  rack  two  young 
women  they  call  Diakonissa,  but  could  discover  nothing  but 
an  unswerving  superstition.”  It  is  evident  that  the  governor 
would  not  have  selected  deaconesses  for  this  cruel  examination, 
had  they  not  at  times  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
Christian  circles. 

In  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  about  400  A.  D.,  Constantinople 
was  a  magnificent  city,  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  Orient  was 
combined  with  Greek  elegance  and  culture,  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  city  had  forty  deaconesses,  shows  the 
strong  emphasis  placed  on  practical  benevolence.  Prominent 
among  these  was  Olympia,  a  wealthy  widow  of  the  nobility, 
whom  the  emperor  Theodosius  desired  to  receive  into  his  court, 
when  widowed  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  but  she  declined  the 
honor  and  consecrated  herself  to  the  deaconess  service.  She 
was  doubtless  the  superior  in  the  deaconess  community,  and 
the  letters  addressed  to  her  by  Chrysostom  from  his  place  of 
banishment  in  the  Caucasus,  testify  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  office  was  held.  The  deaconess  office  had  at  this  time 

2  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  beautiful  prayer  prescribed  in  the 
Constitutions  for  the  consecration  of  deaconesses  is  held  in  high  regard 
even  to  this  day,  and  is  still  used  in  the  office  for  such  services. 

3  Geschichte  der  weiblichen  Diulconie,  Dr.  Theodore  Schaefer,  published 
at  Hamburg,  Vol.  I.,  p.  37. 
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attained  the  crown  of  its  development.  It  was  in  every  way 
an  office  of  the  Church.  Induction  was  by  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  under  whose  oversight  the  service  was  governed. 
Young  women  came  into  it  not  only  from  the  lower  classes,  but 
those  also  from  the  most  wealthy  and  noble  families  deemed 
it  an  honor  to  serve. 

But  this  period  of  the  flower  of  diaconate  was  also  the  time 
of  its  decay.  Chrysostom  had  warned  against  the  danger  of 
seeking  righteousness  in  good  works.  The  saintly  Makrina,  of 
a  distinguished  family  in  Pontus  (the  sister  of  two  bishops, 
Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  defender  of  the  Nicene 
Faith),  is  still  a  real  deaconess  in  her  beautiful  service  to  the 
poor  and  sick,  bringing  comfort,  lightening  burdens :  hut  the 
spirit  of  the  nun  is  growing;  emphasis  is  on  the  greater  merit 
of  celibacy,  monastic  poverty,  ascetic  sanctity.  Gregory’s 
beautiful  biography  of  his  sister  may  rebuke  the  selfishness  of 
our  age,  but  it  had  lost  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The 
Convent  was  the  grave  of  the  diaconate.  Though  here  and 
there  in  the  East  deaconesses  existed  in  the  Church  until  the 
twelfth  century,  the  feudal  militarism  of  the  age  sent  women 
of  strong  religious  impulse  into  the  convent,  just  as  it  drove 
literature,  art  and  science  into  the  monastery. 

It  was  the  dominance  of  the  hierarchy  that  caused  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  conventual  worship  to  displace  the  service  of  loving 
ministry.  With  the  stifling  of  the  evangelical  faith  in  the 
Romish  Church,  the  office  founded  on  the  gospel  of  Christian 
love  had  to  vanish  also.  Love  inspired  by  Christ  does  not  seek 
merit  for  its  work,  but  gives  itself  freely  in  the  spirit  of 
humble  thankfulness  for  mercies  received. 

How  this  spirit  of  evangelical  faith  and  love  was  here  and 
there  revived  is  seen  in  phenomena  like  the  founding  of  the 
Beghards  and  Beguines,  by  the  priest  Lambert  of  Liege,  which 
were  religious  associations  of  men  and  societies  of  women,  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium ;  and  the  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  of  the  com¬ 
munistic  life  established  by  Gerhart  Grood  in  the  fourteenth 
century:  the  aim  of  all  these  was  not  only  mystic  contempla- 
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tion,  but  also  the  better  instruction  of  the  people  and  works  of 
practical  benevolence.  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  a  member  of 
the  brotherhood,  and  the  famous  book  of  which  he  is  author, 
testifies  to  their  real  evangelical  spirit.  But  the  Church’s 
relentless  persecution  to  suppress  these  societies,  shows  that 
their  spirit  and  genius  were  foreign  to  the  Church  of  that 
day. 

Even  after  the  Reformation  this  same  evangelical  spirit 
emerges  in  the  activity  and  the  societies  founded  by  Vincent 
de  Paul  (b.  1576)  a  Franciscan  priest  of  Paris,  the  prompt¬ 
ing  of  whose  personal  zeal  and  of  the  societies  he  formed,  i.  e., 
“  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  ”  and  “  Sisters  of  Charity  ”  (not 
nuns)  was  evidently  real  love  to  Christ. 

The  Reformation  was  the  revival  of  the  Apostolic  Christian 
faith,  a  return  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  fountain  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  fountain  of  Christian  life.  That  this  faith  should 
show  itself  active  in  love  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  large 
congregations  it  was  impossible  for  the  minister  to  render  every 
service  which  opportunity  offered.  In  the  century  before  the 
Reformation  some  of  the  Waldensian  and  Moravian  congrega¬ 
tions  found  it  helpful  to  have  deaconesses.  But  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Gospel  should  first  thoroughly  permeate  the 
whole  social  life  of  the  people,  before  the  diaconate  could 
become  successful.  Luther  had  formulated  the  plan  to  have 
a  city  divided  into  sections,  according  to  the  population,  and 
each  to  be  provided  with  a  pastor  and  several  deaconesses ;  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  inaugurate  the  plan  until  the  Lord  had  made  Christians. 
Doubtless  he  was  right,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  slow  progress 
made  during  the  centuries  following. 

The  Synod  of  the  Lower  Rhine  province  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  at  Wesel  in  1568,  resolved  to  establish  two 
kinds  of  deacons,  one  to  gather  and  distribute  alms,  the  other 
to  care  for  the  sick,  and  that  women  should  engage  in  this 
service.  At  a  meeting  of  the  synod  ten  years  later  the  question 
again  came  up,  whether  the  work  should  not  be  revived,  since 
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nothing  had  been  done.  Many  of  the  convents  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  that  had  become  Protestant  were  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  children.  In  the  province  of  Sedan,  Netherlands,  the  Re¬ 
formed  prince  Henry  Robert  von  der  Mark  used  the  convents 
for  such  educational  work  and  for  the  societies  of  “  Young 
Women  of  Charity/’  who  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  and 
the  care  of  the  sick.4  The  Mennonites  in  Holland  had  a  form 
of  limited  deaconess  service  in  some  of  their  congregations. 
Count  Zinzendorf  urged  the  Moravian  Synod  in  1745  to 
organize  a  form  of  deaconess  service  in  every  congregation : 
and  favorable  action  was  taken,  but  little  came  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  within  the  brief  space  of  twenty  years 
four  separate  attempts  were  made  (1815-1835)  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  Church  by  either  transplanting  the  Catholic  order 
of  “  Sisters  of  Charity  ”  to  Protestant  soil,  or  reviving  the 
deaconess  order.  The  German  minister  von  Stein  was  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  the  practical  benevolence  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  favored  the  organization  of  sisters  of  charity,  like 
those  in  the  Romish  Church:  and  the  minister  von  Bodel- 
schwing  likewise  exerted  his  influence  to  encourage  such  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  women,  pointing  especially  to  those  in 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  leading  lives  of  pure  indolence. 

Amalie  Sieveking,  like  Florence  Nightingale,  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  sick  and  paor  during  the  Hamburg 
epidemic  in  1831,  and  endeavored  by  letter  and  personal  appeal 
to  interest  others  in  founding  a  Protestant  order  of  “  Sisters 
of  Charity” :  but  succeeded  only  in  starting  several  societies  of 
nurses  for  the  hospitals.  She  deserves  all  honor,  however,  as 
one  of  the  world’s  beneficent  philanthropists. 

4  We  may  recall  the  Pilgrim  congregation  of  the  English  refugees  at 
Amsterdam,  circa  1608,  with  their  pastors  Smith  and  Robinson,  and  the 
aged  widow  of  three  score  years,  a  deaconess,  who  clothed  her  office  with 
much  dignity  and  many  years  of  service.  The  picture  history  has  retained 
for  us  is  of  her  custom  to  sit  at  a  certain  place  in  the  church,  and  with 
a  birch  rod  to  keep  the  children  orderly  during  worship.  She  was  also 
zealous  in  gathering  alms,  visiting  the  sick  and  needy,  and  watching  over 
the  young  women:  a  real  deaconess  in  all  but  her  “little  birchen  rod.” 
And  there  were  doubtless  many  other  instances  of  such  devoted  helpers, 
of  which  no  record  has  been  kept. 
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We  came  closer  to  the  idea  of  the  Protestant  diaconate  with 
Pastor  John  Klonne,  of  Wesel,  Westphalian  Germany,  who 
pointed  clearly  to  the  renewal  of  the  New  Testament  diaconate, 
instead  of  aiming  to  transplant  the  Catholic  society  into  the 
Protestant  Church;  and  in  1820  published  a  brochure,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  strong  conviction  that  the  revival  of 
the  apostolic  diaconate  was  the  great  problem  of  the  Church  of 
that  period.  His  plan  was  to  make  the  diaconate  of  women 
an  office  of  the  congregation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  con¬ 
sistory;  the  service  among  the  poor  and  sick  should  be  for 
two  years,  and  then  one  half  of  the  number  should  drop  out, 
to  he  replaced  by  others.  There  was  no  idea  of  a  life-calling 
or  special  training  for  deaconesses.  Klonne  gained  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  several  royal  and  other  prominent  persons  to  his 
plan,  and  tried  to  compass  the  organization  by  synodal  action. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  his  plans  realized,  but  paved  the  way 
for  others  to  succeed  where  he  had  failed. 

Likewise  Count  Adelbert  von  Recke-V ollmerstein,  the  founder 
of  a  charitable  institution  at  Uusseldorf,5  in  1835  published 
the  first  number  of  a  proposed  periodical,  entitled  “  The  Dea¬ 
coness,  or  Life  and  Service  of  Female  Workers  in  the  Church 
for  Teaching  and  Nursing.”  Fliedner  had  already  begun  his 
work  at  this  time  in  a  quiet  way.  The  Count  says  that  for 
twenty  years  he  had  urged  the  need  of  deaconesses.  His  idea 
was  to  have  the  diaconate  made  a  church-office,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  and  to  find  the  scope  for  its  service  not  only 
in  the  home  congregations,  but  also  abroad  in  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  fields.  A  deaconess  institute  must  be  established  with 
abbotess,  archdeaconess  and  deaconesses ;  and  this  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  at  Diisseldorf.  The  Crown-prince  of  Germany, 
afterward  King  Frederick  IV.,  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  advised  that  recognition  of  the  deaconess  office 
in  the  Church  be  secured  by  ecclesiastical  action.  It  was  a 
dream,  and  remained  a  dream  until  Fliedner  had  for  years 
labored  and  conquered. 

5  He  founded  the  Rescue  House  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in  later  years  estab¬ 
lished  the  Deaconess  Motherhouse  in  Crashnitz. 
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I  have  briefly  traced  these  developments  of  plans  and  ten¬ 
tative  beginnings,  to  show  that  for  centuries  the  need  of  the 
female  diaconate  was  keenly  and  persistently  felt  in  many 
sections  of  Protestantism.  But  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
does  not  accomplish  His  designs  by  the  resolutions  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies,  nor  through  the  influence  of  the  world’s  great 
and  noble,  hut  by  the  humble  sacrifice  of  consecrated  Life.6 
“  Hot  by  might,  nor  by  power,  saith  the  Lord.” 

Geo.  Henry  Theodore  Fliedner  came  to  the  little  town  of 
Kaiserswerth  along  the  Bhine  in  January,  1822,  having  made 
the  journey  on  foot,  to  become  pastor  when  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  at  Epstein,  near  Wiesbaden,  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1800,  where  his  father  was  pastor,  hut  died  during 
the  strenuous  times  of  war,  when  the  lad  was  only  thirteen 
years  old.  Through  the  generosity  of  relatives  and  friends 
he  was  sent  to  the  universities  of  Giessen  and  Gottingen,  and 
passed  his  theological  examinations  at  twenty  years.  Then  he 
was  tutor  in  the  home  of  a  merchant  at  Cologne,  until  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  call  from  Kaiserswerth.  He  had  been  settled  as 
pastor  in  the  village  for  about  a  month,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
180  thalers,  when  the  factory  shut  down  in  which  most  of  his 
parishioners  were  silk-weavers :  and  the  town  being  predomi¬ 
nantly  Catholic,  it  seemed  impossible  to  maintain  the  little 
congregation.  But  he  felt  that  if  the  people  needed  the  Gospel 
in  their  prosperity,  the  need  was  all  the  greater  in  dire 
poverty.  The  Good-Shepherd  spirit  sent  him  out  with  the 
beggar’s  staff  to  collect  funds  along  the  Bhine,  in  Holland,  and 
England.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose  to  endow  the  little 
parish,  and  gained  what  was  a  thousand  fold  more  to  him,  an 
insight  into  faith-inspired  Christian  works,  which  illumined 
his  heart  with  a  consciousness  of  the  work  to  which  God  had 
called  him. 

The  activities  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
greatly  impressed  him,  and  especially  the  noble  influence 

6  When  the  founder  of  an  English  benevolent  institution  was  asked 
whether  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  build  up  such  an  institution  as  he  had 
established,  he  said,  “  Yes,  it  cost  a  life.” 
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exerted  by  the  British  Prison  Association.  For  a  man  of 
snch  aggressive  nature  nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than 
the  evidences  of  living  faith  he  beheld  in  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  and  societies  for  the  welfare  of  men,  of  missions,  the 
Bible,  prisons,  the  poor,  orphans,  hospitals,  etc.  On  his  return 
home  he  began  to  work  zealously  for  prison-reform,  and  walked 
all  the  way  to  Diisseldorf,  every  two  weeks  for  three  years,  to 
conduct  worship  in  the  penitentiary.7  After  visiting  the  chief 
prisons  of  the  province  he  organized  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Prison  Associtation.  It  was  during  his  tour  to  collect  funds 
for  this  association  that  he  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
deaconess  office  in  the  Mennonite  congregation  at  Amsterdam, 
and  also  secured  a  copy  of  Pastor  Klonne’s  brochure  on  The 
Deaconess.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  released  convicts,  to  give  them  Christian  care  and  nurture, 
and  he  received  the  first  inmates  in  1833  into  the  garden- 
house  of  his  parsonage,  until  larger  quarters  could  be  secured. 
In  1835  he  organized  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  a 
nursery.  With  the  courage  of  faith  and  borrowed  money  he 
purchased  the  largest  house  in  his  town,  and  on  October  13, 
1836,  founded  the  first  deaconess  mother  house  at  Kaiserswerth, 
whose  blessings  multiplied  wonderfully  and  have  been  felt  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  chief  aim  of  his 
plans  and  prayers  was  realized. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  striking  traits  of  Fliedner’s 
strong  and  interesting  personality ;  or  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the 
schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  sick,  crippled,  infirm, 
of  men,  women  and  children,  that  have  sprung  up  about  the 
motherhouse;  or  to  trace  the  spread  of  motherhouses  in  many 
lands  and  cities;  or  the  branches  maintained  by  Kaiserswerth 

T  Fliedner’s  spiritual  growth  is  traceable  to  this  period  of  his  life. 
There  was  no  sudden  upheaval,  but  a  gradual  inner  growth  in  grace  and 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  He  began  to  study  the  Bible  as  a  new  book.  The 
evidences  of  practical  Christianity  in  Holland  and  England  opened  his 
eyes,  and  the  reading  of  Arndt’s  True  Christianity  deepened  his  convic¬ 
tions.  Fliedner  in  one  of  his  journeys  became  acquainted  with  Elisabeth 
Fry,  whose  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  prison  conditions  in  England 
yielded  such  splendid  results. 
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at  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  etc.  I  shall 
add  only  this  personal  note,  that  in  1854  the  University  of 
Bonn  conferred  on  Fliedner  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  labors  in  the  field  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

Whether  the  deaconess  office  is  to  be  regarded  a  renewal  of 
the  apostolic  diaconate,  in  its  origin  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  an  interesting  question,  to  which  various  answers 
have  been  given.  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Wichem,8  founder  of 
“  Das  Rauhe  Haus  ”  at  Hamburg  in  1833,  says  in  Herzog 
Cyclopedia:  “  The  arrangement  and  activities  of  the  deaconess 
institutions  do  not  lead  us  hack  to  the  order  of  deacons  and 
deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  Church;  in  them  the  Protestant 
Church  has  rather  taken  up  the  thread  of  the  churchly  orders 
and  offices  for  practical  benevolence,  which  were  broken  off 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation." 

Likewise  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Hever,  rector  of  the  Lutheran 
Deaconess  Home  at  Xeuendettelsau,  Bavaria,  founded  by  the 
sainted  Loehe,  says :  “  Since  the  care  of  the  indigent  has  in 
Christian  countries  been  undertaken  bv  the  state,  Christian 
charity  has  found  new  paths  in  free  organizations ;  our  dea¬ 
coness  homes,  though  not  in  organic  connection  with  the 
Church,  are  patterned  after  the  Romish  order  of  the  e  sisters 
of  charity,’  and  do  not  claim  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  diaconate.” 

Again  Dr.  Emil  Wacker,  rector  of  the  Deaconess  Home  at 

Flensburg,  Silesia,  in  a  similar  strain  says,  “  The  institutions 

of  the  Romish  Church  have  undoubtedly  exercised  an  im- 

€/ 

portant  influence  on  the  development  of  the  female  diaconate, 
and  it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  in  its  present  form  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Church-office.” 

Dr.  D.  Schley  Schaff  contributed  an  article  to  the  Mercers- 

e/ 

burg  Review  in  the  April  number,  1875,  on  “  Fliedner  and 
the  Order  of  Deaconesses,”  in  which  he  says,  “  The  Order  of 

3  In  Herzog  Real-Encyclopedia,  German  edition,  the  article  on  “  Deacons 
and  Deaconess  Homes,”  by  Dr.  Wichern,  quoted  in  Der  Diakonissenberuf , 
by  Rev.  Carl  Goetz,  of  Koenigsberg. 
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Deaconesses  founded  by  Fliedner  was  the  creation  of  bis  own 
mind.  We  believe  that  an  organized  class  of  female  workers 
under  the  name  of  deaconesses  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  that  they  are  referred  to  in  Kom.  16 :  1,  as  also  in  other 
passages  of  the  Hew  Testament.  We  know  positively  that 
such  an  organization  of  female  workers  did  exist  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  continuing  until  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  the  same  time  we  must  again  affirm  that  there  is  no 
designed  historical  connection  between  these  and  the  Order 
brought  into  existence  by  Theodore  Fliedner.”  He  refuses  to 
call  the  order  modern ,  or  to  regard  the  result  of  Fliedner’ s  work 
as  “  a  restitution  of  the  ancient  order.”9 

But  we  think  that  a  restitution  or  revival  is  just  what  it  is 
historically.  One  of  the  profoundest  scholars  among  super¬ 
intendents  of  deaconess  homes  is  Bev.  Dr.  Theodore  Schaefer, 
rector  and  superintendent  of  the  Deaconess  Home,  at  Altona, 
Prussia,  whose  three  volumes  on  the  History  of  the  Diaconate 
may  be  regarded  as  preeminently  authoritative.  In  Volume 
I.  he  says :  “  The  greatest  of  Fliedner’s  achievements,  that 
which  has  caused  his  name  to  be  inscribed  in  the  records  of 
God’s  Kingdom,  is  the  renewal  of  the  apostolic  deaconess  office. 
He  has  given  back  to  the  Church  a  missing  arm  of  her  activity, 
for  which  we  owe  him  our  greatest  thanks.  .  .  .  Fliedner’s 
chief  merit  are  his  return  to  the  foundations  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  his  practical  insight  into  the  rightful  demands 
of  the  present.” 

There  is  no  need  that  we  should  go  wrong  in  finding  an 

9  Dr.  Schaff  continues :  “  In  order  then  to  guard  against  such  an  error, 
we  should  be  particular  in  the  selection  of  an  attribute.  ‘  Deaconesses  ’ 
was  the  name  given  in  the  absence  of  any  equally  expressive  and  intelli¬ 
gible  appellation.  Shall  we  designate  the  organization  the  ‘  Modern  ’ 
Order  of  Deaconesses?  We  think  not,  for  this  would  demand  some  closer 
definition.  It  seems  best  to  apply  the  simple  terms  f  Order  of  Deaconesses 
of  Kaiserswerth.’  We  shall  thus  avoid  considering  Fliedner’s  enterprise 
as  a  restitution  of  the  ancient  order  of  deaconesses.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  understood  that  Fliedner  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  body  of  female  laborers  at  other  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 
He  undoubtedly  knew  about  them  and  was  confirmed  in  his  project  by 
this  knowledge.” 
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answer  to  the  question,  since  we  can  ascertain  Fliedner’s  own 
ideas  and  motives,  and  the  pattern  he  followed  in  founding 
the  Kaiserswerth  institution.  Dr.  Julius  Disselhoff,  Flied¬ 
ner’s  successor  and  son-in-law,  for  thirty-two  years  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  a  recognized  authority  of  the  Kaiserswerth  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  1886  published  his  Jubilate ,  a  semi-centennial 
Memorial  volume  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Motherhouse,  which 
bears  the  significant  title,  Jubilee  of  the  Renewal  of  the 
Apostolic  Deaconess  Office  ( Jubelfeier  der  Erneuerung  des 
Apostolischen  Diakonissenamtes).  He  quotes  from  Flied¬ 
ner’s  own  writings  about  the  founding  at  Kaiserswerth :  **  Thus 
humbly  and  quietly  the  deaconess  mustard-seed  was  planted, 
but  in  faith  and  in  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Hence  it  has  so  great  promise.”  And  again  the 
words  of  Fliedner  are  quoted :  “  Like  the  whole  Evangelical 
Church,  so  the  Evangelical  deaconess  work  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  foundation  of  our  Christian 
faith  and  life.” 

There  was  evidently  no  idea  in  his  mind  to  take  up  the 
ee  thread  of  the  Romish  orders  and  offices  broken  off  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  ” :  but  his  distinct  aim  and  purpose  was 
to  plant  on  the  sacred  soil  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Disselhoff  says :  “  During  Fliedner’s  second  visit  to  Holland 
in  1827,  he  made*  the  happy  discovery  in  the  Mennonite  con¬ 
gregation  at  Amsterdam  that  the  deaconess  office  had  not 
wholly  died  out,  but  had  been  revived  with  the  Reformation  ” ; 
and  the  detail  with  which  Fliedner  in  his  journal  described 
the  work  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  of  these  deaconesses,  shows 
how  deeply  he  was  impressed. 

An  answer  to  the  question  may  also  be  found  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Hew  Testament  Scriptures.  Rom.  16:  1,  is  the 
classic  and  only  undisputed  passage  of  the  deaconess  office,  in 
which  St.  Paul  recommends  “  Phoebe,  our  sister  ”  as  dcaxovoz 
rrjZ  ixxtyaiaz.  Luther  translated  this  “  Who  is  in  the  service 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea  ” ;  and  the  old  English  translation 
“  Who  is  a  servant  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,”  was  followed  in 
the  Revision  with  the  addition  of  “  a  deaconess,”  in  the  margin. 
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In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  the  title  of  deaconess  is  at  first 
Yj  didxuvoz,  and  in  the  later  chapters  it  is  dcay.oCiaaa. 

If  the  office  of  deaconess  had  not  been  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  St.  Paul’s  letter,  he  would  evidently  have  added  an  ex¬ 
planation,  in  order  to  have  his  recommendation  in  the  closing 
chapter  to  be  of  value.  Bishop  Lightfoot  speaks  thus  of  the 
incorrect  translation  of  Bom.  16:  1,  and  I.  Tim.  3:  2,  “If 
the  testimony  borne  in  these  two  passages  to  the  ministry  of 
women  in  apostolic  times  had  not  thus  been  blotted  out  of  our 
English  Bible,  attention  would  probably  have  been  directed  to 
the  subject  at  an  earlier  date,  and  our  English  Church  would 
not  have  remained  so  long  maimed  in  one  of  her  hands.” 

Looking  back  to  the  appointment  of  the  first  Seven  in  the 
Jerusalem  congregation,  we  recall  that  persecution  prevented 
them  from  enlarging  their  ministry:  and  it  was  the  same 
diaconate  to  which  afterward  women  were  chosen.  When  St. 
Paul  gives  direction  for  the  Church-offices  (I.  Tim.  3:2)  he 
first  speaks  of  the  elders,  then  that  deacons  should  be  grave, 
not  double-tongued,  and  then  he  says  women  in  like  manner 
must  be  grave,  temperate,  etc.  How  if  the  apostle  had  in¬ 
tended  to  refer  to  the  wives  of  deacons,  as  this  is  usually  in¬ 
terpreted,  it  would  be  strange  that  he  should  fail  to  speak 
also  of  the  wives  of  elders,  who  would  be  just  as  important ;  but 
St.  Paul  is  here  evidently  speaking  of  men-deacons  and  women- 
deacons  as  serving  the  Church  in  the  same  ministry. 

It  was  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  early  Church  that 
the  second  office  was  instituted.  Jesus  had  given  the  world 
a  new  motive ;  His  life  was  the  outpouring  of  the  ointment  of 
love:  He  had  not  only  been  a  preacher  of  the  living  Word, 
but  had  also  broken  the  bread  for  the  hungry  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  And  following  His  example,  the  Apostles  ministered 
to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  in  the  service  of  the  Word, 
and  in  the  service  of  tables:  the  ministry  was  two-fold,  in  things 
temporal  and  spiritual.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  families  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  Hellenists  (though  this  also  must  have 
made  it  all  the  more  annoying  to  them),  who  were  overlooked 
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in  the  distribution ;  and  hence  the  murmuring  arose.  The 
problem  that  confronted  them  was,  whether  to  divide  the  con¬ 
gregation,  with  the  election  of  more  preachers ;  or  to  divide 
the  ministry,  permitting  the  elders  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  branch  of  the  work,  and  electing  helpers  to  attend  to 
the  temporal  service.  They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  added 
the  second  office,  diakonos,10  helpers,  servants ;  distinguishing 
clearly  between  the  two  spheres,  the  TTord-ministry  and  table - 
ministry.  The  Apostles  did  not  complain  that  too  much  was 
expected  of  them.  It  was  their  business  not  only  to  preach  the 
Love  of  Christ,  hut  also  to  practice  it,  so  that  men  should  feel 
its  shepherding  and  molding  influence  in  their  daily  life. 

It  is  everywhere  acknowledged  that  the  Christian  congre¬ 
gation  to-day  has  the  right  to  expect  the  same  close  relation 
of  Christ’s  love  in  the  preaching  and  the  pastoral  work.  In 
the  small  congregation  it  may  be  possible  for  the  minister  to 
come  into  close  personal  touch  with  all  the  members  of  his 
flock,  but  not  in  the  large  parish ;  and  here  the  same  murmur¬ 
ing  is  heard  as  in  the  primitive  congregation  at  Jerusalem. 
I  heard  a  parochial  report,  which  met  the  popular  complaint 
about  pastoral  neglect  with  the  apt  scriptural  quotation,  “  the 
Lord  delighteth  not  in  the  legs  of  a  man.”  Ho,  hut  He  de¬ 
light  eth  in  faith  working  through  love.  The  problem  is  with 
us  to-day,  and  it  must  be  solved  as  the  Apostles  solved  it ;  by 

10  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  new  motive  with  which  Christ 
inspired  the  Apostles  was  unfolded.  We  read  that  with  the  breath  of 
Pentecost  “  they  continued  steadfastly  in  .  .  .  fellowship.”  Acts  2 :  42. 
Here  the  fellowship,  no/vuvia,  means  “  having  all  things  common.”  In 
Rom.  12:  13  it  means  “communicating  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,” 
i.  e.,  fellowship  by  helpful  gifts;  but  in  Rom.  15:  26  fellowship  becomes 
the  gift,  “  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a 
certain  contribution  for  the  poor  among  the  saints  that  are  at  Jerusalem.” 
Here  the  spirit  of  fellowship  in  doing  good  becomes  the  good  deed.  The 
Greek  noivuvia  is  closely  related  to  dianovia :  in  fact  the  dianovia  became 
the  office  of  ministering  the  noivuvia',  that  is,  deaconess  work  is  the  out¬ 
growth  and  expression  of  loving  fellowship  and  service  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  analogy  (to  which  Dr.  Schaefer  also  points  in  his  work) 
between  Acts  and  Genesis  may  be  permissible:  the  deacons  as  helpers  of 
the  Apostles,  reminding  us  of  Genesis  2.  “  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet 
for  him.” 
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dividing  either  the  congregation  or  the  ministry,  and  the 
Protestant  Church  has  for  centuries  been  feeling  the  need  of 
the  helping  office,  the  didkonos. 

The  testimony  from  Scripture  points  to  the  modern  dia- 
conate  as  a  renewal  of  the  diakonos  office  of  the  Apostles,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  evident  that  the  needs  are  the  same.'"  Secondly,  the 
service  is  the  same:  to  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe. the 
naked,  comfort  the  imprisoned,  destitute,  depressed ;  this  is  the 
Christ-appointed  work.  And  thirdly,  the  qualifications  are  to 
be  the  same.  Probationers  must  be  “  of  good  report  fallen 
women  are  not  admitted.  And  “  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost/’  even 
“  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.”  And 
of  “  wisdom  ” ;  educational  and  other  qualifications  are  always 
required,  and  a  course  of  studies  and  training  is  prescribed. 

The  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  deaconess, 
because  in  St.  Paul’s  day  there  were  no  deaconess  homes  and 
training  schools,  need  not  he  emphasized,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Apostles  also  had  no  colleges  or  seminaries  and 
foreign  mission  boards. 

Relation  to  the  Church. — In  Germany  the  deaconess  mother- 
house  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church-bodies  or 
provincial  consistories,  and  does  not  derive  its  support  from 
the  synod.  Dr.  Schaefer  says,  however,  that  the  purpose  and 
general  tendency  of  the  homes  is  to  come  closer  to  the  Church, 
and  to  be  incorporated  into  her  government.  But  even  with 
the  independent  homes  (as  with  some  of  our  theological 
schools)  when  the  deaconess  is  appointed  to  her  service  by  the 
consistory  of  a  congregation,  the  church-relation  is  complete; 
she  is  then  a  servant  in  and  of  the  Church.  In  this  country, 
however,  most  of  the  deaconess  homes,  as  in  the  Lutheran, 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches  are  maintained  and  gov¬ 
erned  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  Church’s  activity. 

The  Relation  to  the  Pastor  may  be  briefly  adverted  to.  The 
deaconess  office  can  be  a  strong  and  effective  helping  hand  to 
the  pastoral  office,  only  when  it  is  encouraged,  directed  and 
promoted  by  the  latter.  This  is  at  once  apparent,  when  the 
relation  of  the  two  is  considered.  Its  aim  is  to  be  eyes  and 
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hands  to  the  pastor,  to  find  and  bring  relief  to  those  in  need, 
and  to  draw  the  unchurchly  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  „ 

Pastor  Goetz  points  to  the  frequent  occasions  prompted  by 
the  pericopes,  to  have  the  pulpit  speak  definitely  of  the  dea¬ 
coness  work.  If  the  sermon-theme  he  chosen  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  Epiphany  from  Rom.  12  ;  on  Septuagesima  Sunday 
from  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  or  on  leaving 
father  and  mother  and  receiving  back  an  hundred  fold;  on 
Rogate  Sunday,  of  religion  pure  and  undefiled;  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  on  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan;  or  on  the  motto  of  many  of  the  deaconess  homes, 
“  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me  ”  ;  it  would  be  unnatural  for  one, 
acquainted  with  this  noble  work,  not  to  refer  to  its  beautiful 
service  in  some  appealing  way;  not  only  as  illustrative  of  a 
Christ-like  ministry,  but  to  win  some  unoccupied  life  for 
consecration  to  the  Church’s  service.  The  first  chapter  of 
many  lives  of  noble  deaconess  service  points  to  such  testimony 
from  the  voice  of  the  pulpit. 

And  in  the  catechetical  instruction  the  pastor  will  also  be 
prompted  to  awaken  the  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  men 
and  women  to  give  their  talents  to  the  service  of  the  divine 
Master,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  diaconate. 
And  when  a  young  life  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  such  con¬ 
secration,  to  guide  it  wisely,  remembering  on  the  one  hand  the 
duty  we  owe  to  father  and  mother,  and  on  the  other  the  con¬ 
straining  motive  of  pure  Love  to  Christ.  The  pastoral  duty 
may  also  involve  the  father’s  privilege  of  seeking  to  guide  a 
daughter  as  well  as  a  son  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  In 
Silesia  it  was  found  that  only  two  deaconesses  had  come  from 
868  ministerial  families ;  while  in  a  district  of  Hanover  out 
of  84  deaconesses,  ten  had  come  from  ministers’  homes,  or 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  large  home  at 
Heuendettelsau,  Bavaria,  with  its  various  branches,  in  1902 
had  over  500  deaconesses,  of  whom  61  had  come  from  the 
homes  of  pastors. 

The  Deaconess  Office  as  a  Life-calling. — The  probationer 
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having  finished  the  course  of  instruction  and  training,  at  her 
ordination  assumes  the  diaconate  vows  as  a  calling  for  life, 
the  spirit  of  which  does  not  differ  from  the  obligations  assumed 
by  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Ho  iron  chains  bind  him  to 
his  work,  and  should  the  Lord  open  the  way  into  another  path, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  freely  follow  His  guidance.  So  with 
the  deaconess,  the  constraint  is  not  from  without,  but  from 
within.  It  may  be  worth  mention  that  the  Kaiserswerth  Home 
formerly  had  the  custom,  at  their  ordination  to  obligate  the 
entrants  to  the  deaconess  office  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It 
was  thought  that  such  a  vow  would  help  them  over  the  hard 
places  during  the  most  trying  years  of  service :  but  the  only 
reminder  of  this  rule  that  now  remains  is  a  beautiful  little 
celebration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  deaconess’s  con¬ 
secration. 

Love  and  thanksgiving  are  emphasized  with  the  deaconess 
as  the  ruling  motive ;  while  with  the  Catholic  “  sister  of 
charity”  the  appeal  is  to  the  sanctity  of  her  calling  and  the 
claim  to  a  reward  which  is  supposed  not  to  be  attainable  in 
another  sphere.  Catholic  theology  uses  the  words  “  more  holy 
here  and  more  blessed  there,”  to  the  corona  adding  the 
coronella. 

The  Deaconess  Home. — Fliedner  following  the  plan  of  the 
apostolic  diaconate,  found  it  necessary  to  add  the  institutional 
motherhouse  for  training,  cooperation  and  fellowship,  and  this 
has  been  largely  the  secret  of  the  success  and  power  of  the 
modern  diaconate  of  women.  If  he  profited  by  the  example 
of  the  convent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  was  to  avoid 
their  mistake  in  making  the  formal  religion  of  conventual 
life  an  object  in  itself;  whereby  it  ceases  to  be  a  helping  hand 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  Kaiserswerth  has  always  empha¬ 
sized  service,  viz.,  in  three-fold  form :  (1)  As  servants  of  Christ 
in  and  for  His  Church,  (2)  as  ministers  unto  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  (3)  as  helpers  to  each  other. 

The  advantages  of  the  home  or  motherhouse  are  readily  ap¬ 
parent.  Here  aptness  and  ability  are  developed.  Hot  only 
knowledge  and  skill  are  acquired,  but  a  firm  Christian  char- 
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acter  is  unfolded.  Strong  personalities  can  stand  alone,  but 
in  cooperation  and  fellowship  even  ordinary  talents  can  be 
used  for  the  exercise  of  power  and  blessing.  Then  also  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  home  to  surround  both  probationers  and 
deaconesses  with  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  in  which  they  become 
strong  for  service  in  the  Church.  And  the  home  remains  the 
center  from  which  the  deaconesses  are  sent  out  on  their  errands 
and  labors,  and  to  which  they  finally  return  for  rest  when 
life’s  evening  has  come. 

The  Spheres  of  Work  open  to  the  deaconess  include 
(1)  Teaching.  In  the  early  Church  teaching  was  not  the  least 
important  work  of  the  diaconate,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  number 
of  Scriptural  examples,  and  at  present  a  large  field  is  also  open. 
In  some  American  deaconess  training  schools  the  educational 
and  cultural  course  is  over-emphasized,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  practical  branches.  (2)  As  Nurse.  Every  real  dea¬ 
coness  must  have  practical  training  as  a  nurse,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  trained  and  skillful  helper  in  so  many  severe  crises 
making  her  service  invaluable.  Bv  reason  of  her  character 
and  motives  the  deaconess  is  the  ideal  nurse  both  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  in  the  Christian  home.  (3)  As  Pansh  Deaconess. 
This  was  the  chief  sphere  of  the  apostolic  diaconate,  and  also 
during  the  centuries  following,  as  seen  for  instance  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  In  this  service,  as 
pastor’s  helper,  her  best  talents,  her  highest  training  and  cul¬ 
ture  will  find  a  large  field  for  activity,  and  everywhere  the 
harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  so  few.  (4)  As  Missionary 
Deaconess.  Phoebe,  a  parish  worker,  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Paul,  became  a  missionary  deaconess.  With  the  social 
customs  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world  as  in  modern  Orient, 
many  homes  would  be  open  to  the  tactful  influence  of  woman, 
which  are  permanently  closed  to  men.  The  Leipsic  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  secures  deaconesses  for  the  work  in  India,  since 
their  spirit  and  special  training  fit  them  to  do  Zenana  work, 
and  also  to  organize  the  native  female  workers  in  the  foreign 
mission  fields. 

On  the  relation  of  the  deaconess  home  to  the  hospital  it  may 
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be  well  to  add  the  earnest  word  of  warning  uttered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Christian  Golder  in  his  recently  published  Deaconess 
Motherhouse,  since  it  has  force  also  for  conditions  in  our  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  Speaking  of  developments  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  he  says :  “  The  chief  mistake,  which  even  to-day  is  not 
always  avoided,  was  made  in  giving  to  deaconess  institutions 
too  largely  the  character  of  hospitals.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  large  hospitals ;  physicians  urge  development 
along  this  line,  and  the  demand  for  room  often  becomes  so 
pressing  that  it  seems  impossible  to  resist.  A  large  hospital 
is  then  built.  But,  as  a  result,  the  supply  of  deaconesses  is 
insufficient,  and  a  training  school  for  nurses  is  organized. 
Sometimes  in  this  the  vain  hope  is  entertained  that  of  the 
young  women  preparing  to  become  trained  nurses  some  may 
decide  to  become  deaconesses.  Experience  has  taught  the 
reverse.  The  number  of  deaconesses  instead  of  growing  is 
decreased,  and  deaconesses  who  are  not  possessed  of  a  firm  pur¬ 
pose,  are  in  constant  temptation  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  ...  I  know  of  more  than  a  dozen  institutions,  several 
of  them  not  of  Methodist  connection,  which  have  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck  on  this  rock  within  the  last  decade.  Manv  institutions 
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to-day  have  a  miserable  existence  simply  bceause  of  this  duplex 
condition  .  <  .  The  deaconess  institute  must  be  the  center  of 
things,  and  all  its  branch  institutions — the  hospital,  kinder¬ 
garten,  maternity  hospital,  infirmary,  etc. — are  affiliated  with 
it  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  sisters  an  adequate  train¬ 
ing  for  their  calling.  The  deaconess  home  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  hospital,  and  should  form  the  center  of  a  group 
of  institutional  buildings.  And  where  the  whole  institution 
must  of  necessity  be  under  one  roof,  extreme  caution  should 
be  exercised  that  the  hospital  does  not  absorb  the  deaconess 
home.  It  is  not  possible  to  warn  the  Church  too  much  against 
these  numerous  and  extensive  hospital  enterprises  in  connection 
with  the  deaconess  cause.  They  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
incipient  deaconess  work  in  the  United  States  than  all  other 
factors  combined/’ 

The  present  status  of  the  deaconess  work  may  be  presented 
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most  briefly  with  the  aid  of  statistics.  The  Kaiserswerth 
Union  holds  triennial  conferences,  and  in  1864  reported  30 
motherhouses,  and  1,600  deaconesses,  active  in  368  fields  of 
labor.  In  1906  the  number  had  grown  to  more  than  80 
motherhouses,  with  16,500  deaconesses.  The  homes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  thus:  Germany,  50;  Austria,  1;  Russia,  7 ;  Scandi¬ 
navia,  3;  the  Netherlands,  9;  France,  2;  Switzerland,  4; 
United  States,  3  (viz.,  three  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Drexel),  Baltimore  and  Omaha,  being  enrolled). 
But  the  Kaiserswerth  Union  includes  only  about  two  thirds  of 
the  European  motherhouses,  some  being  held  aloof  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  creed. 

The  deaconess  work  was  introduced  into  America  bv  Dr. 
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Theodore  Fliedner  himself.  In  1845  Dr.  Passavavant,  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Pittsburg,  gave  to  Kaiserswerth 
a  sum  of  money  to  educate  several  deaconesses  for  this  country ; 
and  in  1849  Dr.  Fliedner  visited  America,  bringing  with  him 
four  deaconesses.  The  work  was  thus  started  with  every 
promise  of  success,  the  Lutheran  Synod  having  given  their 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  cause.  But  the  suspicion  that 
Roman  Catholic  methods  were  being  introduced  into  the 
Church,  because  of  the  deaconess  garb,  aroused  violent  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  all  but  the  hospital  feature  of  the  new  institution 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Twenty  years  later  the  work  was  re¬ 
vived.  The  beautiful  and  imposing  Mary  J.  Drexel  Deaconess 
Institute  in  Philadelphia  is  doubtless  the  largest  in  this 
country,  founded  by  that  philanthropic  Christian  merchant 
John  D.  Lankenau,  who  gave  his  millions  to  this  institution, 
which  is  under  the  care  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  Lutheran  churches  in  America  have  9  dea¬ 
coness  homes  (English,  German,  Norwegian  and  Swedish) 
with  238  deaconesses,  active  in  52  stations. 

The  Evangelical  Protestant  Association  includes  deaconess 
homes  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  and  inter¬ 
denominational  institutions,  in  which  some  of  our  German 
Reformed  congregations  are  deeply  interested,  giving  their 
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contributions  and  their  young  women  to  the  service.11  This 
association  includes  12  homes,  with  about  200  deaconesses. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  deaconess  work  was 
started  by  Dr.  William  Muhlenberg,  but  was  not  generally 
recognized  by  the  Church  until  it  had  been  favorably  reported 
by  a  deaconess  committee  of  the  board  of  home  missions.  The 
deaconess  board  now  includes  bishops,  clergy  and  laymen. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  sisterhoods  and  deaconess  homes. 
The  sisterhoods  are  under  the  guidance  of  bishops,  and  the 
members  have  the  privilege  of  living  with  their  parents.  The 
deaconesses  are  also  under  the  supervision  of  bishops,  but  are 
associated  with  the  deaconess  homes.  Their  training  is,  how¬ 
ever,  chiefly  intellectual,  with  little  or  no  emphasis  on  the 
practical  side  of  real  deaconess  work. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  deaconess  institutions  in  this  country.  The 
work  was  started  by  Mrs.  Anna  Wittemeyer,  an  angel  of 
mercy  to  the  wounded  soldiers  in  1861-1865,  who  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Susan  Ery.  Bishop  Simpson  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  diaconate  cause,  and  Bishop  Thoburn  also  gave  it  very 
strong  personal  impulse  for  the  sake  of  his  zenana  work  in 
India.  Dr.  Christian  Golder,  of  Cincinnati,  was  one  of  the 
first  in  his  Church  to  point  the  way  to  the  organization  of 
deaconess  homes  after  the  pattern  of  the  Kaiserswerth  institu¬ 
tions,  which  he  had  carefully  studied  abroad.12  The  names  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Bider  Meyer,  of  Chicago,  with  her  City  Missions 
Training  School,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Bancroft  Bobinson,  credited 
with  founding  forty  deaconess  homes  and  stations,  are  asso- 

11  Our  Reformed  deaconess  homes  in  the  West  were  connected  with  this 
association,  until  they  were  turned  into  hospitals. 

12  From  personal  acquaintance  I  can  speak  of  Dr.  Golder  as  a  foremost 
authority  in  this  country  on  the  female  diaconate,  having  been  its  chief 
spokesman  and  advocate  in  his  own  Church  for  more  than  a  generation. 
His  volume,  History  of  the  Deaconess  Movement  in  the  Christian  Church 
(published  1903,  by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Jennings  and  Pye, 
Cincinnati),  with  its  200  illustrations,  is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating 
work  on  the  subject  published  in  this  country.  And  his  recently  issued 
The  Deaconess  Motherhouse  gives  valuable  hints  on  adapting  the  Kaisers¬ 
werth  plan  to  our  American  conditions. 
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ciated  with  the  growth  of  this  work  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1906  this  denomination  had  69  deaconess  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  835  deaconesses  and  probationers:  with  in¬ 
vested  interests  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  complete  statistics  for  America  are  not  at  present  avail¬ 
able,  but  from  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  there  are  more  than  80  deaconess  institutions  (the 
figures  of  some  churches,  however,  include  also  fields  of  labor), 
with  about  1,400  deaconesses.  This  does  not  include  the 
figures  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  total  of  the  army  of  deaconesses  in  Christendom  is 
therefore  more  than  25,000. 

In  our  Reformed  Church  the  progress  of  deaconess  work 
has  been  exceedingly  slow,  not  to  say  discouraging,  although 
the  cause  has  received  cordial  approval  of  General  Synod,  and 
recognition  in  our  new  church-constitution.  I  quoted  at  some 
length  Dr.  Golder’s  warning,  with  regard  to  the  danger  of 
over-emphasizing  the  hospital  branch  of  the  deaconess  educa¬ 
tion,  because  the  same  experience  has  been  repeated  in  our 
Church  with  heavy  losses  to  the  cause.  The  Deaconess 
Hospital  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  started  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  several  years  ago,  and  is 
now  simply  a  hospital  with  paid  nurses ;  the  young  women 
were  willing  to  go  into  the  hospital  to  become  trained  nurses, 
with  the  attractive  money  compensation  held  out  in  that  sphere 
of  professional  activity,  but  were  not  willing  to  become  dea¬ 
conesses  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  Bethesda  Deaconess 
Hospital  at  Cleveland,  for  years  highly  favored  and  full  of 
promise,  foundered  on  the  same  rock,  and  was  changed  into 
the  German  Hospital  of  the  city. 

A  school  and  bible  course  “  for  the  Training  of  Visiting 
Deaconesses  ”  has  been  established  at  Cleveland  with  the 
venerable  Dr.  H.  J.  Puetenik  as  superintendent.  The  aim  is 
to  train  missionary  or  teaching  deaconesses,  rather  than  parish 
or  hospital  deaconesses,  and  the  course  seems  to  be  for  pupils 
in  the  school,  or  by  correspondence.  There  are  six  young 
ladies  taking  the  course.  Dr.  Ruetenik  says :  “  We  are  now 
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endeavoring  to  establish  a  training  school  for  deaconesses  on 
the  plan  of  Bible  study.  The  hope  is  that  young  ladies  of 
decided  Christian  experience  after  such  study  may  have  the 
spirit  of  self-denying  love,  enabling  them  to  serve  faithfully.” 

The  only  deaconess  institution  in  our  Reformed  Church, 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  Kaiserswerth  plan,  is  there¬ 
fore  the  Phoebe  Deaconess  and  Old  Polks  Home  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  whose  fifth  anniversary  was  observed  October  7,  1909.  It 
was  founded  and  is  conducted  under  the  care  of  the  three 
adjacent  classes  in  the  Eastern  Synod,  viz.,  Lehigh,  East 
Pennsylvania  and  Tohickon.  Its  inception  dates  back  to  a 
paper  on  the  deaconess  movement  read  by  the  venerable  Dr.  A. 
B.  Koplin  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  V alley  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  fall  of  1900.  It  has  three  ordained  deaconesses 
and  several  probationers,  and  in  the  Old  Folks  Home  has  cared 
for  ten  aged  women,  of  whom  six  are  now  remaining  under 
its  loving  protection.  Associated  with  the  board  of  the  Phoebe 
Home  is  a  large  and  efficient  Ladies’  auxiliary ;  and  a  new  and 
commodious  building  is  to  be  erected  for  the  extension  of  its 
work  in  the  near  future.  The  superintendent,  Miss  Johanna 
Baur,  was  sent  to  undertake  this  work  by  the  board  of  the 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  Bethesda  Deaconess  Home  of 
Cincinnati,  through  the  brotherly  courtesy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Golder, 
and  for  five  years  has  loyally  helped  the  Phoebe  Home  to  attain 
its  measure  of  success.  An  interesting  “  Red  booklet,”  giving 
valuable  information  for  those  interested  is  issued  by  the 
Phoebe  Home  and  will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  the  asking  by 
application  to  the  home  at  Allentown. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


V. 


THE  ENCOURAGEMENTS  WHICH  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT  IN  JAPAN  PRESENTS  TO  THE 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

HENRY  K.  MILLER. 

To  a  missionary  the  very  fact  that  there  is  what  our  subject 
calls  “  religious  thought’7  in  Japan  ought  to  be  a  great  en¬ 
couragement.  Frequently  it  is  asserted  that  the  Japanese  are 
particularly  deficient  in  the  religious  sense,  but  that  is  an  error. 
Probably  this  wrong  estimate  arises  from  two  facts :  first,  that 
in  Japan  the  relation  between  religion  and  morality  has  been 
different  from  that  in  Christian  communities ;  and,  second,  that 
the  two  terms  “  religion  ”  and  “  morality  ”  have  not  been  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Japanese  exactly  as  by  Christians.  With  us 
morality  has  become  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  religious 
spirit.  The  two  are  indissolubly  wedded,  and  whenever  they 
are  violently  divorced,  the  result  sooner  or  later  is  a  decay  of 
good  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  speaking  broadly,  in  Japan 
what  is  called  religion  is  something  apart  from  what  is  called 
morality.  Shinto,  the  native  religion,  is  conspicuously  lacking 
in  moral  teaching.  Buddhism,  it  is  true,  furnishes  many 
ethical  precepts,  some  of  which  are  of  a  high  order,  but  the 
Japanese  do  not  regulate  their  daily  lives  according  to  its  doc¬ 
trine.  It  is  the  practical  teaching  of  Confucius,  the  greatest  of 
Chinese  sages,  that  controls  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese,  and 
this  doctrine,  though  not  lacking  religious  references,  is  yet 
primarily  and  prevailingly  ethical.  Thus  to  western  eyes  the 
specifically  religious  element  so  called  in  the  lives  of  the 
Japanese  seems  relatively  unimportant,  and  many,  therefore, 
without  further  inquiry  pronounce  the  people  as  a  whole  defi¬ 
cient  in  religious  sentiment.  But  account  must  also  he  taken 
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of  the  second  fact  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  terms 
“  religion  '5  and  “morality  ’’  do  not  mean  exactly  the  same  to 
the  Japanese  as  to  us  westerners.  Careful  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  word  “religion”  in  ordinary  conversation  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  it  generally  means  what  we  should  call  rites  and 
ceremonies  (which  are  primarily  intended  for  the  unlearned), 
together  with  the  theological  and  philosophical  disquisitions 
affected  by  the  educated.  In  other  words,  what  in  Japan  has 
been  called  religion,  we  in  the  IV est  designate  by  such  names  as 
“'ritual,”  “cult,”  etc.  The  purpose  of  such  “religion”  is 
ordinarily  to  secure  a  variety  of  blessings  for  the  devotee,  as 
material  prosperity,  protection  against  natural  calamities  and 
evil  spirits,  and  elevation  of  mind  above  all  finite  limitations. 
Thus  religion  as  understood  in  J apan  does  not,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  furnish  the  motives  for  good  conduct.  That  which  we 
consider  the  very  life  of  religion — the  many-sided  spiritual 
force  manifesting  itself  in  the  characters  and  virtuous  acts  of 
men  and  women — is  relegated  in  Japan  to  what  is  known  as 
morality.  Yet  a  careful  examination  of  people’s  ethical  ideas 
and  their  motives  of  conduct  will  disclose  genuine  religious 
content,  although  of  an  undeveloped  order.  In  general  the 
social  organization  consists  of  a  carefully  graded  series  of  lower 
and  higher  individuals  and  groups.  A  responsible  unit  owes 
duties  to  those  above,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  has  its  roots 
in  reverence  for  one’s  superiors.  In  fact  everything  pertaining 
to  a  superior  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  things  pertaining 
to  a  God.  For  example,  meeting  such  an  one  in  person  is 
called  “  worshipping  his  face,”  his  possessions  are  “  worship- 
fully  borrowed,”  and  so  on.  These  and  similar  expressions 
are  now  merely  marks  of  politeness,  but  one  may  well  imagine 
that  originally  J apanese  courtesy  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
according  to  another  person  the  same  respect  as  that  paid  to  a 
god.  Again,  Christians  have  often  been  puzzled  as  to  whether 
certain  practices  in  Japan  are  to  be  regarded  as  idolatrous  or 
as  national  customs  having  no  religious  meaning.  When  on 
the  national  memorial  day  the  people  pay  their  respects  to  the 
soldiers  slain  in  battle,  they  are  said  to  “  go  to  a  temple  and 
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worship”  ( sainpai  suru),  but  there  are  intelligent  and  earnest 
missionaries  who  feel  that  they  can,  without  violating  their 
consciences,  make  the  customary  obeisance  before  the  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  shades  of  these  brave  dead.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  we  have  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Japanese  what  might 
be  compared  to  a  chemical  solution,  in  which  the  component 
elements  are  thoroughly  mixed.  To  the  Japanese  mind  in  its 
normal  state  there  is  no  such  clear  distinction  between  the 
religious  and  the  secular.  Homage  is  paid  to  anyone  and 
anything  that  is  strange,  extraordinary  or  superior,  and  no 
question  is  asked  as  to  whether  a  different  sort  of  reverence  is 
to  be  paid  to  a  god  than  to  a  great  hero,  or  to  the  glorious  sun, 
or  to  an  ideal.  All  alike  inspire  him  with  awe.  Ho  doubt 
Christian  teaching  will  act  as  a  precipitant  upon  this  mixture. 
Then  clear  distinctions  will  he  made  between  the  worship  of 
God,  respect  for  departed  heroes,  admiration  for  the  glories  of 
the  natural  creation,  and  regard  for  one's  fellows. 

Here  then,  the  Christian  missionary  finds  in  Japanese  re¬ 
ligious  thought  much  to  encourage  him.  It  matters  not. by 
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what  name  it  goes,  the  religious  spirit  is  really  present  in  the 
life  of  the  people  here,  undifferentiated,  but  genuine.  What 
is  needed  to  clarify  religion  in  Japan  from  its  non-religious 
admixtures  is  the  leaven  of  Christian  theism.  Let  once  the  idea 
of  the  only  true  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  become  regnant 
in  the  thinking  of  the  Japanese,  then  not  only  will  polytheism 
and  idolatry  go,  but  both  God  and  man,  acquiring  separate  and 
individual  importance,  become  ennobled,  a  new  and  better 
reverence  for  the  divine  and  a  more  rational  respect  for  man 
will  arise,  and  morality  will  have  the  ultimate  fact  of  God  our 
Heavenly  Father  both  for  its  immovable  basis  and  its  unifying 
principle.  Let  us  missionaries,  then,  penetrating  beyond  the 
morality  of  the  people  of  Japan  to  their  great  mainspring  of 
action — the  sentiment  of  awe  for  whatever  in  any  sense  is  high 
or  extraordinary — and  recognizing  this  as  essentially  and 
deeply  religious,  devote  our  best  efforts  toward  developing  it 
and  freeing  it  from  all  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  it. 
Just  as  alchemy  was  developed  into  chemistry  and  astrology 
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into  astronomy,  so  ought  we  not  to  destroy  this  great  principle 
of  action  in  the  vain  hope  of  substituting  another  for  it,  hut 
rather  complete  it,  not  indeed  by  making  external  additions  to 
it,  but  by  infusing  into  it  the  new  leaven  of  Christian  truth. 

In  the  next  place,  the  pantheism  underlying  religious 
thought  in  Japan,  though  generally  and  justly  considered 
inimical  to  Christian  faith,  may  from  one  point  of  view  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel.  Whenever 
there  is  a  lapse  from  Christian  theism  to  a  pantheistic  religion, 
then,  of  course,  we  must  regard  the  latter  with  disfavor.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  arrange  the  different  stages  of  religious  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  oder  of  their  importance,  we  must  assign  pantheism 
a  relatively  high  place.  Yea,  more ;  not  only  recognizing  in¬ 
dications  of  divinity  everywhere  in  the  universe,  but  actually 
deifying  the  universe  itself,  pantheism  undermines  polytheism 
and  asserts  the  unity  of  God.  Is  that  not  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  direction  of  Christianity?  True,  as  everyone 
knows,  pantheistic  presuppositions  do  not  foster  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  personality,  but  that  is  just  the  point,  again,  at 
which  it  is  the  missionaries’  duty  to  put  in  the  leaven  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  How  is  it  not  a  great  gain,  if,  instead  of  having  to 
begin  lower  down  with  teaching  “  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me,”  we  may  begin  high  up  with  belief  in  the  only 
one  who  is  all  in  all,  however  imperfectly  His  nature  is  appre¬ 
hended  ? 

A  third  encouraging  thing  about  religious  thought  in  Japan 
is  that  it  has  reached  the  legal  stage  of  development.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  people  here  as  elsewhere  who  are  at  heart  law¬ 
less,  who  act  generally  upon  impulse  and  regulate  their  conduct 
according  to  no  fixed  principle  other  than  “  their  own  sweet 
will.”  As  a  rule,  the  Japanese  people  have  grown  beyond  that. 
They  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  law.  In  fact,  seen  with 
our  eyes,  they  enjoy  an  excess  of  government.  Personal  initia¬ 
tive,  at  least  in  the  past,  has  not  been  encouraged  generally,  but 
rather  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws.  Moreover,  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  minute  system  of  rules,  prescriptions,  directions,  etc., 
regulates  their  lives,  even  to  unimportant  details.  Whenever 
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a  new  project  of  some  importance  is  to  be  undertaken,  a  suit¬ 
able  number  of  regulations  is  first  drawn  up  to  govern  the 
method  of  procedure.  Frequently  people  do  not  know  how  to 
act,  because  there  is  no  rule  governing  the  case  in  question. 
Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  precedent,  there  is  great  hesitation 
to  act  at  all,  for  fear  of  troublesome  complications,  and  so  on. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  this  fixed  habit  of  conforming 
to  rules,  regulations  and  laws  has  a  very  good  side  to  it.  To 
be  sure,  no  one  who  has  been  brought  up  on  St.  Paul’s  ideas 
upon  this  stage  of  moral  and  religious  development,  can  be 
blind  to  the  evils  that  attach  themselves  to  legalism.  When¬ 
ever  any  sort  of  development  is  arrested  it  is  apt  to  reproduce 
the  very  evils  it  once  outgrew.  Still,  conceding  all  this,  surely 
in  this  scientific  age,  when  the  universality  and  supremacy  of 
law  is  generally  recognized  by  intelligent  people,  we  Chris¬ 
tians  must  insist  upon  law-abiding  religion  as  essential  to  salva¬ 
tion.  Formal  obedience  to  external  laws,  which  so  easily  runs 
into  hypocrisy  and  all  manner  of  sanctified  wickedness,  is 
indeed  a  terrible  evil,  but  alas !  too  often  the  effort  to  escape 
this  Charybdis  by  weakening  or  setting  aside  the  authority  of 
law  lands  people  into  the  opposite  Scylla  of  shameless  de¬ 
bauchery.  A  superficial  student  of  Christianity  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  its  cardinal  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  sets  aside 
the  law,  but  a  true  understanding  of  the  case  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  only  the  mechanical,  slavish,  forced  subjection  to 
external  laws  ending  in  themselves,  that  is  condemned.  Aside 
from  this,  Christians  are  expected  to  be  the  most  law-abiding 
people  of  all,  not  stopping  at  the  observance  of  only  what  is 
formally  prescribed  or  enacted,  but  striving  to  do  whatever  is 
right  and  reasonable,  even  though  not  formulated  into  a  “  Thou 
shalt.”  The  Christian  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
voluntary,  intelligent  obedience  to  the  highest  of  all  laws, 
namely,  the  perfect  will  of  God.  His  obedience  is  that  of  a 
dutiful  son,  who  understands  and  appreciates  his  father’s  lov¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  loyally,  cheerfully  falls  in  with  them,  mak¬ 
ing  them  his  own. 

How  what  should  be  our  attitude  as  missionaries  toward  this 
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legalistic  development  of  moral  and  religious  life  in  Japan? 
Surely  we  ought  not  to  condemn  it  for  some  of  the  abuses 
attaching  to  it.  Rather  let  us  look  upon  it  as  evidence  of  great 
spiritual  progress.  The  legalist  may  not  have  attained  to  the 
stature  of  a  full  grown  man,  but,  compared  with  the  moral 
infant  whose  actions  are  fitful  and  uncontrolled,  he  is  a  splen¬ 
did  youth.  What  we  should  do  is  to  Christianize  this  legalism, 
showing  that  in  general  all  laws  are  more  or  less  accurate 
expressions  of  the  Supreme  Will  acting  rationally  and  in  love, 
and  that  obedience  in  order  to  he  perfect  must  be  from  the 
heart  and  free  from  sectional,  racial  or  other  like  prejudices — 
in  a  word,  like  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

Fourth,  missionaries  may  find  much  to  encourage  them  in 
the  development  Buddhism  has  taken  in  the  Shin  Sect.  As  is 
well  known,  orthodox  Buddhism  is  a  way  of  salvation  by  works. 
This  idea  the  Japanese  express  by  the  word  jiriki  (“  one’s  own 
strength”).  The  founder  of  the  Shin  Sect,  however,  asserted 
the  opposite  principle  of  salvation  through  the  strength  of 
another,  that  is,  tarilci.  Amida  Buddha  in  mercy  and  by 
virtue  of  his  exhaustless  merit  saves  all  who  simply  call  on  his 
name,  apart  from  the  ordinary  works  of  merit  required  of  other 
secretaries.  Some  suppose  that  Shinran  Shonin,  founder  of 
the  Shin  Sect,  learned  something  of  FTestorian  Christianity  in 
China,  which  knowledge  he  worked  over  into  a  new  Buddhistic 
system.  Whether  such  was  actually  the  case,  may  not  be  cer¬ 
tain;  but  anyhow  reason  demands  that  both  principles — self- 
reliance  and  dependence  ( jirilci  and  tarilci) — should  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  religion.  It  is  so  in  Christianity.  While  salvation 
comes  alone  through  faith  in  Christ  and  cannot  be  earned  by 
performing  works  of  merit,  yet  in  another  sense  we  must  “  work 
out  our  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling.” 

We  have  here,  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  Christianity 
after  a  fashion.  What  shall  he  our  attitude  toward  it  ?  Does 
Amida-Jcyd  offer  us  a  point  of  departure  from  which  we  might 
lead  its  adherents  to  Christian  faith  ?  At  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Carl  Fries’s  lecture  in  Yamagata  city  an  inquiry  meeting 
was  held,  when  one  of  those  present,  a  prosecuting  attorney  of 
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considerable  influence,  in  a  perfectly  respectful  and  apparently 
sincere  manner  inquired  in  what  particulars  Christianity  was 
superior  to  Amida-kyd,  avowing  himself  ready  to  accept  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  its  superiority  could  be  demonstrated.  I  believe 
that  this  man  was  not  an  isolated  case,  but  a  type,  and  that 
many  could  be  easily  approached  by  us  missionaries  if  we  thor¬ 
oughly  dnderstood  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  their 
religious  beliefs.  Especially  would  a  study  of  Amida-kyd  be 
an  advantage  to  us.  It  would  enable  us  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  historical  personage  like  Jesus  Christ  and  a 
mere  personification  of  light  like  Amida,  who  owes  his  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  fertility  of  men’s  imagination ;  it  would  enable  us 
intelligently  to  compare  the  two  kinds  of  faith  represented ;  it 
would  bring  out  clearly  the  two  diverse  kinds  of  salvation 
offered ;  and  finally  it  would  reveal  the  fundamentally  different 
presuppositions  underlying  the  seeming  resemblances  in  the 
two  systems.  This  comparison  would  show  which  teaching  is 
superior,  and,  that  point  made  clear,  faith  in  Christ  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  in  due  time. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  discussed,  viz.,  Bushido, 
the  “  Way  of  the  Warrior.”  While  not  professedly  a  religion, 
this  code  of  honor  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  religion  to  the 
ancient  samurai  (military  caste).  Says  Brinkley:  “If  religion 
be  the  source  from  which  spring  the  motives  of  men's  noblest 
actions,  then  the  religion  of  Japan  was  neither  the  Law  of  the 
Buddha  ( Buppo )  nor  the  Path  of  the  Gods  ( Shinto )  but  the 
Way  of  the  Warrior  (Bushido) Xow  it  is  easy  to  lavish 
excessive  praise  on  this  cult,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  by 
persons  whose  allegiance  to  Christianity  has  waned.  But  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  as  a  whole  are  not  now  under 
discussion.  The  particular  point  here  of  special  interest  to  the 
Christian  missionary  is  the  unreserved  allegiance  of  the  vassal 
to  his  lord  which  this  code  developed.  This  is  putting  the 
matter  concretely;  to  state  it  abstractly,  the  samurai  devoted 
himself  completely  to  his  ideal,  viz.,  duty.  Here  we  have  a 
trait  that  is  essential  to  the  making,  not  only  of  a  true 
samurai,  but  also  of  a  perfect  man.  There  is  not  much  to 
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expect  of  a  person  without  a  cause  that  can  enlist  his  whole  soul. 
It  was  a  true  instinct  that  led  men  in  all  ages  to  lay  great 
emphasis  upon  the  principle  of  loyalty.  In  Japan  it  is  the 
virtue  of  virtues. 

How,  do  we  not  here  have  a  good  stepping-stone  to  that 
higher  and  broader  allegiance  supplied  through  the  Gospel  ? 
If  we  could  show  the  samurai  that  Christ  is  his  King  and  that 
God  is  Lord  of  all,  his  loyal  nature  ought  to  make  him  a 
splendid  Christian,  ready  to  do  and  dare  for  the  right  as  newly 
revealed  to  him,  even  unto  death.  Moreover,  this  new  loyalty 
would  correct  the  defects  of  the  old,  since  his  new  duty  would 
he  more  comprehensive.  He  would  no  longer  be  lax  in  his 
family  relations,  his  pride  would  be  transfigured  into  self- 
respect  and  chastened  by  love  for  his  enemies,  and  his  word 
would  be  as  good  as  his  bond  to  friend  and  foe  alike  without 
distinction. 

In  all  that  has  been  asserted  above  it  is,  of  course,  to  be 
understood  that  but  one  side  of  the  case  has  been  presented. 
Religious  thought  is  like  a  two-edged  sword  that  cuts  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  The  very  things  that  have  been  set  forth  as 
encouragements  have  an  aspect  that  might  well  tend  to  dis¬ 
couragement.  Much  depends  upon  the  missionary  himself. 
He  will  find  what  he  looks  for.  God  grant  that  in  dealing 
with  the  religious  thought  confronting  us  in  this  country  we 
may  prove  ourselves  “  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed, 
handling  aright  the  word  of  truth”  (II.  Tim.  2,  15). 

Yam  ag  at  a,  Japan. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  IN 
TRAINING  FOR  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

CALVIN  M.  DE  LONG. 

Some  one  lias  said  that  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  the  discovery  of  childhood.  This  is  true 
especially  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  rediscovery.  There  have 
been  times  in  the  historv  of  the  Church  when  the  child  occu- 
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pied  a  central  position.  But  then,  buried  under  complex 
dogmatic  systems,  ritualism,  and  ecclesiasticism,  he  was  lost 
sight  of  for  hundreds  of  years.  During  the  last  century,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Church  again  turned  her  attention  to  the  child.  Ever 
since,  her  interest  in  the  training  of  the  children  has  been  grow¬ 
ing;  so  that  this  is  preeminently  an  age  interested  in  youth. 
The  time  devoted  in  our  day  to  child  study,  religious  pedagogy, 
and  psychology  evidences  this  truth.  The  principal  subject 
discussed  at  recent  educational  gatherings,  church  councils,  and 
spiritual  conferences  was  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  young.  Practically  all  Christian  denominations  are 
laying  stress  as  never  before  upon  the  Sunday-school,  the 
institution  that  stands  for  moral  and  religious  training.  Me 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  here  lies  the  strategic  point  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion.  There  is  then  no  more  timely  subject 

for  us  to  consider  than  the  value  of  the  Sundav-school  in  train- 
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ing  for  church  membership. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  clearly  shows  that  the 
greatest  factor  in  her  growth  and  development  has  been  the 
school  idea.  The  Hebrew  people  gave  to  the  world  the  most 
perfect  religion  of  antiquity.  The  evolution  of  Judaism  we 
must  attribute  to  many  causes.  But  there  is  none  that  did 
more  to  impress  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion  upon  the 
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hearts  of  its  followers  than  the  systematic  instruction  of  the 
children.  To  this  the  Jews  carefully  attended.  With  them 
education  was  intensely  religious.  With  every  synagogue,  of 
which  there  was  a  great  number,  a  school  was  connected.  In 
it  young  and  old  were  instructed  in  the  Scriptures.  Here  lies 
the  secret  of  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  religion.  In  Hebrew 
church  history  there  are  no  “  Middle  Ages  ”  because  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  children  for  church  membership  was  never  neglected. 
Even  to-day  their  schools  are  models  of  excellence.  The 
Talmud  says:  “  If  you  would  destroy  the  Jews  you  must  de¬ 
stroy  their  schools.” 

Jesus  Christ  gave  the  child  his  proper  place  in  the  Church. 
We  read  that  He  took  a  little  child  and  placed  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples.  He  claimed  that  here  lay  the  hope  of  the 
Church.  He  “  went  about  teaching”  and  His  final  injunction 
was  “  Go  teach.”  The  disciples  carried  out  faithfully  this 
command  of  the  Master.  Most  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
had  schools  connected  with  them  where  the  children  and  new 
converts  were  prepared  for  full  membership.  Before  the  close 
of  the  first  century  many  catechetical  schools  were  in  existence. 
More  than  one  writer  has  attributed  the  rapid  spread  of 
Christianity  over  the  then  civilized  world  in  less  than  four 
centuries  to  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching.  That  the 
schools  of  the  Christians  were  considered  a  great  power  in  their 
religion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Julian,  the  Apostate,  desiring 
to  weaken  Christianity,  issued  an  edict  suppressing  Christian 
teachers. 

A  period  came  when  the  Church  grew  worldly  and  formal. 
The  pure  faith  and  godly  piety  of  the  early  Christians  was 
lost  in  the  ritualism  and  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  office  of  teaching  was  neglected  and  the 
child  was  forgotten.  Hoes  it  not  seem  as  though  the  poverty 
of  the  Church’s  spiritual  life  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  was  due  to  the  lack  of  exercising  her  educational 
function  ? 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Reformation  was  the  restoration  of 
the  school  idea  in  the  Church.  A  flood  of  catechisms  was 
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poured  out  upon  the  protestant  world.  Ministers  everywhere 
were  required  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  Word  of  God. 
This  had  such  an  effect  on  the  growth  of  Protestantism  that 
the  Roman  Church  saw  its  great  value  and  in  order  to  save 
herself  adopted  the  practice.  From  this  time  on  the  Catholics 
gave  more  attention  to  the  training  of  their  children  than  any 
other  body  of  Christians. 

Ere  long  Protestantism  forgot  the  lesson  of  the  Reformation. 
The  scholastic  spirit  manifested  itself.  Protestants  in  their 
eager  desire  to  refute  the  heresies  and  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Church  neglected  the  child  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Dogmatic 
theology  and  metaphysics  dominated  the  thinking  of  the  clergy 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Reformation.  Any  one  con¬ 
versant  with  the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  knows  to  what 
low  ebb  religion  and  morality  had  fallen.  Many  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this..  But  I  believe,  with  a  number  of  his¬ 
torians,  that  this  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  forgotten  to  exercise  her 
teaching  function. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  modern  Sunday-school  the  tide 
changes.  The  movement  started  by  Robert  Raikes  saved 
Christianity.  Wherever  Sunday-schools  were  planted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany  and  America,  there  religion  was  revived  and  a 
new  life  manifested  itself  in  the  Church.  I  think  we  can  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  strongest  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Church  in  our  land  has  been  the  Sunday-school  and  that 
to-day  this  is  the  greatest  force  in  our  religious  life. 

The  Sunday-school  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Through  it  the  young  are  trained  for  church  membership.  In 
trying  to  account  for  renewed  religious  zeal  and  increased 
activity  at  different  times  there  are  those  who  make  much  of 
revivals  and  evangelistic  campaigns.  It  is  true  that  these  have 
done  much  good  to  the  Church.  But  of  far  greater  value  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school.  It  not  only  tries  to  lead 
the  child  to  Christ,  but  it  aims  especially  at  keeping  him  close 
to  the  Master.  The  Sunday-school  works  on  the  principle 
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that  religion  is  a  life  and  a  growth.  It  seeks  the  development 
of  Christian  character.  It  stands  for  educational  religion. 
There  is  no  denomination  to  which  it  should  mean  more  than  to 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

The  Sunday-school  has  been  rightly  called  the  “  power¬ 
house  ”  of  the  Church  and  “  the  most  productive  enterprise 
and  finest  asset  in  the  possession  of  the  Church.”  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  congregations  organized  within  the  past  fifty 
years  had  their  beginning  in  a  Sunday-school.  A  writer  in  a 
recent  religious  publication  says:  “  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our 
preachers,  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  converts,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  our  church  workers  come  out  of  the  Sunday-school.” 
Must  we  pastors  not  admit  that  our  most  faithful  elders  and 
deacons ;  our  most  earnest  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers 
and  our  best  church  members  were  reared  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ?  It  is  a  powerful  agency  to  revive  a  congregation  and 
bring  to  it  greater  activity.  It  is  a  fountain  from  which  flow 
streams  of  life-giving  influences.  Our  congregations  to-day 
could  not  live  without  their  schools.  “  As  soon  as  we  have  no 
schools,”  said  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  “we  shall  have  no 
churches.”  When  the  Protestants  were  driven  out  of  Austria 
several  centuries  ago  the  Catholics  said,  “We  will  persecute 
them.”  But  a  wise  diplomat  said,  “  Do  not  persecute  them ; 
close  their  schools.”  They  did  so,  and  in  forty-five  years  there 
were  no  more  Protestants  in  Austria.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
Sunday-schools  were  planted  in  two  country  congregations  of 
our  Church  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Ever  since  strong  and 
flourishing  schools  in  which  both  parents  and  children  are 
drinking  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Master  have  been  maintained. 
As  monuments  to  this  Sunday-school  work  we  have  to-day  two 
of  the  most  substantial  congregations  in  our  denomination. 
If  we  were  to  remove  from  the  Church  the  influence  of  the 
Sabbath-school  for  the  last  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  what 
would  be  the  state  of  religion ! 

The  Sunday-school  has  rendered  and  to-day  is  rendering  an 
excellent  service  to  the  Church.  And  yet  this  work  is  far 
from  what  it  should  and  could  be.  We  are  making  a  weak 
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effort  to  profit  by  the  history  of  the  school  idea.  We  call  the 
Sunday-school  the  “  power-house  ”  of  the  Church,  but  we  do  not 
appropriate  this  power.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are  criminally 
neglecting  the  young.  We  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  great 
opportunities  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  for  church  member¬ 
ship.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  Church  is  not  succeeding. 
It  has  always  succeeded ;  but  it  is  not  succeeding  in  a  sufficient 
degree. 

There  are  three  institutions  in  our  American  life  that  can  be 
made  to  minister  to  the  child’s  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment — the  family,  the  public  school  and  the  Sabbath-school. 
In  the  average  home  very  little  or  no  effort  is  made  to  instruct 
the  child  in  religious  truth.  This  is  not  due  so  much  perhaps 
to  the  indifference  of  parents  as  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Our  conditions  of  life  are  so  complex  and  strenuous  that  in 
many  a  family  there  is  no  home  life.  This  militates  power¬ 
fully  against  keeping  the  fires  of  the  family  altar  burning. 

Our  public,  schools  give  no  direct  training  in  religion  and 
morals.  Thev  are  of  course  not  heathenish,  as  some  have 
called  them.  While  they  lift  up  before  the  boys  and  girls  the 
ideal  life,  Jesus  Christ,  they  do  not  give  any  formal  religious 
and  moral  instruction.  Hor  is  this  the  business  of  the  state 
schools.  It  is  the  Church’s  duty  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  her  children. 

Practically  the  only  institution  of  our  day  that  stands  for 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  young  is  the  Sabbath- 
school.  While  the  Church  owes  to  this  magnificent  organiza¬ 
tion  an  unpayable  debt  of  gratitude  it  falls  far  short  of  what 
it  might  be.  The  quality  of  its  work  is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
that  of  the  day  school.  It  has  only  to  a  limited  degree  em¬ 
ployed  the  principles  and  methods  of  education.  At  the  most 
one  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  Often 
schools  are  poorly  organized.  In  many  cases  the  teaching  is 
very  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory.  And  what  is  still  worse, 
thirteen  millions  of  children  and  youth  in  our  country  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  Bible  school,  either  Protestant  or 
Homan  Catholic.  When  we  consider  these  facts  we  are  sur- 
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prised  that  the  Church  is  what  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
look  at  its  infinite  possibilities  we  see  a  glorious  vision  of  what 
the  Church  might  be  through  the  ministry  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

What  then  is  needed  to  make  the  Sunday-school  effective  in 
training  for  church  membership  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  aim  of  the  Sunday-school. 
There  are  Sabbath-schools  whose  aim  is  statistical.  Great 
numbers  and  large  figures  are  to  them  an  indication  of  growth. 
Others  have  the  evangelistic  aim.  If  they  succeed  in  bringing 
every  scholar  on  some  “  Decision  Day 77  to  commit  himself  to 
Jesus  Christ  they  have  reached  their  goal.  Finally  there  are 
those  with  the  educational  aim.  They  seek  the  development 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Their  object  is  to  cultivate  character 
through  religious  instruction.  The  efficiency  of  a  Sunday- 
school  does  not  depend  so  much  on  numbers,  nor  on  how  many 
scholars  have  been  led  to  Christ,  but  on  what  the  children 
have  become.  Are  they  Christ-like  ?  Do  they  grow  in  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue  ?  While  every  efficient  Sunday-school  has  tne 
Church  in  view,  its  primary  object  is  to  develop  Christian 
character.  Making  men  Christ-like  is  the  very  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  church  membership.  The  aim  of  the  Sabbath-school  is 
not  different  from  that  of  public  worship,  preaching  or  the 
prayer-meeting.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  agencies,  yea  the  very 
best  agency  of  the  Church,  to  accomplish  her  great  aim,  the 
conversion  of  men  and  their  cultivation  in  Christian  character. 
The  Sunday-school  is  not  only  the  children’s  church,  hut  the 
adult’s  church  at  well.  It  is  not  so  much  a  branch  of  congre¬ 
gational  work  as  it  is  the  congregation  itself.  In  it  both  young 
and  old  should  meet  for  the  studying  of  the  Bible.  There 
never  comes  a  time  when  a  scholar  is  fully  prepared  for  church 
membership.  There  must  he  a  continual  preparation  all 
through  life.  A  man  never  comes  to  an  age  for  graduation 
from  the  Bible  school.  The  rabbis  said:  “The  righteous  go 
from  the  synagogue  to  the  school,  from  the  place  of  prayer  to 
the  place  of  study.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sunday-school 
that  trains  for  church  membership  strives  to  have  all  its 
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scholars  attend  preaching  services.  This  result  is  most  easily 
obtained  when  the  school  holds  its  session  immediately  before 
public  worship. 

The  Sunday-school  also  becomes  a  strong  factor  in  training 
for  church  membership  when  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  mursery  of  the  Church.  The  old  school-teacher,  who 
always  lifted  his  cap  to  his  scholars  as  to  the  future  masters  of 
the  world,  was  right.  The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will  be  the 
Church  of  tomorrow.  The  question  with  which  we  are  gen¬ 
erally  concerned  is,  “  What  of  our  Church  to-day  ?  ”  But  a 
more  important  question  is  “What  of  the  Church  of  tomor¬ 
row  ?  ”  A  farmer  who  is  indifferent  to  his  spring  wheat  cannot 
expect  any  harvest.  And  how  can  we  hope  for  a  strong  church 
in  the  days  that  are  to  come  if  we  neglect  the  children  to-day  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  that  should  be  impressed 
continually  upon  the  minds  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
Church.  No  person  has  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  who  is  in  the  least  indifferent  to  the  Sunday-school  or 
who  is  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Sunday-school  idea. 
A  congregation  should  care  and  provide  for  its  school  as  a 
father  is  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his  son. 

If  our  schools  are  to  be  instrumental  in  training  for  church 
membership  we  must  recognize  the  psychological  truth  that 
character  is  most  easily  influenced  and  shaped  in  early  life. 
The  child’s  mind  is  very  plastic  and  susceptible.  You  can 
bend  the  little  twig  but  the  mighty  oak  resists  the  strongest 
storms.  The  stories  and  teachings  of  Jesus  impress  the  child 
far  more  deeply  than  the  man.  Character  is  a  bundle  of 
habits.  Most  of  our  habits  are  formed  in  childhood  and  youth. 
Then  the  foundation  of  life  is  laid.  In  our  boyhood  days  we 
form,  as  it  were,  a  plan  according  to  which  life  in  later  years 
will  be  unfolded.  Childhood  and  youth  are  prophets  of  man¬ 
hood  and  old  age.  Christians  must  therefore  be  made  before 
their  character  has  been  fully  formed  or  else  they  will  be  lost 
to  the  Church.  Childhood  and  youth  also  develop  thieves, 
murderers  and  other  transgressors  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
truth  of  greater  significance  to  the  Church.  This  the  Catholics 
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have  fully  realized.  St.  Francis  Xavier  said:  “  Give  me  the 
children  until  they  are  seven  years  old  and  any  one  may  take 
them.”  No  people  are  more  faithful  to  their  Church  than  the 
Catholics.  Their  houses  of  worship  are  filled  on  the  Sabbath. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Catholic  Church  it  neverthe¬ 
less  remains  true  that  her  church  requirements  are  strictly 
observed.  The  Homan  Church  receives  from  her  people  the 
exact  things  that  she  asks  for.  How  do  we  account  for  this  ? 
There  is  only  one  explanation  and  that  is  that  the  child  is 
thoroughly  trained.  How  do  we  explain  the  sinful  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  Protestants  to  church  going  and  church  duties  ?  The 
answer  is  the  same.  We  criminally  neglect  the  child.  You 
say  this  is  an  old  truth.  But  this  is  a  principle  that  should 
be  emphasized  in  every  treatise  on  the  Sunday-school.  Never 
was  a  more  important  truth  uttered.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
Protestant  Church  to  wake  up  and  discharge  her  duty.  At  this 
very  point  lies  the  hope  of  Protestantism.  Cardinal  Manning 
said :  “  Give  me  the  children  and  England  shall  be  Catholic  in 
twenty  years.”  But  it  is  equally  true  that  if  we  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  Christ  the  world  will  be  Christian  in  twenty  years. 
“  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  even  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Eichte  has  said:  “  Whatever  you  would  put  into  a  nation’s 
life  you  must  put  into  its  schools.”  So  we  may  say  that  what¬ 
ever  you  would  put  into  the  Church’s  life  you  must  put  into  the 
Sunday-school.  If  we  expect  our  members  to  be  interested  in 
missions  we  must  teach  missions  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
reason  why  many  people  are  indifferent  to  this  work  is  because 
they  are  not  informed  and  have  never  been  converted  to  it. 
The  Sunday-school  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  missionary  knowledge  and  zeal.  If  we  cannot  pay 
our  home  and  foreign  mission  debts  through  the  strong  appeals 
that  are  being  made  all  over  the  Church  then  let  us  begin  to 
implant  the  missionary  principle  into  the  hearts  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  the  Church’s  best  policy  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
The  custom  of  observing  home  and  foreign  mission  day  in  the 
Sunday-school  is  a  splendid  practice.  When  the  offerings  re- 
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ceived  at  such  times  are  made  known  our  superintendents  are 
often  discouraged  and  there  are  those  who  ask,  “  Does  it  pay  ?  ’ 
But  the  few  dollars  raised  at  these  services  cannot  be  compared 
in  value  to  the  missionary  knowledge  imparted  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  and  interest  created.  Every  $5,000  given  by  the 
boys  and  girls  to-day  will  mean  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
when  they  will  be  men  and  women. 

Many  churches  are  to-day  financially  embarrassed  because 
their  members  have  never  learned  to  give.  Here  again  the 
Sunday-school  has  a  great  opportunity  to  train  the  children  in 
benevolence.  The  ability  to  give,  however,  you  cannot  develop 
by  teaching  the  hoys  and  girls  to  sing,  “  Hear  the  pennies  drop¬ 
ping.”  For  a  child  to  give  a  penny  merely  because  a  parent 
has  given  it  to  him,  not  knowing  for  what  cause  he  gives,  is 
almost  as  bad  as  not  to  give  at  all.  The  Sunday-school  has  for 
its  object  the  training  of  pupils  in  Christian  character.  And 
all  the  giving  in  Sunday-school  should  have  as  a  part  of  its 
aim  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  benevolence.  The 
money  given  by  children  should  never  be  used  to  equip  the 
school,  buy  lesson  helps,  and  meet  other  home  expenses.  It  is 
the  congregation’s  business  to  support  the  school  as  it  is  a 
father’s  duty  to  care  for  his  little  son.  All  demands  for  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  various  institutions  of  the  Church  should 
be  used  as  means  to  develop  in  our  boys  and  girls  the  grace  of 
Christian  giving. 

We  can  also  make  the  Sunday-school  a  great  temperance¬ 
teaching  organization.  The  fact  that  this  subject  is  being 
studied  by  millions  of  young  minds  in  our  Sunday-schools  is  a 
matter  of  tremendous  significance.  The  liquor  dealers  of  our 
country  have  more  to  fear  from  the  Sunday-school  than  from 
the  temperance  lecturer  and  agitator.  Planting  temperance 
principles  into  the  child’s  heart  is  more  effective  than  prayer 
and  personal  appeals.  In  the  temperance  movement  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  land  at  this  time  the  Sunday-school  children 
have  played  no  small  part.  If  the  Sunday-school  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  great  opportunities  offered  to  undermine  this 
evil  there  will  not  be  a  saloon  in  the  United  States  in  twenty 
years. 
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We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Americans  lack  the  virtue 
of  reverence.  This  sin  manifests  itself  even  in  the  house  of 
God.  Is  not  the  poverty  of  public  worship  in  some  churches 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  many 
Sunday-school  services  ?  The  element  of  devotion  is  often  for¬ 
gotten.  The  object  of  the  Sunday-school  is  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  its  members.  But  education  can  never 
be  purely  intellectual.  The  religious  feelings  need  cultivation 
as  much  as  the  mind  requires  religious  instruction.  The 
teaching  of  the  Bible  makes  its  chief  appeal  to  the  intellect  and 
true  worship  to  the  feelings.  The  ideal  Sunday-school  aims 
at  worship  as  truly  as  at  the  teaching  of  the  lesson.  The 
Sunday-school  should  be  permeated  with  an  atmosphere  that 
tends  to  develop  reverence,  adoration,  love,  penitence,  aspira¬ 
tion  and  hope.  The  superintendent  who  pounds  on  the  desk  to 
secure  order,  librarians  who  parade  through  the  aisles  dis¬ 
tributing  hooks  while  the  school  is  in  session,  leaders  who 
convert  the  service  into  a  drill  in  singing — all  these  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  fostering  of  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  and 
worship.  Wherever  possible  it  is  desirable  that  the  different 
departments  of  the  school  should  have  separate  exercises.  A 
service  adapted  to  the  adult  members  is  not  very  helpful  to 
the  youngest  pupils.  But  at  all  events  the  Sunday-school  ser¬ 
vice  should  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  true  reverence. 

A  great  many  members  of  the  Christian  Church  live  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones.  Many  congregations  are  dead.  In  them 
we  find  little  active  practical  Christianity.  They  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  Jesus  came  to  minister  and  that  to  be  a  Christian 
means  to  serve.  To  resurrect  such  congregations  and  breathe 
into  them  a  new  life  the  Sunday-school  of  to-day  affords  a 
splendid  opportunity.  The  modern  Sunday-school  with  its 
home  department,  cradle  roll,  organized  classes  and  social  ser¬ 
vice  constitutes  an  organization  for  practical  Christian  service 
such  as  the  Church  has  never  before  had.  The  Sunday-school 
has  been  defined  as  the  Church  at  work.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  through  the  Sunday-school  we  can  put  the  Church  to 
work. 
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The  program  outlined  to  thoroughly  prepare  for  church 
membership  cannot  perhaps  be  carried  out  by  devoting  simply 
the  usual  Sunday-school  hour  to  religious  training.  We  need 
week-day  Bible  instruction.  While  the  spirit  of  religion 
should  be  infused  into  the  public  schools  and  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  organism  we  have  no  right  to  demand  that  the  state 
prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  Church.  Formal  religious 
instruction  is  not  only  impracticable  in  the  public  schools,  but 
this  is  clearly  the  Church’s  duty.  Inasmuch  as  popular  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Church,  she  has  a  right,  however, 
to  some  of  the  time  of  the  week-day  school.  The  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  our  churches  will  give  week-day  religious  instruction 
to  the  children  as  is  done  in  France,  Germany  and  some  parts 
of  our  own  country. 

We  need  to  magnify  the  Sunday-school  idea  and  put  more 
life  and  energy  into  this  organization.  In  my  humble  opinion 
most  congregations  have  too  many  societies  and  auxiliaries. 
Church  machinery  we  must  have.  But  if  an  engine  is  too 
large  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  power  at  command  no 
work  can  be  done.  Most  congregations  are  over-organized. 
They  do  not  possess  enough  energy  to  run  successfully  their 
different  societies  and  consequently  the  Sunday-school  suffers. 
Let  the  Church  drop  some  of  her  brotherhoods,  guilds  and 
leagues  and  infuse  this  energy  into  the  Sabbath-school.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  school  that  will  be  able  to  train  for  church 
membership.  There  are  few  congregations  in  our  Church  that 
possess  more  life  than  is  needed  to  make  the  Sunday-school  a 
strong  and  powerful  agency  of  the  Church. 

Hothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  value  of  the  Sunday- 
school  in  training  for  church  membership  than  the  pastor. 
Expert  and  trained  leadership  is  demanded.  A  few  years  ago 
the  divinity  schools  paid  little  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
ministers  for  Sunday-school  work.  The  graduates  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  were  about  as  well  fitted  to  direct  a  Sunday- 
school  as  to  superintend  a  great  financial  institution.  But  we 
rejoice  that  the  Sunday-school  idea  has  been  put  into  the  semi¬ 
nary.  Forty-two  theological  schools  in  our  country  either  have 
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chairs  of  religious  pedagogy  or  are  giving  at  least  some  time 
each  year  to  the  training  of  their  students  for  Sunday-school 
work.  The  curricula  include  less  dogmatics  and  Hebrew  and 
more  practical  theology.  This  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  in  the  Church  and  augurs  well  for  a  new  era  in  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  the  Church  is  losing  ground. 
This  I  do  not  believe.  But  if  it  were  so  it  would  mean  that 
the  Church  is  neglecting  to  exercise  her  educational  function. 
Right  here  lies  the  hope  of  the  Church  in  the  new  century. 
Most  of  the  religious  problems  that  confront  us  to-day  can  he 
solved  through  the  Sunday-school.  Whether  we  shall  have  a 
church  weak  or  powerful  depends  upon  what  we  make  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  this  organization.  This  is  a  truth  of 
truths.  As  ministers  we  can  afford  to  neglect  almost  any¬ 
thing  sooner  than  this  life-giving  agency  of  the  Church.  It 
behooves  us  then  to  lift  it  as  nearly  to  an  ideal  condition  as 
possible.  The  Talmud  says:  “  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  the  instruction  of  the  young  was  neglected.’’  A  holier 
temple  than  that  which  fell  before  the  onslaughts  of  the  Roman 
army  is  ours  to  guard.  Its  safety  depends  upon  the  proper 
training  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Let  us  therefore  give  to  the 
child  the  place  assigned  it  by  J esus  when  he  set  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples  and  the  Church  and  said :  “  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

East  Greenville,  Pa. 
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A  New  Contest  On  An  Oed  Battle  Field. 

During  the  past  year  by  far  the  most  significant  and  spirited 
theological  discussion  in  England  had  to  do  with  the  age-old 
problems  centering  in  the  personality  of  Jesus.  The  discus¬ 
sion  was  occasioned  by  an  article  on  '‘Jesus  Or  Christ f”  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Hibbert  Journal.  The  article  was 
written  by  a  Congregational  minister,  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts, 
who  is  evidently  a  well-informed  and  sympathetic  student  of 
those  German  scholars  who  are  disposed  to  introduce  into  theo- 
logic  thought  a  distinction  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  religion.  In  the  judgment  of  those  scholars,  the 
authentic  historic  facts  concerning  Jesus  to  be  gathered  from 
the  synoptic  Gospels  do  not  lend  a  sufficient  support  to  the 
ideas  commonly  associated  with  Christ.  Mr.  Roberts  accepts 
this  judgment  and  raises  the  issue  with  great  zest  and  little 
self-restraint  as  to  whether  the  claims  of  current  orthodoxy  are 

A J 

“  made  on  behalf  of  a  spiritual  ' ideal "  to  which  we  may  provi¬ 
sionally  apply  the  word  ‘  Christ/  or  predicated  of  Jesus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view  Christian  “  apologists  do  not  frankly  face  ” 
the  problems  that  are  thus  suggested. 

From  this  attitude  assumed  by  the  author,  he  proceeds  to 
show  the  inconsistency  of  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
in  their  use  of  “  Jesus  ”  and  “  Christ  ”  in  passages  quoted  from 
their  writings,  and  argues  against  the  legitimacy  of  such  inter¬ 
changeable  use  of  the  terms  in  defining  his  personality.  The 
line  of  thought  pursued  by  the  article  in  attempting  to  justify 
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its  contentions  may  be  indicated,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
perhaps  for  the  present  purpose,  in  a  brief  summary:  The 
trustworthy  historical  data  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
Jesus  are  “  extremely  meager,  fragmentary  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.”  “  Close  and  careful  reading  of  extant  documents 
reduces  our  knowledge  of  him  to  a  small,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
to  a  narrowing  compass.”  By  taking  the  history  as  it  stands, 
he  thinks,  it  exhibits  a  person  naively  human  rather  than 
divine.  He  knows  nothing  of  Greek  thought,  nothing  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  He  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  had  an  under¬ 
standing  of  conceptions  such  as  have  since  been  enunciated  by 
Newton  and  Copernicus.  He  was  steeped  in  the  Eastern  and 
Jewish  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  believed  and 
taught  an  approaching  world-catastrophe  which  did  not  take 
place,  and  in  his  teaching  about  divorce  he  accepted  the 
Oriental  degradation  of  women.  The  narrow  limitations  of 
his  thought,  exhibited  in  these  and  other  incidents  recorded  in 
the  gospel  narratives,  he  regards  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
conception  of  his  person  stated  in  the  Creeds.  And  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  thus  suggested,  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kenosis,  or  the  Divine  self-emptying,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  no  way  out  at  all.  “  The  concept  is  both  absurd 
and  impossible.” 

The  immediate  outcome  of  such  a  bold  arraignment  of  long- 
cherished  doctrinal  views  might  very  easily  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  An  extremely  negative  position  as  this  is,  and  tres¬ 
passing  as  it  does  the  bounds  of  sober  exegesis,  would  not  be 
passed  by  in  silence,  or  without  protest.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  doctrine  and  the  victories  achieved  in  early 
Christological  disputes,  would  not  consider  this  new  challenge 
unanswerable.  To  point  out  apparent  defects  and  limitations 
in  the  historic  figure  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  base  thereon  a 
disparagement  of  his  value  as  a  spiritual  asset  in  the  world- 
scheme,  they  would  say,  was  comparatively  easy,  but  to  dis¬ 
prove  by  them  the  mighty  cluster  of  positive  scriptural  and 
historic  facts  was  an  attempt  at  once  arrogant  and  vain. 
Christ’s  position  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  to-day  lies  not  in 
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what  He  was  not  or  did  not ;  it  rests  rather  on  what  He  was  and 
did,  on  what  He  is  known  to  have  impressed  Himself  as  being 
upon  those  who  were  intimately  associated  with  Him.  How 
can  we  account  for  the  unique  impression  that  Jesus  made  on 
His  disciples  ?  How  came  they  to  speak  of  Him  as  they  did  ? 
How  did  He  succeed  in  commanding  their  confidence  and  devo¬ 
tion,  their  love  and  worship  ?  How  did  Paul  come  to  entertain 
his  exalted  views  about  Jesus,  to  rejoice  in  being  permitted 
to  call  himself  the  bond-slave  of  the  Master,  and  to  spend  his 
life  in  carrying  the  gospel  message  to  the  nations  ?  How  did 
the  Church  arise,  and  how  has  it  been  held  together  through 
the  centuries  often  in  the  very  face  of  hostile  criticism  and 
cruel  persecution  ?  These  and  similar  questions,  it  might  have 
been  known  in  advance,  would  be  asked  bv  those  challenged 
with  the  inquiry  “  Jesus  or  Christ  ?  ” 

And  what  it  might  have  been  possible  to  forecast  has  actually 
happened.  “AVithin  a  week  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Roberts’  article,”  the  editor  of  the  Journal  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  wrote  a  few  months  ago,  “  replies  and  criticisms, 
eulogies  and  condemnations,  began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  even  now  after  seven  months  the  stream  continues  to  flow.” 
The  contentions  and  conclusions  of  the  article  have  become  the 
topic  for  preachers’  sermons  and  public  lectures,  for  lengthy 
columns  of  discussion  in  the  religious  and  daily  newspaper 
press,  and  for  most  serious  and  carefully  thought-out  contribu¬ 
tions  published  in  reviews  and  books.  The  volume  of  all  this 
literature  is  simply  amazing,  and  it  goes  to  show  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  dealt  with  is  one  that  is  vividly  present  to  the  minds  of 
many,  that  it  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  religious  thought,  and 
that  new  light  upon  it  is  as  earnestly  sought  as  it  is  cordially 
welcomed. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  notes  on  current 
thought  to  notice  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  such  a 
problem  that  are  merely  controversial  and  ephemeral,  but  the 
reviews  and  books  just  referred  to  are  permanently  important, 
and  may  with  propriety,  therefore,  claim  attention  in  this  place. 

Among  these  important  books,  the  one  that  is  entitled  to  our 
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first  consideration  is  made  up  of  eighteen  essays  by  as  many 
different  writers  on  various  aspects  of  the  question.  The  book 
is  issued  as  a  supplement  to  tbe  Hibbert  Journal  for  tbe  year 
1909. 1  Tbe  contributors  were  cbosen  from  a  wide  circle  of 
competent  scholarship  and  approved  devotion  to  tbe  causes 
severally  represented  by  them.  Romanism,  Anglicanism  and 
Protestantism  have  their  representatives.  So  have  Trini- 
tarianism,  Unitarianism  and  Pragmatism.  Theologians,  phi¬ 
losophers  and  physicists  are  among  the  writers.  A  bishop, 
college  presidents,  theological  professors,  preachers  and  laymen 
have  been  allowed  their  word,  some  from  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  one  from  America.  The 
result  of  their  combined  labor  has  been  characterized  by  an 
adverse  critic  of  the  variety  of  their  views  as  “  a  cinematograph 
of  chaos,”  but  the  editor’s  observation  that  “  it  is  better  to  face 
the  varied  opinions  of  the  competent,  than  to  remain  among  the 
worst  confusions  of  unguided  thought,”  will  probably  command 
very  general  assent  and  approbation.  This,  at  any  rate,  will 
he  gratefully  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
volume — it  provides  a  readily  accessible  treasury  of  reference 
on  one  of  the  supremely  important  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and 
whilst  no  one  will  be  able  to  concur  in  all  that  is  written,  its 
value  for  information  and  guidance  cannot  he  written  down 
by  the  sneer  of  flippant  and  captious  critics. 

Within  our  limited  space  it  is  impossible  of  course  to  make 
even  briefest  reference  to  the  particular  views  of  Jesus’  per¬ 
sonality  advanced  by  all  the  writers.  Were  it  possible,  such  a 
task  would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  end  to  be 
accomplished  will  he  reached  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  points 
emphasized  be  several  of  the  leading  contributors.  The  late 
Eather  Tyrrell  discussing  The  Point  at  Issue,  observes  that 
familiarized  as  we  have  lately  become  with  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  historical  Christ — the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels — and  the 
eternal  Christ — Jesus  immanent  in  the  Christian  community 
and  revealing  himself  progressively  to  the  faith,  we  usually 

1  Jesus  Or  Christ  f — The  Hibbert  Journal  Supplement,  1909.  Cloth,  282 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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speak  of  Jesus  in  the  first  case,  and  of  Christ  in  the  second. 
“  They  are  not  the  names  of  two  beings,  unless  for  those  who 
mean  by  Christ  an  ideal  suggested  by,  symbolized  and  honored 
in,  its  partial  realization,  in  the  historical  Jesus.  They  are  the 
names  of  one  person,  6  Jesus’  being  denotative,  1  Christ’  con- 
notative  and  explanatory/’  He  maintains  the  validity  of  the 
orthodox  position,  that  “  Christ  ”  means  “  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity  made  man,”  and  asserts  that  “  the  predicate 
‘  Christ’  as  affirmed  by  the  Creeds,  agrees  with  the  subject 
1  Jesus  ’  as  determined  by  criticism.”  And  in  reference  to  the 
Divine-human  mystery  in  Christ’s  being,  he  is  satisfied  to 
think  that  “  personality  as  over  against  the  individuality  of  a 
man  so  completely  evades  our  observation,  not  to  say  our  con¬ 
ception,  that  the  substitution  of  a  divine  for  a  human  per¬ 
sonality  can  no  more  he  historically  disproved  than  the  absence 
of  the  substance  of  bread  in  the  consecrated  host.  All  the 
accidents  and  effects  are  the  same ;  all  the  vulgar  mind  means 
by  substance  remains.”  An  intellect  that  can  subscribe  to 
such  a  philosophic  theory  can  of  course  have  little  difficulty  in 
accounting  to  its  own  satisfaction  for  the  traditional  view  of 
Christ’s  person. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Jesus 
of  History  and  the  Christ  of  Religion  ”  makes  the  vital  inquiry 
“Why  did  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels  not  feel  the  collision 
which  afflicts  us  ?  Why  did  it  never  occur  to  them  to  say  Jesus 
or  Christ?”  Were  men  to  face  these  questions  clearly,  that 
is,  were  they  to  ask  why  the  first  Christians  gave  Jesus  the 
place  in  their  religion  which  they  unquestionably  did  give  him, 
they  would  be  on  the  way  to  get  guidance  for  their  thought  and 
support  for  their  faith.  Such,  for  substance,  seems  to  be  the 
conclusion  also  of  Professor  Bacon,  of  Yale  University,  the 
subject  of  whose  essay  is  worded  like  Canon  Holland’s.  With 
much  that  is  claimed  by  advanced  critics  he  is  in  full  accord, 
holding  that  so  far  as  light  and  leading  are  concerned,  the 
three-syllabled  message — “Our  Father” — of  the  historic 
Jesus,  embodies  the  whole  Gospel.  But,  he  adds,  “  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  Christian  religion  simply  as  affording  us  light 
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and  leading,  and  to  the  neglect  of  another  factor  which  his¬ 
torically  has  made  it  what  it  is.  That  factor  is  the  deliver¬ 
ance,  the  power,  the  life  that  we  need.”  The  knowledge  of 
this  second  factor  lies  beyond  the  sphere  to  which  the  tests  of 
historical  criticism  can  he  applied.  It  is  in  evidence  in  the 
spiritual  experiences  of  the  first  disciples  and  of  Paul,  it  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  belief  in  him  as  the  Christ  of  God,  and  “  it 
is  precisely  in  this  field  of  persistently  recurrent  psychological 
experience,  and  only  here,  that  an  absolute  test  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Gospel  lies  within  the  reach  of  every  man.” 
Therefore,  the  ultimate  decision  as  regards  the  question  “  Jesus 
or  Christ  ?  ”  cannot  he  determined  by  historical  research  or 
critical  investigation;  it  must  rest  in  assent  or  dissent  of  the 
individual  human  soul,  on  the  basis  of  its  own  experience. 

Prom  the  view-point  of  a  Pragmatist,  the  brilliant  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Percy  Gardner  headed  “  Jesus  Or  Christ?” 
lends  additional  confirmation  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
two  last-mentioned  writers.  Prom  his  lectures  on  “  The  His¬ 
torical  View  of  the  Hew  Testament”'  published  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  his  rather  extreme  critical  position  is  well  known, 
and  from  that  position  there  is  nothing  to  show  in  the  present 
paper  that  he  has  departed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
confidently  asserts  his  conviction  that  “  he  who  came  to  the 
earth  as  Jesus  has  dwelt  there  to  our  days  as  Christ.''  He 
quotes  with  approval  Dr.  Robert  W.  Dale’s  notable  utterance 
that  “we  are  justified  in  arguing  from  the  sacred  facts  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  to  historic  views  as  to  the  life  of  Jesus 
on  earth.”  In  connection  with  several  remarkable  paragraphs 
in  which  the  facts  of  early  Christianity,  most  surprising  and 
unparalleled  in  character,  are  recounted,  he  gives  utterance  to 
these  memorable  words :  “  It  is  a  fatal  aberration  to  make  the 
human  life  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  in  any  way 
unreal.  We  must  he  content  to  see  in  them  the  memorial  of 
a  human  life,  without  sin  and  governed  by  a  unity  of  will  with 
the  divine  purposes  which  makes  it  quite  unique.  Yet  we  in 
no  way  transgress  the  canons  of  reason  and  of  history  if  we 
connect  that  life  with  the  outpouring  of  a  fresh  tide  of  spiritual 
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life  upon  the  world,  which  took  form  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  spirit  and  the  obedience  of  Jesus  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Christian  Church."  These  are  weighty  words,  and  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  at  issue  needs  no  explanation. 

Without  staying  to  examine  the  equally  important  con¬ 
clusions  reached  in  the  papers  of  Principal  Garvie,  Bishop 
Talbot  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  or  to  point  out  the  unsatisfying 
contentions  of  Dr.  Weinel,  Professor  Schmiedel  and  Pastor 
P.  J.  Campbell,  in  their  essays,  we  pass  now  to  the  notice  of 
the  second  volume  that  owes  its  appearance  directly  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  now  famous  Hibbert  article.  Small,  unpre¬ 
tentious  and  inexpensive,  this  second  book2  will  be  found  to 
have  a  value  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its  size  and  cost. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  previous  writings  of  its  author,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Warschauer,  will  recall  how  great  a  wealth  of 
learning,  gathered  from  various  fields  of  literature,  enriches  his 
pages,  how  luminous  and  vigorous  are  his  language  and  style, 
and  how  frank  and  fair  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  discussions.  All  this,  at  its  best,  together  with 
added  passion  and  power,  is  present  in  this  piece  of  strong 
controversial  writing.  All  his  native  endowments  and  versatile 
attainments  seem  to  have  been  laid  under  tribute  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  little  volume.  The  high  purpose  he  aims  to 
fulfil  accounts  for  this.  .  Although  himself  a  liberal  religious 
thinker,  he  is  aroused  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  a  new  school  of 
thought  which,  in  disregard  of  much  that  is  sacred  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  has  turned  liberalism  into  rank  skepticism  and  unbelief. 
This  new  school  (represented  in  England  by  the  author  of  the 
article  that  has  provoked  the  present  discussion),  as  he  sees  it, 
“  not  only  doubts  the  supremacy  and  even  the  historicity  of  our 
Lord,  but  attempts  to  dethrone  him  from  his  unique  position  as 
the  center  and  Object  of  Christian  faith."  The  form  of  these 
attempts  varies.  Now  it  seeks  to  reduce  Jesus  to  a  shadowy 
figure  of  vague  tradition,  now  it  disputes  His  originality,  now 
it  points  to  alleged  flaws  in  His  teaching,  and  now  airily  dis- 

2  Jesus  Or  Christ?  by  the  Rev.  J.  Warschauer,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  Cloth.  128 
pages.  Price  75  cents  net.  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  London. 
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misses  him  altogether — but  whatever  the  form,  its  ultimate 
purpose  is  the  same,  and  calls  for  strenuous  resistance. 

That  which  fires  the  mind  of  this  London  minister-theo¬ 
logian,  and  moves  him  to  summon  the  best  he  can  command  to 
his  service  for  making  the  required  resistance,  results  from  his 
apprehension  of  its  necessity  in  the  interests  of  practical  re¬ 
ligion — not  from  an  idle  desire  to  maintain  an  academic 
theological  position  over  against  an  opposing  view.  This  prac¬ 
tical  aim  makes  itself  felt  in  every  one  of  the  five  successive 
chapters  which  make  up  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  concluding  one.  Beyond  these  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  character  of  the  book,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
limit  our  references  to  three  particular  points  forcibly  brought 
out  in  it.  (1)  The  picture  of  the  historical  Jesus  presented 
in  our  first  three  Gospels  warrants  the  language  of  devotion,  of 
affection,  of  deepest  reverence,  which  Christians  have  at  all 
times  used  concerning  their  Lord.  If  it  must  be  granted  that 
our  historical  material  is  meager,  still  it  remains  true  that 
“  into  these  short  and  incomplete  (Synoptic)  sketches  there  is 
crowded  more  of  sublime  thought,  exalted  feeling,  world-trans¬ 
forming  action,  than  may  be  found  in  whole  libraries  of  deco¬ 
rous  biography.  Additional  material  might  have  been  wel¬ 
come,  hut  could  not  have  modified  in  any  essential  the  picture 
we  already  possess.75  He  accepts  the  impression  which  that 
picture  originally  made  and  which  has  maintained  itself 
through  the  centuries,  and  is  still  held  and  emphasized  by  Hew 
Testament  scholars  who  by  no  stretch  of  language  can  be 
described  as  traditionalists  or  reactionaries.  His  conclusion 
is  that  “  the  truth  rests  with  that  cloud  of  witnesses  who  with 
one  accord  declare  that  they  have  seen  ‘  the  light  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ7  rather 
than  with  those  that  assure  us  that  they  have  not.77 

So  in  opposition  to  those  that  deny  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus7 
personality,  he  declares  (2)  that  the  hind  of  uniqueness  that  is 
predicated  of  Jesus  must  he  remembered — a  uniqueness  “  in 
virtue  of  which  we  see  in  him  the  perfect  revelation  of  God 
on  a  finite  scale,  i.  e.,  within  the  limits  of  manhood.77  In 
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explanation  of  the  phrases  “  on  a  finite  scale,’’  and  “  within  the 
limits  of  manhood  ”  he  observes  that  “  of  course  we  believe  with 
the  whole  of  Christiandom  that  it  was  God’s  own  Self  that  was 
manifested  in  our  Lord.  But  that  is  not  to  maintain,  and 
Christendom  never  has  maintained,  that  there  was,  during 
certain  years  of  the  world’s  history,  no  other  God  than  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  who  declared  and  prayed  to  the  Father  was 
the  Father.  To  hold  that  is  sheer  confusion  of  thought. 
God’s  infinitude,  which  ‘  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain’  could  not  become  finite  and  localized.  Never¬ 
theless,  what  Jesus  showed  forth  was  Light  of  Light,  very  God 
of  very  God,  so  that  ‘  henceforth  we  know  him,  and  have  seen 
him.’”  From  Him,  and  from  Him  alone,  mankind  has 
learned  to  believe  in  God  as  its  F ather,  and  here  is  the  ultimate 
reason  why  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith  are 
not  two  hut  one.  “  Others  have  spoken  of  God  by  that  name — 
he  hath  showed  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficet-h  us.” 

The  vindication  of  this  uniqueness  of  J esus  rests  not  simply 
on  what  we  know  from  the  Gospels  of  His  teachings  and  acts 
whilst  on  earth;  the  immediate  and  persistent  historic  effects 
accomplished  and  maintained  by  Him  establish  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Cause.  Professor  Harnack,  in  felicitous  phrase,  affirms 
that  “  every  great  and  potent  personality  reveals  part  of  his 
own  essential  quality  only  in  those  affected  by  him.  Nay,  the 
more  dynamic  a  personality  and  the  greater  his  influence  upon 
the  inner  life  of  others,  the  less  is  the  sum-total  of  his  being 
to  be  measured  solely  by  his  own  words  and  deeds.  One  has 
to  take  into  account  the  reflex  effect  produced  by  him  upon 
those  who  have  accepted  him  as  their  guide  and  master.”  Dr. 
Warschauer  shares  these  views  with  the  distinguished  German 
theologian,  and  concludes  (3)  “that  a  life  which,  like  that  of 
Jesus,  has  produced  unique  results,  inspired  a  unique  litera¬ 
ture,  stamped  its  impress  upon  unnumbered  souls,  and  shaped 
the  history  of  well-nigh  two  thousand  years,  must  itself  have 
had  a  unique  quality”  entitling  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  to 
man’s  faith  in  Him  as  Jesus  the  Christ. 

In  turning  from  our  examination  of  the  first  two  of  the 
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volumes  before  us,  to  the  cousideration  of  the  third,  we  pass 
into  a  wholly  different  intellectual  atmosphere.  Principal 
Forsyth’s  hook,3  quite  as  full  of  literary  brightness,  artistic 
verve,  and  religious  passion,  as  either  of  the  others,  betrays  too 
often  a  bitterness  of  temper,  an  impatience  with  current  modes 
of  thought,  that  sometimes  pains  a  reader,  and  deprives  its 
pages  constantly  of  the  geniality  and  winsomeness  character¬ 
istic  of  the  others.  In  a  contest  like  the  present,  nothing  is 
to  he  gained  by  dipping  the  controversial  pen  in  gall.  And  yet 
one  can  understand  why  Dr.  Forsyth  should  allow  himself  to 
do  so.  So  thoroughly  convinced  and  unalterably  established 
are  his  opinions  on  the  questions  at  issue,  that  he  will  hold  no 
terms  whatever  with  the  modern  trend  of  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines — a  trend  which  as  described  by  him,  “  becomes 
sympathetic  with  a  Christ  it  does  not  worship,  and  praises  a 
Christ  to  whom  it  does  not  pray.”  A  movement  like  this,  he 
thinks,  not  only  disowns  apostolic  Christology,  but  dishonors 
Christ  by  lowering  Him  to  the  position  of  “  the  most  inspired 
of  the  prophets  of  God’s  love,  the  most  radical  of  social  re¬ 
formers,  and  the  noblest  of  elder  brothers.”  To  his  mind  no 
compromise  is  possible  between  views  of  the  Gospel  based  on 
low  conceptions  of  Christ  like  these,  and  the  view  of  it  on 
which  is  built  a  Church  of  saved  men.  “  We  cannot  dissociate 
the  Gospel  from  the  broad  apostolic  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s 
person.  According  to  that  interpretation  Jesus  Christ  was 
absolute  in  religion.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  we  find  only 
the  belief  and  worship  of  a  risen,  redeeming,  and  glorified 
Christ.” 

That  which  gives  added  seriousness  and  gravity  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  present  conflict  on  an  old  field,  grows  out  of  its 
perilous  similarity  to  Gnosticism  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church’s  historv.  “  How  as  then  the  debate  is  not  between  the 

t / 

Church  and  the  world,  but  within  the  Church  itself.  The 
issue  is  between  men  of  religion  and  men  of  faith;  between 
those  who  beatify  Christ  and  those  who  deify  him;  between 

3  The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Rev.  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
D.D.  Cloth,  250  pages.  Price  $2.00.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London. 
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those  who  honor  him  with  a  certain  discrimination  and  reserve, 
and  those  who  trust  their  whole  soul  and  world  to  him  for  ever 
and  ever.”  From  the  Gnostic  controversies  the  apostolic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christ  as  an  integral  part  of  Christianity  issued  in 
triumph,  and  so,  our  author  is  confident,  it  will  also  in  the 
present  instance.  “  The  New  Testament  is  not  the  first  stage 
of  the  evolution,  but  the  last  stage  of  the  revelationary  fact. 
Its  writers,  under  a  power  that  was  more  than  that  of  genius 
or  poetic  insight,  were  able  to  divine  once  for  all  the  Saviour- 
ship  and  the  Godhead  of  their  Master.  Till  Jesus  was  under¬ 
stood  and  interpreted,  in  the  light  of  his  resurrection  and  glori¬ 
fication,  the  perfect  revelation  he  brought  had  no  voice  to  move 
the  soul.  The  fact  without  the  word  is  dumb ;  the  word 
without  the  fact  is  empty.”  With  a  rushing  flood  of  epigram, 
of  which  he  is  such  a  consummate  master,  with  rare  spiritual 
fervor,  and  an  impressive  testimony  of  and  appeal  to  personal 
experience,  Dr.  Forsyth  argues  for  the  soundness  and  reason¬ 
ableness  of  this  faith.  “  I  owe  him  my  total  self.  He  has 
not  only  healed  me,  in  passing,  of  an  old  trouble,  but  has  given 
me  eternal  life.  In  my  inmost  experience,  tested  by  years  of 
life,  he  has  brought  me  to  God.  We  never  turn  to  God  in 
faith  but  we  are  straightway  met  by  Christ.  And  if  he  is  a 
phantasm  only,  then  nothing  real  or  credible  remains.” 

One  other  point  emphasized  in  this  volume  deserves  atten¬ 
tion  :  The  so-called  Kenotic  principle,  ruthlessly  brushed  aside 
by  more  than  one  of  the  writers  in  the  first  of  the  books  above 
referred  to,  is  frankly  and  unreservedly  accepted  as  a  most 
trustworthy  guide  to  one’s  proper  apprehension  of  the  truth  in 
the  transcendently  important  field  of  Jesus’  personality.  He 
holds  with  instructed  courage,  and  maintains  with  a  mental 
out-reach  which  taxes  one’s  best  efforts  to  follow,  that,  assuming 
the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  preexistence  as  a  postu¬ 
late  of  saving  faith,  “  we  face  in  Christ  a  Godhead  self- 
reduced,  but  real,  whose  infinite  power  took  effect  in  self- 
humiliation,  the  absolute  living  in  him  in  a  finite  center.  By 
his  own  will  God  in  Christ  reduced  his  intelligence  from  being 
actual  to  being  potential,  within  the  kingdom  of  power  or 
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nature;  while  from  that  potentiality,  as  Christ  grew  in  grace, 
it  regained  actual  omniscience  by  living  it  back,  by  the  moral 
way  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  till  he  left  the  world  behind,  to 
be  determined  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power.”  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  ideas  involved  in  such  language,  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  notice,  that  by  means  of  them  some  minds  can 
win  for  themselves  a  real,  if  partial,  command  of  the  ultimate 
bases  of  Christology.  Whether  this  is  at  the  same  time 
possible  also  for  differently  constituted  minds,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  this  is  by  far 
the  strongest  and  the  most  important  piece  of  work  that  has 
come  to  us  from  the  strikingly  vigorous  argumentative  pen  of 
Dr.  Forsyth.  Even  when  one  has  subtracted  from  its  con¬ 
tents  those  contentions  which  fail  to  carry  one’s  approbation, 
those  features  which  betray  impatience  with,  if  not  bitterness 
against,  views  opposed  to  his,  and  those  speculative  ratio¬ 
cinations  which  are  too  deep  and  obscure  for  ordinary  mortal 
to  fathom  and  understand,  the  book  still  renders  a  real  and 
valuable  service  of  which  those  interested  in  the  high  theme  it 
discusses  will  gladly  and  gratefully  avail  themselves.  It 
should  have  been  possibly  said  before  that  the  book  is  not  like 
the  others  the  immediate  result  of  the  article  that  called  out  the 
others.  It  is  rather  the  rich  fruit  of  long-continued  medita¬ 
tion  and  reflection,  but  its  publication  is  so  timed  as  to  meet, 
and  if  possible  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  modern  radical 
criticism  of  the  Gospels. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOCIOLOGY. 

A.  V.  HIESTEK. 

More’s  Utopia  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  social 
philosophy  of  any  importance  to  be  published  in  the  English 
language.  The  English  mind  is  practical  rather  than  specu¬ 
lative.  In  no  department  of  human  endeavor  is  this  distinc¬ 
tive  quality  so  much  in  evidence  as  in  the  political.  Not  only 
has  the  English  nation  been  less  given  to  the  making  of  ideal 
political  systems,  but  it  has  also  been  less  influenced  by  them, 
than  other  European  peoples.  And  it  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Utopia  was  longer  in  winning 
its  way  to  public  recognition  at  home  than  was  the  case  on  the 
Continent,  where  its  original  Latin  form  and  its  various  trans¬ 
lations,  from  the  first,  rendered  it  just  as  accessible  to  Conti¬ 
nental  as  to  English  scholars.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  attracted 
little  attention  anywhere,  but  all  through  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  after  its  worth  had  begun  to  be  generally  recognized,  it 
found  many  imitators  on  the  Continent.  Its  romantic  form 
recommended  it  to  minds  with  a  bent  for  speculation,  as  well  as 
to  an  age  in  which  romance  was  the  only  safe  way,  if  there  was 
any  safe  way,  of  indulging  in  criticisms  of  the  established 
order  of  things.  Frequently,  indeed,  such  criticisms  were 
safe  only  when  thickly  veiled,  for  almost  everywhere  feudalism, 
with  its  general  political  decentralization  and  its  system  of 
municipal  autonomy,  had  given  way  to  political  absolutism. 
In  imitation,  then,  of  More’s  work,  and  because  of  the  rise  of 
political  centralization  and  absolutism,  the  making  of  political 
romances  became  for  a  time  a  favorite  species  of  literary 
effort,  particularly  on  the  Continent  and  among  the  Latin 
nations.  An  additional  reason  why  the  political  schemes  of 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  so  frequently 
clothed  in  romance  instead  of  sober  fact,  is  because  the  methods 
and  materials  necessary  to  a  scientific  study  of  social  phe¬ 
nomena  had  not  yet  become  available.  Scientific  methods, 
and  above  all  the  scientific  spirit,  were  the  peculiar  gift  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  utopias  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  all  more  or 
less  influenced  by  More’s  work,  they  are  inspired  by  various 
purposes  and  proceed  from  various  points  of  view,  and  what 
is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  they  find  their  panaceas  in  widely 
different  schemes  and  devices.  Probably  the  best  known  of 
these  seventeenth  century  utopias  is  the  Civitas  Solis  of 
Tommaso  Campanella,  which  was  written  in  romance  fashion 
in  the  course  of  a  twenty-seven  years’  imprisonment,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1623,  more  than  a  century  after  its  great  prototype. 
Campanella  was  a  Dominican  friar  of  southern  Italy,  who, 
like  More,  though  in  less  degree,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  the 
He w  Learning.  His  philosophy  was  a  mixture  of  materialism 
and  pantheism.  But  with  all  his  materialism  and  rationalism 
his  devotion  to  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  never  shaken.  His  entire  system,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  unmixable  things.  Its  distinctive  qualities  are 
to  be  found,  first,  in  this  impossible  union  of  materialism  with 
a  narrow  Christion  theology ;  secondly,  in  a  peculiar  blending 
of  Platonism  with  medieval  monasticism ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the 
conception  of  papal  autocracy  as  the  ideal  of  political  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Civitas  Solis  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Knight  Templar 
and  a  sea-captain,  who  tells  of  a  wonderful  city  which  he  has 
visited  on  one  of  his  voyages,  and  whose  laws  and  institutions 
he  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail.  In  its  setting,  therefore, 
it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Utopia.  Many  of  its  main  features, 
too,  it  borrows  from  More’s  work,  while  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  particulars  in  which  the  Utopia  differs  from  the  Re¬ 
public  it  follows  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  This  it 
does,  for  example,  when  it  extends  the  communistic  principle 
to  wives  and  children.  It  does  this  again  in  its  provisions  for 
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a  universal  military  training  and  the  control  of  the  population 
by  the  state,  in  its  aristocratic  recognition  of  social  classes,  and 
in  its  requirement  that  no  one  can  be  elected  to  the  chief 
magistracy  until  he  has  submitted  himself  to  a  searching 
examination  in  all  the  sciences.  It  differs,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  both  the  Republic  and  the  Utopia  in  its  repudiation  of 
slavery.  It  differs  again  from  the  Utopia  in  the  constitution 
of  its  government  and  the  character  of  its  religious  establish¬ 
ment.  While  the  Utopia  is  a  popular  republic  based  on 
theism,  the  Civitas  Solis  is  a  theocratic  republic  and  its  religion 
a  form  of  pantheism.  And  just  because  of  its  pantheistic 
confounding  of  man,  nature  and  God,  the  individual  is  more 
completely  ignored,  and  his  thinking  and  conduct  more  strictly 
regulated,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Utopia;  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  large  measure  of  suppression  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  is  all-essential  to 
any  scheme  of  communism. 

The  constitution  of  its  government  is  probably  the  most 
original  feature  of  Campanella’s  scheme,  for  it  is  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  ultimate  philosophical  principle  on  which  he 
explained  nature  and  history,  the  principle  that  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  both  can  be  summed  up  under  the  three  principles 
of  power,  wisdom  and  love.  The  head  of  this  theocratic  re¬ 
public  is  endowed  with  supreme  wisdom  and  authority  in  both 
spiritual  and  secular  matters.  His  title  is  “  Hoh,”  and  he  is 
elected  for  life  by  a  college  of  magistrates  after  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  fitness  to  rule  by  means  of  examinations  in  all  the 
sciences.  The  latter  is  a  Platonic  idea;  while  in  the  manner 
of  “  Hoh’s  ”  election,  as  well  as  in  the  tenure  and  power  of 
his  office,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  Roman  Pontiff  of  medieval 
Christianity.  Associated  with  “Hoh"  in  the  government  are 
three  chief  ministers  of  equal  power,  who  like  their  superior 
combine  religious  and  secular  functions,  and  who  are  known 
as  “  Potentia,”  “Prudentia”  and  “Amor.”  These  are  not 
examined  in  all  the  sciences  as  “Hoh"  is;  they  are  required  to 
know  only  those  with  which  they  will  have  to  do  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  administration.  “Potentia”  has  the 
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care  of  all  matters  relating  to  war  and  diplomacy.  “  Pru- 
dentia”  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  public 
works,  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  and  everything  relating 
to  the  sciences  and  the  various  schools  devoted  to  their  promo¬ 
tion.  “Amor”  has  to  do  with  all  matters  relating  to  the 
perpetuation,  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  population : 
with  the  education  of  the  children ;  with  agriculture,  commerce, 
cooking  and  whatever  has  to  do  with  food  and  clothing;  with 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  mating  of  men  and  women  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  offspring.  The  minor  magistrates  are  chosen  by  “  Hoh  ” 
and  his  three  ministers  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers  of  the 
particular  arts  and  sciences  with  which  their  offices  have  to 
do.  With  the  double  advantage  of  the  general  wisdom  of 
“  IToh  ”  and  the  more  particular  knowledge  of  his  ministers 
and  teachers,  the  presumption  is  that  the  state  will  always 
secure  the  fittest  persons  to  fill  its  offices.  Besides  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  are  also  priests  and  possess  all  authority  in  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administration,  there  is  a  popular  assembly  whose 
power  is  limited  to  the  determination  of  questions  relating  to 
peace  and  war. 

Like  Plato,  Campanella  recognizes  in  his  state  the  principle 
of  social  classes.  Both  make  three  classes,  although  their 
classifications  do  not  correspond  exactly.  Por  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  his  middle  class  the  ancient  function  of  military  de¬ 
fense,  as  Plato  does,  Campanella  gives  it  the  modern  function 
of  industry.  He  follows  Plato  again,  and  this  time  without 
modification,  in  basing  his  classes,  not  on  wealth  or  birth,  but 
on  the  principle  of  election,  the  assignment  of  the  members  of 
the  state  to  their  respective  classes  being  vested  by  him  in  the 
priest-magistrates,  who  correspond  to  Plato’s  philosopher- 
guardians,  and  whose  constant  and  minute  supervision  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  citizen  is  presumed,  here  again  as  in  the 
choice  of  administrative  officials,  to  insure  the  best  results 
through  the  assignment  of  every  citizen  to  the  class  to  which 
he  properly  belongs.  But  quite  apart  from  the  particular 
principle  upon  which  his  classification  is  based,  Campanella 
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differs  fundamentally  from  modern  systems  of  communism  in 
permitting  social  classes  at  all. 

All  things  are  in  common  in  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  arts, 
honors,  pleasures,  labor  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well 
as  property,  wives  and  children.  Like  Plato,  Campanella 
recognizes  that  family  life  is  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  communal  property,  since  private  property  is  ac¬ 
quired  and  improved  for  no  other  reason  than  that  each  one 
has  his  own  wife  and  children.  Family  life  is  declared  to  be 
the  root  of  self-love  and  incompatible,  therefore,  with  the 
highest  form  of  love  for  the  state;  for  according  to  Campa- 
nella’s  philosophy  everything  must  he  absolutely  subordinated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  An  important  consequence  of  the 
elimination  of  the  family  is  that  all  the  members  of  the  state, 
except  those  under  discipline  for  vice  and  crime,  eat  at  com¬ 
mon  tables.  Children  are  permitted  to  remain  with  their 
mothers  to  the  age  of  two  years,  at  which  time  the  state  as¬ 
sumes  their  care  and  education,  and  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  ceases. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  social  classes  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  equality, 
an  almost  perfect  equality  holds  between  the  sexes.  Men  and 
women  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  length  of  the  tunic.  There  are  also  slight  differences 
in  industry  necessitated  by  differences  of  physical  strength 
and  endurance.  As  a  general  principle,  however,  the  sexes 
are  instructed  together  in  the  same  arts.  So  far  is  this  carried, 
as  in  the  Republic,  that  the  women  are  trained  for  war  just 
as  the  men  are. 

In  his  industrial  arrangements  Campanella  improves  on 
More  by  reducing  the  work  day  from  six  hours,  as  it  is  in 
the  Utopia,  to  four.  Inasmuch  as  all  are  required  to  render 
service  of  some  sort  to  the  state,  unless  totally  incapacitated, 
this  number  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  secure  to  each  one, 
under  equitable  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry,  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  given  to 
pleasant  mental  and  bodily  exercises.  In  order,  however,  to 
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promote  the  physical  improvement  of  the  population  no  games 
are  allowed  which  are  played  sitting.  In  the  emphasis  which 
it  lays  on  education,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  and  in  its 
complete  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  the 
Civitas  Solis  presents  a  picture  of  Spartan  severity. 

This  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state  is  typical  of 
the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  cold  and  ab¬ 
stract,  and  utterly  lacking  in  that  warm  living  touch  with  real 
life  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Utopia.  While  the  Utopia 
presents  a  more  or  less  faithful  picture  of  modern  political  life, 
the  Civitas  Solis  is  thoroughlv  unreal,  chimerical  and  medieval. 
It  ignores  the  rights  of  the  heart  and  the  dignity  of  the 
affections.  It  is  metaphysics,  not  life.  It  regards  man,  not 
as  a  living,  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  being,  but  as  an  auto¬ 
maton,  a  machine,  a  thing  made  to  order.  This  fundamental 
distinction  in  tone  and  spirit  between  the  Utopia  and  the 
Civitas  Solis  is  very  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
was  written  by  a  practical  Englishman,  a  broad  scholar,  an 
experienced  man  of  afffairs,  and  the  other  by  an  Italian  monk 
who  saw  the  world  through  prison  bars. 

The  English  utopias  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  for  the 
most  part  political  in  character.  The  only  important  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  Nova  Atlantis  of  Erancis  Bacon,  which  was  written 
between  1614  and  1617,  and  published  in  1629,  three  years 
after  its  author’s  death.  It  was  originally  written  in  Latin, 
and  while  it  borrows  freely  from  Plato  and  the  Bible,  it  clearly 
reflects  the  spirit  of  its  own  age,  which  was  above  all  else  an 
age  of  discovery  and  exploration.  It  foreshadows  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Australian  continent,  in  whose  seas  its  ideal 
commonwealth  is  located,  just  as  the  old  Atlantis,  a  mythical 
island  in  the  North  Atlantic  referred  to  by  Plato  and  other 
ancient  writers,  foreshadowed  the  discovery  of  the  American 
continent.  The  unique  character  of  the  Nova  Atlantis  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  experimental  science  the 
great  civilizer  through  which  man  is  bound  to  his  fellows,  led 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  given  dominion  over  all 
things ;  and  in  the  further  fact  that  the  advancement  of  learn- 
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ing  and  the  organization  of  knowledge  are  accomplished  solely 
through  political  agencies.  The  work  was  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  a  second  part  treating  of  the  political, 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  a  model  commonwealth ;  but  this 
was  never  written. 

That  the  English  utopias  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  of 
a  predominantly  political  character  is  due  to  the  overthrow 
of  Charles  I  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  set  men  to  thinking  about  first  principles  in  matters  of 
government  and  law  as  never  before.  The  particular  problem 
which  all  the  English  speculative  writings  of  a  political  char¬ 
acter  of  this  period  attacked  was  the  problem  of  the  origin  and 
justification  of  government;  and  just  because  they  were  so 
intimately  concerned  with  the  problems  of  their  own  time, 
they  exhibit  little  of  the  influence  of  Plato  and  More.  Of 
this  class  of  utopias  two  are  particularly  noteworthy,  viz.,  the 
Leviathan ,  or  the  Matter ,  Form  and  Power  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  1651,  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  and 
James  Harrington’s  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  1656,  both  of 
which  aimed  to  reform  the  laws  and  institutions  of  England 
after  preconceived  models. 

The  Leviathan  was  an  epoch-making  work  in  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  its  author  was  the  first  great  English  writer  to 
regard  government  from  the  standpoint,  not  of  tradition,  but  of 
reason.  The  work  is  based  on  the  contract  theorv  of  the  origin 
of  the  state,  which  originated  in  the  later  Greek  philosophy, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  Pousseau  a  century  later  became  a 
mighty  popular  philosophy  and  revolutionary  force.  But  this 
contract  theory  was  held  by  Hobbes  in  a  form  that  was  peculiar 
to  himself.  In  its  original  form  it  signified  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  ruler  and  people,  which  is  now  known  as  the  govern¬ 
mental  contract.  The  social  contract,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
kind  of  contract  championed  by  Hobbes,  is  an  agreement  among 
a  number  of  equal  individuals  by  means  of  which  a  body 
politic  is  created  in  the  first  instance.  Thus  while  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  between  individual  men  in  the  social  contract,  in  the 
governmental  contact  it  is  between  a  group  of  individuals  on 
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the  one  side  and  a  superior  being  or  sovereign  on  the  other. 
In  the  social  contract  again  this  superior  being  exists  only  by 
virtue  of  the  pact ;  in  the  governmental  contract  he  exists  prior 
to  it. 

According  to  Hobbes  man  is  a  selfish  and  self-seeking  animal, 
who  is  always  at  war  with  his  fellows,  and  who  has  no  other 
motive  for  his  actions  than  the  wish  to  satisfy  his  own  appetites 
and  desires.  Moved  after  a  time  by  the  desire  of  escaping 
from  the  evils  of  this  state  of  nature,  which  grows  increasingly 
intolerable  with  the  growth  of  population  in  numbers  and 
density,  men  equal  by  nature  agree  with  one  another  to  resign 
their  natural  rights  to  a  common  beneficiary,  who  becomes  by 
virtue  of  such  an  agreement  their  superior,  although  he  is  not 
himself  a  party  to  the  contract.  Thus  there  is  created  for 
nutual  profit  “  that  great  Leviathan  called  the  Commonwealth 
or  State,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater 
stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose  protection 
and  defense  it  was  intended.’’ 

A  second  important  feature  of  Hobbes’s  doctrine  of  the 
social  contract  is  that  the  choice  of  the  sovereign,  although 
determined  by  a  majority  of  those  entering  into  the  compact,  is 
binding  upon  all.  It  follows  from  this  that  a  dissatisfied 
minority  can  have  no  just  ground  for  resisting  the  sovereign. 
Thus  Hobbes  reaches  the  principle  that  all  political  power, 
however  absolute,  rests  upon  the  original  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  This  looks  like  good  democratic  doctrine,  and  the 
democratic  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  is  precisely  what 
Rousseau  extracted  from  the  contract  theory  as  its  main 
product.  But  Hobbes  arrived  at  a  different  result  because  he 
followed  up  his  first  principle  with  another  that  destroyed  all 
its  democratic  virtue.  From  the  hypothetic  fact  that  the 
sovereign  was  no  party  to  the  compact  Hobbes  reasoned  that 
no  act  of  his,  however  unjust  his  rule,  could  invalidate  it. 
The  compact  is  equally  irrevocable  on  the  side  of  the 
covenanters  who  in  the  act  of  entering  into  it  surrendered  all 
their  natural  rights  reserving  none  to  themselves.  But  if  the 
compact  can  be  revoked  by  no  act  either  of  the  sovereign  or  of 
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the  covenanters,  then  its  logical  and  necessary  outcome  is  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Thus  by  a  process  of  political  alchemy  all 
his  own  Hobbes  obtains  from  a  mass  of  free  and  equal  indi¬ 
viduals  the  concept  of  an  omnipotent  state. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  fact  that  Hobbes 
advocated  absolute  monarchy  as  the  only  proper  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  he  justified  tyranny.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
careful  to  enjoin  upon  monarchs  a  government  of  just  laws; 
and  such  a  government,  he  argued,  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
attained  if  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  one  person  rather 
than  in  many,  for  the  reason  that  the  selfish  aims  of  the  one 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  sooner  satiated  than  those 
of  the  many. 

Of  the  authority  and  significance  of  the  Leviathan  much 
might  be  said.  It  has  been  called  an  epoch-making  work,  and 
justly  so,  for  it  led  political  thinking  into  new  channels.  And 
yet  it  is  no  light  task  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  its  great 
influence  on  its  age  at  this  late  day,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
social  contract  has  long  been  dismissed  from  all  serious  poli¬ 
tical  thinking.  When  Hobbes  wrote  the  Leviathan  England 
was  distracted  by  political  disorders,  and  his  purpose  in  writ¬ 
ing  it  was  to  bring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  nation  by  showing 
that  every  sovereign  ruler  is  and  ought  to  be  absolute,  and 
that  resistance  to  his  will,  whether  prompted  by  religion,  as  it 
was  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  any  other  motive, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  illogical,  immoral  and  destructive  to 
society ;  and  that,  furthermore,  as  the  social  contract  was  the  only 
way,  in  the  first  instance,  of  ending  the  state  of  war  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  nature,  so  it  was  the  only  remedy 
for  the  civil  anarchy  and  other  ills  from  which  England  was 
suffering.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Leviathan  rendered 
material  assistance  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  to  the 

i 

English  throne.  But  it  had  also  a  wider  and  more  remote 
influence.  The  almost  universal  acceptance  of  its  conception 
of  the  social  contract  had  the  effect  of  completely  overthrowing 
both  the  religious  and  the  patriarchal  theories  of  the  state,  on 
which  kings  had  founded  their  claims  of  absolute  authority  for 
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so  many  centuries.  Even  if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  lay 
a  new  foundation  for  political  absolutism  it  would  have  been 
something  of  a  gain  to  have  unsettled  the  old  foundations. 
And  then,  most  important  of  all,  it  has  made  a  lasting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  political  philosophy  in  its  theory  of  sovereignty,  the 
superstructure  of  which — not  the  historical  foundations  on 
which  it  was  originally  reared — has  passed  through  Bentham 
into  current  English  thought. 

The  Oceana  differs  from  the  Leviathan  in  two  important 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  latter  “  in  the  name 
of  materialism  invites  men  to  servitude,”  the  former  “  appeals 
to  man’s  moral  dignity  and  urges  him  on  to  the  conquest  of 
liberty.”  The  second  difference  grows  out  of  the  first.  While 
the  Leviathan  champions  an  absolute  monarchy  as  the  ideal 
government  for  England,  the  Oceana  proposes  a  republic. 

The  style  of  the  Oceana  hears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Utopia.  There  is  also  some  similarity  of  contents, 
although  in  a  number  of  important  respects  the  two  differ 
materially.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  matter  of  private 
property.  While  the  Utopia  advocates  communism,  the 
Oceana  leaves  the  principle  of  private  property  untouched. 

The  work  is  extremely  prolix  entering  into  the  minutest 
details  of  government.  It  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  who 
was  to  institute  the  new  scheme  of  government  proposed  in  it, 
hut  who  was  so  far  from  being  pleased  with  its  contents,  that 
after  reading  it  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  what  he  had 
won  by  the  sword  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  scribbled 
out  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patent  fact  that  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  and  the  equally  patent  fact  of  its 
extreme  republican  sentiments,  which  could  not  be  veiled  be¬ 
hind  a  fanciful  nomenclature  or  a  romantic  dress,  were  little 
calculated  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Stuart  type  of  royalty.  In 
fact  almost  as  soon  as  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne  Har¬ 
rington  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  While  the  technical 
charge  of  treason  was  entered  against  him,  he  was  never  either 
tried  or  liberated.  He  died  in  prison  in  1677  after  he  had 
been  for  some  years  violently  insane. 
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In  his  inquiry  concerning  the  best  form  of  government 
Harrington  lays  down  the  dictum  that  government  must  be 
“  either  the  empire  of  laws  and  not  of  men  or  the  empire  of 
men  and  not  of  laws.”  In  the  one  case  the  public  interest,  in 
the  other  some  private  interest,  is  made  the  end  of  the  state. 
The  former  principle  is  the  one  which  Harrington  adopts  for 
his  ideal  commonwealth.  This  point  settled,  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  the  principles  which  must  underlie  a  government 
whose  end  is  the  general  public  interest.  His  conclusion  is 
that  a  government  is  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  undesirable,  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  stable,  and  that  stability  in  turn  depends 
on  the  degree  in  which  political  power  is  vested  in  the  property- 
owning  class.  That  is  to  say,  if  property  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  one  person,  then  an  absolute  monarchy  is  the  natural 
and  proper  form  of  government ;  if  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
the  government  should  be  a  limited  monarchy;  and  where  it 
is  widely  distributed,  a  republic  is  the  best  government.  In 
short,  property,  and  particularly  landed  property,  should  be 
the  basis  of  political  power;  and  when  the  two  do  not  cor¬ 
respond,  when  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  one, 
the  few  or  the  many,  regardless  of  the  ownership  of  property, 
the  government  is  in  essence  a  tyranny,  an  oligarchy  or  an 
anarchy,  according  as  the  one,  the  few  or  the  many  have 
usurped  power. 

The  reason  why  Harrington  advocates  a  republic  as  the  best 
form  of  government  is  because  it  corresponds  most  closely  with 
man’s  rational  nature.  This,  he  maintains,  may  be  seen  by 
observing  a  group  of  men  debating  a  matter  of  common  con¬ 
cern.  Two  parts  are  at  once  discernible,  a  smaller  body  which 
proposes  ideas  and  measures,  and  a  larger  one  which  merely 
passes  on  the  proposals  of  the  other.  In  this  fact  of  common 
observation  Harrington  finds  his  clue  to  the  structure  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  must  be  first,  he  says,  “  a  senate  embracing 
that  natural  aristocracy  diffused  by  God  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  mankind,  whose  function  is  to  originate  policies  and 
laws ;  second,  a  council  consisting  of  the  mass  of  the  people  or 
their  representatives,  with  the  function  of  passing  upon  the 
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propositions  of  the  senate;  and,  third,  a  magistracy  to  carry 
into  effect  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  assemblies.’’ 

To  insure  the  permanence  of  such  a  government  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  first,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  or  of  one.  To  this  end  Harrington  limits  by 
an  immutable  law  the  amount  of  land  which  any  one  may  own 
to  so  much  as  will  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  interest  of  political  equality,  again,  all  the 
magistrates  are  chosen  by  popular,  election  and  limited  to  a 
term  of  three  years,  a  third  part  retiring  from  office  each  year. 
But  after  an  interim  of  three  years  they  may  be  elected  again. 

Because  of  his  visionary  views  Harrington  has  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  influence  on  political  thought  and  practice, 
much  less,  indeed,  than  is  his  due.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Oceana  has  in  it  much  that  is  purely  chimerical,  and  not 
a  little  that  would  be  undesirable  even  if  it  were  not  chimerical. 
But  it  also  contains  ideas  and  principles  of  lasting  value,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  altogether  without  influence  upon  the 
greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  known,  may  be  seen  from 
the  frequent  references  made  to  them  by  leading  American 
statesmen,  notably  John  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster.  Some 
of  these  ideas  and  principles  have  long  been  embodied  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  most  advanced  democracies  of  our 
own  time.  Others  are  still  waiting  to  be  realized.  Politically 
Harrington  lived  before  his  time.  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  in 
advance  of  his  age  that  his  principle  of  the  secret  ballot  as 
all-essential  to  a  just  and  popular  government  has  been  realized 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
casual  reader  of  the  Oceana  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  while 
its  state  is  based  on  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  its 
government  is  essentially  aristocratic.  This  combination  of  a 
democratic  state  with  an  aristocratic  government  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  democracy.  It  represents  in  fact  the  highest 
and  best  aspirations  of  modern  democracy,  for  it  combines,  as 
no  other  political  scheme  does,  freedom  and  efficiency.  But  it 
is  still  only  an  ideal.  Perhaps  the  twentieth  century  may  give 
it  realization. 

The  Prench  utopias  of  the  seventeenth  century  resemble 
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those  of  England  in  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  purely  poli¬ 
tical  character.  While  both  reflect  the  political  conditions  of 
their  time,  the  French  utopias  are  a  product  of  a  system  of 
unbroken  state  absolutism,  such  as  was  unknown  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  consequently  they  breathe,  as 
the  English  utopias  do  not,  the  atmosphere  of  revolution.  But 
along  with  this  quality  of  violence  and  destruction  they  exhibit 
also  a  striking  tendency  to  return  to  Plato  and  More.  Thus 
Vairasse's  La  Republique  des  Severambes ,  1677,  is  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  More.  Mezlier’s  Le  Testament,  1690,  is  a 
more  thinly  veiled  denunciation  of  the  abuses  of  the  French 
state  system,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  declared  to  be 

communal  autonomv.  Fenelon's  Les  Aventures  de  Tele- 

«/  * 

maque,  1699,  is  a  classical  romance  based  on  communism.  It 
was  not  written  for  the  public  but  for  the  moral  instruction 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Fenelon's  pupil.  Its  surreptitious  publication  through  the 
treacherv  of  Fenelon’s  secretary  cost  its  author  the  favor  of 

«/  i/ 

Louis,  who  recognized  in  it  a  thinly  veiled  satire  against  his 
autocratic  rule.  The  work  contains,  along  with  much  extrane¬ 
ous  matter,  a  description  of  the  republic  of  Salente,  whose 
inhabitants  are  representing  as  living  a  simple  agricultural  life 
and  having  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  happi¬ 
ness.  But  despite  its  simplicity  of  life,  Salente  is  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  state,  and  its  citizens  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  one 
of  them  determined  by  birth  and  all  distinguished  by  their 
rights,  occupations,  conditions  and  clothing.  All  this  is  very 
similar  to  the  Republic ,  so  much  so  that  Salente  has  been 
called  the  ideal  commonwealth  of  Plato  modified  only  by  Chris¬ 
tian  morals  and  by  prejudices  of  race  borrowed  from  feudal¬ 
ism.  Among  its  leading  political  and  economic  doctrines,  are 
the  following :  a  limited  monarchy,  a  written  constitution,  one 
sovereign  law  for  all,  universal  education  provided  by  the  state, 
the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers,  the  wrongfulness  of  war,  and  free  industry  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  trade.  A  utopian  scheme  indeed  for  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV. ! 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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God  in  Christ. 

The  first  evidence  that  the  disciples  recognized  that  Jesus 
was  “  the  Christ/’  is  found  in  Peter’s  answer  to  the  question, 
“  Rut  who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  ”  He  was  still  far  from  com¬ 
prehending  the  nature  of  Christ’s  person  or  the  character  of 
His  mission.  Yet  he  and  his  associates,  after  days  and  months 
of  fellowship  with  their  Master,  were  convinced  that  from  Him 
would  come  the  blessings  of  Jehovah  for  which  the  Jews  had 
been  waiting  for  centuries.  They  began  to  realize  that  Jesus 
was  the  official  representative  of  God,  and  that  through  Him 
God  would  introduce  the  long-expected  Messianic  reign.  The 
highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  Jesus  at  that  stage  of  His 
life  was  the  confession  of  Peter.  At  the  same  time  the  popular 
conception  of  a  Messiah  and  a  Messianic  kingdom  must  have 
undergone  a  change  in  the  apostle’s  mind.  The  old  terms, 
which  were  current  among  the  Jews  for  generations,  were 
filled  with  a  new  content.  Jewish  words  were  given  Chris¬ 
tian  meaning. 

It  was  indeed  the  miracle  of  miracles  when,  by  the  influence 
of  His  life,  powerful,  irresistible,  and  magnetic,  Jesus  con¬ 
vinced  a  small  circle  of  followers  that  He,  “the  carpenter, 
son  of  Mary  and  brother  of  James  and  Jude  and  Simon,”  was 
the  Christ,  the  hope  of  the  Jews,  “  the  desire  of  all  nations,” 
the  one  whom  “  prophets  and  righteous  men  desired  to  see.” 
The  devout  Jew,  however  much  he  might  elaborate  and  refine 
traditional  Messianic  ideals,  would  hardly  have  looked  for  the 
fulfilment  of  national  hopes  and  aspirations  in  Nazareth.  The 
Greek,  speculating  about  a  mediating  being  between  God  and 
man,  could  not  have  been  convinced  by  argument  that  the 
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divine  Logos  was  embodied  in  an  accessible  and  winning  per¬ 
sonality — a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  The 
reason  that  men  called  Jesus  “the  Christ'’  and  the  “Logos” 
must  be  found  in  Llis  unique  nature  and  character.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  legitimacy  of  the  aspirations  of  men  as  expressed  in 
prophecy  and  philosophy.  He  was  not,  however,  a  creation 
of  human  hopes  and  fears  but  God’s  response  to  them  in  a 
wholly  unexpected  yet  soul-satisfying  form. 

The  full  significance  of  Peter’s  confession  was  only  grad¬ 
ually  understood.  Christ’s  unfolding  life,  death,  resurrection, 
exaltation,  and  spiritual  presence  in  the  disciples,  were  a  con¬ 
tinuous  revelation  of  His  person  and  mission.  They  under¬ 
stood  Him  when  they  knew  Him  not  “  after  the  flesh,”  but  in 
the  spirit  (2  Cor.  5:  16).  The  more  they  saw  of  Him  and 
lived  with  Him,  the  more  they  were  convinced  that  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  divine,  and  not  merely  to  the  human,  sphere. 
This  conviction  was  practically  universal  in  the  primitive 
Christians  and  finds  expression  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  is 
true  the  apostolic  writers  were  far  from  the  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lems  which  confronted  the  Hicene  Fathers,  but  they  bear  in¬ 
controvertible  testimony  to  their  belief  in  the  divine  character 
of  Jesus — divine  not  simply  as  having  the  image  of  God  on 
His  soul,  but  as  having  a  unique  relation  to  God  as  well  as  a 
unique  position  and  mission  among  men. 

So  much  is  undoubtedly  taught  by  the  infancy  narratives  in 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  contain  in  beautiful, 
historical  symbolism  the  early  Christian  conceptions  of  Christ. 
IVhat  is  here  found  in  stories  is  repeated  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  a  different  purpose,  and  in  different  language 
in  the  epistles.  “  This  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  God  hath 
made  both  Lord  and  Christ”  (Acts  2:  36).  He  is  “the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,”  “  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,”  “  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,”  “the  effulgence  of  His  glory  and  the  very  image  of 
His  substance.”  It  is  needless,  indeed,  to  multiply  passages 
to  prove  that  Jesus  did  beget  in  the  hearts  of  His  followers  the 
irrepressible  conviction  that  God  was  in  Christ  and  was  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself. 
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Who,  however,  had  this  faith  ?  Surely  not  all  those  who 
heard  Him  nor  all  who  heard  His  apostles.  There  was  as  wide 
a  difference  in  the  views  men  had  of  Him  in  Palestine  in  the 
first  century  as  there  is  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  His  townsmen  spoke  of  Him  as  “  the  carpenter,  the 
son  of  Mary  and  brother  of  James  ”  (Mark  6:3).  They  could 
not  see  the  glory  of  God  in  their  former  playmate,  companion, 
and  neighbor.  Herod,  the  conscience-stricken  king,  cried, 
“  John  the  baptizer  is  risen  from  the  dead”  (Mark  6:  14). 
The  scribes  said,  “  He  hath  Beelzebub  and  by  the  prince  of 
the  demons  casteth  he  out  demons”  (Mark  3:  22).  His 
friends  even,  in  all  kindness,  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  Him, 
for  they  said,  “  He  is  beside  himself.”  There  was,  also,  an 
outer  circle  of  disciples  who  saw  Him  from  afar  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  His  dignity  and  power,  and  declared  that  He  was 
c  Elijah  or  one  of  the  prophets.” 

Why  did  some  men  find  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  Lord,  God? 
Why  did  the  disciples  know  Him,  while  the  world  knew  Him 
not?  Why  could  not  Jesus  convince  all  men  that  He  was 
the  Christ  ? 

Those  to  whom  He  addressed  the  question,  “  But  who  say  ye 
that  I  am  ?  ”  and  from  whom  He  received  a  satisfactory  and 
decisive  answer,  had  been  in  His  presence  as  disciples  and 
companions  for  a  comparatively  long  time.  They  saw  His 
mighty  deeds  and  heard  His  wondrous  words  in  public.  They 
communed  with  Him  in  private.  They  were  constantly  under 
the  benign  influence  of  His  presence.  They  began  to  see  God 
and  men  and  the  world  through  His  eyes.  They  measured 
life  with  His  standards,  cherished  His  hopes,  glowed  with  His 
love,  worked  with  His  faith.  True,  only  a  ray  of  glory  broke 
into  their  souls  here  and  there,  now  and  then;  but  it  sufficed 
to  convince  them  that  he  was  more  than  Elijah,  the  Baptist, 
or  a  prophet;  yea,  none  other  than  the  Christ. 

Eor  Jesus  did  not  simply  teach  them  things  about  God,  like 
the  prophets  of  old,  but  He  lived  the  life  of  God  in  human 
form  in  their  presence.  When  Philip  said  unto  Him,  “  Lord 
show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us,”  He  did  not  point 
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to  the  heavens  above  or  the  depths  beneath,  or  to  the  soul 
within.  But  He  cried,  “  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you 
and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip?7’  (John  14:  8-9).  He 
was  astounded  that  those  who  were  in  fellowship  with  Him 
failed  to  know  Him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  His 
Messiahship  by  argument.  Much  less  did  He  demand  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  dogmatic  statements  about  Himself.  He  lived  His 
life,  proclaimed  His  message,  and  had  supreme  confidence  that 
He  would  generate  a  new  life  in  men.  And  only  when  “  born 
anew,”  could  they  “  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

The  Christology  of  the  epistles  is  the  fruit  of  the  apostles’ 
personal  experience  of  redemption  and  sanctification.  Before 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians  he  passed 
through  the  struggle  which  he  describes  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Romans.  He  sounded  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and 
cried  “  Wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  ”  He  tasted  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  and  triumphantly  exclaimed,  “  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  (Rom.  7:  25).  Christ  became  his 
Saviour ;  all  that  he  was  and  held  more  precious  than  the  world 
itself,  he  received  from  Him.  “  It  is  no  longer  I  that  live 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me”  (Gal.  2:  20).  The  contents  of 
Jesus’  historical  life  among  men  cannot  be  measured  save  in 
the  light  of  His  glorified  life  in  men.  Having  once  found 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour — “  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  ” — Paul  was  prepared  to  interpret  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  Judaism  and  the  Old  Testament,  to  Gentilism  and  human 
history,  to  creation,  salvation,  and  the  destiny  of  the  race.  In 
what  other  terms  can  a  man,  to  whom  Christ  is  all  in  all,  con¬ 
strue  the  universe,  visible  and  invisible,  but  in  the  language  of 
Christology?  He  sees  God  through  Christ.  Christ  is  for 
him  the  principle  of  creation,  of  providence,  of  human  progress, 
the  center  and  goal  of  the  universe.  But  only  those  who  share, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  Paul’s  experience  will  find  satisfaction 
with  his  Christological  and  cosmological  speculations.  As  of 
old,  so  now,  to  the  Jew  they  are  a  stumbling  block,  to  the 
Greek  foolishness.  Present  Paul’s  conclusions  to  a  modern 
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audience  in  whom  the  Pauline  experience  is  wanting,  and 
what  can  you  expect  but  that  they  will  do  what  the  Athenians 
did  when  the  apostle  addressed  them  on  the  Areopagus. 
“  Some  mocked,  but  others  said  we  will  hear  thee  concerning 
this  yet  again  ”  (Acts  7 :  32).  Even  if  some  would  give  assent 
to  his  doctrine  it  would  have  no  ethical  value  in  their  lives 
before  they  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  even  the  obedience  of 
faith.  Paul  is  especially  clear  on  this  point  when  he  writes 
to  the  Greeks  of  Corinth,  the  representatives  of  intellect  and 
culture.  “  In  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  through  its 
wisdom  knew  not  God.  It  was  God’s  good  pleasure  through 
the  foolishness  of  things  preached  to  save  them  that  believed  ” 
(1  Cor.  1:  20).  Only  “unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  is  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.” 

Has  not,  perchance,  the  way  of  finding  God  in  Jesus  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles  ?  Or  must  we  still  come  to  Him 
in  the  spirit  of  children,  follow  Him  in  faith,  and  through 
Him  obtain  our  vision  of  the  F ather  ?  The  fund  of  knowledge 
has  been  immensely  enlarged.  Men  know  vastly  more  of  the 
universe,  of  the  history  of  the  race,  of  man’s  body  and  mind,  of 
religion,  science  and  art  than  they  did  in  the  first  century; 
but  among  our  new  methods  of  investigation,  our  discoveries 
and  inventions,  there  is  not  found  a  more  excellent  way  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  personality  than  by  mutual  faith 
and  love.  A  child  only  can  know  a  mother,  a  friend  only  can 
understand  a  friend,  a  Christian  only  can  know  Christ.  J esus 
to  some  may  still  appear  as  a  carpenter,  to  others  as  a  teacher, 
to  others  as  a  prophet.  Their  vision  depends  on  their  ethical 
nearness  to,  or  farness  from,  Him.  He  is  and  can  be  Lord  and 
God  only  to  those  who  have  found  in  Him  deliverance  from 
the  world  and  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 

One  of  the  principal  contributions  of  the  Reformers  was  the 
place  they  gave  to  Jesus  as  the  exclusive  source  of  knowledge 
of  God.  They  protested  against  a  false  reliance  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  tradition,  mystic  dreams,  and  fanatical  vagaries. 
Luther  said,  “  What  men  think  of  God  apart  from  Christ  are 
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merely  worthless  thoughts  and  vain  idolatry.’'  They  restored, 
after  centuries  of  oblivion,  the  original  meaning  of  Math.  11 : 
27 :  “All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  My  Father; 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,  neither  doth  any 
know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.”  In  answer  to  Question  31  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  Jesus  is  called  the  Christ  because 
(1)  He  fully  reveals  to  us  the  sacred  counsel  and  will  of  God 
concerning  our  redemption;  (2)  He  hath  redeemed  us  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us;  (3)  He  governs  us  by 
His  Word  and  Spirit,  and  defends  and  preserves  us  in  the 
redemption  obtained  for  us.  The  answer  presumes  that  we 
can  know  Christ  only  when  He  has  become  our  personal 
Saviour  and  Lord. 

That  these  principles  of  evangelical  Christianity  are  still 
held  and  proclaimed  in  the  land  of  Luther,  by  men  whose 
mastery  of  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  scholarship  no 
one  will  question,  the  following  quotations  prove.  Prof.  Herr¬ 
mann,  of  Marburg,  perhaps  the  most  influential  teacher  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Germany,  if  not  in  the  world,  and 
classed  as  a  Pitschlian,  says:  “For  a  man  understands  that 
experience  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  if  it  comes  upon  him  as  the 
unmistakable  touch  of  a  supernatural  Power  full  of  life  and 
truth.  Whatever  he  may  have  heard  before  about  God  in  other 
ways,  he  will  now  for  the  first  time  know  that  he  has  found 
God  himself.  For  now  he  not  only  cherishes  thoughts  about 
God  which  others  have  handed  down  to  him  or  which  he 
himself  excogitated ;  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  an  experience 
in  which  he  traces  God  working  upon  him.  In  what  he 
experiences  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  the  Christian  becomes  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Power  of  the  good  not  only  judges  but  redeems 
him.  Thus  Christian  faith  is  created.  It  is  simply  the  trust 
that  Jesus  wins  from  us  by  His  personal  love  and  the  ensuing 
joyful  submission  to  the  God  Who  manifests  Himself  in  Him 
and  works  upon  us  through  Him.  Such  a  faith  in  itself 
saves”  ( Faith  and  Morals ,  Eng.  Trans.,  pp.  44  to  45).  I. 
Clasen,  a  liberal  pastor  near  Magdeberg,  writes:  “Faith  in 
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Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  the  beginning  but  the  end,  not 
the  foundation  but  the  capstone  of  our  trust  in  Jesus.”  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  article  on  “What  Think  Ye  of 
Christ  ”  he  summarizes  his  conclusion  as  follows :  “  Heither  the 
Lord  Himself  nor  His  disciples  demand  faith  in  the  deity  of 
Christ  before  the  experience  of  redemption  as  a  condition  of 
becoming  a  Christian.  Profession  of  faith  in  His  deity  is  in 
all  cases  the  result  of  that  which  the  believer,  in  communion 
with  his  Lord,  has  experienced.  Those  who  have  come  to 
know  J esus  as  their  Pedeemer,  and  have  been  assured  of  God’s 
grace  in  Him,  will  doubtless  confess  that  they  have  found  God 
in  Christ,  that  He  is  the  only  begotten  Son”  ( Hefte  zur 
Christlichen  Welt ,  Hr.  8,  1893).  The  Reformed  theologian  of 
Erlangen,  Karl  Muller,  in  a  tract  entitled  TJnser  Herr,  page 
16,  says :  “In  general  a  man  will  think  so  much  of  Christ 
as  in  the  time  of  personal  need  he  has  experienced  of  Him. 
In  uncritical  times  many  a  meaningless  statement  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  considered  essential,  but  only  that  is  actually  valu¬ 
able  which  authenticates  itself  to  Christian  experience.” 

Hot  withstanding  these  positive  testimonies  about  Jesus,  it  is 
evident  to  the  casual  reader  of  books  and  periodicals  of  Europe 
and  America,  that  theological  controversy  centers  on  the 
Christological  problem.  The  paramount  question  of  our  age 
is,  “Who  say  ye  that  I  am?”  Some  build  their  hopes  on 
the  discovery  of  an  “historical  Jesus”;  others  on  the  Christ 
of  the  apostles,  and  not  a  few  accept  unaltered  the  dogmatic 
definitions  of  the  Catholic  Eathers.  This  theological  unrest  is 
doubtless  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  views  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Men 
keenly  feel  the  contradiction  between  many  doctrines  that 
have  been  taught  by  the  Church  as  essential  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  undeniable  results  of  scientific  and 
historical  investigations.  It  is  hard  to  make  Genesis  square 
with  geology;  to  hold  to  verbal  inspiration  in  the  light  of 
biblical  criticism;  to  reconcile  predictive  prophecy  with  the 
genetic  view  of  revelation ;  to  coordinate  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  and  the  teachings  of  Paul  with  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
Catholicism. 
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What  are  Christians  to  do  in  a  crisis  like  this  ?  Some  may 
stubbornly  oppose  every  attempt  to  adjust  ancient  dogmas 
to  the  unquestionable  results  of  modem  exegesis  and  to  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  this  age.  They  may  resort  to  the 
repressive  measures  of  the  Index  and  the  Inquisition  to  main¬ 
tain  intact  traditional  theories  of  the  Bible,  the  Christ  and  the 
Church.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  zeal  for  science 
sacrifice  Genesis ;  in  their  confidence  in  historical  development 
lose  faith  in  prophecy;  in  denying  verbal  infallibility  reject 
the  infallible  Word;  in  seeking  the  Jesus  of  history  fail  to 
find  the  Christ  of  glory;  in  protesting  against  the  Ohalcedon- 
ian  dogma  make  their  peace  with  a  religious  genius. 

There  is  a  theological  dogmatism  and  a  scientific  dogmatism 
— both  equally  incapable  of  finding  God  in  Christ  and  of 
showing  men  the  Saviour  in  Jesus.  Neither  reactionism  nor 
radicalism  has  the  solution  for  the  problems  at  issue.  We 
have  as  little  to  hope  for  from  the  discovery  and  restoration  of 
a  so-called  historical  Jesus  behind  the  synoptic  gospels  as  from 
the  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Christ  of  dogma.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  his  notable  study  of  the  lives  of  Christ,  entitled 
Von  Eeimarus  zu  Wrede,  Albert  Schweitzer  makes  a  statement 
that  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  “Not  Jesus  histor¬ 
ically  known  but  Jesus  spiritually  risen  in  men,  can  have 
significance  for,  and  bring  help  to,  our  age.  Not  the  historic 
Jesus  but  the  spirit  which  proceeds  from  Him  and  abides  in 
men,  controlling  them  and  inspiring  them  for  new  forms  of 
activity,  is  the  Conqueror  of  the  World.’' 

The  Christ,  who  is  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto 
salvation,  is  found  in  the  consciousness  of  His  first  disciples, 
the  classic  expression  of  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writings.  We  shall  share  in  the  apostolic  power  and 
wisdom  when  we  enter  into  believing  fellowship  with  the  Christ 
of  the  apostolic  Scriptures.  This  union  is  not  effected  by 
critical  analysis,  by  philosophical  speculation,  nor  even  by 
moral  effort,  but  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  taking  possession  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  those  who  “  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.” 
Thus  the  Kingdom  of  God — the  dominion  of  God’s  will  in 
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men’s  lives — at  first  came  and  still  comes  into  the  world. 
To  know  Jesus  as  our  Saviour  and  the  Way  to  the  Father 
we  need  not  be  masters  of  Biblical  criticism  and  theology. 
Prof.  H.  Weinel  says:  “We  do  not  mean  that  the  simple 
average  man  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  Jesus 
needs  to  tread  the  path  of  learned  investigation.  Por  it  is 
precisely  the  greatness  of  Jesus,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
tradition  concerning  him,  that  every  one  of  his  brief  sayings 
and  every  one  of  his  parables  and  of  the  stories  concerning 
him  displays  his  inner  character  entire,  and  displays  it  so 
clearly,  that  even  the  unlearned  man  may  receive  from  it  the 
deepest  impression”  ( The  Hibbert  Journal  Supplement,  1909, 
p.  43). 

The  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  were  not  in  the  beginning 
determined  or  conditioned  hv  scientific  knowledge,  philo¬ 
sophical  systems,  ethical  codes,  aesthetic  culture,  or  political 
and  social  order.  Men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  believed 
in  Him  and  “believing  had  life  in  His  Hame.”  It  did  not 
take  long,  however,  before  the  men  who  lived  His  life  began  to 
think  about  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Hebrew  religion, 
Greek  philosophy,  Roman  law,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
history  of  the  race  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Every  phase  of 
human  thought  and  activity  was  related  to  the  Christ.  Thus 
began  Christian  theology  and  philosophy. 

The  history  of  theology  is  a  record  of  the  heroic  efforts  men 
made  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  the  Gospel  to  the  religions, 
philosophies,  cults,  and  social  institutions  of  the  nations.  We 
find  the  results  of  these  struggles  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
Protestant  Churches.  Each  of  these  has  its  distinctive  cultus, 
polity  and  doctrine.  For  centuries  each  claimed  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  How  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  all  of  them,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  are  historical  embodiments  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  none 
of  them  is  a  final  and  perfect  expression  of  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  distinguish  between  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  successive  ecclesiastical  interpretations  on 
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the  other.  The  former  are  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever.  The  latter  will  change  from  age  to  age.  The  failure 
to  make  this  distinction  has  brought  endless  trouble  to  the 
Church.  Men’s  consciences  have  been  burdened  unnecessarily 
by  antiquated  systems  and  their  souls  languished  for  a  lack 
of  the  life-giving  Word.  Men  have  confused  the  form  and 
the  substance,  the  earthen  vessel  and  the  heavenly  treasure. 
They  have  tried  to  find  God  in  Christ  by  the  methods  of 
historical  criticism,  philosophical  speculation,  or  ecclesiastical 
services,  and  were  disappointed ;  “  for  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
Him.”  The  conditions  of  this  revelation  are  stated  in  the 
verses  which  follow:  “  Come  unto  me  .  .  .  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me  ”  (Math.  11 :  27—30). 

It  will  be  conceded  that  we  are  now  in  a  transition  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  world;  about  passing  from 
mediaevalism  to  modernism.  We  accept  the  Copernican  view 
of  the  universe,  the  evolutionary  theory  of  creation,  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  study,  the  democratic  form  of  government,  and 
the  industrial  order  of  society.  It  has  therefore  become  an 
historical  necessity  now,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  interpret  the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  and 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  thought- 
forms  of  a  new  age — hence  a  new  theology,  but  not  a  new 
God ;  a  new  Christology  but  not  a  new  Christ ;  a  new  creed  but 
not  a  new  faith ;  a  new  eschatology  hut  not  a  new  hope,  a  new 
form  of  worship  and  administration  but  not  a  new  spirit  of 
life  and  service.  In  the  process  of  reconstruction  we  do  not 
ask  science  and  philosophy  who  Christ  was;  hut  we  proclaim 
Christ  to  science  and  philosophy  as  He  has  revealed  Himself 
in  His  Word  and  in  His  Church.  Hor  is  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  to  be  determined  by  modern  theories  of  government 
and  society.  These,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  Christ  and  to  be  controlled  by  His  Spirit.  So 
far  as  he  speculates  about  the  universe,  Christ  is  still  for  the 
Christian  the  principle  of  creation,  the  motive  of  providence 
and  the  crown  of  the  world  process — the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 
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We  believe  that  the  greatest  problem  of  the  Church  is  a  more 
complete  surrender  of  Christians  to  Christ,  and  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  social  life — a  moral ,  not  an  intellectual ,  prob¬ 
lem.  Men  will  believe  that  God  is  in  Christ  when  they  see 
Christ  in  the  Christian.  In  an  article  on  “  The  Religious 
Problem  of  the  Present,’7  Professor  Herrmann  makes  an  almost 
startling  assertion.  “  When  in  a  nation  religion  is  actually  on 
the  decline,  it  is  not  in  man’s  power  to  maintain  it.  Whoever 
attempts  that  need  not  be  astonished  if  he  ends  a  miserable 
failure.  We  can  at  best  only  have  a  care  that  the  light  con¬ 
tinues  to  burn  brightly  in  our  own  souls.  Then  we  may  hope 
that  to  others  alongside  of  us  the  way  to  God  will  be  opened, 
while  we  ourselves  are  finding,  and  going  on,  it.”  The  Church 
has  been  rich  in  theology,  organization,  rituals  and  ordinances ; 
but  to  what  a  comparatively  small  degree  has  the  Gospel 
been  lived  by  men.  Truly,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
“  Christianity  is  still  in  the  stage  of  infancy  ( auf  seinen 
Kindheitsfussen ).”  And  men  say  it  is  outlived!  Better  say 
we  have  not  begun  to  live  it.  Think  of  the  barren  dogmatism 
of  the  patristic  period,  the  crude  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  lifeless  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  secularism  and  industrialism  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth.  Before  we  stand  in  judgment  on  Jesus,  His 
nature,  His  Gospel,  the  absoluteness  of  His  religion,  ought  we 
not  to  give  Him  a  fair  test  in  our  own  lives  and  in  the  life  of 
the  social  organism  of  which  we  are  a  part  ?  Perhaps  then  we 
“may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled 
with  all  the  fullness  of  God.” 


G.  W.  R. 
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The  Mercersburg  Theology.  Publication  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church, 

15tli  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pages  316.  Price  $1.00. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Swander  Memorial  Lectures  has  made 
its  appearance  under  the  above  title.  It  is  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.  The  preface  to  the  book  is  of  special  interest  and  value. 
It  presents  for  the  first  time  “  The  Swander  Lectureship  Foun¬ 
dation.”  Its  special  interest  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  “  Foun¬ 
dation  ”  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  sanctified,  sorrowful  affection. 
“  It  is  to  be  known  as  ‘  The  Sarah  Ellen  and  Nevin  Ambrose 
Swander  Lectureship/  ”  Thus  it  enshrines  and  hallows  the 
parents’  memory  of  an  only  daughter  and  an  only  son ;  the  former 
departing  this  life  in  her  eighteenth  year,  the  latter  on  the  eve  of 
his  majority.  A  memorial  of  such  a  sacred  character  is  worthy  of 
most  sacred  regard. 

The  special  value  of  the  “  Foundation  ”  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  perpetually  contributes  to  the  enrichment  of  religious  literature 
by  means  of  courses  of  lectures. to  be  delivered  by  members  of 
the  seminary  faculty,  and  others  whose  services  may  be  secured 
under  their  appointment.  “  While  the  Faculty  shall  guard  dili¬ 
gently  against  the  admission  of  anything  into  these  memorial 
volumes  at  variance  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  are  not 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  individual  lecturers.” 

“  The  Swander  Lectureship  Foundation  ”  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  Its 
sacred  purpose  and  beneficent  aim  entitle  it  to  most  grateful  ap¬ 
preciation,  not  only  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  directly  interested 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Lancaster,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry  and  people  of  the  Reformed  Church  generally.  It 
is  of  great  value  because  it  is  a  “  Foundation  ”  on  which  shall  be 
built  a  literature  that  shall  bear  the  imprint  of  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  mother  institution  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  well  as  of 
the  denomination  which  it  represents.  In  this  respect  it  will 
fulfill  an  important  and  specific  mission.  The  value  of  the  fund 
cannot  now  be  duly  estimated.  Its  worth  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  volumes  which  shall  appear  successively 
throughout  the  years  to  come. 

This  third  volume  of  the  series,  contributed  by  Dr.  Swander, 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  as  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  inter¬ 
est.  It  rings  with  strong  echoes  of  the  Mercersburg  Theology  of 
which  it  treats.  The  author,  on  every  page,  gives  manifest  proof 
that  he  is  in  love  with  his  theme.  He  shows  familiarity  with 
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every  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Mercersburg  School  of  Theology. 
The  great  leaders,  Rauch,  Kevin,  Schaff,  and  their  successors,  are 
summoned  to  bear  witness  by  their  literary  contributions  to  the 
strength  and  the  wide  sweep  of  theological  thought  represented  by 
the  Mercersburg  movement.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Mercersburg  system  appears  in  the  titles  of  the  several  chapters. 
Quite  interesting,  indeed,  are  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
founders,  which  open  the  way  for  the  direct  treatment  of  the 
system  itself,  presented  in  fourteen  chapters,  on  the  following 
subjects :  Mercersburg  Philosophy,  Anthropology,  Christology, 
Ecclesiology,  Soteriology  (three  chapters),  Mercersburg  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Cultus  (three  chapters),  Sociology,  Eschatol¬ 
ogy.  The  chapters  on  Soteriology  and  Christian  Cultus  include, 
in  broad  outline,  the  Liturgical  Controversy. 

The  author  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Mercersburg  system — historical  development.  In  the  light 
of  this  principle  he  shows  how,  consistently  with  its  own  claims, 
Mercersburg  Theology  gave  full  warrant  for  the  advanced  and 
advancing  thought  of  some  of  its  later  disciples;  that  theology, 
like  all  the  other  sciences,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  progressive;  and, 
inferentially,  if  not  directly,  that  no  system  of  theological  doc¬ 
trines,  however  valuable  it  may  have  been  for  the  age  or  ages 
which  produced  it,  can  serve  as  an  adequate  standard  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  Mercersburg  Theology,  therefore,  was  not  a  finality. 
With  all  its  masterly  strength,  it  represented  but  a  stage,  an  ad¬ 
vanced  .stage,  in  the  general  history  and  progress  of  theological 
science;  and  thus  opened  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  better 
things  to  come. 

Dr.  Swander  speaks  with  the  accent  of  conviction.  He  is  not 
simply  a  reviewer  of  the  history  of  Mercersburg  theology ;  he  is 
a  fearless  and  most  valiant  champion  of  the  principles  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  the  Mercersburg  System.  Rather  naively 
does  he  disclose  his  own  attitude  in  a  statement  which  appears  in 
the  opening  chapter :  “  An  author  is  not  obliged  by  any  law  of 

literary  ethics  to  disguise  himself  in  order  to  keep  his  person  in 
the  background.” 

The  book  has  .special  value  because  it  presents,  in  strong,  clear, 
outline,  the  distinctive  thought  of  the  Mercersburg  School  in  the 
palmy  days  of  its  history.  Carefully  chosen  paragraphs  from  the 
writings  of  its  leading  exponents,  define  the  attitude  of  Mercers¬ 
burg  toward  the  great  doctrinal  questions  of  the  period.  Mer¬ 
cersburg  was  a  “  school  ”  of  theology,  a  “  school  ”  of  philosophy. 
The  terms  may  be  used  interchangeably;  for  its  theology  was 
philosophical  and  its  philosophy  was  theological.  But  whether 
viewed  from  a  theological  or  philosophical  standpoint,  it  was  a 
“  school.”  This  was  its  distinction.  It  had  its  masters  and  its 
following  of  intensely  devoted  disciples ;  and  its  influence  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  both  within  and  without  its  immediate  circle. 
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It  shaped,  in  large  measure,  the  thought  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  the  thought 
of  its  own  age,  and  to  the  reshaping  of  the  thought  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  “  school  ”  it  did  its  work ;  it  had  its  day.  To  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Swander  it  was  a  most  glorious  day.  Xot  the  least  service, 
perhaps,  which  it  rendered  was  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
prepared  its  descendants  to  face  and  take  faithful  part  in  the 
theological  conflict  of  the  present  day,  involving,  as  it  does,  issues 
no  less  significant  and  momentous  than  those  of  the  stormy  period 
of  Rauch,  Xevin,  Sc-haff  and  their  cotemporaries. 

Only  a  small  edition  of  “  The  Mercersburg  Theology  ”  has  been 
published.  The  “  Foundation  99  of  the  lectureship,  as  described 
in  the  preface,  and  the  title  of  the  book,  together  with  the  merits 
of  its  content,  should  commend  the  work  to  our  ministers  and 
intelligent  laity. 

John  C.  Bowman. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Future.  By  Henry  Burton  Skarman, 

Pk.D.,  Instructor  on  Xew  Testament  History  and  Literature  in  the 

University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Pages  382.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.26. 

In  a  preliminary  definition,  the  author  defines  the  term  “  fu¬ 
ture,”  as  used  in  the  title.  It  covers  the  time  subsequent  to  the 
final  severance  of  relations  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  All 
that  portion  of  his  teaching  which  refers  to  his  rejection,  suffer¬ 
ings,  death,  resurrection  and  appearances  after  the  resurrection, 
is  hence  excluded. 

Just  one  hundred  pages,  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  work, 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  sources  which  lie  back  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  This  we  fear  will  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  readers ;  for  the  chapter  is  by  no  means  easy  or  entertaining 
reading.  The  author  accepts  Professor  Burton’s  analysis  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  which,  unlike  the  usual  two-document  theory, 
finds  four  main  sources  back  of  our  present  Matthew  and  Luke. 
These  four  sources  Dr.  Sliarman  has  attempted  to  reproduce,  and 
he  has  given  the  results  of  his  effort  on  separate  sheets,  which  are 
found  in  a  pocket  attached  to  the  cover.  These  restored  documents 
are  interesting  to  every  student  of  the  Synoptic  problem;  and 
they  will  be  found  helpful  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  follow 
the  author’s  extended  and  minute  analysis  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  about  the  future.  But  the}7,  are  conjectural  only;  as  they 
necessarily  must  be,  since  they  are  attempts  at  the  reproduction 
of  documents  which  no  one,  at  least  in  this  generation,  has  ever 
seen.  The  analysis,  on  which  they  rest,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
generally  accepted;  and  hence  the  conclusions,  which  are  made 
to  rest  upon  a  comparison  of  one  of  the  documents  with  the 
others,  will  naturally  be  received  with  a  considerable  degree  of  re¬ 
serve. 
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As  an  example  of  Dr.  Sharman’s  method,  we  may  perhaps  cite 
his  use  of  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  mentioned  by  Papias.  IJnlike 
other  students  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  he  finds  these  only  in  the 
first  Gospel.  By  comparing  it  with  his  other  supposed  documents, 
he  finds  it  to  contain  a  strong  eschatalogical  tendency  (p.  35)  ; 
and  hence  he  concludes  that  Matthew  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  eschatological  coloring  found  in  the  parables  and  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  The  result  is  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  eliminated;  so 
that  in  summing  up  his  discussion  on  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
author  on  page  248  says :  “  Stated  summarily,  the  results  that 
seem  to  have  been  reached  show  that  none  of  these  statements  of 
judgment  are  from  Jesus,  except  the  sayings  about  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida  and  about  the  men  of  Nineveh  and  the  queen  of  Sheba 
c  in  the  judgment/  Even  when  taking  these  over  from  the  docu¬ 
ment  P  ( i .  e.,  the  Perean  document),  the  evangelist  Matthew 
changed  the  phrase  to  *  the  day  of  judgment ?  in  the  case  of  Chora¬ 
zin  and  Bethsaida.  It  is  apparently  to  that  same  Matthaean  ten¬ 
dency  (using  Matthaean  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  document 
M,  evangelist  Matthew,  and  later  workers  on  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew)  that  there  is  to  be  assigned  the  origin  of  every  other  saying 
about  the  judgment,  except,  perhaps,  the  promise  of  judicial  func¬ 
tions  to  the  Twelve  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.” 

Again,  in  concluding  his  analysis  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
Gehenna,  he  says,  “  Unless  the  evidence  has  been  wrongly  inter¬ 
preted,  the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  results  is  that 
Jesus  never  used  Gehenna  in  any  other  sense  than  the  valley  of 
Hinnon,  that  is,  the  valley  of  Hinnon  as  the  depository  of  the 
offal  of  Jerusalem,  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  the  bodies  of 
criminals  who  by  the  special  nature  of  their  crimes  were  refused 
burial  so  sacred  to  the  Jews.  Wherever  Gehenna  appears  in  any. 
other  sense  in  the  Gospels,  most  especially  where  it  is  conceived 
of  as  the  place  of  future  and  eternal  punishment,  the  comparative 
study  of  the  documents  seems  to  show  with  clearness  that  this 
sense  is  derived  by  subsequent  modification  of  the  original  words 
of  Jesus”  (pp.  262,  263). 

Surely,  before  accepting  such  conclusions,  one  will  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  documents,  on  the  comparison  of  which  they  are 
based,  are  really  documents  which  once  had  an  existence,  and  that 
we  are  not  reasoning  from  conjectural  premises  which  rest  simply 
on  an  unproved  theory. 

Dr.  Sharman  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  his  work; 
and  his  analyses  show  great  ingenuity  and  skill.  His  work  is 
scholarly;  and  whether  one  agrees  with  his  conclusions,  no  one 
will  likely  undertake  hereafter  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  great 
eschatological  discourse  without  consulting  his  work.  Yet  we 
question  whether  his  conclusions  will  meet  with  general  accept- 
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ance.  They  certainly  present  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  a 
new  light  ;  and  until  his  theory  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Gospels, 
on  which  his  whole  work  rests,  has  been  proven,  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  conclusions  will  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

William  C.  Schaeffer. 


Genesis.  By  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1909.  Pages  379.  Price  90  cents  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  Professor  Shailer  Matthews’  “  The 
Bible  for  Home  and  School.”  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  series,  this  volume  is  intended  “  to  place  the 
results  of  the  best  modern  scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.”  Critical  and  exegetical  processes  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded;  and  the  evident  aim  has  been  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  assured  results  of  historical  investigation. 

The  author  has  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  introduction  of 
twenty-seven  pages  to  setting  forth  the  modern  critical  view  with 
reference  to  the  composition  of  Genesis;  and  it  is  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  average  reader  should  have  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  discussion,  and  in  gaining  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  how 
critical  scholarship  views  the  book.  The  documentary  hypothesis 
is,  of  course,  adopted. 

By  the  use  of  modern  methods,  the  author  has  tried  to  obtain 
more  satisfactory  results  than  are  now  generally  obtained  by  the 
average  reader ;  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  Hebrew  scholar  nor 
an  expert  in  Old  Testament  science  to  follow  his  discussion  with 
interest  and  profit.  At  this  day  not  even  the  average  Sunday- 
school  teacher  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  conclusions,  which 
scholars  by  long  and  patient  study  have  reached  with  reference  to 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  because  this  vol¬ 
ume  gives  these  results  for  Genesis  in  such  a  clear  manner,  we 
commend  it  to  all  Bible  readers. 

William  C.  Schaeffer. 

Commentary  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  By  Benjamin 
W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Buckingham  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criti¬ 
cism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale  University.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1909.  Pages  135.  Price  50  cents  net. 

Like  the  above,  this  volume  belongs  to  “  The  Bible  for  Home 
and  School  ”  series.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  so  far  pub¬ 
lished,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  popular  commentaries  on  this 
interesting  epistle.  We  know  of  no  commentary  which  gives  a 
better  exposition  in  so  brief  a  compass. 

The  introduction  covers  forty-five  pages,  and  is  a  scholarly 
production.  It  discusses  in  a  fair  and  candid  manner  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  raised  by  recent  criticism  with  reference  to 
the  epistle.  In  discussing  the  question  of  authorship,  Dr.  Bacon 
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gives  a  fine  illustration  of  how  the  higher  criticism  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  the  traditional  view  as  well  as  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  On  the  location  of  the  Galatian  churches,  the  author 
accepts  the  South  Galatian  theory,  for  which  he  presents  a  strong 
argument.  The  composition  of  the  epistle  is  referred  to  the  early 
period  of  Paul’s  eighteen  months  residence  at  Corinth.  Dr.  Bacon 
hence  makes  it  the  earliest  of  Paul’s  extant  letters. 

As  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  is  given,  and  concurrently  with  it  a  handy  and  helpful 
analysis  of  the  epistle.  The  comments  are  printed  on  the  same 
page  with  the  text  on  the  lower  part  of  the  page.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  brief  and  to  the  point,  yet  sufficiently  extended  to  be  illumi¬ 
nating  and  helpful.  The  volume  admirably  fulfills  the  design  of 
the  series,  that  of  placing  the  results  of  the  best  modern  biblical 
scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  reader. 

William  C.  Schaeffer. 

The  Function  of  Religion  in  Man’s  Struggle  for  Existence.  By 
George  Burman  Foster,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Pp.  293.  Price  $1.10  net. 

The  Precinct  of  Religion  in  the  Culture  of  Humanity.  By  Charles 
Gray  Shaw,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pages  279.  Price  $2.00  net. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  books  on  subjects  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  more  different  in  form  and  manner  than  the  two  now  under 
review.  The  points  of  view  are  different,  and  so  are  the  modes  of 
treatment.  The  one  aims  to  be  scientific  and  historical,  the  other 
lays  stress  on  the  philosophic  standpoint;  the  one  is  written  in  a 
very  attractive  style  and  the  author’s  line  of  thought  is  clear  and 
easily  followed,  the  other  is  heavy  reading  and  the  thought  is  often 
obscure  while  the  connection  between  different  parts  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  always  apparent.  And  yet  there  are  glimpses  of  truth 
in  the  latter  which  seem  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
former,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  style  and  presenta¬ 
tion,  we  have  in  the  latter  a  more  correct  evaluation  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  religion  than  the  former,  with  all  the  ability  and  skill  of 
its  author,  is  able  to  afford. 

Professor  Foster’s  book  is  brilliant,  but  it  is  sad  reading;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  should 
feel  like  reading  the  author  out  of  their  fellowship.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  proceeds  altogether  from  the  human 
standpoint,  both  in  his  affirmitions  and  in  his  negations,  and  re¬ 
gards  religion  as  purely  subjective  without  reference  to  any  ob¬ 
jective  order  of  spiritual  realities  other  than  those  which  spring 
from  man’s  own  life  and  activity,  and  if,  therefore,  the  inference 
is  drawn  that  he  recognizes  no  such  order,  he  alone  is  to  blame  for 
the  inference.  He  is  a  thorough-going  monist  and  from  this  stand- 
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point  he  makes  war  upon  all  the  old  forms  of  scientific  and  re¬ 
ligious  ideas,  and  insists  that  everything  of  value  in  human  life 
must  come  by  a  process  of  growth  or  development  from  within. 
Perhaps  a  few  quotations  will  make  his  position  clear :  “  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  self-dependent  soul  freely  active  or  interactive 
within  an  organism  which  we  call  the  body,  just  as  similarly  there 
is  no  self-dependent  deity  freely  active  or  interactive  within  that 
larger  body  which  we  call  the  cosmos/7  That  is  to  say,  the  two 
are  one  reality.  “  It  is  a  psycho-physiological  organism  with 
whose  self-preservation  and  self-completion  we  have  to  do  77  (pp. 
21  and  22).  Moving  in  this  process  of  self-preservation  and  self¬ 
completion  from  lower  to  higher  stages  the  organism  encounters 
conditions  which  make  new  powers  of  interaction  with  the  envir¬ 
onment  necessary.  It  needs  an  eye  and  it  creates  one.  “  Our 
capacity  to  see  and  hear,  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  to  think,  to 
produce  language  and  art  and  science  and  morality — all  this  the 
race  had  to  achieve  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow  as  it  tilled  life's 
thorny  fields,  all  this  is  no  easy  gift  from  without  hut  an  evolu¬ 
tion  and  creation  from  within.  There  is  no  gift  that  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  task.  Has  the  organism  an  eye?  It  grows  it.  Has 
it  a  conscience,  an  ideal?  It  grows  that  too77  (p.  44).  In  the 
same  way  primitive  man  created  the  gods.  “  The  gods  were  created 
for  the  sake  of  the  most  vital  practical  interests.  They  were 
created  in  the  interest  of  overcoming  the  evils  that  beset  the 
human  organism  and  of  appropriating  the  good  that  would  re¬ 
dound  to  the  weal  of  that  organism.  .  .  .  Xeed  is  the  mother  of 
the  gods  77  (pp.  59-60).  And  the  creation  of  such  gods  and  the 
development  of  religion  are,  therefore,  co-extensive  with  humanity. 
Priests  did  not  make  religion ;  man  made  religion  and  religion 
made  priests.  The  character  of  the  gods  advanced  from  lower  to 
higher  forms  as  man  himself  progressed  intellectually  and  morally ; 
the  ethical  nature  of  man  did  not  come  from  the  gods,  but  the 
ethical  nature  of  the  gods  came  from  man.  Eeligion  in  fact,  or 
man’s  conception  of  God,  is  only  the  projection  of  man's  own 
ideals,  and  these  again  become  inspiring  principles  in  human 
life  leading  to  loftier  purpose  and  higher  attainment. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  so  much  of  this  scheme  as  is  true, 
is  presented  in  a  one-sided  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  vitiate  the 
whole  of  it.  If  the  organism  creates  an  eye,  there  is  the  objective 
stimulus  of  light  without  which  the  eye  would  be  useless.  Lan¬ 
guage,  art,  science,  and  morality,  all  have  their  respective  orders 
of  environment  and  stimuli.  But  religion,  which  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  looks  up  to  a  Higher  Power,  “  an  infant  crying  in  the 
night,  an  infant  crying  for  the  light  and  with  no  language  but  a 
cry,77  is  thrust  back  upon  itself  because  there  is  no  spiritual  order 
to  stimulate  its  growing  life,  or  it  is  forced  to  do  what  the  author 
so  much  deprecates:  create  something  out  of  nothing.  And  yet, 
further  on  in  the  book  the  author  writes  God  with  a  capital,  and 
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finds  room  for  prayer  and  worship  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  in  order  that,  "  both  you  and  I  may  find  encouragement 
in  each  other  s  faith  ” !  He  provisionally  admits  the  historicity  of 
J esus ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  says  that  if  it  should  be  proved 
that  no  such  person  ever  lived,  it  would  practically  make  no  dif¬ 
ference.  The  world  might  “  be  more  Christian  then  than  now, 
have  more  faith,  hojoe,  and  love,  be  more  sure  of  the  fatherly  God, 
of  a  brotherly  man,  of  an  eternal  life,  of  a  purposeful  world  ” 

(p.  208). 

Professor  Shaw’s  style  and  use  of  language  are  peculiar  and,  we 
must  say,  unattractive.  He  gives  abundant  evidence  of  wide  read¬ 
ing  and  his  book  bristles  with  allusions  and  quotations  which  cover 
an  extensive  range  of  authors  in  English,  French,  German,  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  But  he  might  have 
made  his  main  points  and  contentions  much  clearer  and  in  smaller 
compass,  it  seems  to  us,  and  gained  in  force  of  presentation.  His 
avowed  purpose  is  to  define  what  he  calls  the  “  precinct  ”  of  re¬ 
ligion.  His  conclusions,  however,  are  put  forth  as  a  vindication  of 
“  positive  religion,”  which  recognizes  and  requires  a  spiritual 
order  and  a  process  of  divine  revelation  which  finds  its  highest  ex¬ 
pression  in  that  form  of  religion  which  we  call  Christianity. 

In  the  first  place  religion  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  from 
science  and  philosophy,  although  it  appropriates  the  accomplished 
results  of  both.  It  has  its  own  sphere  or  precinct  in  the  religious 
consciousness,  and  it  consists  essentially  of  the  self-affirmation  of 
the  soul  as  over  against  the  external  world  or  the  order  of  nature. 
Eeligion  does  not  originate  in  knowledge.  Like  the  sense  of 
beauty,  it  has  its  beginning  in  intuition,  and  for  this  reason  there 
is  a  close  relation  between  art  and  religion.  It  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  ethics,  but  there  is  also  an  historical  connec¬ 
tion  between  morality  and  religion.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
here  what  the  author  has  to  say  with  Hr.  Foster’s  statement  of 
the  ethical  character  of  the  gods.  “  Worship,  in  the  various  stages 
of  its  development,  evinces  an  ever-increasing  inclination  toward 
the  ethical;  while  universal  religion,  in  the  particular  form  of 
Christianity,  has  elaborated  a  distinct  conception  of  righteousness. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  impossible  to  indicate  cults  which  are  capable  of 
the  immoral,  and  that  under  religious  sanction.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  forms  of  ethnic  faith  have  so  thoroughly  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  of  morality  as  to  exclude  that  transcendental  ele¬ 
ment  which  belongs  to  worship.  But  these  extremes  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  an  *  either-or,’  as  though  religion  were  called  upon  to  decide 
either  for  or  against  morality.  The  more  satisfactory  view  repre¬ 
sents  religion  and  morality  as  developing  side  by  side,  each  aiding 
the  other”  (p.  131).  The  reality  of  religion  requires  for  it  an 
origin  in  time,  a  process  of  historical  development,  the  incoming 
of  the  divine,  and  the  manifestation  of  “  the  Son  of  Man  who  is 
also  the  Son  of  God,  and  He  makes  possible  the  communion  with 
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God,  rather  than  a  communication  from  Him.  Finally,  the  full 
conception  of  religion  requires  a  religious  world-order  as  distinct 
from  the  nature-order  in  the  bosom  of  which  our  natural  life  de¬ 
velops.  This  means  antagonism  to  the  world ,  and  a  spirit  of 
pessimism,  both  of  which  are  resolved  in  the  religious  life  into  a 
higher  unity,  and  an  optimistic  view  of  final  redemption  and  per¬ 
fection. 

John  S.  Stahr. 


Mysticism:  Psychology,  History  and  Relation  to  Scripture,  Church 
and  Christian  Life.  By  Rev.  Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  German  Literary  Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Pages  25.  Price  25 
cents,  or  $2.00  per  dozen. 

The  author  defines  mysticism  as  “  that  phase  of  religious 
thought  and  experience  which  looks  to  the  opening  of  divine 
mysteries,  and  seeks  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  is  variously  interpreted  as  “  immediacy  ” — direct  per¬ 
sonal  communion  with  God,  “  an  influx  of  the  divine  mind  into 
our  mind,”  “  the  contact  of  the  universal  life  with  the  individual.” 
It  is  a  method  by  which  favored  souls  hear  the  divine  speech  in 
nature  or  in  religion  through  experiences  that  bring  them  in 
touch  immediate^  with  the  profoundest  realities  after  which  the 
human  mind  in  other  ways  might  strive  in  vain.  After  showing 
to  what  extent  great  thinkers  in  science  and  theology,  in  the  course 
of  history,  were  affected  by  mysticism,  the  author  points  out  the 
dangers  which  lurk  in  it,  such  as  extravagance  in  thought,  the 
exaltation  of  feeling  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  will,  a  tendency 
to  pantheism  and  quietism,  etc.  Over  against  these  tendencies, 
however,  he  finds  a  positive  contribution  of  inestimable  value  in 
that  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  legitimate  sphere  of  faith ,  as  the 
inward  eye  of  the  soul,  opened  by  the  Scriptures,  feeling  the 
pulse-beats  of  the  eternal,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  garments 
of  God.  Eeligion  abounds  in  mysteries,  and  in  dealing  with  many 
of  its  problems  the  mystics,  in  a  higher  sense  even  than  the  poet¬ 
ical,  have  shown  us 

“  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  ” 

“  The  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.” 


John  S.  Stahr. 


The  Separated  Life:  A  Biblical  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

By  John  Edwin  Whitteker.  D.D.  With  an  introduction  by  Theodore  E. 

Schmauk,  D.D.  Philadelphia,  General  Council  Publication  House,  1522 

Arch  St.  Pages  204. 

This  is  a  neat  and  attractive  volume  in  which  Dr.  Whitteker  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  of  questions  before  the  religious  world  of  the 
present  day.  He  does  not  pretend  to  write  for  critics ;  he  has  in  mind 
the  earnest  believer  and  the  open-hearted  inquirer  who  desire  to  be 
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established  in  their  Christian  faith  and  fortified  in  their  Christian 
life.  Is  Jesns  Christ  in  reality  the  Son  of  God?  In  seeking  for 
the  grounds  of  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
the  author  waives  critical  questions  and  turns  at  once  to  the  bib¬ 
lical  narrative  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to  show  how 
the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  were  interpreted  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity,  and  how  they  must  be  interpreted  to¬ 
day  if  no  violence  is  to  be  done  to  the  record  and  to  the  whole 
course  of  history.  The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  or 
discourses  each  of  which  presents  some  special  phase  of  our  Lord’s 
life  and  character  as  a  link  in  the  chain  or  a  step  in  the  process 
of  argument  by  which  the  author  endeavors  to  establish  his  theme. 
The  title  is  taken  from  the  first  chapter  in  which  special  stress  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  among  all  the  sons  of  men  Jesus  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  and  alone,  and  His  life  is  separated  from  all  other  lives 
in  human  history  in  that  His  character  was  unique.  This  unique¬ 
ness  appears  in  the  fact  that  He  is  self-existent,  makes  unique 
prophecies  and  promises,  exercises  divine  attributes,  makes  special 
claims  and  accepts  homage  and  honors  which  would  be  blasphe¬ 
mous  and  presumptuous  in  the  extreme  unless  He  is  divine.  In  His 
unfolding  life,  His  mighty  works,  His  saving  power.  His  atoning 
death,  and  His  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  author 
finds  full  proof  that  Jesus  Christ  is  both  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
Son  of  God,  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  in  whose  Name  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  John  S.  Stahr. 

What  is  Pragmatism?  By  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Pli.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  Williams  College.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Pages  256.  Price  $1.25  net. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unusual  interest.  The  subject  is 
one  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day,  and  Dr.  Pratt  handles  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  vigor  and  clearness.  The  discussion  given  it  in  this 
volume,  of  course,  does  not  speak  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  for 
Professor  J ames  has  since  its  publication  written  “  A  Sequel  to 
Pragmatism,”  and  in  other  quarters,  too,  the  battle  is  raging. 
But  we  may  safely  recommend  Dr.  Pratt’s  book  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  for  the  author  writes  with  a  charming 
felicity  of  style,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a  candor  and  thorough¬ 
ness  that  are  quite  commendable.  We  intend  to  come  back  to  the 
subject  of  pragmatism  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review,  and 
therefore  forbear  writing  a  fuller  notice  of  the  book  at  this  time. 

John  S.  Stahr. 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.  By  Jane  Addams,  Hull 
House,  Chicago.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue. 
Pages  162.  Price  $1.25  net. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  every  parent  and  teacher 
should  read  what  Miss  Addams  has  to  say  in  the  pages  of  this 
book.  Her  broad  .sympathies,  large  experience,  and  keen  insight 
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into  the  nature  and  aspirations  of  young  people  specially  qualify 
her  to  give  information  and  make  suggestions  which  ought  to 
prove  helpful  to  all  who  are  interested  either  in  the  saving  of 
those  who  enter  the  downward  path  or  the  healthy  growth  and 
moral  uplift  of  those  upon  whom  the  future  weal  of  our  country 
depends.  The  author  graphically  describes  youth  in  the  city, 
naturally  seeking  the  joy  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
by  the  most  subtle  forms  of  temptation.  The  outcome  so  fre¬ 
quently  is  that  the  foundations  of  domesticity  are  wrecked,  and 
stimulated  by  the  quest  for  adventure  the  young  are  led  astray 
into  vice  and  crime,  often  without  a  word  of  warning  or  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  friendly  hand  to  guide  aright.  The  chapters  on  the 
House  of  Dreams  and  the  Spirit  of  Youth  and  Industry  furnish 
rich  material  for  thought,  while  the  whole  book  is  full  of  interest. 

John  S.  Stahe. 

Das  Judencheistentum  im  Ersten  und  Zweiten  Jahrhundert.  Von 
Gustav  Hoennicke,  Dr.Phil.,  Lic.Theol.,  Privatdozent  an  der  Univer- 
sitat  Berlin.  Berlin,  Trowitzsch  &  Sohn,  Wilhelmstrasse  29.  Laden- 
preis  10  Mk. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  study  of  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  ancient  Christianity  is  the  relation  of  Jesus,  His  gospel, 
and  the  primitive  Christian  communities  to  Judaism  and  pagan¬ 
ism.  That  the  form  of  the  gospel,  at  least,  was  largely  determined 
by  the  heritage  and  environment  of  Jesus,  few  will  deny.  That 
the  doctrine,  organization,  worship  and  even  morality  of  the 
churches  of  the  first  two  centuries  were  shaped  by  Jewish  and 
Hellenic  ideas  and  practices,  is  now  generally  recognized.  His¬ 
torians  differ,  however,  in  their  estimate  of  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  Judaism  and  Judaizing  Christianity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Hellenism  on  the  other,  in  the  development 
of  ancient  Catholicism.  In  an  introductory  chapter  the  author 
defines  the  viewpoints  and  conclusions  of  the  leading  church  his¬ 
torians  from  Baur  to  Ritschl,  and  from  Ritschl  to  Seeberg — a 
very  helpful  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  orientation. 

While  much  has  been  written  on  the  relation  of  the  gospel  and 
the  early  churches  to  Judaism,  a  connected  and  exhaustive  ac¬ 
count  of  Jewish  Christianity  has  not  yet  been  attempted.  This 
book,  therefore,  is  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  treatises  on  Christian  origins. 
The  principal  points  of  the  four  chapters  are:  (1)  Particularism 
and  Ilniversalism  in  Judaism  (non-Christian),  (2)  the  External 
Conditions  of  Jewish  Christianity  (the  extent  of  its  spread  over 
Palestine  and  the  empire),  (3)  the  Historical  Significance  of 
Judaizing  Christianity  (Judaismus) ,  (4)  the  Continued  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Religious  and  Moral  Ideals  of  Jewish  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers.  In  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  Jewish 
Christianity  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  is  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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The  author  does  not  profess  to  advance  new  hypotheses  or  to 
make  new  combinations  out  of  old  material.  His  purpose  is  to 
abide  by  the  indisputable  facts  as  given  in  the  sources,  and  base 
his  conclusions  on  undoubted  evidence.  He  has  also  paid  special 
attention  to  the  rabbinical  writings  and  obtains  his  acquaintance 
with  that  unique  form  of  J ewish  thought  directly  from  the  literary 
productions  of  the  rabbis.  The  latest  works  on  the  subject,  both 
by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers,  have  been  put  under  tribute. 
He  has,  in  a  measure  at  least,  overcome  the  oft-repeated  objection 
that  Christian  historians  have  neglected  to  take  account  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  conclusions  of  Jewish  scholars  in  the  field  of 
primitive  Christianity.  A  complete  index  of  sources  and  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  appended. 

The  marks  of  thorough  German  scholarship  are  in  evidence  on 
every  page.  The  author’s  freedom  from  a  favorite  hypothesis  re¬ 
lieves  the  reader  of  the  suspicion  that  he  is  adjusting  facts  to  a 
theory.  The  comprehensive  scope  of  the  treatise,  embracing  Jew¬ 
ish  Christianity  from  its  roots  in  ancient  Judaism  to  its  fruits  in 
ancient  Catholicism,  makes  the  book  of  special  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history. 

George  W.  Richards. 


Hieronymus.  Eine  Biographische  Studie  zur  Alten  Kirchengeschicbte. 

Von  Lie.  Dr.  Georg  Griitzmacher,  A.  O.  Professor  der  Theologie. 

Drifter  Band:  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Schriften  von  400  bis  420.  Berlin, 

S.  W.,  Trowitzsch  &  Sohn,  Wilhelmstrasse  29.  Ladenpreis  7  Mk. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  biography  have  been  noticed  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Review.  The  third  volume  completes 
the  author’s  task,  which,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  critics, 
has  been  accomplished  magna  cum  laude.  He  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  sources,  some  of  which  have  been  only  recently 
discovered,  and  has  mastered  an  immense  mass  of  material  so  as  to 
present  it  in  clear  style  and  in  a  truly  historical  form.  It  will 
doubtless  be  the  standard  work  on  Jerome  for  years  to  come,  and 
will  supersede  the  older  though  not  less  pretentious  treatise  on  this 
subject. 

In  this  volume  the  author  describes  Jerome’s  part  in  the 
Origenistic  Controversy,  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  He 
endeavors  to  show  that  Jerome  changed  his  attitude  toward  Orig- 
enism  from  one  of  friendliness  to  one  of  hostility,  not  for  politic 
reasons,  but  because  he  began  to  see,  what  at  first  he  did  not 
recognize,  that  the  system  of  the  Alexandrine  was  heterodox  and 
therefore  worthy  of  the  severest  condemnation.  That  he  failed  to 
understand  Origen  seems  clear ;  but  that  did  not  in  any  way  miti¬ 
gate  the  intensity  of  his  opposition.  As  a  controversalist  he  ap¬ 
pears  at  times  bigoted,  vain,  and  self-sufficient,  with  an  unholy 
zeal  for  orthodoxy,  defects  which  Griitzmacher  ascribes  to  his 
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Church  and  his  age.  One  of  the  results  of  the  controversy  was 
that  Jerome  ever  afterwards  considered  it  his  mission  to  be  the 
guardian  and  defender  of  orthodoxy,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
summum  bonum  of  Christianity. 

In  his  last  years,  accordingly,  he  entered  into  a  number  of 
controversies  in  behalf  of  sound  doctrine — with  Augustine,  Yigi- 
lantius,  and  the  Pelagians.  Even  his  exegetical  writings  are  not 
free  from  a  polemical  spirit.  The  author  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  commentaries,  and  points  out  their  historical  and  theolog¬ 
ical  value.  His  letters  have  also  been  analyzed  to  throw  light  on 
his  character  and  work.  A  most  interesting  description  of  his 
ascetic  ideals  and  his  relation  to  the  monasteries,  and  especially 
to  the  nunnery  of  his  friend  Paula,  are  given  near  the  end  of  the 
volume.  A  complete  index  of  names,  subjects  and  literature  is 
appended. 

George  W.  Kichards. 


Augustixs  Geistige  Extwickeluxg  IX  dex  Erstex  Jahrex  xach  seixer 

“  Bekehruxg,”  386-391.  Von  Wilhelm  Thimme,  Lic.Theol.  Berlin, 

S.  W.,  Trowitzsch  &  Sohn.  Wilhelmstrasse  29.  Ladenpreis  8  Mk. 

The  chronology  of  Augustine’s  writings  and  his  religious  views 
until  his  conversion  are  discussed  in  the  introduction.  The  auto¬ 
biographical  account  of  his  life  in  the  Confessions  is  modified  and 
corrected  in  the  light  of  his  later  writings. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  religious 
development  of  Augustine  in  the  period  from  his  conversion  to  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  (386-391).  The  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  Augustine’s  Views  on 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  Schools;  (2)  Christianity  and  Au¬ 
thority;  (3)  The  Conditions  of  Emowledge;  (4)  Victory  over 
Skepticism;  (5)  The  Blessed  Life;  (6)  The  "World  Order,  First 
Sketch;  (7)  The  Eeligion  of  Augustine  at  the  time  of  his  Bap¬ 
tism;  (8)  The  Ethics  of  the  Philosopher;  (9)  The  Emowledge  of 
God;  (10)  The  World  Order,  Second  Sketch;  (11)  Hymn  on  the 
Truth;  (12)  The  Catholicism  of  the  Anti-Manichean  Writings; 
(13)  Blessedness  and  Love  in  the  First  Anti-Manichean  Writings. 

The  author  concludes  that  Augustine  did  not  at  once  become  a 
Christian  through  his  conversion.  He  was  more  in  quest  of 
knowledge  than  of  forgiveness  in  a  Christian  sense ;  more  a 
Platonist  than  a  Christian.  His  writings  of  this  period  can  be 
understood  only  when  one  remembers  that  he  is  wrestling  with  a 
specific  problem,  namely,  the  conquest  of  theoretic  doubt  by  work¬ 
ing  out  a  rational  and  idealistic  view  of  the  world.  Loofs  agrees 
with  Thimme  on  this  point  when  he  describes  the  T Y eltansliauung 
of  this  stage  of  Augustine’s  life  as  neo-platonic  with  a  Christian 
coloring  and  tendenc}\ 

The  experience  of  conversion,  however,  was  a  necessary  prepa- 
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ration  for  his  later  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  a  doctrine  of 
redemption.  This  conception  he  reached  especially  during  his 
second  residence  at  Eome  where  he  came  under  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  churchly  Catholicism. 

The  author’s  style  is  subject  to  criticism  for  want  of  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.  At  times  he  obscures  his  argument  by  digres¬ 
sions  and  repetitions.  His  work,  however,  is  an  original  and 
scholarly  study  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  ancient  fathers. 

George  W.  Richards. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  by  Various  Writers.  Edited  by 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Dummelow,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  Com¬ 
plete  in  one  volume.  With  General  Articles  and  Maps.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue.  Pages  cliii  +  1092.  Price 
$2.50  net. 

This  is  a  volume  that  will  be  highly  prized  by  the  busy  pastor, 
teacher,  and  layman  as  a  handbook  for  ready  reference  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  passage  of  Scripture  that  may  be  under  consideration.  It 
is  not  too  brief  to  be  helpful  and  not  too  lengthy  to  be  tedious. 
Its  purpose  and  plan  are  “  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  Bible 
reader.”  The  biblical  text  itself  is  not  printed,  so  that  all  the 
space  is  used  for  introductions  and  comments.  Special  effort  is 
made  to  delineate  “  the  circumstances  under  which  the  books  were 
composed,  the  mental  habits  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  the  actual  needs  which  they  were  designed  to  meet.” 
The  comments  are  prepared  by  recognized  specialists  of  England 
and  America  and  take  cognizance  of  the  latest  results  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

“  Introductions  have  been  supplied  to  the  various  books,  and 
notes  which  will  help  to  explain  the  principal  difficulties,  textual, 
moral  or  doctrinal,  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  them.  A 
series  of  articles  has  also  been  prefixed,  dealing  with  the  larger 
questions  suggested  by  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  hope  that 
the  Commentary  may  lead  to  a  perusal  of  many  of  the  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  are  too  often  left  unread  in  spite  of  their 
rare  literary  charm  and  abundant  usefulness  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  spiritual  life.” 

Twenty-nine  articles,  covering  152  pages,  constitute  the  gen¬ 
eral  introduction.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  which 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  present-day  Bible  student :  “  The 
Creation  Story  and  Science  ” ;  “  Genesis  and  the  Babylonian  In¬ 
scriptions  ” ;  “  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi  ” ;  “  The  Messianic 
Hope”;  “  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ”;  “  The  Synoptic  Prob¬ 
lem  ” ;  “  The  Elements  of  Religion,”  etc.  A  series  of  seven  maps, 
illustrating  biblical  history  from  J oshua  to  Paul,  are  found  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  comments  on  the  text  are  necessarily 
brief,  yet  with  the  small  type  and  the  double  column  on  each 
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page,  much  valuable  material  in  terse  and  suggestive  form  is 
offered.  Fifty  pages  are  given  to  Genesis,  fifty-seven  to  Psalms, 
and  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
comments  are  based  on  the  Authorized  Version,  since  this  is  still 
in  general  use,  but  “  pains  have  been  taken  to  indicate  the  in¬ 
numerable  passages  where  the  Revised  Version  leads  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  original.”  While  use  is  made  of  the  results 
of  modern  investigation  and  criticism,  the  authors  have  endeavored 
to  present  only  the  reliable  conclusions  of  scholarship,  and  have 
avoided  “  opinions  of  an  extreme  or  precarious  kind.”  It  is 
conceded  by  the  editor  in  the  Preface  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
several  contributors  sometimes  differ  considerably  from  traditional 
views,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  not  only  hoped,  but  believed,  that  the 
student  will  find  the  spiritual  value  and  authority  of  the  Bible 
have  been  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by  the  change. 

George  W.  Richards. 


Expositions  of  Holy  Sckiptttbe.  A  Commentary  on  the  Entire  Bible, 
to  be  completed  in  Thirty  Volumes.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D., 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Series,  Six  Volumes.  Psalms  (2  vols.),  St.  Luke  (2 
vols.),  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  Romans.  Sold  only  in 
series.  New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  3  and  5  W.  15th  St.  1909. 
Price  $7.50  net. 

Twenty-four  volumes  of  this  great  expository  work  have  been 
issued,  covering  forty-two  books  of  the  Bible.  The  commentary 
as  a  whole  is  well  proportioned  as  appears  from  the  space  given 
to  the  several  books;  two  volumes  to  Acts,  two  volumes  to  the 
Psalms,  ten  volumes  to  the  four  gospels,  one  volume  a  piece  to 
Genesis,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Romans,  and  one  volume  to  the  Minor 
Prophets.  The  excellence  of  the  expositions  is  remarkably  well  sus¬ 
tained  in  each  volume.  The  author  is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  so  expert  in  adapting  its  lessons  to  life,  that  even  the 
less  known  and  interesting  parts  become  attractive  and  edifying. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  literary  style  and  his  homiletical 
art  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review.  These  characteristics 
are  in  evidence  also  on  every  page  of  the  Fourth  Series.  Espe¬ 
cially  valuable  are  the  expositions  of  the  Psalms.  The  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  books  of  the  minor  prophets  will  be  read  with  new 
interest  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Maclaren’s  comments. 

One  more  series  of  six  volumes  is  to  come,  and  the  work  will  be 
completed.  Of  its  kind  it  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Other  monument  than  this  the  author  will  not 
need.  A  more  fitting  one  could  not  be  erected  for  him,  since  it  is 
the  ripe  product  of  his  whole  life,  the  one  thing  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  his  talents.  For  the  studv  of  the  English  Bible,  for  the 
pastor  and  preacher,  for  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  layman,  this  is  and  will  remain  one  of  the  most  desirable 
aids  which  have  been  published  in  this  generation. 

George  W.  Richards. 
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The  Preacher,  His  Person,  Message  and  Method.  A  Book  for  the 
Class  Room  and  Study.  By  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Professor  of  Homiletics 
and  Sociology  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1909.  Pages  x  -f-  380.  Price  $1.50  net. 

The  Educational  Ideal  in  the  Ministry.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 
at  Yale  University  in  the  year  1908.  By  William  Herbert  Perry 
Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1908.  Pages  vi  +  286.  Price  $1.25  net. 

Both  of  these  books  belong  to  the  department  of  homiletics. 
The  first  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  that  have  been  used 
in  the  classroom;  so  we  infer  from  the  systematic  outline  and 
completeness  of  the  treatise  as  well  as  from  the  title.  The 
material  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  “The  Person/’  (2) 
“  The  Message/’  (3)  “  The  Method.”  Each  part  has  a  number  of 
chapters  bringing  out  the  principal  phases  of  the  main  theme. 
The  order  of  treatment  is  presumably  the  order  of  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  factors  in  effective  preaching — the  man,  the  mes¬ 
sage,  the  method.  “  A  sermon  is  a  real  deed.  It  puts  the  preach¬ 
er’s  personality  into  an  act.”  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
development  of  the  preacher  himself — his  personality,  his  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  The  message  becomes  power¬ 
ful  only  when  it  is  a  personal  experience  and  is  adapted  to  living 
issues.  The  author  deplores  the  methods  of  the  “  sensational 
pulpit  with  its  worldly  standards  of  immediate  and  tabulated  re¬ 
sults.”  He  pleads  for  a  “  spiritual  service  tested  by  spiritual 
measures  and  motives.”  He  advocates  “  an  instructive  pulpit  that 
comes  from  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  of  life,  and 
results  in  a  stable,  balanced  and  comprehensive  Christianity.” 

At  the  opening  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  scheme  of  treatment 
and  a  citation  of  references.  The  one  enables  the  reader  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  argument  more  readily,  and  the  other  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  and  latest  homiletical  treatises  in  the 
English  language.  The  author  has  evidently  read  widely,  and 
has  enriched  his  argument  with  quotations  from  the  great  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  of  the  ages.  The  perusal  of  the  book  will  not 
merely  stir  up  the  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  but  will  bring 
new  aspects  of  truth  to  the  reader’s  attention.  It  will  teach  the 
young  preacher  “  how  to  receive  and  give  the  Word  of  God  ” ;  it 
will  “  brighten  the  ideal  and  renew  the  creative  impulse  ”  of  the 
old  preacher. 

The  lectures  by  Dr.  Faunce  were  prepared  for  delivery  from 
the  platform  and  originally  used  as  the  “  Lyman  Beecher  Lec¬ 
tures  at  Yale  University  in  March,  1908.”  Afterwards  they  were 
repeated  in  modified  form  as  the  “  Earl  Lectures  ”  at  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  of  Berkeley,  California.  The  author’s 
purpose  is,  therefore,  not  to  present  a  systematic  work  on  preach¬ 
ing  adapted  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Both  in  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  the  lectures  are  designed  to  give  a  point  of  view,  and  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  mission  and  work  of  the  preacher. 
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He  speaks  of  four  conceptions  of  the  ministry — the  liturgical, 
the  magisterial,  the  oratorical  and  the  educational.  “  They  have 
not  always  appeared  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  They  may, 
and  often  do,  coexist  in  the  same  community.  There  is  some 
truth  in  each  one.”  As  the  title  of  the  book  implies,  the  author 
aims  to  show  the  advantage  and  efficiency  of  the  educational  ideal 
in  the  ministry.  This  he  believes  to  have  been  the  original 
method  of  the  Church  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  “  In 
the  days  when  in  Europe  the  Church  was  officially  in  control  of 
all  human  affairs,  it  planted  Christian  schools  in  every  land.  In 
America  it  founded  nearl}T  all  our  earliest  colleges.  The  mottoes 
of  these  colleges — Christo  et  Ecclesice,  Lux  ac  Veritas,  In  Deo 
Speramus — show  clearly  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  established. 
But  the  chief  educational  work  of  the  Church  can  never  be  done 
by  reaching  a  few  through  formal  schools  and  curricula,  but  must 
be  done  in  and  through  its  regular  services  and  functions.” 

He  is  careful  to  define  his  conception  of  an  educational  minis¬ 
try  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “  old  didactic  and  scholastic 
methods  from  which  we  have  happily  escaped.”  We  are  not  “  to 
return  to  the  doctrine  and  sermons  of  early  New  England,  to 
make  religion  a  mere  course  of  lessons  in  theology,  and  offer  dog¬ 
matism  in  place  of  devotion.”  “  The  task  of  the  minister  is  to 
give  the  people  an  abiding  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  to 
make  them  realize  what  is  worth  while.  It  is  to  give  them  some 
dominating  conception  of  life  and  its  meaning.  It  is  to  furnish 
some  general  standards  that  may  reconcile  and  unify  the  scat¬ 
tered  and  conflicting  insights  of  our  complex  and  hurried  civili¬ 
zation.  It  is  to  lift  men  to  some  mount  of  vision  from  which 
they  may  ‘  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole/  ” 

The  chief  value  of  these  lectures  is  their  point  of  view,  their 
clear  statement  of  the  living  problems  which  confront  the  min¬ 
ister  and  his  people,  their  note  of  reality,  and  their  inspiring 
optimism.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  to  give  advice  or  to 
answer  hard  questions,  but  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  vision  and  to 
start  trains  of  original  thought.  A  citation  of  the  subjects  of  the 
several  chapters  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  contents.  They  are 
the  following :  “  The  Place  of  the  Minister  in  Modern  Life  ” ; 
“  The  Attitude  of  Eeligious  Leaders  toward  New  Truth”; 
“  Modern  Uses  of  Ancient  Scripture”;  “The  Demand  for  Eth¬ 
ical  Leadership  ” ;  “  The  Service  of  Psychology  ” ;  The  Direction 
of  Eeligious  Education  ” ;  “  The  Eelation  of  the  Church  and  the 
College  ” ;  “  The  Education  of  the  Minister  by  his  Task.” 

We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  chapters  on  “  The  Attitude 
of  Eeligious  Leaders  toward  New  Truth,”  and  on  “  The  Eelation 
of  the  Church  and  the  College.”  Every  minister  would  do  well 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Faunce  on  these  sub¬ 
jects. 


George  W.  Eichards. 
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Lutheb’s  Epistle  Sebmons.  Advent  and  Christmas  Season,  Vol.  I. 
Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  Vol.  II.  Trinity  Sunday  to  Advent, 
Vol.  III.  (The  three  volumes  are  Volumes  VII.,  VTII.  and  IX.  of 
Luther’s  Complete  Works.)  Translated,  with  the  help  of  others,  by 
Professor  John  Nicholas  Lenker,  D.D.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A., 
The  Luther  Press.  1909.  Price  $2.25  per  volume. 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  last  volume  in  the  series 
of  Luther’s  Complete  Works  in  English,  entitled  “  Luther  on 
Christian  Education/’  has  been  issued  by  the  Luther  Press.  Of 
paramount  importance  for  an  intelligent  study  of  Luther’s  work 
and  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  are  his  sermons  on  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  of  the  Church  Year.  The  former  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  complete  in  five  volumes ;  the  latter  are  now  before  us  com¬ 
plete  in  three  volumes.  Professor  Lenker  wisely  began  the 
publication  of  Luther’s  works  in  English  with  the  sermons  and 
the  catechisms,  for  in  these  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appeal  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  scholars.  The  books  in  English 
translation  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  sermonic,  catechet¬ 
ical,  and  devotional  literature  of  the  English  churches. 

The  Epistle  Sermons,  coming  from  Luther,  have  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.  As  is  well  known  to  those  who  follow  the  pericopal  system, 
the  epistle  lessons  are  intended  to  set  forth  the  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  work  of  redemption — Christ  in  His  followers;  while  the 
gospel  lessons  present  the  historical  facts  of  redemption — Christ 
with  His  followers.  Thus  the  objective  and  subjective  processes  in 
salvation  are  constantly  kept  before  the  congregation  so  as  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  normal  and  a  balanced  Christian  life.  Ho  one  is  better 
qualified,  by  reason  of  his  religious  experience,  to  interpret  the 
Epistles  than  the  Wittenberg  monk.  He  repeated  in  his  own  life 
the  struggles  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  His  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Word  comes  not  alone  from  his  scholarship, 
but  also  from  his  personal  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  common  man. 
Penetrating,  as  he  does,  to  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  his  sermons 
have  a  perennial  freshness,  and  usually  touch  the  practical  is¬ 
sues  of  our  age.  The  form  of  religious  and  social  problems  may 
change,  but  in  principle  they  are  the  same.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
his  interpretations  of  many  a  single  passage  may  no  longer  be 
acceptable,  but  his  spirit  and  method  may  still  be  followed  with 
profit. 

In  reading  a  number  of  the  sermons  selected  at  random  from 
the  three  volumes,  the  writer  was  impressed  by  several  notable 
characteristics  which  preachers  might  do  well  to  emulate.  The 
simplicity  of  the  language  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  There  is  no  sign  of  theological  pedantry,  nor  is  there  any 
attempt  at  philosophic  profundity.  Luther  is  true  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  which  at  one  time  he  gave  of  his  own  preaching.  “  When  I 
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preach,  I  descend  to  the  level  of  the  audience;  I  regard  neither 
doctors  nor  masters,  of  which  there  are  in  the  church  above  forty ; 
but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude  of  young  people,  children  and 
servants,  of  which  there  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach 
to  them.” 

He  also  shows  himself  master  of  the  textual  and  expository 
method.  He  is  a  teacher  all  the  time  and  yet  has  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  preacher  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet.  A 
number  of  recent  books  on  preaching,  by  English  and  American 
authors,  lay  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  reviving  exposi¬ 
tory  preaching.  We  believe  that  their  admonition  is  timely.  The 
preacher  and  student  can  find  no  better  model  of  this  type  of 
sermonizing  than  the  Postils  of  the  great  Eeformer. 

One  is  astounded  at  the  mastery  of  the  Scriptures  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  every  page.  Luther  is  saturated  with  the  Word  of  God. 
The  sermons  abound  with  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions 
taken  from  every  book  of  the  Bible.  Thirty-four  biblical  pas¬ 
sages,  for  example,  are  found  in  the  Christmas  Sermon;  sixteen 
in  the  sermon  for  Trinity  Sunday.  The  texts  are  not  mechan¬ 
ically  collated,  but  spontaneously  take  their  place  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  illuminate  and  strengthen  it.  How  well  the  Bible  may  be 
explained  in  its  own  light  will  appear  to  every  intelligent  reader 
of  these  sermons. 

Homiletical  helps  are  coming  from  the  press  like  leaves  from 
the  autumn  trees.  Many  of  them  are  of  doubtful  value.  We  feel 
convinced  however  that  the  preacher  will  find  the  reading  of  these 
sermons  helpful  in  his  ministry.  It  is  impossible  to  copy  Luther ; 
but  he  suggests  ideas,  starts  trains  of  thought,  and  gives  spiritual 
insight  into  the  Scriptures  which  must  enrich  a  preacher’s  life 
and  doctrine.  With  profit,  indeed,  could  a  layman  read  one  of 
these  sermons  Sunday  after  Sunday  until  he  completes  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Epistles  of  the  Church  Year.  It  would  take  less  time 
and  probably  bring  far  better  results  than  reading  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  Sunday  newspaper. 

We  congratulate  Professor  Lenker  on  the  completion  of  the 
translation  of  this  monumental  sermonic  work,  which  ranks  in 
many  respects  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  Christian  preach¬ 
ing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  by  the  Wittenberg  Eeformer.  George  W.  Eichards. 

Recent  Christian  Progress.  Studies  in  Christian  Thought  and  Work 
during  the  last  Seventy-five  Years.  By  Professors  and  Alumni  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary  in  celebration  of  its  Seventy-fifth  Anniver¬ 
sary,  May  24-26,  1909.  Edited  by  Lewis  Bayles  Paton.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1909.  Pages  xvi  +  593.  Price  $3.00  net. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  eighty- three  brief  studies 
on  the  progress  of  the  last  seventy-five  years  in  Christian  thought 
and  work.  It  was  planned  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Hart- 
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ford  Theological  Seminary  as  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  institution. 
The  scope  of  subjects  discussed  is  coextensive  with  the  five  de¬ 
partments  of  the  theological  curriculum.  The  articles  were 
written  by  “  Professors,  ex-Professors,  Fellows,  Alumni,  and 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary.”  It  is  the  purpose  of  each  writer  to 
show  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  his  particular  branch 
of  study  since  the  beginning  of  the  seminary.  For  example,  in 
the  paper  on  “  The  Histor}^  of  the  Early  Church”  Professor  Wil- 
liston  Walker  describes  the  new  sources  which  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  and  the  light  which  they  have  shed  on  early  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  Notable  among  these  are  the  Seven  Ignatian  Epistles  in 
their  shorter  Greek  form,  which  are  now  generally  accepted  as 
authentic  and  as  coming  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  “  The  Preaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ”  discovered  in 
1883  by  Bryennios,  the  complete  text  of  “  Clement  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  ”  recovered  in  1875,  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Hip- 
polytus  accessible  only  since  1842,  and  the  work  of  Irenaeus  on 
“  Apostolic  Preaching”  found  so  late  as  1907.  He  also  discusses 
the  change  of  method  in  the  treatment  of  church  history  from 
Mosheim  to  Ritschl  and  his  school.  Thus  in  the  space  of  eight 
pages  we  have  a  clear  outline  of  the  history  of  church  history  of 
the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century.  A  similar  plan  is  followed 
in  each  of  the  eighty-three  articles,  all  of  them  necessarily  brief 
but  compact  and  helpful. 

The  articles  are  grouped  under  the  following  headings:  (1) 
Preliminary  Studies,  3  articles;  (2)  Old  Testament,  6  articles; 
(3)  New  Testament,  7  articles;  (4)  Church  History,  5  articles; 
(5)  Systematic  Theology,  12  articles;  (6)  Modern  Churches,  9 
articles;  (7)  Church  Work,  12  articles;  (8)  Allied  Agencies,  13 
articles;  (9)  Home  Missions,  4  articles;  (10)  Foreign  Missions, 
12  articles. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  articles 
come  under  the  department  of  practical  theology,  nearly  one  half 
of  the  volume  and  fifty  articles.  The  index  is  of  special  value  in 
a  book  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  the  data  coming  from  so  many 
different  sources.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  an  appropriate  com¬ 
memoration  of  one  of  America’s  most  influential  schools,  and  is 
its  own  best  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  men  it  has  reared 
and  the  scholarship  it  has  cultivated. 

George  W.  Richards. 

Modern  Classical  Philosophers.  Selections  Illustrating  Modern  Phi¬ 
losophy  from  Bruno  to  Spencer.  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Band,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University.  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  1908.  Pages 
viii  -f  733.  Price  $2.50  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  so  clearly  and  compactly  stated  by 
the  compiler  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  preface,  that  we 
can  do  no  better  than  to  submit  them  to  the  reader  verbatim : 
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“Modern  Classical  Philosophers  aims  to  present  in  a  series  of 
extracts  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  chief  philosophical 
systems  produced  by  the  great  philosophers  from  Bruno  to 
Spencer.  The  book  is  virtually  a  history  of  modern  philosophy 
based  not  upon  the  customary  description  of  systems,  but  upon 
selections  from  original  texts,  and  upon  translations  of  the  au¬ 
thors  themselves.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  the  case 
system,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  teaching  of  law,  to 
philosophical  instruction.  In  this  respect  the  work  follows  the 
model  of  the  author’s  earlier  publication  in  economic  history, 
which  was  printed  as  a  text-book  of  required  reading  to  accompany 
courses  of  lectures  given  on  that  subject  in  different  universities. 
It  is  likewise  hoped  to  provide  the  general  reader  with  a  volume 

from  which  he  mav  readilv  discover  the  content  and  method  of 

%/ 

the  great  philosophical  masters  of  the  modern  period. 

“  Beginning  with  Bruno,  the  philosophical  martyr,  the  dialogue 
which  appears  in  this  work  is  one  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  unity  and  divine  immanence  in  all  things  in  the  universe, 
thereby  anticipating  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  From  Bacon  has 
been  selected  an  account  of  tf  the  idols ’  or  false  notions  which 
hinder  men  from  a  right  pursuit  of  scientific  research,  and  of  the 
theory  of  induction  by  which  they  may  advance  in  a  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature.  The  passages  from  Hobbes  contain  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  natural  state  of  man  as  one  of  war,  and  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ‘  that  great  Leviathan/  whereby  peace  and  order  may  be 
established  in  the  political  commonwealth.  Of  Descartes,  a  part 
of  the  Discourse  on  Method  is  printed  first,  since  it  contains  his 
intellectual  autobiography  and  his  peculiar  principles  of  method 
for  the  attainment  of  truth;  a  transition  is  then  made  to  his 
Meditations  on  First  Philosophy,  to  set  forth  the  application  of 
his  method  of  doubt  to  the  discovery  of  absolute  certainty,  and  also 
his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.  From  The 
Ethics  of  Spinoza  are  given  the  doctrines  of  his  one  eternal  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  immanent  cause  of  the  universe,  of  his  three  kinds 
of  cognition,  and  of  his  intellectual  love  of  God.  The  Monadol- 
ogy  of  Leibnitz  is  reproduced  in  full.  Of  Locke,  will  be  found 
the  refutation  of  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  and  principles,  il¬ 
lustrative  chapters  tracing  the  sources  of  all  our  knowledge  to 
sensation,  and  reflection,  and  a  statement  of  the  resultant  extent 
and  reality  of  human  knowledge.  Berkeley’s  idealism,  it  was  be- 
lieved,  could  be  better  learned  by  reproducing  at  some  length  his 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  than  by  numerous  extracts  from 
his  various  other  writings.  The  philosophical  significance  of 
Hume  in  this  work  is  based  on  his  doctrine  that  causality  owes  its 
origin  to  habit,  and  on  the  consequent  scepticism  due  to  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  causal  idea  to  the  realm  of  experience.  The  French 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  finds  here  its  representative 
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in  Condillac,  whose  work  on  the  Treatise  of  Sensations  contains 
the  noted  description  of  the  endowment  of  a  marble  statue  with 
the  different  senses  of  man  in  snccession.  Since  the  critical  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Kant  may  appropriately  be  regarded  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  modern  philosophy,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  an 
extended  ontline  of  his  system  through  selections  as  drawn  from 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason. 
By  extracts  from  some  of  their  most  important  treatises,  Fichte’s 
subjective  idealism,  Schelling’s  objective  idealism,  and  Hegel’s 
absolute  idealism,  are  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  to  enable  the  student  to  gain  some  just  appreciation  of 
these  great  doctrines.  A  section  on  ‘  Faith’  from  the  Vocation  of 
Man  by  Fichte,  and  a  chapter  on  ‘  The  Contrite  Consciousness  ’ 
from  the  Phenomenology  of  Hegel,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
noble  and  inspiring  thought  to  be  found  in  German  philosophy 
apart  from  its  system-building.  The  spirited  writing  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  with  its  deep  keynote  of  pessimism,  and  its  fine  exaltation 
of  art,  is  taken  from  his  principal  work  on  The  World  as  Will  and 
Idea.  From  Comte,  the  founder  of  positivism,  has  been  chosen 
the  chapter  in  which  he  expounds  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  positive  philosophy.  Possibly  Mill  may  not  be  regarded  by 
many  as  strictly  in  the  rank  of  classical  philosophers,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  by  all  that  the  theory,  here  reproduced,  of  the  belief 
in  matter  as  dependent  upon  the  permanent  possibilities  of  sen¬ 
sations  constitutes  a  classical  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern 
philosophy.  Spencer’s  doctrine  of  ‘  The  Unknowable  ’  is  very 
briefly  presented  in  harmony  with  his  apparent  intention  of 
merely  paving  the  way  for  an  exposition  of  ‘  The  Knowable.’ 
With  the  statement  of  this  philosophy  of  the  knowable  and  with 
Spencer’s  far-reaching  law  of  evolution,  this  volume  concludes.” 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  only  comparatively  small  sections  of 
the  writings  of  the  several  philosophers  can  be  incorporated  in  a 
single  volume.  The  abstracts,  however,  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
give  the  reader  the  salient  points  of  the  system  under  discussion. 
For  example,  thirty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  Bacon,  forty-four 
to  Hobbes,  forty-seven  to  Descartes,  fifty  to  Spinoza  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  to  Kant.  The  material  is  selected  by  specialists  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  essential  points  in  each  system,  and  to  enable 
the  student  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  view-point  and 
method  of  the  author.  While  the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  who  is  attending  lectures  on  modern 
philosophy  and  desires  collateral  reading.  It  ought  to  stimulate 
in  the  reader  a  taste  for  original  research  and  spur  him  on  to  a 
perusal  of  at  least  some  of  the  complete  works  of  the  classical 
philosophers. 


George  W.  Kichards. 
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The  Book  of  Christmas.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
and  an  accompaniment  of  drawings  by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  1909.  Pages  xix  +  369.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

Both  in  its  form  and  contents  The  Book  of  Christmas  is  a  work 
of  art.  It  has  no  sign  of  the  cheapness,  haste,  and  fragmentariness 
of  books  of  this  sort  which  are  too  frequently  put  on  the  market 
to  catch  an  undiscriminating  public  a  few  weeks  before  the  fes¬ 
tival  season.  The  Introduction,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  will  at 
once  commend  the  work  as  worthy  of  recognition.  In  a  delightful 
way  he  writes  of  the  subtle  and  persistent  charm  which  Christmas 
has  over  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  and  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men.  “  Even  in  this  age  of  hard-hearted,  practical  sa¬ 
gacity  and  hard-minded  goodness,  ruthlessly  bent  on  doing  the 
Lord’s  work  by  methods  of  a  police  magistrate,  Christmas  carols 
are  still  sung;  and  the  organization  of  virtue  in  numberless  so¬ 
cieties,  with  presidents  and  secretaries,  and  above  all  with  treas¬ 
urers,  has  not  dimmed  the  glow  of  the  love  which  bears  fruit  in  a 
forest  of  Christmas  trees  with  mobs  of  merry  children  shouting 
around  them.”  We  cannot  escape  its  influence,  try  as  we  may. 
“  This  large  hospitality  of  the  Christmas  fire  before  which  kings 
and  beggars  sit  at  ease,  and  every  human  faculty  finds  its  place, 
makes  room  for  every  gift  and  grace ;  for  Beason  with  severe  and 
wrinkled  face;  for  Sentiment,  tender  and  reverent  of  all  sweet 
and  beautiful  things ;  for  the  imagination,  seeing  heavenly  visions, 
and  the  fancy  catching  glimpses  of  quaint  or  grotesque  or  fairy- 
like  images  in  the  flame.” 

The  book  contains  selections  of  Christmas  prose  and  poetry, 
carols  and  h}mms,  stories  and  legends,  customs  and  romances. 
These  are  drawn  from  the  classic  literature  of  western  Europe  and 
America.  The  material  is  grouped  under  the  following  headings : 
(1)  “  Signs  of  the  Season,”  (2)  “  Holiday  Saints  and  Lords,” 
(3)  “  Christmas  Customs  and  Beliefs,”  (4)  “Christmas  Carols,” 
( 5 )  “  Christmas  Hay,”  ( 6 )  “  Christmas  Hymns,”  ( 7 )  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Bevels,”  (8)  “When  All  the  World  is  King,”  (9)  “Christ¬ 
mas  Stories,”  (10)  “  New  Year,”  (11)  “Twelfth  Night — Epiph¬ 
any,”  (12)  “The  Christmas  Spirit.” 

Twelve  plates  of  the  Christmas  paintings  of  the  great  masters 
are  scattered  through  the  volume.  Among  the  subjects  are  “  The 
Holy  Night,”  by  Correggio;  “The  Virgin  Adoring  the  Infant,” 
by  Correggio ;  “  The  Madonna,”  by  Murillo ;  “  The  Holy  Family 
with  the  Shepherds,”  by  Titian ;  “  The  Madonna  della  Sedia,”  by 
Baphel,  and  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  Ity  Paolo  Veronese. 

It  is  a  book  that  one  will  enjoy  reading  during  the  Christmas 
season,  either  in  the  solitude  of  his  room  or  perhaps  surrounded 
by  his  family ;  now  a  story,  now  a  carol,  now  a  poem,  all  of  them 
masterpieces  of  their  kind  and  sanctified  by  centuries  of  use  as 
well  as  signed  by  the  geniuses  of  modern  literature.  For  Christ- 
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mas  entertainments,  or  rich  memory  gems,  for  the  cultivation  of 
finer  feelings,  higher  ideals  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  meaning  of  the  holy  season,  one  will  find  invaluable  material 
in  this  collection.  As  a  gift  book  it  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

George  W.  Richards. 


The  Education  of  the  Will.  By  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D,  Rector  of 

Academy  of  Aix,  France.  New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

1909.  Cloth.  Pages  424.  Price  $1.50  net. 

The  value  of  a  book  like  this  is  correctly  appraised  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  editions  that  are  required  to  satisfy  popular  demands  for 
it.  This  translation  of  the  work  has  been  made  from  the  thirtieth 
French  edition,  and  the  importance  of  its  suggestions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  entitles  it  to  a  correspondingly  wide  attention  among  Eng¬ 
lish  readers.  The  author  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of 
France,  whose  contentions  based  as  they  are  upon  sound  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  and  laws,  will  afford  instruction  and  guidance 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  young,  no 
less  than  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  self-culture.  Both  these  classes  will  find  the  several  chapters 
of  the  book  illuminating  and  suggestive,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
many  profound  questions  of  mental  and  moral  life  that  are  dealt 
with,  written  throughout  in  a  style  that  is  as  admirably  clear  and 
understandable  as  it  is  beautiful  and  engaging. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  hind¬ 
rances  that  must  be  met  and  overcome  by  those  that  would  give 
the  proper  and  possible  education  to  the  will.  Birth,  heredity  and 
environment  are  recognized  as  having  somewhat  of  determinating 
significance  in  moral  training,  but  he  shows  that  under  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  available  psychological  laws,  the  will  may  be  educated 
so  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  forming,  developing  and  strengthening 
character  to  the  highest  and  noblest  degree.  In  a  manner  that  is 
perfectly  sane  and  sound,  he  points  out  the  relations  to  such  train¬ 
ing  of  athletic  exercise,  of  intellectual  application,  of  bodily 
hygiene,  of  eating  and  drinking,  of  social  relations,  and  of  habits 
of  industrious  effort.  In  a  most  forceful  way  he  sets  forth  also  the 
joys  that  attend  earnest  work  in  school-days  as  well  as  in  spheres 
of  active  industrial,  commercial,  or  professional  life,  afterwards, 
and  discusses  the  ministry  of  good  historic,  biographic,  and  imag¬ 
inative  literature,  in  the  training  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
of  our  being. 

In  its  own  department.  Professor  Payot’s  treatise  is  really  a 
masterpiece,  the  study  of  which  by  older  and  younger  persons 
must  bring  large  and  uplifting  rewards  to  them.  It  will  suggest 
new  methods  for  the  deepening  and  enrichment  of  character.  It 
will  carry  inspirational  power  for  the  higher  and  nobler  thinking. 
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and  for  increased  effort  to  make  the  best  of  life  and  its  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  will  reveal  the  highest  Christian  standards  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct,  and  stimulate  the  motives  that  are  essential  to 
press  on  toward  the  fuller  achievement  of  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
intelligent  and  ethical  manhood.  The  book  is  well  worth  a  place 
in  every  home  where  there  are  young  men,  in  libraries  of  churches 
and  schools,  and  on  the  study-table  of  every  young  minister  of 
the  Gospel. 

A.  S.  Weber. 


The  Education  of  the  Will.  By  T.  Sharper  Knowlson.  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1909.  Cloth.  Pages  210.  Price 

$1.50  net. 

Bearing  the  same  title  as  the  work  just  noticed  and  intended  in 
a  general  way  to  serve  the  same  ends,  this  volume  by  the  author 
of  The  Art  of  Thinking  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  genial 
Frenchman  in  the  material  of  its  content  and  in  the  spirit  of  its 
discussions.  On  the  title-page  one  finds  Dr.  Boyce  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  in  his  Outlines  of  Psychology  that  “  the  proper  moulding  of 
the  will  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  goal  of  all  education,”  but 
the  goal  of  the  author’s  purpose  in  these  chapters  seems  restricted 
to  the  consideration  of  questions  suggested  by  or  connected  with 
phases  of  thought  known  to-day  as  Christian  science,  mental  heal¬ 
ing,  telepathy,  spiritism,  auto-suggestion,  etc.  The  author  is  not 
a  mean  psychologist.  He  is  widely  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  psychical  research,  and  discusses  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the 
varied  phenomena  of  current  speculations  regarding  disease  and 
healing,  spirit  manifestation  and  transfer  of  thought,  as  well  as 
its  power  acting  through  suggestion  in  dealing  with  the  training 
of  “  backward  ”  children,  with  moral  “  defectives,”  and  with  the 
criminal  and  insane.  He  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  ade¬ 
quately  trained  will  is  one  of  great  depth  and  wide  range,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  opens  up  a  large  field  of  fruitful  investi¬ 
gation  and  discussion. 

In  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  “  the  psychology 
of  the  will,”  the  great  mystery  of  the  human  force  known  to  us 
as  mind  receives  careful  attention,  and  two  things  are  specially 
emphasized:  (1)  That  the  mystery  is  not  at  all  relieved,  it  is 
rather  deepened,  by  saying  that  mind  is  a  function  of  the  brain, 
for  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  matter  becomes  conscious  re¬ 
mains.  (2)  That  mind  is  a  unity,  and  that  the  division  of  it,  as 
formerly  made  by  psychologists,  into  three  sections — feeling,  in¬ 
tellect  and  will — has  been  superseded.  “  To  read  of  such  divi¬ 
sions  nowadays,  brings  to  mind,”  Mr.  Knowlson  observes,  “  the 
saying,  ‘  the  J ews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans/  An 
act  of  will  was  regarded  as  an  absolutely  different  operation  from 
an  act  of  thought;  reason  was  indeed  in  some  quarters,  the  pulpit 
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especially,  feared  as  an  enemy  to  truth — one  we  should  have  no 
dealings  with — rather  ought  we  to  follow  feeling  which  mas¬ 
queraded  in  the  guise  of  heart.  This  old  psychology  was  one  of 
the  little  systems  which  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  Mental 
faculties  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  faculties  engaged  in  civil 
war  among  themselves;  they  are  orderly  manifestations  of  one 
great  whole.”  This  needs  to  be  remembered  in  considering  will¬ 
power,  for  it  embraces  imagination,  suggestion,  sympathy,  and 
other  mental  phenomena. 

The  sections  of  the  hook  which  deal  with  the  relations  of  mind 
and  body,  and  of  will-power  and  the  development  of  character, 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book.  They 
disclose  the  author’s  special  equipment  for  the  task  he  is  seeking 
to  perform,  and  the  success  of  his  performance  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  by  those  privileged  to  accompany  him  through  his 
discussions.  In  an  appendix,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  many,  formulae  of  auto-suggestion  are  given  and 
discussed.  One  of  these  formulae  has  to  do  with  insomnia,  another 
with  the  “  cigarette  mania,”  another  with  dipsomania,  and  still 
another  with  stage  fright.  These  suggestions  are  only  one  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  practical  ends  the  book  throughout  seeks  to  sub¬ 
serve,  and  every  reader  will  find  not  a  little  in  its  pages  that  is 
informing  and  helpful.  A.  S.  Weber. 

Those  Neeves.  By  George  Lincoln  Walton,  M.D.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  J. 

B.  Lippincott  Company.  1909.  Cloth.  Pages  204.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  title  of  the  book  may  seem  somewhat  light  and  trifling, 
but  the  character  and  purpose  of  its  contents  are  serious  and  im¬ 
portant.  Its  author  is  a  learned  and  widely-known  physician,  and 
the  consulting  neurologist  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
In  an  earlier  book  on  Why  Worry  ?  he  won  distinction  as  an  able 
writer  on  nervous  disorders,  and  the  present  discussion  will  add  to 
reputation.  “  The  purpose  of  the  book,”  his  preface  tells  us,  “  is 
in  line  with  the  present  trend  in  favor  of  treating,  or,  preferably, 
of  preventing,  mental  disorders  by  mental  methods.”  When  it  is 
recalled  that  many  thousands  in  every  state  are  the  victims  of 
such  disorders,  and  that  their  numbers  are  constantly  increasing, 
the  expert  information  of  a  book  like  this  should  be  heartily 
welcomed,  and  carefully  studied,  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
no  less  than  by  physicians.  It  aims  to  acquaint  men  with 
the  causes  that  lead  to  the  disease  of  “  those  nerves,”  which 
mean  “  the  brain,”  to  point  out  faulty  mental  habits  that  ought  to 
be  dissipated,  and  to  present  methods  and  rational  grounds  for  re¬ 
newed  endeavors  to  gain  control  of  rebellious  nerves.  Were  it 
possible  to  give  general  currency  to  knowledge  such  as  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ton  has  put  into  these  pages,  a  vast  deal  of  mental  suffering  might 
be  alleviated,  and  a  vaster  deal  entirely  avoided.  The  book  de¬ 
serves  the  widest  possible  circulation.  A.  S.  Weber. 
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I. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GREEK  MYSTERIES  TO 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

H.  M.  J.  EXEIX. 

The  historical  attitude  toward  religion  seems  to  he  domi¬ 
nant  in  our  day.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  school  of  religious 
thought  that  investigates  the  past  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
just  what  did  happen  and  the  order  in  which  events  occurred. 
Under  its  influence  the  studv  of  ancient  cultures  has  been 

«y 

pursued  with  renewed  interest  Ancient  religious  literatures 
have  been  reopened  under  the  inspiration  of  comparative  phi¬ 
lology  and  a  wide-spread  study  of  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world  has  been  entered  upon.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
and  intricate  phase  of  this  study  of  comparative  religion  is  to 
he  found  in  the  analysis  of  ancient  historic  faiths  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  what  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  one 
another  as,  in  the  process  of  history,  they  have  come  in  contact 
one  with  the  other.  To  do  this  not  only  requires  careful  dis¬ 
crimination  but  rare  caution.  The  extravagances  of  scholars 
in  the  sphere  of  comparative  religion  have  frequently  been 
pathetic.  In  the  investigation  of  contributions  made  by  an 
earlier  religion  to  a  later  or  by  one  contemporary  religion  to 
another,  the  motive  too  often  has  been  a  sheer  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  investigator  to  find  nothing  original  in  any  religion. 
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Then  there  comes  a  reaction  and  for  a  time  the  originality  of 
certain  of  the  world’s  religions  is  exaggerated.  There  is  no 
question  concerning  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  religions  upon 
one  another;  yet,  in  our  reckoning,  we  must  not  forget  that 
similar  conditions  may  produce  similar  results  independently. 
Similarity  does  not  necessarily  prove  dependence. 

Many  interesting  questions  have  been  brought  into  the  fore 
front  of  modern  religious  thought  by  the  largely  increased 
historical  material  that  has  been  added  everywhere  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the  Ancient  East  and  of  the 
Greek  and  Homan  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Archaeology  and  philosophy  have  thrust  upon  us  the 
Babel-Bibel  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  religion  of  ancient 
Israel  was  influenced  by  or  derived  from  that  of  Babylon. 
Then  there  is  the  later  Jewish  question  as  to  whether  Zoroaster 
gave  color  to  the  eschatological  ideas  of  pre-Christian  Judaism. 
Then  as  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  men  in  the  German 
universities  are  discussing  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
traceable  connection  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Is 
there  to  be  found  in  Christianity  any  survival  of  the  usages 
and  rituals  of  the  religions  of  the  dead  past?  Has  it  derived 
any  thing  from  its  contact  with  Teutonic  and  Celtic  faiths, 
from  the  cultus  of  Borne  and  from  the  worship  and  thought  of 
Greece  ?  In  the  complex  structure  of  mediaeval  Christianity 
as  compared  with  the  beautiful  and  simple  Apostolic  faith,  do 
we  find  any  traces  or  deposits  of  heathen  rites  ?  Take  the 
elaborate  ceremony  of  the  Boman  Mass  or  the  ritualistic  sys¬ 
tem  found  in  the  Greek  Church  of  the  present  day;  is  there 
any  connection  between  these  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Greek 
mysteries?  The  answer  to  these  questions  presents  a  rich 
field  of  investigation  and  the  results  are  important,  especially 
in  so  far  as  they  serve,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  emphasize  to  the 
modem  mind  the  simple,  primitive  beauty,  spirituality  and 
originality  of  apostolic  life,  thought  and  worship. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  examine  into  the  evidence  of  one  phase 
of  this  complex  problem  of  historical  and  comparative  investi- 
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gation,  viz.,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  points  of  resemblance, 
the  points  of  difference,  and  the  possible  historical  connection 
between  the  ancient  Greek  mysteries  and  Christian  worship. 

As  early  as  1655  the  great  Genevese  philologist,  Isaac  Cas- 
aubonus,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  problem  in  a  Latin  vol¬ 
ume  in  which  he  gave  a  survey  of  ancient  mysteries  with  a 
view  of  showing  how  the  terminology  of  the  mysteries  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Church  and  how  mystery  cults  had  left 
their  mark  on  the  different  Christian  institutions.  This  influ¬ 
ence  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  caused  by  a  pre-determined, 
pedagogic  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church. 
He  argued  that  as  Paul  had  once  tied  himself  to  the  altar  of 
the  Unknown  God,  so  they  retained  many  names  and  tradi¬ 
tional  customs  of  heathen  ceremonies  with  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  meaning.  The  trend  of  thought  in  recent  years 
has  been  rather  to  the  effect  that  the  transformation  which 
took  place  in  Christianity  after  its  contact  with  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world  was  not  at  all  pre-determined  and  pedagogic  in 
its  character,  but  was  rather  a  natural,  psychological  process, 
a  slow  and  unconscious  reconstruction  of  thought  and  worship. 
The  result  seems  to  be  evident  enough  but  the  process  of  this 
gradual  transformation  is  difficult  to  describe  as  it  involves  the 
interplay  of  many  obscure  forces.  Then,  too,  what  makes  the 
influence  of  the  mysteries  more  difficult  to  trace  is  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  not  primarily  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dogmatic  influence  that  could  be  traced  in  a  definite 
manner  through  its  several  stages.  The  mysteries  had  to  do 
rather  with  the  sphere  of  religious  feeling  and  therefore  the 
religious  ideas  found  in  them  were  not  fixed  and  definite,  but 
lay  in  the  twilight  zone  and  were  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  individual  religious  experience. 

What  were  the  ancient  mysteries?  How  did  they  arise, 
how  did  they  spread,  what  was  their  religious  content  and 
significance,  what  was  their  position  and  influence  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  culture  of  the  centuries  ? 

In  ancient  religions  certain  ceremonies,  esteemed  peculiarly 
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sacred,  known  to  and  practiced  by  initiated  persons  only,  were 
called  mysteries.  A  characteristic  element  of  the  mystery  was 
the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  veiled.  The  primary  object  of 
the  mystery,  however,  was  not  to  conceal  truth  from  the  un¬ 
initiated,  hut  rather  to  reveal  truth  in  symbol  and  drama  and 
tangible  form  to  the  elect.  They  were  ceremonies  of  revelation 
where  in  secret  symbol  the  truths  of  religion  were  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  by  those  understanding  their  significance.  Pythagoras 
said  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  myster¬ 
ies  and  secret  cults,  “  not  out  of  anxious  fear  but  rather  out  of 
a  desire  for  knowledge  and  inspiration  so  that  none  of  the 
truths,  found  in  the  mystery  celebrations,  might  escape  him.” 

The  Orient,  doubtless,  is  responsible  for  the  beginning  of 
mystery  cults.  The  Grecian  mysteries  are  deep-dyed  with 
Egyptianism.  Of  the  antiquity  of  Egyptian  mysteries  man 
was  convinced  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  popular 
Grecian  mind  looked  upon  Orpheus  as  the  founder  of  its  secret 
cults.  Yet  Dionysos  is  simply  fashioned  after  Osiris.  The 
Orphic  mysteries  came  to  Athens  by  way  of  Crete  in  that  great 
religious  century,  the  sixth  before  Christ,  which  gave  birth  to 
Confucius  in  China,  to  Gautama  in  India,  to  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  in  Israel,  and  to  Pythagoras  in  Greece.  The  Cretans 
claimed  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  had  been  among  them 
from  ancient  days  done  openly  and  communicated  to  all. 
Thus  Crete  for  religion  as  well  as  for  civilization  became  the 
stepping  stone  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  While  the  content  of 
many  of  these  mysteries  may  have  been  of  oriental  origin,  the 
form  in  which  those  of  later  antiquity  come  before  us  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Grecian. 

If  it  be  asked  how  these  forms  of  secret  ceremony  arose  we 
venture  the  following  as  a  plausible  explanation.  The  phan¬ 
tasy  of  men  has  always  looked  into  a  golden  past  for  its  ideals 
and  its  heroes.  This  reverence  for  everything  that  came  from 
a  dim  distant  age  soon  looked  upon  the  dark,  the  impenetrable, 
the  occult  and  the  mysterious  as  the  especial  mark  of  religious 
worth.  Connect  with  this  a  love  for  the  symbolic,  the  tangible 
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in  religion,  the  definite  something  exhibited  before  the  eye 
which  serves  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  deeds  of  the  Gods 
and  the  experiences  of  ancestral  souls.  These  symbols  were  at 
first  intended  to  be  immediately  cognizable ;  they  were  intended 
to  reveal,  not  in  a  secret,  allegorical  way,  but  directly,  certain 
great  divine  truths.  Only  in  course  of  time  did  much  in  them 
become  unrecognizable,  and  this  fact  appeared  to  men  to  have 
been  pre-meditated,  so  they  began  to  seek  in  all  the  ceremonies 
for  secret,  mystic  meanings.  Thus  it  lay  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  cults  to  become  obscure,  and  this  very  obscurity  in  course 
of  time  exercised  on  men  an  irrestible  attraction;  this  very 
indefiniteness  and  elasticity  enabled  each  to  find  what  he 
sought  for.  The  philosopher  could  here  find  his  ideals  in 
mystic,  allegoric  form,  and  the  populace  was  satisfied  with  the 
impression  that  something  obscure  yet  significant  was  taking 
place  before  their  eyes.  Thus  did  the  mysteries  grow  out  of 
the  Hero-cults,  and  the  Hero-cults  in  turn  grow  out  of  the 
household  cults  of  ancient  days. 

It  is  in  the  religious  and  cultural  development  of  Greece 
that  we  find  the  mysteries  occupying  the  most  unique  position 
and  wielding  a  correspondingly  unique  influence.  In  compar¬ 
ing  the  religious  development  of  the  Greeks  with  that  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  Islam,  Buddhism  or  Christianity,  the  first  thing  notice¬ 
able  is  its  lack  of  unity.  The  Greeks  have  no  unified  religious 
tradition ;  the  whole  thing  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  syncret¬ 
ism,  the  intelligent  rearrangement  of  different  religious  beliefs 
and  rites.  The  great  stream  of  religious  development  which 
had  its  source  in  Egypt,  Babylon  and  Israel  finished  its  course 
in  the  Graeco-Roman  religion.  Three  factors  enter  into  the 
making  of  Greek  religion  before  Homer.  First  and  earliest 
came  the  primitive  indigenous  Pelasgian  element,  a  species  of 
nature  worship.  The  second  element  was  the  Oriental,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Syriac,  etc.,  which  gave  a  mystic  trend  to  Grecian  relig¬ 
ion.  The  third  factor  consisted  of  the  successive  impulses  from 
the  north ;  from  the  Hellenes,  who  really  had  many  things  in 
common  with  the  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus,  who  gave 
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an  element  of  strength  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  titanic  atmosphere  of  Olympus.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  rich  and  composite  system  called  Greek  religion  would 
never  have  risen  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  old  national 
Pelasgic  faith,  had  not  the  deeper  religious  sentiments  of  the 
Orient  become  assimilated  with  it  and  received  the  stamp  of 
Greek  genius.  These  three  factors  were  taken  up  by  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  Greek  poets  and  were  transfused  until  they  be¬ 
came  a  kingdom  of  fancy  rather  than  of  faith.  It  is  the 
peculiar  merit  of  the  Greek  religion  that  from  the  outset  its 
several  elements  were  controlled  and  transformed  by  both 
poetry  and  philosophy.  The  philosophers  went  back  to  the 
old  Pelasgian  element,  to  the  gods  that  were  before  Zeus,  to 
the  processes  of  nature.  The  poets  emphasized  the  Hellenic 
element,  they  humanized  the  powers  of  nature.  Less  patent, 
but  just  as  vital  and  perhaps  deeper  than  both  poetry  and  phi¬ 
losophy  lay  the  work  of  the  mysteries  and  the  secret-cults  which 
laid  stress  on  the  oriental  element  in  Grecian  religion.  Just 
as  real  as  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  lent  material  to  Homer, 
just  as  vital  as  the  processes  of  nature  which  furnished  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  philosophers,  were  the  gods  of  the  under-world, 
secretly  worshipped  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries. 
Neither  poetry  nor  philosophy  could  satisfy  the  deepest  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Grecian  heart.  It  was  the  mysteries  with  their 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  life  and  death,  purification  and 
immortality  that  constituted  the  personal  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  furnished  them  with  “  the  beautiful  hope.” 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  one  of  these  Grecian  mysteries — 
the  Eleusinian — and  from  it  gain  a  more  definite  conception 
of  the  general  character  of  them  all.  Secret  cults  were  found 
in  numberless  towns  of  Greece.  They  were  all  dedicated  to  the 
Gods  of  the  under-world,  as  these  Gods  stood  related  to  the 
Soul-faith  of  the  living  and  to  the  destiny  of  the  dead.  Out  of 
the  great  mass  of  these  cults  of  the  nether-world  gods  we  see  the 
mystery  of  Eleusis  gradually  coming  forth  and  raising  itself  to 
a  unique  position.  The  Egyptian  goddess  of  agriculture  and 
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queen  of  the  under-world,  Isis,  was  transferred  to  Greece,  her 
name  became  Demeter,  she  received  a  local  Grecian  color,  and 
there  sprang  up  out  of  her  experiences  the  beautiful  Eleusinian 
legend,  so  vividly  portrayed  in  the  Homeric  hymn.  This  god¬ 
dess  Demeter,  so  the  story  runs,  visits  Eleusis  bowed  down 
with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Kore  who  has  been 
seized  and  taken  to  the  under-world  while  gathering  flowers 
in  a  meadow.  Demeter,  inconsolable  at  the  disappearance  of 
her  daughter,  wanders  nine  days  and  nights  with  torches  in 
search  of  the  lost  maiden.  At  length  Helios  in  answer  to  her 
prayer  reveals  to  her  that  Zeus  has  given  permission  to  Hades 
to  seize  Kore.  Demeter  in  anger  and  despair  renounces  Zeus 
and  Olympus  and  wanders  on  the  earth  in  grief  and  fasting 
until  her  form  can  no  longer  he  recognized.  She  comes  to 
Eleusis,  becomes  nurse  to  the  young  Demophoon,  who  grows 
up  like  a  god  under  the  care  of  Demeter.  Daily  she  anoints 
him  with  ambrosia  and  plunges  him  at  night  into  a  fire  like  a 
torch,  where  he  remains  unbumt.  She  would  have  made  him 
immortal,  hut  the  hoy’s  mother  through  indiscreet  curiosity 
secretly  looked  in  at  night  and  shrieked  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  her  child  in  the  fire.  The  goddess,  indignant,  reveals 
herself  in  the  majesty  of  her  divine  form,  diffuses  a  dazzling 
brightness  which  illumines  the  whole  house,  and  cries 
“  Foolish  mother,  thy  want  of  faith  has  robbed  thy  son  of  im¬ 
mortal  life.  I  am  the  exalted  Demeter.  Let  the  people  of 
Eleusis  erect  a  temple  for  me  and  an  altar  on  yonder  hill.  I 
will  myself  prescribe  to  them  the  rites  which  they  must  relig¬ 
iously  perform  to  propitiate  my  favor.”  In  this  temple  she 
took  up  her  abode,  and  her  grief  was  not  assuaged  until  the 
earth  out  of  sympathy  with  her  refused  to  yield  her  fruits  until 
Zeus  had  sent  his  messenger  to  the  under-world  and  restored 
the  maiden  to  her  mother. 

Though  to  us  this  is  pleasing  poetry,  to  the  Eleusinians  it 
was  genuine  and  sacred  history.  To  the  thoughtful  it  was  an 
allegory  portraying  the  processes  of  nature.  Demeter  the 
mother-earth  was  sorrowing  and  seeking  for  Kore  the  lost  child, 
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the  seed,  buried  in  the  earth  during  the  winter  and  coining 
forth  again  in  the  spring  to  new  life.  Here  too  was  a  drama 
of  human  life  going  down  into  the  darkness  of  death  and  lifted 
up  again  into  the  light  of  the  world  to  come. 

Just  what  the  nature  of  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  Eleusis 
was,  has  never  been  fully  divulged.  Archaeological  research 
has  shown  us  the  ruins  of  the  great  hall  of  initiation,  which 
Alaric’s  Goths  at  the  request  of  the  guiding  monks  had  de¬ 
stroyed,  thus  putting  an  end  to  these  ceremonies.  Ancient 
writers  have  told  us  something  of  the  degrees  and  ranks  of 
membership  of  this  occult  religion.  Grecian  history  assures 
us  that  the  society  of  Eleusis  had  a  large  control  of  affairs 
social,  political  and  religious  in  all  of  Greece.  So  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  Church  Fathers,  inscriptions  and  hints 
in  Greek  literature  the  initiation  was  conducted  somewhat  as 
follows :  The  preparatory  mysteries  took  place  in  a  suburb  of 
Athens  in  February;  the  greater  mysteries  were  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  Eleusis.  The  former  was  the  spring  festival,  the 
latter  the  autumn  festival  representing  the  reappearance  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  daughter  of  Demeter  into  the  under¬ 
world.  The  ceremony  always  had  two  parts:  first,  a  prelim¬ 
inary  purification ;  and  then,  a  rite  in  which  certain  foods  were 
tasted,  sacred  objects  handled,  sights  seen,  or  words  heard 
which  could  not  be  safely  done  without  the  preparatory  purifi¬ 
cation. 

When  the  purification  ceremony  was  begun,  the  vigorous 
proclamation  of  a  herald  called  the  assembly  together.  The 
candidates  went  in  a  common  journey  to  the  salt-water  sea  in 
which  under  the  leadership  of  the  v&pavos  the  purification  took 
place.  The  candidates  came  out  of  the  pure  waters  of  the  sea 
as  new  men.  Then  followed  the  procession  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis  in  which  an  image  of  Iacchus  was  borne  crowned  with 
myrtle  and  bearing  a  torch.  Then  followed  fasting  and  sacri¬ 
fice  and  the  initiation  proper.  The  herald  announced  solemnly 
in  the  Sekos :  “  Let  no  one  enter  whose  hands  are  unclean  and 
whose  tongue  is  not  wise.”  The  candidate  in  the  presence  of 
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thousands  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  and  passed  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  into  a  blaze  of  light  which  illuminated  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  and  there  saw  rendered  the  holy  drama 
which  none  but  the  initiated  could  look  upon,  and  saw  symbols 
which  he  was  hound  not  to  reveal.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in 
his  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen  describes  the  Eleusinian  form¬ 
ula  as  follows.  The  candidate  is  to  sav,  “  I  have  fasted,  I 
have  drunk  the  cup,  I  have  received  from  the  box ;  having  done 
this  I  have  put  it  into  the  basket,  and  out  of  the  basket  into  the 
chest.”  What  these  objects  handled  in  the  mysteries  were  is 
a  secret  that  has  never  been  revealed.  Presumably  they  were 
objects  trivial  in  themselves  but  fraught  with  intense  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  initiated. 

The  religious  content  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  lay  not 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  magic  rites  to  promote  the  fertility 
of  the  harvest,  or  symbolic  representations  of  the  souks  search 
for  truth,  but  rather  in  this,  they  held  out  a  hope — and  herein 
undoubtedly  lay  the  secret  of  their  extraordinary  influence — a 
hope  of  certain  and  substantial  bliss  in  the  dim  shadow-land 
that  lay  beyond  the  grave.  In  Homer  there  is  a  very  meagre 
eschatology,  if  there  is  any  whatever.  But  the  Greeks  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  had  a  definite  hope  of  future  bliss 
and  a  definite  fear  of  future  misery.  These  hopes  and  fears 
were  communicated  in  the  mysteries.  Plato  says  in  the  Phcedo 
(69)  :  “I  conceive  that  the  founders  of  the  mysteries  had  a 
real  meaning  and  were  not  mere  triflers  when  they  intimated  in 
a  figure  long  ago  that  he  who  passed  unsanctified  and  un¬ 
initiated  into  the  world  below  will  live  in  a  slough,  but  that  he 
who  arrives  there  after  initiation  and  purification  will  dwell 
with  the  gods.”  Pindar’s  classic  passage  is  this :  “  Blessed  is 
he  who  having  seen  these  things  (the  rites  of  Eleusis)  goes 
below  the  hollow  earth.  He  sees  the  end  of  life  indeed,  but  he 
knows  also  the  God-given  beginning.”  So  also  Sophocles 
(Frag.  348)  :  “  0  thrice  happy  are  those  mortals  who  having 
beheld  these  Mysteries  depart  to  Hades ;  for  to  them  alone 
there  is  life  given;  but  to  all  the  rest  all  things  there  are  evil.” 
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So  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter :  “  Blest  is  he  of  mortal 
men  who  has  beheld  these,  for  he  who  is  initiated  and  he  who 
partakes  not  in  these  rites,  have  by  no  means  the  same  fortune 
although  both  be  dead.”  There  are  a  number  of  other  classic 
passages  that  bear  witness  to  this  same  truth.  Rohde  in  his 
Psyche  contends  that  it  was  not  the  fact  of  immortality  so 
much  that  was  gained  at  the  Eleusinian  festivals,  but  what  was 
furnished  to  the  initiate  was  a  lively  conception  of  the  content 
of  the  future  abode  of  the  vanished  soul.  To  the  uninitiated 
there  was  nothing  in  store  but  an  empty  immortality.  Only 
those  in  Eleusis  will  have  a  real  life  beyond,  the  others  will  fare 
badly;  a  real  life,  but  still  according  to  the  popular  ideas  of 
the  under-world,  it  was  a  vague,  shadowy,  vegetating  existence 
in  sacred  companionship  with  the  gods,  that  was  held  up  as  the 
beautiful  hope  of  the  mysteries. 

The  function  of  the  mysteries  in  the  Greek  social  and  relig¬ 
ious  life  may  be  best  defined  by  saying  that  they  constituted 
the  Church  of  Greece.  In  this  Church  there  was  found  not 
only  the  idea  of  immortality  but  also  a  certain  idea  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  presumed  to  teach  the  soul  how  to  reach  heaven  after 
death.  It  spoke  of  a  descent  into  hell,  of  the  drink  of  everlast¬ 
ing  life,  of  the  water  of  purification  and  regeneration,  and  of 
the  two-fold  path.  A  fragment  of  the  Eleusinian  ritual  in  an 
epitaph  from  Thurii  reads :  “When  thy  soul  has  left  the  light 
of  the  sun,  take  the  right-hand  path  to  the  fields  and  sacred 
groves  of  Persephone.”  Of  this  Greek  Church  too  it  might  be 
said  “  nulla  salus  extra  ecclesiam.” 

The  blessings  of  the  mysteries  are  to  be  explained  on  the 
opus  operatum  theory.  It  matters  not  what  one’s  personal  life 
is,  the  chief  virtue  lies  in  having  gone  through  the  form  of  puri¬ 
fication  and  initiation.  We  may  turn  with  good  reason  to  the 
Greek  dramas  for  some  hints  of  the  nature  of  the  teaching 
and  liturgies  of  the  mysteries  and  their  supposed  magical 
effect.  For,  the  plays  of  AEschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
as  well  as  those  of  Aristophanes,  were  written  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Athens  of  the  preparatory  or  lesser  mysteries.  In  the 
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Greek  theatre  there  were  gathered  the  uninitiated  as  well  a3 
the  enlightened,  and  the  dramas  would  aim  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  initiates  some  of  the  lessons  which  they  had 
just  before  secretly  learned,  but  would  do  so  in  a  guarded  way 
that  they  might  not  be  guilty  of  revealing  to  the  profane  any 
of  the  secret  elements  of  the  greater  mysteries.  Take,  as  an 
example  of  the  opus  operatum  effect  of  the  purification  bath, 
this  pointed  statement  in  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
(193)  :  “  The  sea  cleanses  away  all  the  sins  of  men.”  The 
same  reference  is  found  in  the  Bacchantes ,  where,  however, 
it  refers  to  the  Dionysian  mysteries :  “  Happy  is  he  who  hath 
known  storm  at  sea  and  found  the  shore;  Happy  also  is  he 
who  hath  surmounted  severe  ordeals.”  These  passages  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  rite  of  lustration,  to  the  purifying  ordeal  by 
water. 

The  mysteries  also  had  a  ceremony  which  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  bread  and  the  adoration  of  the  mystic 
wine.  Euripides  in  the  Bacchantes  (274)  puts  the  following 
statement  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters :  “  Two, 
young  man,  are  the  first  elements  of  human  life :  Demeter  the 
goddess;  she  is  earth,  call  it  whatever  name  you  choose,  she 
nourishes  man  with  dry  viands;  but  the  son  of  Semele,  who 
comes  as  her  mate,  has  discovered  the  moist  drink  of  the  grape, 
and  introduced  it  among  mortals.”  Euripides  here  refers  to 
the  primitive  worship  of  bread  and  wine  which  is  found  well- 
nigh  in  all  folk-lore.  The  antiquity  of  these  primitive  rites 
has  given  them  a  sacredness  beyond  all  others.  They  are  en¬ 
shrined  on  the  altars  of  all  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  world. 
You  find  them  in  the  ancient  religions  of  India  and  Persia ;  in 
the  Avesta  and  in  the  Yedic  Hymns.  You  find  that  a  libation 
of  wine  was  offered  by  the  Incas  of  Peru  to  their  great  deity, 
“  which,  after  the  monarch  had  tasted  it  himself,  he  dispensed 
among  his  royal  kindred.”  Prescott  in  his  History  of  Mexico 
says  that  the  Spaniards  who  first  came  to  Mexico  were  horri¬ 
fied  at  what  they  took  for  a  travesty  of  the  Catholic  Mass,  for 
they  saw  rites  that  resembled  those  of  the  communion.  You 
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find  a  similar  use  of  consecrated  bread,  and  wine,  or  water  in 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mysteries.  The  peculiar  drink  of  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  was  called  tcv/cecov }  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  magic  philter.  Aristophanes  with  his  usual  ir¬ 
reverence  suggests  that  it  was  drunk  by  the  candidates  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  during  the  initiation  at  Eleusis.  The  real 
reason  why  wine  was  chosen  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the 
under-world  was  probably  because  it  was  thought  that  wine 
was  rendered  life-giving  by  the  spirit  from  the  lower  unseen 
regions,  the  ghost-land;  these  under-world  spirits  rising  up 
from  the  earth  into  the  vine  as  sap,  at  length  became  wine,  the 
medium  through  which  the  god  or  spirit  enters  into  man.  It 
was  looked  upon  also  as  making  man  irresponsible,  as  though 
possessed  by  another  personality. 

The  Elusinian  mysteries  have  been  treated  here  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  fullness  of  detail  with  a  view  of  showing  something  of 
the  nature  of  mysteries  in  general.  Although  confined  to  a 
narrow  circle  at  first,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  soon  reached 
a  position  of  pre-eminence.  Eleusis  was  compelled  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and,  as  a  compensation  for  her 
lost  political  significance,  her  mysteries  were  raised  to  an 
Athenian  state-cult.  The  circle  of  those  taking  part  became 
larger  until  through  the  position  of  Athens,  and  through  the 
increase  in  outer  pomp  and  splendor,  the  Eleusinia  became  a 
pan-Hellenic  feast.  All  Greeks  were  admitted  to  the  initia¬ 
tions,  men,  women,  children  of  tender  years,  freemen  and 
slaves.  In  the  time  of  the  Homan  Emperors,  not  only  did  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  enter  a  new  stage  of  development  but  a 
number  of  new  mystery-cults  came  to  the  fore  in  the  Graeco- 
Homan  world.  Of  course  the  Grecian  Demeter  mysteries  re¬ 
mained  until  the  last  days  of  heathenism.  But  the  Eleusinia 
were  overshadowed  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors  by  other  cults. 
There  were  the  Hecate  mysteries,  the  Dionysiac  cults,  the 
Sabaziac  and  Cybele  cults,  in  which  Grecian  and  alien  ele¬ 
ments  were  mixed  in  barbaric  fashion.  Orphic  cults  had  a 
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prominent  place,  as  the  collection  of  Orphic  Hymns  testify. 
The  cult  of  the  Magna  Mater  with  its  Taurobolean  and  Crio- 
bolean  initiations  of  blood-atonement  is  referred  to  on  numer¬ 
ous  inscriptions.  Then  too  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Serapis  began  to  spread.  In 
the  third  century  the  Isis  cult  was  perhaps  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  and  assuredly  the  most  prominent  mystery  cult  in  the 
empire.  In  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Serapis,  as  the  God  of 
Heaven,  became  of  ruling  significance.  Then  there  was  the 
Mithra-cult  which  in  the  third  century,  according  to  Harnack, 
became  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Christianity,  having  its 
own  redeemer,  mediator,  hierarchy,  sacrifice,  baptism  and 
sacred  meal,  so  like  the  Christian  Church  in  outer  form  that 
the  Church  Fathers  declared  it  to  be  a  caricature  of  the 
Church,  trying  by  identification  with  the  Sun-God  to  build 
itself  up  into  a  monotheistic  world-religion. 

Doubtless  the  method  of  initiation  in  many  of  these  cults 
was  often  gross  and  coarse,  for  they  were  severely  condemned 
and  ridiculed  by  some  of  the  Church  Fathers.  There  is  no 
more  bitter  tirade  in  all  of  the  writings  of  the  Ante-Hicene 
Fathers  than  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  Exhortation 
against  the  Heathen ,  in  that  second  chapter  where  “  the  ab¬ 
surdities  and  impieties  of  the  heathen  mysteries  ”  are  his 
theme.  He  calls  them  the  seed  of  evil  and  ruin.  “  O,  unblush¬ 
ing  shamelessness!  Once  on  a  time  night  was  silent,  a  veil 
for  the  pleasure  of  temperate  men;  but  now  for  the  initiated 
the  holy  night  is  the  tell-tale  of  the  rites  of  licentiousness  and 
the  glare  of  the  torch  reveals  all  that  is  vicious.”  Opinions 
differ  among  the  Greeks  themselves  as  to  the  value  or  merits 
of  the  mysteries.  Socrates  never  refers  to  them.  Plato  com¬ 
plains  of  the  evil  influence  derived  from  believing  that  sin 
could  be  expiated  by  such  ceremonies.  Many  authorities 
whose  gravity  of  mind  cannot  be  disputed  bear  witness  to  the 
elevating  influence  of  some  of  the  mysteries.  Doubtless  they 
could  be  gross  or  refined  according  to  the  temper  and  genius 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  used.  Whatever  artistic 
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beauty  they  may  have  had  in  earlier  days,  whatever  higher 
meaning  refined  minds  may  have  given  to  these  inner  rites 
and  sacraments  of  the  old  pagan  religion,  toward  the  end  of 
the  classic  period  the  mysteries  degenerated  woefully  and  were 
abolished  as  a  matter  of  public  good. 

II. 

Row  what  relation  do  these  mysteries  of  the  ancient  Grseco- 
Eoman  world  bear  to  Christianity?  What  do  they  have  in 
common  with  post- Apostolic  Christian  worship  ?  Wherein  do 
they  differ?  What  influence,  if  any,  did  the  one  have  upon 
the  other  ? 

When  Christianity  was  detached  from  the  mother-soil  of 
Judaism  and  placed  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
empire,  it  was  inevitable  that  Greek  thought  and  life,  Greek 
mysteries  and  Greek  civilization  should  exercise  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  it.  That  a  decided  change  did  take  place  in  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  and  cultus  under  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
Greek  spirit  is  a  fact  long  recognized  by  Protestant  science. 
One  of  the  important  factors  in  this  process  of  transformation 
doubtless  was  the  mysteries.  Por  did  not  Christianity  and  the 
Graeco-Roman  mysteries  exist  side  by  side  for  centuries  ?  Did 
not  Christianity  continually  detach  members  from  the  myster¬ 
ies,  and  introduce  them  into  its  own  midst  while  they  still  had 
the  impress  of  the  original  societies  upon  their  minds  ?  Biggs 
in  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria  says:  “  The  crowds 
that  came  pressing  into  the  Christian  Church  brought  with 
them  the  ingrained  prejudices  of  their  old  life,  and  frequently 
there  was  an  incongruous  blending  of  the  Gospel  with  pagan 
superstitions  which  all  the  discipline,  teaching,  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  the  Bathers  was  not  able  fully  to  withstand.  ” 
This  accounts  for  certain  striking  similarities  which  one  finds 
shortly  after  the  Apostolic  Age  between  the  Greek  mysteries 
and  Christianity. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  most  external  and  most  evident  sim¬ 
ilarities,  viz.,  those  having  to  do  with  terminology.  It  looks 
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very  much  as  though  several  of  the  writers  of  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment  already  had  derived  some  of  their  language  and  imagery 
from  the  mysteries;  the  word  mysterion  as  used  by  St.  Paul, 
and  teleios  in  Col.  and  1  Cor.  2 :  6,  7,  applied  to  the  fully 
instructed  as  opposed  to  the  novice;  then  there  is  the  phrase 
“  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.”  It  is  not  improbable  that 
St.  Paul  who  refers  to  Greek  games  and  the  Greek  theatre-cus¬ 
toms  should  have  taken  advantage  of  an  institution  which  of¬ 
fered  so  many  points  of  view  as  the  mysteries.  Origen  speaks 
of  “  the  Church  mysteries.”  From  the  fourth  century  myster¬ 
ion  was  the  standing  term  for  characterizing  the  sacraments. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  called  the  mysteria.  See 
Ambrose,  De  mystenis.  Baptism  was  designated  “  the  mystery 
of  baptism  ” ;  “  the  holy  mysteries  of  baptism,”  were  spoken 
of;  “  mystery  of  regeneration,”  ‘‘'mystery  of  perfection,” 
“  mystery  of  faith,”  “  the  mysteries  that  purify  man.”  The 
Lord’s  Supper  became  “  the  mystery  of  the  new  covenant  ” 
( Apos .  Consti 8,  5),  “  mystery  of  the  true  flock,”  “  the  mas¬ 
terful  mystery.”  Baptismal  water  became  *'*  mystic  water  ” ; 
the  place  of  baptism,  “  the  mystic  bathing  place  ” ;  the  oil  for 
anointing  before  baptism  “  the  mystic  oil.”  The  service  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  the  “  mystic  service  ” ;  the  time  was  “  the 
mystic  time  ” ;  the  work  of  the  priest  was  “  the  mystic  func¬ 
tion  ” ;  the  altar,  “  the  mystic  table  ” ;  the  cup,  “  the 
mystic  cup  ” ;  the  wine,  “  the  mystic  wine  ” ;  the  bread, 
“  the  mystic  food  ” ;  and  the  use  of  them  “  the  mystic  com¬ 
munion.”  All  these  phrases  are  found  in  the  Church  Fathers, 
Gregory  of  Fyssa,  Chrysostom,  etc.  Then  there  is  the  signifi¬ 
cant  word  TeXerr/  (perfection).  Athanasius  calls  baptism 
u  the  perfecting  thing  ”  ;  to  receive  baptism  is  “  to  be  made  per¬ 
fect  ” ;  the  priest  is  called  “  the  perfecting  one  ” ;  the  unbap¬ 
tized  are  the  imperfect,  the  uninitiate.  These  expressions  were 
current  in  mystery  terminology.  As  in  the  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  the  word  “  transmission  ”  ( tradere )  was  used,  so 
the  act  of  baptism  is  designated  by  the  Fathers  as  something 
that  is  handed  down.  The  word  t epovpyia  was  used  to  desig- 
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nate  the  sacrificial  transaction  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Facts 
like  these  serve  to  show  how  many  of  the  most  significant  terms 
of  mystery  terminology  found  their  way  into  the  speech  of  the 
Church. 

While  there  is  this  great  similarity  in  the  terminology  of 
the  mysteries  and  Christianity,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrases.  The 
old  expressions  have  a  different  turn  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  what  they  had  in  the  mysteries.  As  a  single  example, 
the  words  mysterion  and  mysteria  refer  in  Christianity  very 
frequently  to  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  whereas  in 
the  mysteries  the  single  mystic  elements  and  symbols  are  not 
so  designated,  hut  always  the  festival  as  a  whole  is  the  myster¬ 
ion.  So  again  the  genetive  following  mysterion  is  found  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  referring  to  Christian  worship.  In  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  idea  of  mysterion  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
significance  of  the  thing  worshipped  lay  behind  the  outer  phe¬ 
nomena.  As  Chrysostom  in  his  homily  on  1  Cor.  7,  says:  “  It 
is  called  mysterion  because  our  faith  is  fixed  not  on  the  visible 
but  the  substance  of  our  faith  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  seen.” 

Another  similarity  between  the  Greek  mysteries  and  the 
Christian  worship  of  the  early  centuries  is  found  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  secrecy.  In  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  fully  described  without  any  idea  of  concealment 
in  connection  with  it.  See  Apol.  1 :65.  From  about  150  A.  D. 
the  sacred  reserve  known  as  the  disciplina  arcani  arose.  For 
centuries  the  Christian  sacraments  had  attached  to  them  ele¬ 
ments  of  secrecy  not  unlike  that  attached  to  the  Greek  myster¬ 
ies.  That  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  sort 
of  family  communion  from  its  institution,  should  be  celebrated 
only  in  the  circle  of  Christians,  and  that  non-Christians  should 
be  excluded  may  perhaps  be  expected  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
But  that  secrecy  should  be  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  communion  is  certainly  not  demanded  by 
the  Hew  Testament  conception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Yet 
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after  Justin  Martyr  we  find  the  strictest  secrecy  enjoined  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  cultic  proceedings  of  both  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Augustine  says :  “  What  is  it  that  is  hidden 
and  not  to  be  made  public  ?  The  sacrament  of  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist”  It  is  not  only  not  to  be  spoken  about  but  also  not  to 
be  written  about  in  letters  and  treatises.  In  baptism,  the  whole 
cultic  process,  the  particular  rites,  the  order  of  events,  the 
words  of  benediction,  the  formulas  and  the  prayers,  these  are 
to  be  kept  secret.  The  effect  of  baptism  may,  however,  be 
openly  spoken  about.  So  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  ritual¬ 
istic  proceeding,  the  prayers  and  formulas,  these  are  fides 
silentii.  That  bread  and  wine  were  used  was  kept  strictly 
secret.  Even  the  catechumens  did  not  know  what  was  on  the 
altar  with  which  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  whence  or  in 
what  way  it  had  been  procured  or  how  it  could  be  turned  to 
use  in  worship  (Aug.,  Detrin.,  III.,  10).  Of  the  fact  that 
Christs’  body  and  blood  were  partaken  of,  and  concerning  the 
effects  and  blessings  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  one  could  speak  with¬ 
out  reserve. 

The  most  secret  thing  of  all  was  the  Creed.  From  the  fourth 
century  on,  Christianity  was  conceived  as  itself  the  mysterion 
or  gnosis.  Clement  and  Origen  had  represented  Christian 
verities  as  godly  mysteries  which  only  the  initiate  could 
understand.  The  form  in  which  the  great  mystery  confronts 
men  is  the  creed,  the  symbol,  the  dogma,  intellectual  assent  to 
which  is  to  protect  them  from  profanation.  So  sacred  and 
secret  was  the  creed  that  Sozomenos  in  his  Church  History 
positively  refused  to  write  the  ISTicene  Creed  lest  it  should  be 
read  by  the  uninitiated  ( Eccl .  His.,  1,  20).  It  was  considered 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  paper  and  was  to  be  transmitted 
orally.  Chrysostom  censures  those  who  expose  the  secrets  of 
the  Gospel  and  display  the  doctrine  indiscriminately,  “  casting 
holy  things  to  the  dogs.”  Ambrose  says :  “  He  sins  against 
God  who  communicates  the  secret  mysteries  that  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  to  uninitiated  ones.  Whoever  brings  secrets 
before  the  people  brings  offence  to  the  glory  of  God.”  These 
11 
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facts  are  quite  analogous  to  the  secret  proceedings  in  the 
mysteries.  There  too  the  rites,  the  cultus,  the  drama,  the  holy 
symbols  and  formulas  were  fides  silentii. 

The  disciplina  arcani  had  to  do  not  only  with  the  secrecy  of 
Christian  worship  but  it  involved  the  separation  of  the  initi¬ 
ated  or  baptized  from  the  unitiated  or  unbaptized.  Baptism 
became  the  initiatory  act.  This  came  especially  to  the  fore 
in  the  case  of  unbaptized  Christian  proselytes.  The  catechu¬ 
mens  were  known  as  the  ajuvrjroL ,  the  uninitiate,  and  the  bap¬ 
tized  as  those  who  had  gone  through  the  initiation  act  known  as 
pvrjcris.  The  period  of  instruction  of  catechumens  was  known 
as  the  period  of  enlightenment  and  assumed  the  character  of 
the  preparatory  season  to  the  mystic  ceremonies.  Thus  two 
distinct  classes  of  Christians  were  recognized  according  as  they 
had  or  had  not  received  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  and 
had  been  led  by  baptism  as  the  viaticum  into  the  class  of  the 
elect. 

When  we  consider  baptism  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  as  found  from  the  fourth  century  on  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  we  find  a  considerable  outward  similarity  at  least  to 
certain  phases  of  the  Greek  mysteries.  As  regards  these  sac- 
ments,  Edwin  Hatch  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  draws  a  striking 
contrast  depicting  them  as  they  were  in  the  Apostolic  Age  and 
then  as  they  were  practiced  after  emerging  from  a  period  which 
he  sees  fit  to  call  the  period  of  obscurity  during  which  they 
were  regarded  as  great  Christian  secrets.  If  we  compare  early 
Christian  baptism  with  that  of  the  following  centuries  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  world  of  difference.  In  place  of  the  simple  act 
described  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ( Didache ), 
the  act  concerning  whose  unpretentiousness  Tertullian  ( De 
bap.,  2)  can  speak  in  contrast  to  the  pompous  apparatus  of  the 
heathen  initiations ;  instead  of  a  simple  service  in  whose  ritual 
there  still  reigned  a  certain  freedom,  we  have  a  complex,  firmly 
fixed,  ironclad  ceremony.  The  simple  Apostolic  baptismal  act 
has  developed  into  a  pompous  sacramental  rite.  To  show  its 
complexity  take  the  elements  of  baptismal  exorcism  for  in- 
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stance.  The  later  Greek  liturgy  referring  to  the  exorcism  and 
the  renunciatory  rite  previous  to  baptism  says :  “  The  priest 
loosens  the  girdle  of  the  baptismal  candidate,  removes  his  gar¬ 
ment  and  shoes,  and  clad  thus  only  in  a  chiton,  ungirdled, 
shoeless  and  bareheaded,  makes  him  face  the  east.”  The  can¬ 
didate  receiving  baptism  must  remove  all  ornaments.  In  the 
African  Church  he  came  barefooted,  stood  on  a  cilicium  and 
bowed  his  head.  In  Jerusalem  he  came  to  the  exorcism  with 
veiled  face.  Cyril  in  speaking  the  words  of  exorcism  to  a 
blind-folded  candidate  for  baptism  {pro.  cat.  9)  says:  “  Your 
face  is  veiled  so  that  your  soul  may  he  self-possessed,  that  your 
wandering  glances  may  not  also  cause  your  heart  to  wander. 
Meanwhile  even  though  your  eyes  are  veiled,  your  ears  are  not 
hindered  from  hearing  the  words  of  salvation.”  The  customs 
have  their  parallel  in  the  purificatory  ceremonies  of  the  myster¬ 
ies.  The  veiling  of  the  head,  the  removal  of  ornaments,  outer 
garments  and  shoes  were  customs  in  cleansing  ceremonies.1 
So  also  the  custom  of  breathing  upon  the  candidate  was  found 
in  common  in  heathen  and  Christian  exorcism ;  so  was  the  act 
of  anointing  previous  to  and  following  the  baptismal  act.  In 
Christianity  anointing  was  looked  upon  as  a  vehicle  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  driving  away  all  unseen  powers  of  evil;  in  the 
mysteries  it  was  looked  upon  as  having  a  magical,  theurgic 
effect.  From  the  fourth  century  on,  the  custom  was  general  to 
clothe  the  newly  baptized  in  white  linen  garments  {Hieron., 
64,  20).  This  garment  was  worn  continuously  during  Easter 
week  and  its  removal  was  again  a  festive  act.  In  ancient 
Athens  we  have  the  same  custom  of  wearing  at  initiation  a 
clean  new  garment,  of  wearing  it  continuously  for  a  time,  and 
then  of  bringing  it  to  the  temple  as  a  gift.  So  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Andania  you  have  white  garments  prescribed  for  mys¬ 
tics.  Eurther,  many  Oriental  liturgies  connect  a  coronation 
(a  crowning  with  garlands)  with  the  wearing  of  white  garments 
( Ordo  bapt.  Coptitarum ,  Ordo  ^ thiopum ).  So  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  mysteries  the  initiated  wore  garlands;  in  the 

1  See  Ver g.,  &en.,  III.,  405;  Ovid,  Metam.,  I.,  220;  Aris.,  Clouds,  498, 
719,  858. 
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Demeter  mysteries  they  wore  myrtle  garlands  (Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.,  681).  So  with  the  custom  of  carrying  torches  or  burn¬ 
ing  candles  on  the  part  of  the  newly  baptized  as  they  entered 
the  church  in  procession.  The  general  use  of  the  torch  in  the 
mystery  celebration  needs  no  comment.  Frequently  the  mys¬ 
tery  candidate  is  represented  as  holding  an  unlighted  torch  in 
his  arm,  which  later  is  lighted.  In  the  Isis  procession  we  are 
told  “  a  multitude  as  the  stars  in  heaven  marched  with  torches 
in  their  right  hand.”  The  newly  initiated  candidate  was 
crowned  with  a  garland,  clad  in  holy  garments,  given  a  burning 
torch  just  as  the  baptized  neophyte  in  the  Church.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  a  whole  row  of  phenomena  of  worship  that  make 
it  by  no  means  incredible  that  the  Greek  mysteries  exercised  a 
very  definite  influence  on  the  fourth  century  ritual  of  Christian 
baptism.  For  there  is  indeed  a  striking  contrast  between  early 
baptism  and  the  fourth  century  baptism,  and  a  no  less  striking 
similarity  between  the  fourth  century  mode  of  baptism  and  the 
purification  rites  of  the  Greek  mysteries. 

A  similar  comparison  could  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Primitive  Christianity  as  described  in  the  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles  ( Didache )  shows  that  the  ritual  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  very  simple.  A  brief  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  broken  bread  and  the  wine,  then  the  distribution  of  the 
elements,  after  which  came  another  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
and  supplication.  At  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution  an 
outside  influence  is  to  be  seen.  Later  the  elements  became 
known  as  “  the  mysteries,”  and  the  priesthood  was  developed 
in  all  its  exclusiveness.  The  elaboration  of  the  Eucharistic 
ritual  reached  its  height  under  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  a  man  “  who  influenced  every  Catholic 
treatise  on  the  Eucharist  of  subsequent  time.”  The  Mass  in 
all  its  elaborateness  of  detail  was  the  result.  The  realism  of 
it  all  consisted  in  the  fixity  and  integrity  of  the  ritual,  every 
part  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  some  mystic  symbolical 
significance.  One  finds  in  the  Roman  Mass  more  elements  in 
common  with  the  Greek  heathen  conception  of  mysteries  than 
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it  has  with  the  simple,  beautiful  primitive  Christian  commun¬ 
ion.  In  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  we  have  an  even 
more  gorgeous  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  celebrated  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  The  breaking  of  bread  has  become  so  awful 
a  mystery  that  no  one  but  the  priest  may  see  it.  What  means 
this  blaze  of  candles,  this  pompous  ceremonial,  this  frequent 
and  symbolic  change  of  raiment,  this  procession  of  torch-bear¬ 
ers,  this  emphasis  on  the  material  sacred  things,  and  all  the 
elaborate  ritual  of  the  Roman  Mass  and  the  Greek  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist?  These  things  certainly  are  more  akin  in 
form  to  the  feasts  of  Demeter  than  to  the  simple  meal  of  the 
Upper  Room. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  facts  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  the  Greek  mysteries  did  wield  an  influence  upon 
the  primitive  Christian  customs,  institutions  and  usages.  As 
the  (^reeks  became  Christians  they  brought  with  them,  as  sur¬ 
vivals,  their  Grecian  conception  of  worship,  and  heathen  cere¬ 
monials  gained  entrance  into  Christian  cultus.  “  At  least  it 
seems  fair,”  to  quote  another,  “  to  infer  that  since  there  were 
great  changes  in  the  ritual  of  the  sacraments  and  since  the  new 
elements  of  those  changes  were  identical  with  elements  that 
already  existed  in  cognate  and  widely  diffused  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  one  should  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  other.”  This  inference  becomes  even  more 
probable  when  we  reflect  that  those  Christian  communities 
which  were  nearest  in  form  and  spirit  to  Greek  culture  were 
the  first  in  which  these  elements  appeared,  and  the  ones  also 
in  which  they  assumed  their  strongest  form.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Gentile  converts  fresh  from  the  magical  influence  of  the 
mysteries  did  bring  with  them  a  strong  tendency  to  translate 
Christian  rites  into  heathen  equivalents. 

The  influence  of  the  Greek  mysteries  on  Christian  worship 
however  was  not  deliberate  and  pre-meditated.  There  was  no 
direct  borrowing  or  conspicuous  transfer  of  rites  on  the  part 
of  the  early  Church.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  Fathers  is 
one  of  constant  opposition  to  the  mysteries.  There  was  no 
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conscious  imitation  of  heathen  customs  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
ticing  proselytes.  Neither  were  pagan  forms  appropriated  for 
pedagogic  reasons.  The  Church  Fathers  rather  accuse  the 
heathen  of  copying  from  them.  Justin  says  (1:66):  “  This 
transaction  (communion)  the  evil  dsemons  allowed  to  he  per¬ 
formed  with  the  mysteries  of  Mithra;  for  that  in  the  initia¬ 
tions  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  is  presented  with  certain  form¬ 
ula;  this  you  know  or  can  find  out.”  In  any  case  it  lay  far 
from  Christianity  to  take  over  directly  the  customs  of  the 
pagan  religions  which  were  to  them  an  abomination.  The 
closest  approach  that  there  is  to  a  direct  appropriation  of 
Greek  customs  is  through  Gnosticism  and  Neoplatonism.  Both 
of  these  phases  of  thought  were  conscious  attempts  to  connect 
Christianity  with  ancient  thought  and  culture.  In  both 
Gnosticism  and  Neoplatonism,  Grecian  influences  were  work¬ 
ing  powerfully  and  in  both  of  them  we  have  an  anticipation  of 
later  Church  formations.  In  both  of  them  baptism  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  initiation  act  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  conceived 
under  the  idea  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  terminology  of  the 
Greek  religion  comes  into  use. 

It  was  natural  that  the  two  sacraments  should  be  the  most 
evident  points  of  contact  between  the  mysteries  and  the 
Church.  Christianity  came  into  the  heathen  world  insisting 
that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This 
was  the  sharpest  point  of  contrast  to  heathenism.  For  the 
heathen  conception  of  religion  was  not  connected  with  faith 
but  was  primarily  cultus,  the  attempt  to  realize  divine  realities 
through  material  representations.  The  early  Christians  had 
but  two  significant  acts  of  cultus,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  These  alone  were  according  to  the  conception  of  the  age 
cult-acts.  So  soon  as  Christianity  entered  the  heathen  world 
these  two  cultic  acts  always  came  to  the  fore  and  became  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  Greek  conception  of  worship  and 
the  Church.  A  born  Greek  would  obviously  place  them  in  the 
category  of  the  mysteries.  To  him  baptism  had  its  parallel  in 
the  purificatory  bath  which  led  into  the  initiation.  Even  the 
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three-fold  immersion  or  sprinkling  was  customary  in  heathen 
lustrations,  for  three  and  its  composite  were  looked  upon  as 
holy  numbers.2  So  the  Lord's  Supper  came  to  them  in  a  form 
analogous  to  the  eating  and  drinking  in  many  of  the  initiatory 
rites.  This  explains  certain  things  in  St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Then  the  exclusiveness  of  the  communion 
assembly  and  the  celebration  at  night  only  served  to  strengthen 
the  Greek  tendency  to  read  these  things  into  heathen  equiva¬ 
lents. 

In  spite  of  all  these  evident,  external  similarities,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  has  always  been  vitally  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Greek  mysteries.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  ethical 
and  spiritual  values.  The  Greek  mysteries  had  little  of  the 
ethical  and  still  less  of  the  purely  spiritual  in  them.  They 
emphasized  not  the  moral  but  the  material,  things  which  could 
be  seen,  heard,  tasted,  smelt  and  touched.  They  were  magical 
rather  than  moral.  Rohde  in  his  Psyche  reminds  us  that  in 
spite  of  outward  similarities,  we  must  not  attach  too  much 
value  to  the  mysteries:  There  was  no  moral  value  connected 
with  them ;  there  was  no  separation  between  the  good  and  bad, 
only  between  the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated.  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  said :  “  Patsekion  the  thief  will  fare  better  after  death 
than  Agesilaos  and  Epaminondas  because  he  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  at  Eleusis.”  Ho  particular  demands  were  made  for 
living  a  changed  life,  no  new  impulses  did  one  gain,  no  special 
conception  of  the  worth  of  this  life,  no  challenge  that  took  men 
out  of  their  past  earthly  life  and  set  them  on  a  higher  plane  of 
moral  living.  A  virtuous  life  was  no  help  in  the  attainment  of 
the  privileges  of  the  world  to  come.  Only  in  so  far  as  a  man 
was  an  initiated  member  of  the  Association  and  a  sharer  in  the 
secret  services  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  under-world 
was  he  fitted  for  participation  in  the  glories  of  the  world  to 
come. 

The  magical  element  of  the  mysteries  is  especially  evident 
in  their  crude  ideas  of  redemption.  The  cults  guaranteed  sal- 

2  See  Juven.,  Sat.,  6,  523;  Ovid,  Metam.,  VII.,  182;  Verg.,  2En.,  VI.,  229. 
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vation  but  the  guarantee  was  based  solely  on  the  opus  operatum 
effect  of  the  initiation.  They  had  the  idea  of  regeneration  but 
it  came  solely  through  looking  at  dramatic  presentations.  The 
thought  of  atonement  too  found  in  the  mysteries  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  significance,  but  it  was  a  magical  expiation  from  all 
kinds  of  faults.  How  crude  it  was.  Take  the  barbarous  rite  of 
the  Taurobolium  for  instance,  in  which  the  candidate,  clad  in 
meagre  garments  so  as  to  represent  a  poor  sinner,  took  his 
place  in  a  pit  covered  with  boards  full  of  holes,  over  which  the 
sacrificial  animal  was  slaughtered  whose  blood  drenched  the 
body  of  the  initiate.  The  virtue  of  this  atonement  lasted 
twenty  years  and  then  had  to  be  repeated.  So  sprinkling  with 
blood  was  a  practice  in  Greece  from  of  old  in  connection  with 
murder  expiation.  These  conceptions  are  as  far  removed  from 
the  Hew  Testament  as  theumaturgy  is  removed  from  all  moral 
and  spiritual  ideas.  In  the  mysteries  the  candidate’s  life,  mo¬ 
tive  and  conduct  has  nothing  to  do  with  results  ;  in  Christianity 
the  life,  motive  and  conduct  of  the  disciple  has  everything  to 
do  with  his  salvation. 

How  while  it  is  true  that  much  in  the  mediaeval  conception 
of  Christianity,  bore  a  magical  character,  and  while  perhaps 
even  in  our  day  not  a  little  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  is  looked 
upon  as  being  due  to  magical  and  mechanical  forces,  rather 
than  to  ethical  and  spiritual  ones,  we  need  only  compare  this 
opus  operatum  conception  with  the  simple  beauty  and  power  of 
primitive  Christian  worship  to  see  that  the  difference  is  not 
only  one  of  form  but  also  of  spirit.  How  refreshing  it  is  to 
turn  from  the  mysteries  and  the  pompous,  magical  rites  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  to  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  early 
Christian  worship  as  found  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
“  They  continued  in  the  Apostles’  doctrine  and  in  fellowship, 
in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayer.”  Turn  to  Pliny’s 
well-known  letter  to  Trajan  with  its  description  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  or  to  the  first  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  or  to 
Ignatius  or  to  the  Didache,  or  to  the  close  of  Justin  Martyr’s 
Apology.  They  all  bear  witness  to  the  simplicity,  solem- 
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nity  and  spirituality  of  early  Christian  worship;  they  all 
tell  us  of  a  divine  service  unlike  the  mysteries,  destitute 
of  symbolical  effects  and  emblematic  devices;  they  all  de¬ 
scribe  how  Christian  disciples,  possessed  of  a  common  faith, 
assembled  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  express  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  God  in  prayer,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread  renewed 
their  relations  to  Him  through  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord.  This 
Apostolic  worship  brought  a  new  day  into  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion,  for  it  was  indeed  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  In  simple  beauty  and  spiritual  effectiveness  it  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


II. 


MIRACLES.1 

CLIFFORD  GRAY  TWOMBLY. 

St.  John  10,  25.  “The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father’s  name.” 

If  I  should  wait  until  I  felt  competent  to  preach  upon  the 
subject  of  “  Miracles/’  I  should  have  to  wait  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  next  world.  But  there  are  so  many  people  who  are 
troubled  and  who  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  miracles 
to-day,  and  miracles  have  seemed  to  some  such  a  stumbling- 
block  to  their  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  many 
questions  are  constantly  being  asked  in  regard  to  them,  that  I 
make  bold  to  give  you  my  conclusions  about  them  thus  far,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  help  to  those  of  you  who  may 
have  been  troubled  in  this  matter,  to  see  possibly  a  little 
further,  and  to  be  more  satisfied  in  your  mind  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

I.  What  is  a  Miracle  ? 

It  may  be  defined  for  our  convenience  in  this  way:  A  mir¬ 
acle  is  something  which  happens,  or  has  happened,  contrary  to 
the  established  order  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  know  them — 
something  which  happens,  or  has  happened,  which  is  beyond 
our  present  human  comprehension — some  apparent  breaking 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Two  opposing  theories  are  held  upon  this  subject. 

1.  The  adherents  of  the  first  theory  say  this:  “  The  laws  of 
nature,  we  believe,  never  fail,  and  never  have  failed,  and  never 
will  fail.  They  are  absolutely  to  be  relied  upon.  God  cannot 
act  against  the  very  laws  of  His  own  being, — for  the  laws  of 

*A  sermon  preached  in  St.  James’  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Sunday, 
November  21,  1909. 
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nature  as  well  as  the  moral  laws  of  life,  are  equally  God’s 
laws,  and  express  His  perfect  and  unexceptional  way  of  acting. 
They  are  ‘  the  steady  and  sure  declaration  of  His  perfect  will.’ 
And  so  we  believe  (they  say)  in  the  universal  and  invariable 
reign  of  law,  in  the  fixedness  of  the  natural  order,  and  in  the 
impossibility  of  miracles.  And  yet  (they  add)  this  is  not 
saying  that  the  laws  of  nature  work  of  themselves,  but  that  the 
Power  that  is  behind  them  and  in  them  works  always  in  these 
orderly  and  uniform  ways  that  cannot  be  changed.” 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upholders  of  the  second  theory 
(whose  desire  for  belief  in  miracle  is  really  founded  upon 
their  desire  for  belief  in  God’s  direct,  living,  free,  beneficent 
action  upon  the  world  of  nature,  and  upon  the  souls  of  men), 
say  this : 

“  God  is  most  certainly  a  free  agent,  a  moral  being  with  the 
will  and  power  to  act  differently  under  differing  and  varying 
conditions,  and  to  bring  things  to  pass  (like  the  healing  of  a 
sickness,  or  the  stilling  of  a  storm),  in  answer  to  prayer — 
things  which  God  would  not,  and  could  not  at  times  perhaps, 
deem  it  right  to  do  for  men,  unless  they  fitted  themselves  by 
prayer  to  receive  the  blessing  and  the  answer,  and  thus,  by 
changing  the  conditions  of  God’s  action,  made  it  rightly  pos¬ 
sible.” 

What  have  we  to  say  to  these  two  modes  of  thought  which 
have  fought  with  each  other  from  time  immemorial  ? 

This  is  what  we  have  to  say,  I  think :  They  are  both  of  them 
right !  They  are  reconcilable,  they  go  together !  Like  science 
and  religion,  they  are  partners,  not  enemies ! 

For  a  miracle  is  not  something  that  happens,  or  is  done,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  contrary  only  to  what  we 
know  of  the  laws  of  nature  (as  the  great  St.  Augustine  was 
clever  enough  to  see  centuries  ago) .  But  there  are  multitudes 
of  laws  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  We  have  only  just  be¬ 
gun  to  discover  the  laws  of  God,  and  all  the  orderly  ways  in 
which  He  acts — and  these  unknown  laws  may  be  brought  into 
play,  to  change  and  modify,  though  not  to  break,  the  action  of 
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the  laws  we  know.  As  I,  for  example,  by  the  law  and  force  of 
my  will,  may  pick  np  some  object  from  my  desk,  and  thus 
modify  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravity  which  would  still  hold 
the  object  upon  the  desk,  if  a  higher  law  of  my  will  did  not 
come  in  to  change  its  action ;  and  yet  the  law  of  gravity  is  not 
broken. 

Prayer  may  be  setting  a  new  force  in  motion  that  may  make 
it  right  for  God  to  bring  others  of  His  laws  to  bear  upon  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  produce  a  different  result  from  what  other¬ 
wise  might  be  possible. 

To  say  that  God  can  do  no  more  for  a  sincerely  praying  man 
than  for  one  who  does  not  pray,  is,  I  think,  with  the  author  of 
the  book  called  Beyond  the  Natural  Order 9  most  untrue. 

“  God’s  will  is  the  same  to  all ;  God’s  chance  to  do  depends 
in  a  measure  at  least  upon  the  action  of  the  man.”  If  a  man 
is  going  to  accomplish  a  great  work,  the  way  in  which  he  prays 
and  lives  will  make  all  the  difference  as  to  how  soon  God  can 
give  him  victory. 

Miracles,  then,  are  the  results  of  the  working  of  laws  of 
which  men  are  still  ignorant.  They  are  things  which  happen 
outside  the  range  of  our  experience  and  knowledge  thus  far, 
but  our  experience  is  as  yet  very  limited,  and  he  who  denies  the 
possibility  of  miracle  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  in  this 
its  true  sense,  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking  in  comprehension.  Or 
he  who,  in  these  days  of  the  opening  up  of  the  marvellous  and 
hidden  forces  of  the  universe  never  before  known,  thinks  that 
a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  simply  because  he 
cannot  explain  it  by  the  few  laws  that  he  knows,  is  wanting  in 
intelligence.  Or  he  who  does  not  realize  that  there  are  count¬ 
less  “  higher  ”  laws  by  which  God  can  act  to  change  the  events 
of  life  without  breaking  any  of  His  known  laws,  but  only 
modifying  their  action,  he  too  is  ill-advised. 

A  man  may  deny  the  miraculous  in  the  sense  of  the  “  mag¬ 
ical.”  But  so  does  any  man  who  believes  in  an  all-powerful 
God  of  law  and  order,  for  a  magical  universe,  uncontrolled  by 
physical  and  moral  law,  would  be  (as  Dr.  Gordon  says  in  his 
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Religion  and  Miracle)  a  supreme  calamity !  There  would  be 
nothing  for  a  man  to  rely  upon;  he  would  not  know  what  to 
think  or  do ;  he  would  feel  that  it  made  no  difference  what  he 
did  or  thought,  if  he  could  not  count  upon  the  logical,  lawful 
consequences. 

But  he  who  dogmatically  denies  the  possibility  of  miracle, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  either  ignorant,  or  mistaken, 
enough  to  think  that  he  knows  all  of  the  laws  of  God. 

The  term  “  miracle,’’  then,  is  a  comparative  term.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean: 

(1)  An  Indian  prince  (this  instance  has  been  quoted  by  the 
Bishop  of  London),  who  lived  in  a  hot  climate  all  his  life, 
stated  that  ice  was  an  impossibility :  “  You  cannot  possibly 
walk  upon  the  water;  it  is  never  firm  enough  to  walk  upon!” 

He  had  examined  all  the  laws  of  nature  which  he  knew,  and 
was  right  to  that  extent;  but  there  were  other  laws  of  nature 
concerning  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  he  was  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  he  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  God.  When  he  came  to  know  even  a  few  more 
of  those  laws,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  been  foolish 
in  his  statement  that  this  miracle  was  impossible.  He  might 
also  have  gone  on  to  discover  other  miracles  about  water,  that 
it  does  not  always  freeze  at  the  same  temperature,  but  that  its 
freezing  point  varies  with  the  pressure. 

(  2  )  Again,  a  missionary  once  took  a  chip  of  wood,  and  wrote 
upon  it,  “  Please  send  me  my  hammer,”  and  gave  it  to  a  savage 
to  carry  to  another  missionary  a  mile  away.  The  savage  took 
the  chip  in  incredulity  to  the  one  designated,  and  came  back 
with  the  tool  in  amazement  because  the  missionary  had  per¬ 
formed  the  “  miracle  ”  (as  it  was  to  him)  of  making  the  chip 
talk! 

The  term  “  miracle  ”  is  a  comparative  term !  For  a  miracle 
is  simply  something  which  happens  the  cause  of  which  men 
cannot  understand.  It  is  something  which  is  done  contrary  to 
the  established  order  of  things  as  men  know  them ;  but  it  is 
not  a  breaking  of  God’s  laws,  but  simply  the  working  of  other 
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and  higher  laws  of  God  about  which  men  are  still  ignorant. 
Yet  as  men  gain  more  knowledge,  and  perceive  the  hitherto 
unperceived  laws  by  which  miracles  have  been  performed, 
miracles  will  cease  more  and  more,  because  they  will  be  no 
longer  miracles.  Miracles  will  be  seen  to  be  the  lawful  and 
natural ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  further  knowledge  of  God’s 
ways.  If  religion  used  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  equivalent 
in  a  large  measure  to  “  faith  in  the  impossible,”  now,  religion 
means  faith  in  a  God  who  still  does  innumerable  things  that 
we  cannot  yet  understand,  to  be  sure,  but  things  that  are  all, 
and  will  at  least  all  be  seen  to  be  (we  believe),  according  to  His 
own  perfect  laws. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  Hew  Testament.  The  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  age  was  an  age  when  men  were  inclined  to  see  God  only, 
or  chiefly,  in  the  miraculous,  that  is,  in  wonderful  works  which 
they  could  not  understand.  God  was  above  and  outside  of  His 
world,  but  every  now  and  then,  He  put  His  hand  down  into  it, 
and  did  some  marvellous  work. 

“Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders  ye  will  not  believe,”  de¬ 
clared  Christ. 

And  so  the  people  said :  “  When  the  Christ  cometh,  will  he 
do  more  miracles  than  this  man  doeth  ?” 

And  “  many  believed  on  Him,  beholding  the  miracles  which 
He  did.”  “  But  Jesus  [it  is  added]  did  not  trust  Himself 
unto  them !” 

Christ  changed  this  attitude,  and  laid  the  chief  emphasis 
upon  the  natural  rather  than  upon  the  so-called  miraculous. 

It  was  God  who  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field,  who  fed  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  who  sent  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  un¬ 
just,  who  would  give  good  gifts  to  His  children,  and  especially 
His  holy  abiding  Spirit  of  support  and  comfort  and  guidance  to 
them  that  asked  Him. 

God  was  in  everything,  and  everything  depended  upon  God. 
Without  God  Christ  Himself  did  nothing.  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  see  and  to  feel  God  everywhere,  and  to  become 
conscious  of  His  Presence.  So  that  to-day  the  world  to  us  (as 
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Dr.  Gordon  says  again)  is  “  one  great  miracle,”  alive  with 
God ;  and  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  God  is  everywhere,  and 
in  everything,  and  in  all  the  great  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  in 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  His  Spirit  in  the  soul. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  age  is  supremely  the  age  when 
the  “  miracle  ”  of  the  Hew  Testament  is  becoming  more  and 
more  credible,  because  of  the  discovery  of  so  many  hidden  laws 
and  forces  of  which  we  have  hitherto  known  little  or  nothing, 
and  of  so  many  ways  in  which  God  may  change  the  course  of 
nature  as  we  have  hitherto  known  it. 

The  telephone  would  have  been  a  miracle  of  miracles  fifty 
years  ago,  but  the  great  fact  of  communication  with  another 
at  a  distance  stands,  though  the  explanation  of  it  is  known. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  miracle  that 
rays  of  photographic  power  could  penetrate  opaque  bodies; 
and  ten  years  ago  that  electric  messages  could  be  sent  through 
the  air  with  no  wire  connection. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  there  are  multitudes  of  other  forces 
in  God’s  creation  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know,  or  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  which  we  have  as  yet  but  slight  knowledge,  like  radio¬ 
activity  (a  pin’s  head  of  pure  radium,  it  is  said,  could  drive 
over  a  thousand  railroad  locomotives  with  several  hundred 
horse-power  each),  or  like  hypnotism,  and  all  the  marvellous 
latent  powers  of  personality  that  will  work  “  miracles  ”  for  us, 
that  is,  miracles  until  we  can  come  to  understand  them. 

To  these  men  of  .  old  it  was  the  miracle  that  proved  God. 
“  It  is  marvellous,”  they  said,  “  therefore  it  must  be  the  act  of 
God,”  as  the  savage  thought  when  the  missionary  wrote  upon 
the  chip,  and  made  the  chip  talk  to  his  friend  at  a  distance, 
and  tell  him  what  to  do :  “  The  missionary  makes  the  wood 
talk !  Therefore  the  missionary  must  be  the  Great  Spirit  come 
down  to  earth  ” — as  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  said  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  after  they  had  healed  the  cripple  (which  I  think  we 
have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  they  did)  :  “  It  is  marvel¬ 
lous  !  It  must  be  that  the  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
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likeness  of  men!”  And  they  called  Barnabas  Jupiter,  and 
Paul  Mercury. 

But  they  were  mistaken,  and  their  attitude  was  discredited 
by  Christ:  “  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders  ye  will  not  be¬ 
lieve.  But  no  sign  shall  be  given  ”  for  that  purpose  (except 
the  sign  of  the  Resurrection  at  the  last,  which  was  indeed  but 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  revelation  of  a  God  of  love,  and  of 
moral  law  and  order,  to  His  children).  Miracles  were  not 
used  by  Christ  to  create  belief  thus,  for  such  a  belief  if  cre¬ 
ated  would  have  been  a  belief  in  a  wonder-worker  rather  than 
in  a  divinely  holy  man. 

To  men  to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  order  rather  than 
miracle  that  shows  forth  God,  for  order  is  His  necessary 
method  of  expression,  “  the  steady  and  sure  declaration  of  His 
will.”  And  the  universe  is  marvellous  because  the  whole  of  it, 
including  miracle,  is  orderly,  and  in  accord  with  an  orderly 
and  not  a  capricious  God,  though  as  yet  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  find  out  all  of  the  wonderful  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
order  of  God. 

And  if  we  saw  a  wonderful  cure  to-day,  or  an  instantaneous 
healing,  we  too  might  indeed  be  inclined  to  say  “It  is  marvel¬ 
lous!  It  is  surely  done  by  the  power  of  God!”  but  we  should 
not  call  the  one  by  whose  secret  or  inner  or  unknown  knowl¬ 
edge  it  was  done,  divine;  we  should  simply  feel  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  laws  which  we  had  not;  or  that  he  had  some 
power,  the  working  of  which  he  himself  might  not  understand ; 
or  that  he,  by  his  innocency  of  life,  had  some  peculiar  close¬ 
ness  to  God  which  made  him  a  better  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  to  perform  the  works  of  God. 

A  physical  miracle,  then,  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 
divinity  of  the  one  who  works  it,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  rest 
Christ’s  claim  of  divinity  upon  this  basis  which  He  Himself 
was  careful  to  avoid,  of  simply  wonderful,  miraculous  works — 
for  many  a  one  might  perform  wonderful  works  which  are  be¬ 
yond  our  present  comprehension  and  knowledge,  and  are 
“miracles  ”  to  us,  and  yet  not  be  divine.  The  Hindu  juggler 
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does  many  wonderful  things !  He  raises  men  from  the  dead, 
who  apparently  have  been  dead  for  days,  in  a  hypnotic  trance 
and  suspension  of  animation !  And  he  makes  people  believe 
that  he  has  done  it!  He  makes  plants  grow  so  that  one  can 
see  them  grow !  He  throws  a  rope  up  into  the  air,  and  climbs 
up  out  of  sight  upon  it  (by  a  remarkable  power  of  hypnotism)  ! 
And  yet  he  is  not  a  god,  nor  does  he  know  the  full  working  or 
explanation  of  the  secret  laws  of  God  by  which  he  exerts  this 
power. 

But  Christ’s  claim  of  divinity  rests  not  upon  His  miracles, 
but  upon  His  marvellous,  sinless  and  holy  character ;  upon  His 
complete  and  perfect  oneness  with  God ;  upon  His  perfect  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  (which  any  one  may  read  and  see),  and  of  man 
as  man  was  meant  to  be ;  upon  His  power  and  will  to  save  men ; 
and  upon  His  perfect  love. 

And  that  claim,  I  believe,  cannot  be  overthrown,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  ultimate,  and  final,  and  living  truth, 
embodied  in  a  person. 

III.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  Christ’s  miracles  ? 

Hid  He  work  any  miracles  ? 

If  so,  why  did  He  wTork  them  ? 

And  last  of  all,  what  can  we  learn  from  them  ? 

1.  Did  He  work  any  miracles  ?  Undoubtedly !  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  such  a  man  had  not  performed  works  such  as 
none  other  man  has  ever  performed,  for,  as  all  men  admit,  He 
walked  with  God  as  none  other  has  ever  walked.  And  it  was 
natural  for  Christ  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  finer,  subtler, 
higher,  and  as  yet  hidden  laws  of  God — not  because  Christ  was 
omniscient  (for  we  do  not  believe  that  Christ  was  omniscient 
while  he  was  here  upon  earth.  He  expressly  disclaimed  such  a 
thing:  “  Of  that  day  and  hour  no  man  knoweth,  not  even  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  ” ;  and  it  would  have  made  a  mockery  of 
his  emotions  of  surprise,  and  of  His  prayers  to  know  God’s 
will,  if  He  had  been  so) — but  (it  was)  because  the  sinless 
Christ  by  the  very  fineness  and  purity  and  perfectness  of  His 
12 
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nature,  was  able  to  feel  and  to  use  forces  to  which  other  sinful 
men  were  not  thus  sensitive  and  open. 

It  was  natural  also  for  Christ  to  work  miracles  (which  were 
not  a  breaking  of  the  laws  of  God,  but  a  modification  of  them 
through  other  higher  laws),  because  one  who  was  a  perfect 
channel  of  God’s  power,  could  invoke  and  use  God’s  power  as 
could  no  other;  or,  to  put  the  matter  on  its  reverse  side,  be¬ 
cause  God  could  work  through  Him  as  through  no  other. 

Miracles  are  not  astonishing,  or  unnatural,  coming  from 
Christ,  the  Sinless. 

(That  Christ  did  do  such  works  as  none  of  the  men  of  His 
day  did,  or  could  understand,  apart  from  Him,  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  the  religious 
but  the  scientific  view  of  the  matter.  The  majority,  at  any 
rate,  of  Christ’s  works  are  works  that  by  all  the  laws  of  se¬ 
quence  would  come  from  such  a  character.  And  the  records 
are,  on  their  very  face,  records  of  exceptionally  honest  men, 
who,  though  they  may  have  been  uncomprehending  or  mis¬ 
taken  in  some  particulars  about  what  Christ  said  and  did, 
could  not  have  been  deceived  on  the  whole ,  in  their  calm  narra¬ 
tion  of  His  life  and  works.) 

And  yet  I  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  rest  the  claim  of 
Christ’s  divinity  upon  miracles ,  for  two  reasons : 

First ,  because  perhaps  some  one  else  will  be  able  to  do  many 
of  the  things  which  Christ  did,  some  day.  The  fact  is  that 
men  are  doing  some  of  those  wonderful  works  of  healing 
to-day  through  a  further  knowledge  of  the  psychic  laws  of  life 
which  Christ  must  have  had  intuitively — and  yet  this  does  not 
prove  these  men’s  godhood,  nor  invalidate  Christ’s  miracles. 
Hot  at  all !  Later  knowledge  may  explain  some  of  His  deeds, 
but  it  may  also  certify  and  substantiate  their  truth. 

And  the  nearer  men  grow  towards  Christ,  the  more  of  His 
knowledge  and  power  they  will  have,  and  the  less  of  miracle 
finally  there  will  be,  for  miracle  ceases  to  be  miracle  when  it  is 
understood. 

Second.  The  other  of  the  two  reasons  why  we  would  not 
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rest  Christ’s  Divinity  upon  any  one,  or  two,  or  more  miracles, 
which  we  might  choose  from  the  Hew  Testament  (and  not  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  His  own  person  and  character)  is  this : 

Because  perhaps  some  of  the  miracles  in  the  Hew  Testament 
may  have  crept  in  there  by  mistake  (like  that  one  about  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  arising  from  their  tombs  at  the  time  of 
Christ’s  death,  and  entering  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appearing 
unto  many,  which  is  manifestly  and  admittedly  a  legendary 
addition). 

Or,  because  the  understanding  of  the  Apostles  of  what  really 
happened  may  in  some  instances  have  been  incomplete,  or  at 
fault,  or  simply  poetically  expressed. 

I  hasten  to  add  again,  however,  that,  to  my  mind,  he  would 
be  a  rash  man  in  this  age  of  ever  new  miracles  and  discoveries, 
who  would  presume  to  have  the  authority  to  say  that  Christ 
could  not  have  performed  any  miracles,  or  that  the  majority 
of  the  well-attested  miracles  of  the  Hew  Testament  are  not 
genuine.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  can  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  such  a  one  as  Christ,  from  a 
purely  human  standpoint,  must  have  been  able  to  do  things 
which  we  cannot  do,  and  things  which  we  cannot  yet  understand. 

And  yet  we  need  not  be  at  all  disconcerted  or  troubled  if 
some  of  Christ’s  reported  miracles  are  ever  discovered  to  have 
been  misunderstandings  upon  the  disciples’  part;  or  if  any  of 
Christ’s  nature  miracles  (like  the  turning  of  the  water  into 
wine,  or  His  walking  upon  the  waves,  or  His  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand),  are  not  yet  in  any  way  comprehensible  to  us. 

Here  we  simply  wait  for  light !  We  do  not  deny,  if  we  are 

wise.  Hor  do  we  affirm  as  certain  and  bevond  all  doubt.  But 

« / 

we  do  stand  firm  and  rest  our  faith  in  Christ’s  Divine  Savior- 
hood  upon  the  all-sufficient  ground  of  His  perfect  character  and 
love,  of  His  complete  oneness  with  God,  and  of  His  power  to 
renew  the  character  of  all  those  who  trust  in  Him — for  this  we 
believe,  is  the  rock  of  ultimate  and  final  truth. 

2.  Why  then  did  Christ  work  miracles  ?  It  was,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  to  help  men.  Miracles  were  always,  and  in  every  case, 
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works  of  sympathy  and  compassion  and  love  for  men.  They 
were  never  done  for  Himself,  or  for  His  own  gain  or  glory. 
He  pnt  all  of  His  powers  into  the  service  of  His  fellowmen. 
He  held  all  of  His  gifts,  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  knowledge, 
valuable  for  the  help  which  they  could  give  to  human  lives. 

But  why  did  He  do  miracles  for  men?  Why  not  simply 
ordinary  acts  of  kindness  ?  Again  I  answer,  because  He  had 
to  give  of  His  best;  and  if  He,  by  His  very  sinlessness  and 
purity,  had  knowledge  of  laws  of  life  and  health  and  power 
which  other  men  had  not,  He  had  to  use  His  best  for  men. 
He  put  the  deepest  treasures  of  His  nature,  the  profoundest 
knowledge  of  His  soul,  the  richest  gifts  of  His  perfect  life,  to 
the  service  of  the  fellowmen  He  loved,  whom  God  had  sent 
Him  into  the  world  to  save;  as  it  was  also  His  greatest  joy  to 
bring  God’s  help  and  power  into  touch  with  human  want  and 
need. 

3.  And  so,  once  more,  what  great  inspiring  sustaining  truth 
can  we  learn  from  Christ’s  miracles  ? 

They  were  the  works  that  He  did  “  In  My  Bather’s  name  ” ; 
they  were  “  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me.”  They  were  all 
the  expressions  not  only  of  Christ’s  knowledge  and  power,  but 
of  the  heart  of  the  God  for  whom  and  through  whom  Christ  did 
such  works  for  men,  and  “  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  is  most 
wonderfully  kind.” 

He  who  is  at  the  centre  of  all  the  laws  of  this  universe, 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual,  He  who  is  the  God  of  nature  and 
of  the  conscience,  is  a  God  of  boundless  and  eternal  and  un¬ 
ceasing  love  for  men. 


III. 


THE  FIRST  GREAT  CONFLICT  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

JOHN  ALFRED  FAULKNER. 

We  modems  can  have  but  little  conception  of  the  fearful  con¬ 
flicts  through  which  the  early  Church  passed,  and  of  how  great 
was  the  cost  of  our  inheritance.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  article 
(which  I  limit  to  New  Testament  times)  to  tell  something  of 
the  first  struggle,  viz.,  that  with  Judaism.  It  meant  whether 
Christianity  was  simply  a  sect  of  Jews,  or  whether  growing 
out  of  Judaism  and  appropriating  all  that  was  divine  in  it,  it 
was  yet  in  a  deep  sense  an  independent  movement  having  its 
own  life,  laws  and  message. 

What  was  our  Lord’s  attitude  towards  the  law,  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  customs  of  his  people  ?  Christ  was  horn  a  Jew,  was 
circumcised,  educated  and  inducted  into  all  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  a  Jew.  He  accordingly  recognized  cordially  all  the 
nobler  elements  of  his  ancestral  faith.  He  went  up  to  its 
feasts,  he  attended  its  synagogues,  he  studied  its  sacred  books, 
he  revered  its  great  men,  he  gloried  in  its  history,  and  felt 
himself  a  part  of  that  venerable  tradition  which  went  hack  to 
Abraham.  He  stood  squarely  on  the  Old  Testament.  He 
quoted  it  to  decide  questions  in  doctrine  and  life;  his  own 
religious  consciousness  was  formed  in  part  by  sinking  himself 
into  the  hooks  of  its  prophets  and  psalmists.  He  deliberately 
shut  off  from  his  gaze  the  literature  and  civilization  of  the 
Orient  and  of  the  West,  knowing  that  for  his  purpose  as  the 
Messiah  of  Israel  and  Redeemer  of  men  they  had  nothing  to 
offer.  This  did  not  mean  that  he  had  no  sympathy  for  their 
culture,  but  that  for  salvation  the  Jewish  religion  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  He  would  have  said  that  so  far  as  the  Greek  or  any 
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other  religion  or  civilization  had  truth  he  was  its  author  (John 
1 :  9 ) ,  and  he  deliberately  extended  the  horizon  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom  far  beyond  the  pent-up  Utica  of  Judaism  (Mt.  8 :  11 ;  cf. 
Lk.  13:  29,  30).  But  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  men, 
which  was  his  task,  the  Jews  were  the  God-ordained  instru¬ 
ments  ( J ohn  4 :  22).  That  any  essential  element  in  the  Jewish 
faith  or  worship  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  should 
pass  away  as  a  frivolous  or  vain  thing  would  have  seemed  to 
him  preposterous.  Hot  a  jot  must  fail.  All  must  be  taken  up 
and  fulfilled  in  the  highest  and  permanent  meaning  by  him 
(Mt.  5:  17,  18). 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  recognized  that  Judaism  itself 
was  intended  to  be  a  universal  eternal  religion  in  all  things 
worthy  of  such  destination,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  vision  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  went 
far  beyond  local  or  temporal  boundaries.  Their  spiritual  mes¬ 
sages  were  for  all  mankind.  In  other  words  there  was  a 
Christian  element  in  the  Old  Testament,  an  element  that  had 
been  covered  up  by  a  multitude  of  extra-Biblical  and  post- 
Biblical  ideas  and  customs  and  commandments.  To  sweep 
away  these  latter,  to  break  their  intolerable  yoke,  and  to  fasten 
the  gaze  of  Israel  on  its  great  spiritual  treasure,  that  was  one 
of  the  aims  of  Jesus.  Therefore  he  quoted  the  liberating  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  prophets,  and  felt  that  his  mission  was  to  carry 
out  their  ideals  (Lk.  4 :  17—19  ;  Mt.  9:13,  etc.).  The  spiritual 
nature  and  universal  destination  of  Judaism  as  summed  up 
and  flowered  out  in  Christianity,  therefore,  were  something 
not  brought  in  from  without,  but  were  a  part  of  the  inmost 
consciousness  of  Jesus  steeped  in  the  study  of  the  prophets  and 
wise  men. 

It  was  therefore  no  afterthought  on  Jesus’s  part,  no  daring 
program,  no  break  with  the  spiritual  ideals  of  Judaism,  when 
he  gave  the  Great  Commission,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  etc. 
(Mt.  28 :  19),  nor  need  that  commission  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  critics.  Even  Moffatt  is  swept  off  his  feet  here  by  the  winds 
from  Germany.  He  says  ( Historical  N.  T.,  1901,  647—9)  : 
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(1)  That  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  source  of  authoritative 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  church  is  not  primitive.  How 
late  is  it,  then  ?  They  feel  the  force  of  his  authority  in  Acts 
1 :  4,  6.  But  Christ  gave  no  “  authoritative  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.'’  He  spoke  not  as  the  scribes,  not  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  Great  Commission,  Lord’s  Supper,  Baptism, 
were  not  given  as  “  rules  and  regulations,”  but  rather  as  spir- 
ual  principles  and  institutions.  (2)  The  idea  of  Christ’s  spir¬ 
itual  presence  (Mt.  28  :  20)  can  also  hardly  be  primitive.  But 
it  is  already  spoken  in  18:  20  and  is  involved  in  11:  28,  29. 
See  also  18 :  5.  The  idea  is  at  the  background  of  much  of 
Christ’s  teaching.  (3)  The  universal  mission  of  28:  19,  20 
could  not  have  been  known  to  the  disciples,  for  they  “  lived 
for  years  in  flagrant  disobedience  to  their  Master’s  solemn 
command.”  Did  they?  The  command  was  to  begin  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Lk.  24:  47),  and  thence  go  forth.  This  they  did. 
Peter  went  on  missions  outside  of  Jerusalm,  receiving  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Roman  proselytes  at  Csesarea,  and  finally 
up  to  Antioch  and  on  to  Rome.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  carry  out  the  commission,  and  his  name¬ 
sake,  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  had  his  duties  in  the 
home  city.  John  was  finally  not  disobedient  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  though  his  youth  may  have  excused  him  from  too  early 
battling  with  the  troubled  sea.  It  is  fair  to  say  too  that  till 

Providence  had  thrust  them  out  on  the  Gentile  mission  thev 
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could  rightly  feel  that  it  was  being  rightly  carried  out  for 
them  by  another,  as  by  Paul.  Xor  was  their  recognition  of 
him  “  reluctant,”  but  cordial  and  effective  (Acts  15:  25-6). 
We  must  remember  also  that  the  Great  Commission  meant 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  “  All  the  world  ”  included  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  Rome.  They  could  not  be 
blamed  for  feeling  that  one  way  not  to  carry  out  Jesus’s  wish 
was  to  refuse  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  their  native  land.  (4) 
Moffatt  objects  also  to  the  “  incipient  Trinitarianism  ”  of  Mt. 
28:  19  as  too  early.  But  he  acknowledges  that  “  every  Jew 
had  an  idea  of  the  Spirit,”  and  as  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
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Father,  the  only  difficulty  is  the  second  member,  whose  abso¬ 
lute  deity  is  expressed  in  16:  16.  The  Trinitarianism  of 
28 :  19  is  only  a  brief  formula  of  what  is  implicit  and  ex¬ 
plicit  throughout  the  whole  Gospel,  and  it  would  have  caused 
no  surprise  in  the  earliest  Church,  in  whose  consciousness  it 
floated  full  and  clear  (Acts  2:  33,  36).  (5)  The  only  real 

stumbling-block  is  the  fact  that  baptism  is  always  given  in  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say  that  in  all  such  pas¬ 
sages  all  that  is  intended  is  to  express  the  idea  that  the  bap¬ 
tized  embraced  Christianity,  without  implying  anything  as  to 
the  formula  used  in  the  baptism.  The  uniform  use  of  a  part 
of  the  formula  “  in  the  name  of  ”  seems  to  show  that  the  pas¬ 
sages  intended  something  more  explicit  than  that.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  baptisms  in  the  Acts  were  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  only,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Jesus  never  spoke  Mt.  28  :  19.  To  show  that  it  does  mean  that 
one  would  have  to  prove  (1)  that  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Christ  was  not  equivalent  to  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  or  to  prove  that  Christ  did  not  mediate  God  and  send  the 
Spirit,  and  (2)  that  in  Mt.  28 :  19  Christ  was  giving  a  form  of 
words  to  be  actually  used  in  every  case  of  baptism,  and  not 
rather  stating  a  great  religious  principle  in  reference  to  which 
all  baptism  should  be  performed. 

As  we  enter  the  Acts  we  find  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  preceding  history,  viz.,  a  special  activity  among  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  but  with  glimpses  of  a  larger 
field  and  efforts  to  cultivate  it.  In  the  first  ingathering  it  was 
said,  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off  (Acts  2:  39),  which  almost  seems  an  echo  of 
the  Great  Commission.  The  Gospel  was  equally  for  the  Jews 
at  home  and  the  Gentiles  abroad,  and  therefore  the  apostles 
and  first  Christians  did  not  at  all  feel  that  they  must  come  out 
from  Judaism.  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the  temple 
(2:  46),  whither  they  went  up  at  the  hour  of  prayer  (3:  1), 
preached  in  Solomon’s  porch  (3:  11,  12),  and  interpreted 
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their  new  found  joy  and  life  as  the  sincere  and  cordial  chil¬ 
dren  of  Abraham,  just  as  Wesley  did  his  epoch-making  experi¬ 
ence  of  1738  in  his  relation  to  the  Church  of  England. 

But  in  both  cases  the  experience  went  deeper  than  they 
knew  and  had  implications  wider  than  they  dreamed.  A  crys¬ 
tallized  and  conventionalized  ecclesiasticism  cannot  wTell  adapt 
itself  to  new  life,  much  less  the  degenerate  Judaism  of  the 
first  century.  The  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man, 
with  the  speech  of  Peter  that  followed  it,  led  to  persecution 
from  the  Sadducean  officials  a  persecution  which  broke  out  into 
momentary  fury  under  the  strong  and  brilliant  speech  of 
Stephen  the  Hellenist,  who  promised  to  be  the  greatest  man  in 
the  early  Church.  (A  Hellenist  was  simply  a  Greek-speaking 
Jew.)  There  was  nothing  in  the  address  of  Stephen  to  call  out 
the  Jewish  wrath,  if  the  murderers  had  been  open  to  the  appeal 
of  Old  Testament  history  and  had  had  any  heart  at  all  for  its 
lessons.  The  Stephen  tragedy  is  an  illustration  of  how  the 
recognized  guardians  of  religion  may  become  so  warped,  hard¬ 
ened  and  sceptical  that  they  do  defiance  to  the  fundamental 
things  they  profess  to  believe,  and  think  they  are  doing  God’s 
service  in  their  crimes — -of  all  of  which  Church  history  fur¬ 
nishes  many  examples. 

Father  afield  go  the  apostles  and  other  workers  in  the  spirit 
of  Mt.  28 :  19.  Philip  breaks  the  way  into  Samaria,  and 
Peter  and  John  receive  the  converts  into  the  Church  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  Hebrew  Christians  (Acts  8:  5,  14  ff.). 
The  God-fearer  ( aef36fjLevo<;y  a  heathen  who  worshipped  the 
God  of  the  Jews)  of  Candace’s  court  in  far-away  Ethiopia  re¬ 
ceives  the  faith,  and  is  sent  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  Peter 
admits  the  Roman  God-fearer  Cornelius  into  all  the  privileges 
of  Christianity  without  circumcision  (see  ch.  10).  In  con¬ 
nection  with  his  reception  the  regular  Jewish  Christians  (“  the 
circumcision  that  believed”)  were  amazed  at  the  indifference 
of  the  Spirit  to  their  prerogatives,  fairly  due  them  as  standing 
in  an  ancient  historical  succession,  and  looked  with  wonder  at 
his  marvelous  gifts  bestowed  without  hesitation  on  Gentiles 
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(Acts  10:  45—6).  Some  unknown  workers  from  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene  introduced  the  Gospel  into  the  important  city  of  Anti¬ 
och  (Syria),  made  special  appeal  to  the  Greek-speaking  Jews 
or  to  the  Gentiles  (the  manuscripts  are  hopelessly  divided  be¬ 
tween  'JZWrjvicrTds  and  ^EW^e?) ,  who  responded  with  alacrity 
(11 :  20-1).  Then  Barnabas  was  sent  down  by  the  Jerusalem 
brethren,  who  greeted  the  new  foreign  Church  with  joy,  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  the  faith,  went  on  to  Tarsus  to  hunt  up  Paul, 
and  with  him  returned  and  labored  for  some  time  in  that 
Asiatic  Greek  city. 

We  now  come  to  an  event  that  precipitated  the  first  Jewish 
crisis.  Paul  and  Barnabas  take  up  what  is  called  the  First 
Missionary  Journey  (A.  D.  47,  Lightfoot  48,  Haraack  45), 
and  when  they  reached  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they  preach  with 
some  success  and  much  popular  interest.  But  finally  the  Jews 
set  themselves  strongly  against  the  evangelists,  and  this  opposi¬ 
tion  Paul  interpreted  as  a  providential  hint  to  try  other  doors. 
It  is  necessary,  he  said,  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  be 
spoken  to  you,  but  since  ye  thrust  it  from  you,  lo  we  turn  to 
the  (pagan)  Greeks  (Gentiles),  for  so  hath  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  us  in  Is.  49 :  6.  Then  the  Gentiles  were  glad  when 
they  heard  this  and  many  believed,  that  is,  as  many  as  were 
disposed  or  set  ( Terayyevoi f  by  whom  it  is  not  said)  to  eternal 
life  (13 :  46-8).  The  apostles  follow  the  same  course  in  Ico- 
nium,  and  once  more  receive  pagans  into  the  Church  (14:  1). 
After  various  sufferings  they  reach  the  Greek  Church  at  Anti¬ 
och  in  Syria,  and  tell  them  what  has  happened,  especially  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (verse  27). 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  converts  from  the  Pharisees  in 
Jerusalem  had  so  far  forgotten  their  Isaiah  and  the  deeper 
trend  of  both  Judaism  and  Christianitv  as  to  hold,  not  that 
the  Gentile  mission  was  unauthorized,  but  that  it  must  not  re¬ 
ceive  converts  except  through  Mosaism  (“  needful  to  circum¬ 
cise  them  and  charge  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses/’  15 :  5). 
In  a  great  council  held  in  Jerusalem  (Lightfoot  51,  Harnack 
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47)  this  whole  question  was  threshed  out  (ch.  15).  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  in  the  first  set  speech  delivered  to  the 
council  Peter  took  a  line  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mt.  28  :  19.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  then  gave  a  history  of  their  work  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  J ames,  the  uterine  brother  of  Jesus,  who  held  the 
chief  place  of  honor  and  influence  in  the  home  church,  closed 
the  discussion  on  the  same  side  with  Peter  and  Paul,  urging 
however  for  expediency’s  sake,  to  prevent  scandalizing  devout 
Jews,  that  these  Gentile  converts  while  absolutely  free  from 
the  Mosaic  law  should  abstain  from  the  sacrificial  meals  of 
pagans  with  their  frequent  immorality,  from  blood  and  from 
things  strangled  (verses  20,  29,  and  16:  4).  This  decree  re- 
fered  only  to  Antioch,  Syria  and  Cilicia  (15:  23),  and  there¬ 
fore  in  places  outside  of  that  region  Paul  and  the  other  work¬ 
ers  felt  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  introduce  it.  Thus 
was  the  first  phase  of  the  Jewish  crisis  passed. 

“  Advanced  ”  critics  shy  at  the  fourfold  recommendations 
of  this  council  to  the  Gentiles  (abstaining  from  things  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  idols,  blood,  etc.,  v.  20,  29),  and  the  younger  Seeberg 
is  so  courteous  as  to  say  (Th.  Lit.-Bl 1907,  17)  that  those 
who  assert  the  historicalness  of  Luke’s  account  have  either  not 
considered  the  subject  or  are  impervious  to  evidence.  But 
even  the  great  rationalist  Pfleiderer  admits  ( Das  Urchr.,  2 
AufL,  1902,  I.,  507)  that  these  prohibitions  fit  well  into  the 
historical  situation  (“  such  heathen  customs  or  immoralities 
as  were  especially  offensive  to  the  Jew  on  account  of  his  habit 
as  to  legal  or  moral  cleanness,  and  therefore  the  intermission 
of  these  things  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  Christians  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  brotherly  intercourse,  especially  of  table-communion 
in  mixed  societies  or  churches,  seemed  necessary”),  much 
better  than  a  half  century  later.  Still  Pfleiderer  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  account  historical  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  In 

Paul’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  Gal.  2 :  10  he  savs 

«/ 

the  only  condition  of  the  free  carrying  out  of  his  Gentile 
apostleship  mentioned  by  the  Jerusalem  apostles  was  the  re- 
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membering  the  poor.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  of  Gal.  2  is  the  same  as  that  of  Acts  15.  It 
may  be  either  the  Contribution  or  Benevolence  visit  of  Acts 
11 :  30 ;  12  :  25,  or  a  flying  intermediate  one  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Professor  Vernon  Bart- 
let’ s  discussion  (Ap.  Age ,  1900,  53-62)  he  will  find  that  the 
ordinary  supposition  of  critics  that  the  visits  of  Gal.  2  and 
Acts  15  are  the  same  is  by  no  means  necessary.  But  only  on 
that  supposition  are  their  objections  valid.  (2)  In  Antioch  in 
the  strife  with  Peter  where  the  question  was  a  related  one,  that 
of  table  communion  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians, 
Paul  makes  no  mention  of  the  decree  of  Acts  15 :  29.  But  if 
the  rebuke  was  later  than  the  decree,  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  Paul  might  prefer  to  convince  Peter  of  his  mistaken 
step,  both  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  of  effectiveness,  on  gen¬ 
eral  religious  principles  rather  than  by  simply  pointing  to  the 
decree.  (3)  In  his  treatment  of  eating  flesh  offered  to  idols  in 
I.  Cor.  8  and  10,  Paul  judges  of  the  matter  in  a  spirit  more 
liberal  than  Acts  15  :  29,  referring  it  to  each  man’s  conscience, 
and  apparently  knowing  nothing  of  the  decree.  But  the  decree 
was  specially  limited  to  Syria  and  adjacent  regions  (15 :  23), 
not  far  from  the  sensitive  atmosphere  of  Palestine ;  in  points 
more  remote,  especially  in  Europe,  Paul  felt  himself  perfectly 
justified  in  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  larger  point  of  view. 
(4)  In  21:  25  James  mentions  the  decree  to  Paul  in  a  way 
which  suggests  that  Paul  never  heard  of  it  before.  Is  that  so  ? 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me.  Would  such  an  important 
decree  be  referred  to  so  casually  without  any  introduction  or 
explanation,  if  it  were  unknown  to  Paul?  So  much  for  the 
objections.  I  cannot  see  that  they  overthrow  the  essential  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Luke  in  Acts  15. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  need  not  detain  us  long.  It 
had  now  been  determined  that  Christianity  should  go  its  way 
among  the  Gentiles  without  being  hampered  by  the  ceremonial 
or  national  laws  of  Judaism,  and  that  even  for  the  pious  Gen- 
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tiles  among  the  Jews  Mosaism  had  passed.  As  I  have  said, 
this  was  no  breach  with  Judaism  as  its  noblest  representatives 
viewed  it,  but  was  rather  in  the  line  of  the  prophets,  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Christ.  There  were  now  Jewish  Christian 
churches  and  Gentile  churches,  but  between  the  two  there  was 
no  conflict  as  to  the  heart  of  Christianity,  viz.,  that  salvation 
came  through  faith  in  Christ,  Messiah,  Redeemer  and  Lord. 
Both  held  to  the  sacraments,  both  built  on  the  Old  Testament, 
both  accepted  as  from  God  the  great  leaders  of  each.  The  Gen¬ 
tile  Church  did  not  seek  to  force  its  ideas  on  the  Jewish,  or  re¬ 
fuse  fellowship  with  the  circumcised,  nor  did  the  latter  deny  the 
Christian  standing  of  the  former.  Of  course  it  was  inevitable 
that  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  world,  with 
the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Jews  to  the  spreading  “  sect  ” 
ending  in  their  final  total  separation  from  the  Christians  after 
TO,  and  especially  with  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  their  great 
principle  accepted  at  bottom  by  all  Christians,  that  men  are 
justified  not  by  works  but  by  faith  in  Christ — it  was  inevitable, 
I  say,  that  Jewish  churches  as  such  should  entirely  disappear. 
It  was  in  the  historical  evolution  that  James  the  Just  should 
decrease  and  that  Paul  should  increase. 

But  this  result  was  not  vet.  The  extreme  J ewish  Christian 

t / 

party,  who  wanted  everybody  to  come  into  Christianity  through 
the  Mosaic  law,  were  not  dead,  and  they  made  many  bitter 
moments  for  Paul.  In  the  epistle  to  Galatians  especially  the 
apostle  gives  them  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver  in  fine  style,  vindi¬ 
cating  forever  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  the 
Jewish  law.  Fearing  their  work  also  among  the  Romans,  in 
whose  society  there  were  many  Jewish  believers,  he  makes  the 
same  plea  in  his  epistle  to  them.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
Paul  had  grown  less  catholic  toward  his  own  faith,  for  he  never 
interfered  with  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Church  being  as  loyal 
as  they  wished  to  the  law,  and  himself  at  times  assumed  vows 
and  made  offerings  at  the  temple  (Acts  18:  18;  21:  23-6). 
And  he  even  retained  a  true  patriot’s  pride  in  belonging  to  the 
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greatest  race  and  religion  known  in  the  history  of  the  world 
(Rom.  9  :  3-5).  But  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  it 
was  left  to  the  chief  man  in  that  race  to  carry  ont  the  program 
of  Christ,  and  emancipate  his  religion  from  the  limitations  of 
its  birth  and  environment. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary, 

Madison,  N.  J. 


IV. 


THE  PHENOMENA  AND  NOUMENA  OF  CHRISTIAN 

ETHIC. 

CHAS.  H.  LEKCH. 

The  phenomena  are  the  appearances  or  the  qualities  of  the 
noumena  or  noumenon  of  a  real  object.  “  The  phenomenal  A 
according  to  Wm.  T.  Harris,  “  depends  on  the  noumenal  for 
its  being,  while  the  noumenal  depends  on  the  phenomenal  for 
its  expression  or  manifestation. ”  It  is  in  the  content  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  reality  that  the  Christian  ethic  is  to  divulge  its 
power  and  meaning.  By  its  fruit  ye  shall  know  it.  The 
phenomena  of  the  Christian  ethic  are  not  the  raw  material  of 
morality  galvanized  into  respectability  through  the  action  and 
reaction  of  man  in  relation  with  some  spiritualizing  impersonal 
dynamic  or  with  man  qua  man,  but  the  noumenon  of  life  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  vitalizing  power  of  God  through  the  personality  of 
Christ.  The  Christian  ethic  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of 
the  Christian’s  consciousness  rendered  intelligible  only  through 
the  interpretation  of  Him  who  wrote  it  there. 

Phenomena,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  desire  to  think  of  them 
in  this  paper,  are  not  illusions  of  an  hypostasized  unreality  nor 
the  appearance  of  an  illusion,  but  the  percepts  and  concepts  of 
a  being  that  can  be  known.  There  can  be  no  cognitive  phenom¬ 
ena  without  noumenal  cognition.  The  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare.  Language  falters  in  the  attempt  to  put  into  meaning 
the  meaningless.  To  speak  of  a  material  world,  sentient 
through  phenomena,  as  being  in  its  totality  only  phenomenal, 
is  either  to  strain  out  the  gnat  or  swallow  the  camel  of  pseudo¬ 
science  or  the  bold  assumption  or  arrogance  of  mind. 
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“  Melting  matter  into  dreams, 

Panoramas  which  I  saw, 

And  whatever  glows  or  seems 
Into  substance,  into  law.” 

The  material  and  social  world  is  either  a  phenomenon  of 
an  ultimate  noumenon,  the  good  God,  who  is  a  person,  in  whom 
we  have  our  being,  or  the  psychic  stuff  of  a  mind  which  makes 
the  claim. 

“  I  am  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year, 

Of  Caesar’s  hand  and  Plato’s  brain, 

Of  Lord  Christ’s  heart,  and  Shakespeare’s  strain.” 

Phenomenism,  as  a  philosophy  of  genesis,  is  not  too  sure  of 
its  ground.  M.  Flournoy,  the  prince  of  idealists,  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  creative  power  of  his  own  consciousness.  “  To 
admit,  however,”  says  he,  “  that  my  wife,  my  children,  all 
humanity,  past,  present  and  future,  are  only  diverse  groups  of 
my  sensations  and  ideas — that  no  sentiment  of  love  or  hate 
exists  outside  of  those  which  I  directly  experience — that  there 
are  no  other  Egos  than  my  own — the  bare  idea  of  this  solitude 
gives  me  a  chill  in  the  spine.” 

The  professor  of  physics  in  his  naive  simplicity  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  know  anything  with  himself  save  matter  and  that 
phenomenized.  He  sticks  to  the  philology  of  his  text  and  is 
unconsciously  swept  by  its  import  below  the  threshold  of  mere 
appearance.  He  teaches  dogmatic  philosophy  or  metaphysics 
when  he  imagines  he  is  stating  the  bare  knowable  facts  of 
visual  dynamics.  “  The  modem  physical  sciences  are  very 
far  indeed  from  being  capable  of  exhibiting  themselves  syste¬ 
matically  as  stripped  of  all  metaphysics,”  says  Professor  Ladd. 
Dull  matter,  perceptible  to  the  senses,  is  reduced  by  the  phys¬ 
icist,  through  analysis,  to  force,  persistent  force.  The  resume 
of  physics’  teaching  is  in  terms  of  law.  Phenomenism  has  its 
deity,  whether  it  be  law,  persistent  force,  or  ego. 

The  world  of  phenomenism  is  past  finding  out  unless  it  can 
be  registered  in  consciousness,  in  thought.  By  thinking  the 
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physicist  translates  the  meaning  of  force  into  the  descriptive 
language  of  law.  Mind  alone  makes  law,  reads  law,  interprets 
law.  The  physicist’s  force,  persistent  force  has  always  oper¬ 
ated  and  was  in  the  world  before  the  human  mind  appeared 
and  discovered  it.  The  worlds  traveled  about  the  sun  before 
Galileo’s  day.  Apples  always  gravitated  earthward  before 
Xewton  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  riddle  of  the  universe 
discloses  its  secrets  only  to  mind.  The  way  of  the  natural 
scientist  is  hard  if  he  will  not  grant  mind  before  law  in  order 
to  make  mind  worth  while  after  law.  If  science  comes  to  valid 
conclusions  only  through  carefully  collected  data,  she  can  not 
well  reason  otherwise  than  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
simply  the  descriptive  language  of  the  thoughts  of  a  thinker. 

What  are  the  laws  of  the  universe  ?  Simply  the  relation 
and  the  interaction  of  the  parts  of  the  universe.  But  how  can 
particles  of  matter  interact?  Can  atom  A  through  any  power 
resident  within  itself  exert  any  influence  upon  atom  or  can 
B,  per  se,  reciprocate  ?  If  so,  then  A  and  B  must  have  person¬ 
ality,  for  action  and  reaction  are  only  known  to  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  The  language  of  science,  try  as  it  will,  can  not  rid  itself 
of  the  metaphor  of  personality.  “  Flowers  have  become  beauti¬ 
ful,”  says  Wallace,  “  solely  to  attract  insects  to  assist  in  their 
fertilization.”  Flowers,  evidently,  know  their  own  business 
and  do  some  thinking.  “  The  Transcendental,”  according  to 
Ex-principal  Fairbairn,  “  can  not  be  excluded  from  our  view 
of  the  universe,  but  the  transcendental  in  philosophy  is  the 
correlate  of  the  supernatural  in  theology.”  The  phenomena  of 
the  visible  universe,  made  intelligible  through  law,  is  the 
efflorescence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

But  once  more,  as  illustration  by  the  road  of  natural  science, 
the  phenomenal  world  is  a  world  of  change.  Appearance  is 
deceitful  and  explanation  is  vain.  The  endeavor  to  epitomize 
into  natural  law  the  constant  flux  of  phenomena  is  embarras¬ 
sing.  The  heterodoxy  of  yesterday  often  becomes  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  to-day.  When  scientists  are  bound  to  declare  that  they 
have,  up-to-date,  agreed  upon  certain  well-established  laws  of 
13 
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nature,  there  can  be  read  into  the  declaration  just  a  little 
nervousness  with  reference  to  certainty.  It  is  after  all  the 
scientific  mind  which  makes  this  or  that  assertion,  and  the 
scientific  mind  makes  no  claims  to  infallibility.  The  scientific 
mind  dogmatizes,  posits,  makes  large  draughts  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  on  the  Absolute.  The  naturalistic  version  of 
phenomena  is  too  short-sighted.  “  Change  and  decay  in  all 
around  I  see,”  but  underneath  the  surface  there  is  also  identity. 
Things  may  he  in  the  saddle  and  ride  naturalizing,  hut  the 
saddle  must  have  its  abiding  place,  and  can  not  he  in  the  flow. 
Change  and  identity  can  not  be  discovered  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  hut  in  the  noumenon,  the  World-ground,  in  Him 
who  blends  both  in  his  own  consciousness.  To  Him  naturalis¬ 
tic  contradictions  are  but  phases  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
“  As  abstract  principles,”  says  Professor  Bowne,  “  change  and 
identity  are  in  mutual  contradiction,  and  they  remain  so  until 
they  are  carried  up  to  the  plane  of  self-conscious  thought.” 
Thus  the  phenomenistic  contradictions  of  natural  law  become 
the  touches  of  sweet  harmony  in  the  person  of  Him  who  is 
above  all  and  over  all. 

As  in  the  natural,  so  also  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  are  the  appearances  or  the  qualities  of  the  real  objects 
or  object,  called  noumena  or  noumenon.  We  have  here  inter¬ 
action  between  the  members  of  society  instead  of  interaction 
between  the  particles  of  matter.  In  place  of  natural,  we  have 
ethical  law.  Here  again,  the  professor  of  ethics,  the  teacher 
of  sociology,  like  the  physicist,  who  is  the  mere  natural  man 
beholding  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  may  interpret 
according  to  nature.  The  distant  prospect  of  his  ethical  teleol¬ 
ogy  will  in  all  probability  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest  member 
of  society.  The  fittest  ought  to  survive,  therefore  all  ethics 
should  be  collaborated  to  this  end. 

Who  is,  however,  the  fittest  according  to  this  view?  The 
fittest  is  the  strongest  physically,  the  most  competent  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle,  in  the 
bivouac  of  life.  He  must  be  worldly  wise  and  intellectually 
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alert.  He  quite  likely  is  morally  insidious.  What  might  be 
the  ethics  of  this  strongest  man  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  of  the  members  of  society  where  the  strong  man 
rejoiceth  in  his  strength  ?  Mr.  A  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
power  and  in  the  assurance  of  his  philosophy  addresses  Mr.  B, 
his  weaker  brother,  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  I  am  more 
competent  in  every  way  than  you  are  to  survive  the  struggle 
for  existence,  therefore  deliver  up  to  me  the  portion  of  your 
goods  that  I  may  arm  myself  more  securely  for  the  supreme 
effort.  There  would  not  be  much  interaction  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society  believing  in  and  living  by  the  survival  doc¬ 
trine.  It  would  mostly  be  action  and  that  in  one  direction. 
The  strong  man  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  vigor  would  not  only 
consume  others,  but  be  himself  consumed,  at  last,  by  his  own 
lust.  There  would,  in  the  end,  be  no  fittest  to  survive. 

What  might  be  the  intellectual  equipment  of  such  an  ogre  ? 
If  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  this  earth  are  to  be  taken  by 
violence  there  must  be  not  a  little  ingenuity  and  intellectual 
tact  articulated  into  the  fabric  of  that  violence.  For  if  the 
weak  master  of  the  house  would  know  at  what  hour  his  strong 
adversary  would  come  to  despoil  him  of  his  goods,  he  might  in 
all  probability  gather  about  him  other  weak  spirits  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  would  not  suffer  his  house  to  be  broken  through. 
“  Hence,  the  sons  of  this  world  are  for  their  own  generation 
wiser  than  the  sons  of  the  light.”  They  make  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  so  that  wdien  the  friends  fail  they 
may  gather  in  the  entire  contents  of  their  earthly  tabernacles 
together  with  the  tabernacles.  Lords  of  the  world  besides,  we 
can  hardly  think  of  them  as  having  the  best  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  and  as  being  the  fittest  intellectually  to  survive. 

How  about  the  moral  nature  of  the  survivor  of  the  fittest  ? 
Is  he  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience  which  causes  his  seated 
heart  to  knock  at  his  ribs  when  there  is  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  his  untainted  consciousness  some  unrighteous  act  and  found 
wanting?  Is  it  right  for  the  fittest  survivor  to  covet,  to  over¬ 
awe,  to  rob?  Is  he  his  neighbor’s  keeper?  Yes,  his  ethical 
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code  would  naturally  encourage  him  to  possess  his  neighbor. 
The  moral  denouement  of  this  survival  teaching  should  in 
all  consistency  be,  Love  thyself  first  and  thy  neighbor  last,  or 
not  at  all.  A  not  very  accurate  inventory  of  the  morals  of  so¬ 
ciety  at  large  ought  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  to  the  workings 
of  this  ethical  code.  Even  the  unregenerate  world  feels  the 
necessity  of  making  an  apology  for  the  avarice  of  the  richest 
man,  if  not  of  the  fittest,  hy  heralding  abroad  his  liberality 
with  the  spoils  of  his  acquirement.  Survival  of  the  fittest 
covetousness  does  not  stalk  about  in  the  day  time,  but  loves  the 
darkness  better  than  the  light  for  obvious  reasons.  He  that  is 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  more  worthy  of  perpetuation 
than  the  world’s  strongest  and  fittest  man.  The  Christian 
ethic  recognizes  no  survival  by  force,  and  goes  after  even  the 
one  sheep,  however  insignificant,  which  has  gone  astray  in 
the  wilderness.  “  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  father 
who  is  in  heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.” 
Brotherhood,  sisterhood,  motherhood  are  of  greater  import  in 
making  life  tolerable  and  respectable  than  might  and  brute 
force  with  all  their  ugly  accessories  of  ethical  indifference. 
The  only  law  which  is  fit  to  be  the  school  master  for  the  race  is 
the  law  of  the  Christian  ethic.  “  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
brother,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.” 

We  can  be  thankful,  then,  that  the  boundary  line  of  the 
ethical  horizon  is  not  conterminous  with  the  naturalistic  inter¬ 
pretation.  We  are  glad  that  society  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone  even  if  it  does  not  altogether  maintain  itself  by  every 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  We  can  re¬ 
joice  that  there  are  some  who  do  not  bow  their  knee  to  the  Baal 
of  brute  force  and  violence.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  man’s 
ethics  emanate,  at  least,  scintillations,  corruscations  of  a  noum- 
enon  which  justifies  the  ways  of  man  to  man.  Just  as  in  the 
particle  of  matter  there  is  no  power  resident  by  which  anything 
can  he  accomplished  either  in  the  way.  of  action  or  reaction 
(through  itself)  so  in  that  particle  of  society,  man,  there  is  no 
power  natural  or  spiritual  by  which  he  can  do  anything  of 
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himself,  unless  that  power  be  given  from  above.  Man  can  only 
live  and  be  respectable  through  Christ  who  strengthened  him. 

The  ethical  interaction  between  the  members  of  society, 
which  inhibits  disintegration,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  individ¬ 
uals  left  to  their  own  innate  instincts  developed  into  respecta¬ 
bility  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  social  necessity. 
It  is  only  through  the  humanizing  influence  of  Him  in  whose 
image  man  was  created  that  he,  in  a  measure,  was  evolutionized 
out  of  his  dark  ways  into  ethical  light.  It  is  only  as  man 
appropriates  the  life  which  implies  the  Christian  ethic  that 
he  makes  a  fair  showing  in  the  flesh  as  a  member  of  the  social 
order.  It  is  to  his  glory  that  man  was  not  left  to  himself,  but 
was  chosen  in  the  face  of  his  indifference  and  opposition  by 
the  Christ  who  gives  light  and  life  and  that  abundantly.  The 
righteous  relations  between  members  of  the  Christian  society 
through  interaction  can  only  be  explained  by  the  interaction 
within  the  consciousness  of  Him  who  is  the  inspirer  and  giver 
of  the  moral  law. 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
ethic  converge  into  meaning  and  solution  only  in  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  noumenon  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  the 
only  mirror  which  can  focus  into  the  white  light  of  their  unity 
the  various,  divergent  phenomena  of  the  moral  law\  It  is  only 
as  man  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of  this  unifying  per¬ 
sonality  that  he  can  reconcile  with  his  own  personality  the 
discordant  notes  of  the  Christian  teaching.  What  think  you, 
said  a  certain  lawyer,  who  viewed  the  Christian  ethic  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  of  the  claims  of  one  who  teaches  love  and  yet  instructs 
us  to  hate  wife,  children,  friends  for  His  sake  and  challenges 
the  one  who  is  not  willing  to  do  this  as  unworthy  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God !  He  who  stands  outside  of  the  circle  of  the  Chris- 
•  tian  illumination  and  views  it  at  a  distance  out  of  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  his  life  is,  no  doubt,  impressed  with  the  foolishness  of 
its  teaching  and  preaching.  To  be  exhorted  to  leave  all  and 
follow  the  Leader  to  make  sacrifice  and  take  up  the  cross,  to  be 
not  over-anxious  about  the  morrow,  and  to  attend  to  mundane 
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affairs  and  keep  one’s  equilibrium  upon  the  earth  at  the  same 
time,  is  a  problem  which  makes  the  worldly  wise  philosopher 
stand  aghast.  How,  then,  can  these  things  be?  Jesus  said 
unto  his  disciples :  “  Unto  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  but  unto  those  that  are  without,  all  things 
are  done  in  parables;  that  seeing  they  may  see  and  not  per¬ 
ceive,  and  hearing  they  may  hear  and  not  understand.” 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  ethic  that  its  phenomen¬ 
alism  will  never  graduate  into  phenomenism.  The  spectacular 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  did  not  receive 
special  commendation  from  Him  who  reads  the  heart.  The 
two  who  were  anxious  to  sit  with  Him,  the  one  on  the  right 
hand,  the  other  on  the  left  in  his  kingdom,  were  sent  back 
within  themselves  to  see  whether  the  vitality  was  there  to  stand 
the  strain  of  draining  the  cup  to  its  full.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  not  one  of  mere  observation  and  resplendent  show,  nor 
does  it  come  by  observation;  it  can  not  be  taken  by  violence, 
bjut  in  the  fulness  of  time  through  a  hidden,  and  it  may  be 
slow  process  of  devolution  and  evolution  it  will  work  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  society.  The  loaf  is  already  giving  outward 
evidence  of  the  expanding  yeast  within.  The  blade,  the  ear, 
the  full  grain  are  the  symbols  of  a  life  within. 

The  phenomena  of  the  humanitarian  ethic  are  the  things 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  Those  of  the  Christian  ethic  are 
love,  joy,  peace,  the  fruits  of  the  fecundating  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  love,  peace  and  joy  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  stamped  with 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Him  who  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Ko  one  can  love  wife, 
husband,  child,  neighbor,  unless  that  love  wells  up  from  the 
burning  core  of  the  Christ  consciousness  below. 

“  Up  from  the  burning  core  below 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe.” 

Christ  must  first  take  us  up  into  his  love  before  we  can  love 
Him  or  any  one  else.  Ethics  must  possess  us  first  before  we 
can  possess  them.  We  can  not  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
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from  without,  blit  they  must  ripen  and  mellow  from  within. 
We  can  not  create  goodness  by  an  outward  mechanics,  but  the 
Christian  character  must  have  the  arches  of  its  structure 
groined,  and  its  beams  matched  by  the  master-builder  who 
knows  how.  The  Christian  graces  are  not  of  our  working,  but 
are  the  demonstration  of  the  power  not  ourselves  which  makes 
for  grace  and  righteousness.  “  All  virtue  and  goodness  tend  to 
make  men  powerful  in  this  world/’  says  Cardinal  Newman, 
“  but  they  who  aim  at  the  power  have  not  the  virtue.  Again, 
virtue  is  its  own  reward  and  brings  with  it  the  truest  and 
highest  pleasures ;  but  they  who  cultivate  it  for  the  pleasure’s 
sake  are  selfish,  not  religious,  and  will  never  have  the  pleasure, 
because  they  never  can  have  the  virtue.” 

“  Shun  passion,  fold  the  hands  of  thrift, 

Sit  still  and  truth  is  near; 

Suddenly  it  will  uplift 

Your  eyelids  to  the  sphere: 

Wait  a  little,  you  shall  see 

The  portraiture  of  things  to  be.” 


Easton,  Pa. 


V. 


THE  MERITS  AND  MISTAKES  OF  DARWINISM. 

JOHN  I.  SWANDER. 

The  last  few  decades  have  been  proverbially  productive  of 
great  discoveries.  Human  ingenuity  has  triumphed  in  some 
of  its  most  daring  undertakings.  The  elements  of  nature  have 
yielded  to  the  power  of  man  and  contributed  to  the  march  of 
human  progress.  The  realm  of  the  occult  has  been  penetrated 
and  explored.  Christian  scholarship  has  raised  the  questions 
and  set  up  the  standards  of  higher  criticism.  The  swelling 
tides  of  thought  have  rolled  along  until  they  have  generated 
a  momentum  whose  sweep  of  power  promises  the  early  dawn 
of  a  scientific  millennium.  Invention  has  taught  us  to  tele¬ 
graph  without  wires,  navigate  the  air  without  gas-bags  and 
become  religious  with  neither  a  Moses  nor  a  Mohammed,  a 
Confucius  nor  a  Christ.  Nature’s  heart  has  been  discovered 
down  deep  in  her  bosom,  while  its  pulsations  have  been  taken, 
or  mistaken,  for  the  Infinite  One  who  moves  the  economy  of 
the  universe.  Paleontological  science  has  made  one  of  her 
boldest  dashes  along  the  line  of  zoological  research,  and  the 
result  of  the  explorations  is  some  sort  of  an  achievement  now 
known  as  Darwinian  evolution.  Concerning  this  product  of 
questionable  character  the  writer  proposes  to  make  a  few  in¬ 
quiries  and  offer  a  few  suggestions  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

What  is  evolution  ?  The  term  is  frequently  used  to  express 
the  idea  of  development,  or  the  unfolding,  by  growth,  of  that 
which  is  the  germ  form  of  life.  The  two  terms  have  been  used 
interchangeably,  and  were  employed  as  synonymous  until  the 
march  of  scientific  progress  made  it  necessary  for  scholarly 
men  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  these  distinct,  yet  inseparable 
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concepts.  Perhaps  it  was  the  appearance,  in  1871,  of  that 
startling  book,  The  Descent  of  Man ,  that  drove  the  scientific 
world  to  the  necessity  of  a  clearer  conception  and  corresponding 
definition  of  what  evolution  is  now  made  to  mean.  There  is  a 
growing  prevalence  of  the  view  that  the  cosmos  with  man  as  its 
apex  has  been  developed,  unfolded  or  evoluted  by  natural 
forces,  under  the  direction  of  natural  law.  This  view  is  held 
in  contradistinction  from  the  old  and  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  account  that  a  personal,  Infinite  God,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  ontologic  power,  and  by  acts  of  supernatural  energy 
“  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth/’  and  every  distinct  species 
of  animate  being. 

With  the  appearance  and  careful  study  of  The  Descent  of 
Man  a  radically  new  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  universe 
began  to  revolutionize  the  world’s  trend  of  thought.  A  new 
epoch  was  forced  into  the  history  of  human  research.  A  new 
crisis  arose  and  challenged  both  the  world  and  the  church  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  origin  and  the  process  by  which  and 
from  which  creation  has  been  or  is  being  brought  to  a  full 
actualization  of  its  idea  in  the  Divine  mind.  Thus  challenged, 
new  alignments  have  been  the  products  of  necessity.  The 
biologic,  zoologic  and  anthropologic  sciences  have  been  turned 
from  some  of  their  old  currents,  and  as  a  result,  theology,  the 
queen  of  all  sciences,  has  been  compelled  to  examine  itself  and 
raise  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  were  not  in  some  respects  manifestly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  truth  as  interpreted  by  this  new  evangel. 

This  theory  of  evolution  is,  however,  only  mediately  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Darwin’s  intellect  as  enriched  by  close  observation  and 
life-long  experimentation  in  seeking  after  the  hidden  forces 
and  laws  of  development  in  the  economy  of  nature.  He  was 
himself  the  more  immediate  product  of  that  objective  working 
force  which  is  constantly  revealing  itself  in  the  onflow  of  his¬ 
tory;  and  he  must  be  a  very  superficial  student  of  the  sub¬ 
strata  of  history  who  fails  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things 
and  note  the  evidence  of  that  objective  power  which  is  con- 
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stantly  asserting  itself  in  die  labors  and  discoveries  of  great 
men.  This  objective  force  in  the  world’s  development  not 
only  heaved  Charles  Robert  Darwin  to  the  surface  and  placed 
him  upon  the  stage  in  the  fulness  of  time  for  him  to  play  his 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  but  also  opened  the  way  for 
him,  as  a  star-actor,  by  sending  an  array  of  forerunners  to  per¬ 
form  the  preliminary  parts  in  the  work  which  a  partially  recog¬ 
nized  Providence  had  given  him  to  do,  as  well  as  to  prepare 
the  world  for  the  reception  of  the  new  scientific  gospel  which 
he  claims  to  have  received  from  nature’s  heart  through  his  ob¬ 
servation  of  natural  phenomena. 

Among  Darwin’s  predecessors  and  contemporary  coadjutors 
in  the  great  evolutionary  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  such  men  as  Erasmus  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Schaff- 
hausin,  Wallace,  Lyell,  Hooker,  Lubbock,  Huxley,  Fisk, 
Haeckel,  A.  Wilford  Hall  and  Asa  Gray.  Without  a  proper 
recognition  of  these  and  the  work  which  they  did,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  illustrious  character  of  Darwin  its 
proper  setting,  and  his  achievements  their  proper  place  upon 
the  page  of  the  historic  record  of  that  great  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  stirring  the  scien¬ 
tific  heavens,  and  sending  consternation  into  many  of  the  old 
traditional  orthodoxies  of  the  earth.  Taken  together  these  men 
constitute  a  group  of  either  bright  and  shining  lights  or  wand¬ 
ering  stars,  of  which  the  great  evolutionist  of  Shrewsbury  was 
by  far  the  most  central  and  distinguished  luminary. 

Besides  being  preceded,  surrounded  and  succeeded  by  scien¬ 
tists  in  sympathy  and  support  of  his  tremendous  undertaking 
in  the  field  of  biologic  research,  Mr.  Darwin  had  fallen  heir  to 
a  hereditary  force  through  a  long  and  strong  ancestral  line. 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  appearance  of  his 
Descent  of  Man  his  grandfather,  Erasmus  Darwin,  published 
his  Zoonomia  as  a  very  prophetic  announcement  of  more  thor¬ 
ough  things  to  come.  With  his  veins  full  of  inherited  energy 
and  his  environment  enriched  with  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tions,  Darwin  was  well  equipped  for  the  chosen  work  of  his 
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life.  And  right  industriously  did  he  employ  his  inherited  and 
acquired  powers  to  reach  the  end  of  his  great  ambition.  From 
the  time  he  stepped  aboard  the  Beagle  in  1831  until  he  passed 
into  the  unknown  hereafter,  he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  near  the  heart  of  nature,  to  hear  its  significant 
throbbings  and  learn  the  instructive  lessons  in  store  for  man. 
And  probably  there  never  was  a  student  in  nature’s  school  more 
honest  and  earnest  than  he  in  his  efforts  to  interpret  his  own 
apprehension  of  nature’s  forces  and  laws.  This  he  did  to  a 
skeptical  and  gainsaying  world. 

These  interpretations  Darwin  gave  to  the  world  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  works.  His  most  representative  and  oracular  works  are 
his  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection  and  Ths 
Descent  of  Man.  The  latter  indicates  his  most  advanced  and 
startling  position.  The  former  is  now  received  and  read  by 
scholarly  and  open-minded  men  as  the  standard  by  which  he  is 
adjudged  by  well  equipped  scientists  to  be  the  foremost  evo¬ 
lutionist  of  his  age.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he  has  been 
too  generally  estimated  by  the  thoughtless  and  prejudiced  part 
of  mankind  according  to  their  superficial  understanding  of 
what  his  disciples  and  critics  have  said  of  him  and  his  work. 
Some  of  these  were  scientific  students  in  the  field  of  biology, 
and  were  more  or  less  competent  to  perform  the  task  which  they 
undertook.  They  were  divisible  into  two  classes,  viz:  (1) 
Those  who  looked  upon  the  Darwinian  position  with  favor, 
followed  his  reasoning  with  sympathy  and  approval,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  conclusions  with  general  acquiescence.  Among 
these  were  Wallace,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Haeckel.  (2)  Such 
as  Nageli,  Agassiz,  Whewell,  A.  Wilford  Hall  and  Dr.  McCosh 
who  employed  all  their  natural  abilities  and  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments  to  show  that  Darwinism  was  incompatible  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  as  read  through  the  glasses  of  traditional 
orthodoxy. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  years  another  class  of  more 
modemly  pronounced  anti-Darwinians,  or  neo-Darwinians  of 
Europe  and  America  have  entered  the  arena  as  either  destruc- 
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tionists,  reconstructionists  or  substitutionists.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  Wolf,  Weismann,  Delage,  Henshaw,  Steinman 
and  Morgan.  While  some  of  these  have  been  able  to  strike 
partially  destructive  blows  at  the  Darwinian  theory  of  species¬ 
forming  evolution,  they  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  replace  it  with  anything  much  better.  The 
various  results  of  their  respective  efforts  are  another  practical 
proof  that  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  defective 
hypothesis  than  to  frame  a  theory  absolutely  impregnable 
against  the  assaults  of  more  thorough  and  scientific  criticism. 
Furthermore,  there  was  and  is  another  order  of  “  Darwina- 
phobes,”  superficial  thinkers,  many  of  whom  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  half-fiedged  clergymen  with  a  mere  smattering  of 
something  that  has  a  small  resemblance  to  science.  Many  of 
these  ranted  from  their  pulpits,  while  they  were  neither  able  to 
analyze  a  tulip  nor  dissect  a  tadpole. 

That  Darwin  was  well  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  he 
believed  himself  called,  and  to  which  he  assiduously  devoted 
his  life  has  probably  never  been  questioned  by  anyone  com¬ 
petent  to  pass  judgment  in  the  case;  and,  furthermore,  his 
ethical  endowments  were  manifestly  such  as  to  justify  his  well- 
merited  reputation  for  sincerity  of  purpose  and  scientific 
honesty.  His  published  works  show  that  he  was  desirous  of 
being  thorough  in  all  his  researches,  logical  in  his  reasoning 
and  cautious  in  the  conclusions  reached.  Moreover,  his  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  and  most  earnest  controversies  show  that 
he  was  neither  unduly  egotistic  nor  unreasonably  ambitious  for 
scientific  fame.  Hence,  whatever  his  opponents  may  think  of 
the  ingenious  theory  of  “  descent,”  they  generally  accord  to  its 
author  that  purity  of  motive  which  is  always  to  be  found 
among  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  high-toned  gentleman. 

Still  further,  it  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  great  nat¬ 
uralist  that  he  was  not  unsystematic  or  unmethodical  in  per¬ 
forming  his  work  as  a  scientific  searcher  after  the  truth  as  he 
sought  to  find  it  in  the  facts,  under  the  forces  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  However  much  men  may  differ  from 
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him  as  to  some  of  his  assumptions,  processes  and  conclusions, 
no  fairminded  scholar  has  yet  come  forward  charging  him  with 
madness  in  his  methods.  Upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  an 
essential  relationship  between  all  living  beings  in  one  ascend¬ 
ing  series,  thus  constituting,  in  some  sense,  an  organic  whole  of 
the  cosmos  as  it  culminates  in  man,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  order  of  investigation  which  he  followed  was  strictly  in 
agreement  with  that  general  assumption.  Starting  on  his  voy¬ 
age  aboard  the  Beagle  with  geological  observations  of  the  vol¬ 
canic  upheavals  in  South  America,  proceeding  to  the  study  of 
the  coral  reefs  of  the  ocean,  thence  into  the  botanic  and  zo¬ 
ological  realms  of  investigations,  he  was  systematic  in  his  re- 
seaTches. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Darwin  was  right 
in  his  conclusion  that  the  universe  exists,  not  as  a  mechanism, 
but  an  organism,  and  that  it  has  reached  its  present  condition 
through  the  action  of  forces  and  under  the  regulation  of  law 
operative  through  a  long  period  of  time.  The  day  of  sand- 
heap  cosmogonies  is  past.  They  have  either  been  laughed  out 
of  countenance  or  swept  from  the  stage  of  rational  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  accumulating  force  of  progressive  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  Neither  can  there  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  his 
“  survival  of  the  fittest,”  if  indeed  it  should  be  finally  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  dispute  that  the  fittest  always  and  everywhere 
survive.  Whether  such  “  survival  by  means  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  ”  has  a  foundation  sufficiently  broad  and  firm  and  logical 
to  support  his  Origin  of  Species  as  anything  more  than  an 
hypothesis  is  an  issue  now  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  The  jury 
will  bring  in  the  verdict  in  due  time.  In  the  meantime  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  expectant  public  will  continue  to  wonder  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  origin  of  strictly  new,  or  a  mere 
modification  of  old  species. 

While  it  might  be  possible  for  the  writer,  even  in  this  article 
of  limited  space,  to  point  out,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  many 
merits  and  many  more  mistakes  of  Darwinian  evolution,  as 
viewed  under  his  limited  vision,  he  does  not  claim  a  sufficientlv 
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thorough  and  broad  acquaintance  with  the  subject  for  a  com¬ 
manding  mastery  over  the  same.  To  acquire  and  possess  quali¬ 
fications  commensurate  for  such  a  task,  one  would  be  obliged  to 
take  a  long  voyage  on  a  Beagle ,  and  with  painstaking  observa¬ 
tions  spend  an  entire  lifetime  in  a  university  of  experimenta¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  one  who  may  lack 
some  of  these  advantages  and  equipments  is  necessarily  and 
absolutely  unqualified  to  walk  about  this  temple  of  an  exclu¬ 
sively  scientific  religion  which  aims  to  set  aside  and  supersede 
many  of  the  old  and  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Bible, 
the  record  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  mankind.  A  limitation 
of  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  law  respecting  the  court  of  a 
subordinate  realm  does  not  necessarily  disqualify  an  otherwise 
competent  judge  in  a  superior  court  from  sitting  in  judgment 
on  matters  involving  principles  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  any 
question  at  issue  in  the  lower  court.  Preceding  all  questions 
of  fact  and  of  law,  is  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  thereof.  Until  such  questions  are  settled,  we  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  may  be  permitted  to  at  least  look  down  into  the  forensic 
arena,  listen  to  the  stage-thunder  as  it  rolls  away  into  the  clouds 
of  confusion,  and,  like  Job’s  war-horse,  smell  the  battle  far 
away. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  still  further  that  there  are 
two  orders  or  realms  of  distinct  yet  inseparable  being  consti¬ 
tuting  the  great  universe ;  that  they  both  belong  to  the  one  great 
divine  plan  of  the  ages  and  point  forward  as  with  one  index 
finger  to  one  appointed  goal ;  that  the  one  realm  is  the  natural 
and  the  other  the  supernatural  order  of  being;  that  the  first 
may  be  termed  the  kingdom  of  nature,  under  the  category  of 
time  and  space,  and  the  second  the  kingdom  of  higher  entities, 
and  ruleth  over  all ;  that  each  kingdom  witnesseth  of  itself,  its 
substances,  its  forces  and  its  laws  according  to  the  capacity  and 
ability  of  its  subjects  to  receive  the  messages  of  information  it 
has  to  impart;  that  the  messages  of  the  lower  are  written  in 
fossils  and  rocks  and  plants  and  birds  and  beasts  and  babbling 
brooks,  and  of  the  other  in  the  special  message  or  messages  in 
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the  form  of  inspired  writings  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  and  the  “  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  where- 
unto  all  evolutionists  would  do  well  to  take  heed.” 

Furthermore,  it  could  be  just  as  reasonably  assumed  that 
the  messages  from  the  lower  kingdom  are  addressed  for  inter¬ 
pretation  to  all  men,  according  to  their  scientific  ability  to 
understand  them,  and  that  the  messages  from  the  higher  king¬ 
dom  are  addressed  or  committed  to  its  subjects  for  study  and 
interpretation,  according  to  their  power  to  understand  the 
higher  nature  and  significance  of  its  elements,  forces  and  laws ; 
that  the  power  for  understanding  and  interpreting  the  first  is 
vested  in  mere  natural  ability,  intellectual  acquirements  and 
scientific  equipments,  and  the  second  in  the  power  of  an  intelli- 
•  gent  faith  in  things  not  seen  through  the  natural  organs  of 
vision;  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  even  a  fully  quali¬ 
fied  teacher  in  either  realm,  whose  qualifications  are  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  his  own  realm,  to  attempt  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  questions  that  belong  primarily  to  the  other 
realm  or  kingdom. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  still  further  assumed  that  as  there  is 
manifest  development  or  evolution  in  both  of  the  aforesaid 
realms  or  kingdoms,  there  must  be  a  correspondingly  progres¬ 
sive  investigation  and  discovery  of  the  secrets  that  yet  remain 
locked  up  in  both  before  they  can  mutually  contribute  to  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  one  great  central  problem  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  This  desired  consummation  will  not  be  reached  until 
after  anti-Theism  in  the  world  and  unprogressive  orthodoxy 
in  the  church  shall  make  room  for  a  more  mutual  cooperation 
between  the  truly  Christian  scientist  and  the  scientific  Chris¬ 
tian.  While  justice  is  done  to  Moses  let  there  be  no  injustice 
to  Darwin.  The  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  the  latter  should 
not  be  that  his  theory  of  natural  selection,  leading  up  to  the 
“  descent  of  man  ”  is  inconsistent  with  his  group  of  facts,  but 
that  these  facts  are  confined  to  a  realm  too  limited  to  have 
competence  or  conclusive  weight  in  the  higher  court  of  wider 
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range  and  more  general  jurisdiction.  Therefore  it  does  not 
seem  presumptuous  to  modestly  affirm  that  one  of  the  mistakes 
of  Darwinian  evolution  is  its  want  of  an  inlet  or  starting  point. 
It  rejects  the  truth  of  biogenesis  or  the  existence  of  a  previous 
order  of  life  coming  down  from  the  infinite  or  supernatural 
realm,  and  then  claims  to  start  or  evolute  itself  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  protoplasmic  power  which  had  been  the  god  of  its  idol¬ 
atry  since  the  elder  Darwin  gave  the  world  his  Zodnomia  in 
1794,  and  the  appearance  of  the  more  astonishing  Philosophia 
Zodlogique  of  Lamarck  fifteen  years  later. 

The  last-mentioned  book  appeared  the  same  year  in  which 
Darwin  was  bom,  and  it  is  now  one  hundred  years  since  the 
world  began  to  try  to  understand  just  what  Jean  Baptiste 
Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet  de  Lamarck  really  intended  to  teach. 
Perhaps  his  writings  more  than  those  of  any  other  man  influ¬ 
enced  Darwin  in  developing  and  formulating  his  theory  of  the 
variation  of  species.  It  at  least  seems  fair  and  safe  to  place 
the  Prench  naturalist  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  scientists  who 
hold  to  the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  character 
rather  than  the  inheritance  of  a  generic  nature.  He  also  seems 
to  have  sown  the  seed  of  that  amusing  hypothesis — that  all 
spirits  whether  of  animals  or  men,  have  an  inherent  existence 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  are  capable  of  becoming  in¬ 
carnate  through  the  procreative  acts  of  their  already  embodied 
ancestors.  According  to  this  view  parents  have  nothing  more 
to  do  in  their  connubial  felicities  than  to  supply  their  pre¬ 
existent  sister-spirits  with  material  tabernacles  in  which  to 
dwell. 

Whatever  this  specific  theory,  it  must  be  said  of  Lamarck 
that  he  struggled  to  have  and  hold  a  conception  of  something 
prior  and  superior  to  an  atom  of  matter.  He  inquired  dili¬ 
gently  after  the  preexistent  order  and  nature  of  life.  In  this 
he  differed  from  some  others.  Dr.  Charlton  H.  Bastian  for  a 
while  occupied  a  central  position  on  the  speculative  stage  as 
the  fairest  representative  of  the  theory  that  all  life  was  spon¬ 
taneously  generated  in  the  womb  of  matter.  Professor 
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Haeckel,  of  Berlin,  defined  life  as  “  material  atoms  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  most  varied  manner."  Herbert  Spencer’s  concept 
of  life  was  “  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  to  external  relations.”  Dr.  Beale  satisfied  himself,  and 
a  few  others  who  have  permitted  themselves  to  think  within 
the  compass  of  a  circular  syllogism,  that  life  is  the  product  of 
bioplasts  or  little  specks  of  protoplasm  at  work  in  constructing 
cells  and  tissues  in  all  organic  forms  of  being.  Harvey’s  prov¬ 
erb,  "  Omne  animal  ex  ovo,”  although  seemingly  satisfactory 
for  a  while,  deservedly  lost  its  plausibility  because  some 
thoughtful  men  began  to  inquire  as  to  who  had  produced  the 
first  seed  or  laid  the  first  egg.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  great  English  physician  that  there  was  in  his  day 
an  old  hen  at  hand  to  lay  an  egg  and  set  him  up  in  the  business 
of  constructing  his  ephemeral  hypothesis. 

It  is  therefore  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether  Hr.  Dar¬ 
win  was  the  more  helped  or  hindered  by  the  hypotheses  which 
for  centuries  had  been  wrought  out  in  paleontology,  geology, 
botany,  zoology  and  biology,  and  transmitted  to  him  as  the 
heir  apparent  to  some  discovered  truth  and  more  unscientific 
travesty.  As  a  rule  the  student  of  nature  is  benefited  by  en¬ 
tering  into  the  inheritance  of  what  other  naturalists  have 
observed  and  left  on  record.  But  when  such  a  legacy  is  be¬ 
queathed  in  the  form  of  mere  assumptions,  contradictory 
theories  and  a  general  mass  of  heterogeneous  nonsense,  it  must 
be  bewildering,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  even  so  great  a  mind 
as  that  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin ;  and  the  fact  that  he  lived 
and  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  and  coadjutors  as  a  natural¬ 
ist  is  the  best  demonstration  on  record  of  his  “  survival  of  the 
fittest.” 

Darwinism  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  by  far  the 
most  carefully  spun  theory  of  evolution  yet  offered  to  the  world 
for  its  scientific  consideration  as  a  tentative  position  for  the 
work  of  the  future.  It  will  nevertheless  probably  pass  away 
before  the  advent  of  something  more  in  accord  with  the  in¬ 
visible  forces  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  more  worthy 
14 
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of  consideration  by  rational  men  and  schools  of  truly  scien¬ 
tific  thought.  Its  greatest  weakness  consists  in  its  failure  to 
take  into  full  and  proper  reckoning  many  of  the  real  and  more 
important  entities  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  Cob- 
houses  in  science,  like  false  hopes  in  religion,  are  built  upon 
the  sand  of  false  assumptions  ?  And  what  is  the  most 
fatal  of  all  these  assumptions  ?  That  all  substances  are  matter, 
that  nothing  in  nature  has  a  primitive  existence  except  that 
which  is  measurable  or  apprehensible  by  the  senses  or  demon¬ 
strable  by  either  chemical  analysis  or  tangible  test.  This,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  the  assumption  that  underlies  Darwinian 
evolution ;  and  at  this  point  we  part  company  with  the  sage  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  man  who  ignores  the  existence  of  intangible 
elements  and  invisible  entities  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  and 
the  individual  who  will  believe  nothing  in  religion  except  that 
which  he  can  comprehend  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  facul¬ 
ties,  are  half  brothers  in  the  broad  family  of  infidelity.  To  be 
or  not  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  immaterial  substance  is  the  very 
material  question  now  challenging  the  respectful  attention  and 
serious  consideration  of  scientific  inquiry.  Upon  this  Gibral¬ 
tar  of  truth  the  science  of  the  near  future  will  plant  its  artil¬ 
lery,  and  hurl  the  merited  missiles  of  destruction  upon  all 
theories  which  spin  their  webs  of  sophistry  from  mere  matter 
and  the  supposed  omnipotence  of  protoplasm.  Upon  this  point 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  science  not  falsely  so- 
called  ;  and  upon  this  same  point  it  is  proposed  to  hang  a  few 
of  the  false  prophets  of  defective  evolution  as  a  merciful  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  others  not  to  pass  that  way. 

Materialistic  evolution !  Plow  different  from  the  cosmology 
bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter.  The  Hebrew  scribe  wrote  and  “  endured  as  seeing 
the  invisible,”  and  consequently  his  cosmogony  demonstrates 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  thing  in  that  line.  According  to 
Moses,  another  distinct  element  had  entered  into  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  God’s  man.  It  was  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  hu¬ 
manity.  That  was  God’s  act  of  involution  making  evolution 
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possible.  Hence  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  “  descent  of  man  ” 
will  continue  to  “  endure  ”  long  after  the  rubbish  of  material¬ 
ism  has  been  dropped  into  the  waste-basket  as  a  part  of  that 
accumulation  of  “  wood,  hay  and  stubble  ”  the  burning  of 
which  is  to  “  try  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.”  And, 
Oh  what  a  scampering  of  disappointed  rats  will  seek  exit  from 
the  combustible  old  building  when  wrapped  in  the  flames  of  the 
last  conflagration !  Think  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
the  heterogenist  as  over  against  the  living  product  of  Jehovah’s 
creative  fiat.  Think  of  Beale’s  bioplasts  at  work  in  building 
cells  without  a  vital  force  to  wield  the  hammer  of  their  archi¬ 
tectural  operations,  in  contra-distinction  from  the  work 
wrought  by  the  plastic  hand  of  a  Personal  Creator.  Think  of 
Bastian’s  abiogenesis,  of  the  heterogenesis  of  de  Vries,  and  of 
the  orthogenesis  of  Hageli  or  Eimer,  as  over  against  biogenesis, 
which  assumes  the  existence  of  a  previous  order  of  life  in  and 
from  an  infinite  source.  Think  of  a  material  atom  as  the 
womb  of  all  living  species  of  plant  and  animal  being,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  truth  taught  by  Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Bauch 
in  his  Psychology ,  p.  22,  “  That  all  life  is  a  plastic  power 
placed  in  matter  by  the  Divine  will.” 

FT o  wonder  that  Osborn  despaired  of  all  rational  hope  in  his 
final  futile  attempts  to  solve  his  paleontologic  problem  without 
an  assumed  “  Unknown  factor.”  *  Bo  wonder  that  some  of  the 
German  evolutionists  called  for  an  Allmacht  to  help  them  out 
of  their  biologic  wilderness.  Darwinism  must  empty  itself  of 
its  agnostic  emptiness  and  rise  up  into  the  invisible  realm  of 
being  in  search  after  and  recognition  of  that  indispensable  life- 
principle  which  alone  can  incite  matter  to  perform  its  passive 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hot  until  then  will  organic 
evolution  be  able  to  stand  forth  and  go  forth  to  be  fully  glori¬ 
fied  in  the  light  of  obvious  and  manifest  truth.  This  it  must 
do  to  prevent  itself  from  being  lost  in  merited  oblivion.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  general  science  of  biology  must  re-adjust  the 
angle  of  its  erratic  vision  in  order  to  catch  a  new  and  needful 
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inspiration  from  the  throbbings  of  that  Infinite  heart  that  pul¬ 
sates  in  the  bosom  of  the  Absolute  One. 

The  prevalence  of  this  materialistic  element  in  science  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  realm  of  biology.  It  is  observed  in 
every  department  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  various  branches 
of  physics  are  helplessly  dominated  by  the  power  of  material¬ 
ism.  Light,  heat  and  sound  are  still  regarded  as  the  products 
of  molecular  motion.  Professor  Tait  in  his  Unseen  Universe 
knows  no  substance  except  matter  in  the  terrestrial  constitu¬ 
tion  of  things.  Tyndall,  Helmholtz,  Meyer  and  Sedley  Tay¬ 
lor,  as  world-renowned  acousticians,  chanted  their  Te  Deurns 
to  the  materialistic  god  of  their  blind  idolatry.  Sir  William 
Thomson,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  physical  science  in  gen¬ 
eral,  was  the  popular  apostle  of  the  doctrine  that  the  atom  is  the 
womb  of  all  impulsion.  Haeckel  and  Huxley  proclaimed  the 
omnipotence  of  the  helpless  little  molecule.  Hence  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Darwin  was  governed  largely  by  his  environ¬ 
ments,  notwithstanding  all  his  natural  ability,  ethical  endow¬ 
ments  and  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  in  his  long  school 
of  observation  and  rare  opportunities  for  experimentation. 

Hence  Darwin’s  hypothesis  should  not  he  regarded  as  show¬ 
ing  a  fully  sufficient  mastery  of  the  subject  he  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  treatment.  His  theory  can  never  be  proven 
true.  If,  as  he  seems  to  have  taught,  new  species  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  fortuitous  working  combination  of  factors,  such 
as  “  variation,”  “  adaptation,”  “  natural  selection  ”  and  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,”  what  would  become  of  the  said  species 
should  this  combination  be  broken  up  by  some  equally  fortui¬ 
tous  dropping  out  of  one  or  more  of  its  elements  ?  Would  not 
such  a  new-creative-by-chance  species  revert  to  the  more  perma¬ 
nent  class  of  original  species  from  which  they  had  been 
fortuitously  developed  or  reproduced?  In  the  meantime  it 
might  not  be  irrational  to  submit  whether  or  not  the  alleged 
new  species  was  anything  more  than  a  mere  temporary  modi¬ 
fication  of  an  old  species  originally  brought  into  existence  by 
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the  creative  fiat  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning  made  every¬ 
thing  “  after  its  kind.” 

There  are  a  few  terms  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  clear  by  definition  or  illustration, 
yet  the  illustration  would  be  only  approximately  adequate  for 
such  purposes.  So  far  as  a  layman  in  this  Darwinian  Church 
may  be  able  to  understand  and  define  such  mystic  phraseology 
they  may  be  partially  explained  as  follows :  A  stream  of  water 
in  pushing  its  way  to  the  ocean  for  some  reason  encounters 
obstacles  which  causes  it  to  fluctuate  and  vary  its  course.  This 
is  “  variation.”  It  thus  fluctuates  because  it  adapts  itself  to 
a  course  of  less  resistance.  This  is  “  adaptation.”  Passing  on 
thus  by  the  way  of  the  least  resistance  it  avoids  a  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy.  This  is  “  natural  selection.”  But  what 
is  this  energy  thus  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage  ?  It  is 
the  unseen  yet  substantial  foi'ce  of  gravity.  Darwinism  knows 
of  no  invisible  force  for  the  further  onflow  of  its  helpless 
theory.  Darwin  was  an  agnostic.  He  neither  affirms  nor  de¬ 
nies  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Allmacht  or  “  unknown 
factor.”  His  theory  has  no  room  for  such  a  casual  element. 
It  starts  without  propulsion  and  ends  in  the  quagmire  of  con¬ 
fusion.  The  weight  of  genuine  Christian  scholarship  can 
never  be  brought  to  the  support  of  such  a  theory  of  evolution. 

As  already  intimated,  in  the  last  analysis  of  Darwinism  the 
final  judgment  will  be  recorded  high  in  the  chancery  of  heaven 
and  heralded  down  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  rational  uni¬ 
verse  that  it  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  want¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  truth;  and  that  its 
greatest  defect  is  its  failure  to  distinguish,  without  separation, 
between  different  realms  of  being,  and  to  properly  recognize  the 
great  gulf  that  the  Infinite  Jehovah  has  fixed  between  them. 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
thorough  and  sane  student  of  God’s  way  in  the  world.  The 
process  of  evolution  can  never  transcend  its  proper  limitations, 
and  continue  in  the  next  higher  realm  until  the  higher  stoops 
down  to  its  assistance.  This  is  not  natural,  but  supernatural 
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selection.  The  inorganic  cannot  rise  up  of  itself  and  become 
organic;  the  irrational  cannot  leap  over  its  own  bounds  and 
become  rational;  the  finite  cannot  pass  into  and  take  rank 
under  the  category  of  the  infinite;  much  less  can  cold,  inert 
and  immobile  matter  transmute  itself  into  even  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life.  “  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  only  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.”  In  the 
above  proposition,  the  Great  Philosopher  of  Galilee  laid  down 
a  broad  principle,  and  gave  statutorial  form  to  a  general  law 
that  governs  all  constitutional  classifications.  And  yet  in  the 
very  face  of  this  law,  as  well  as  in  the  increasing  brilliancy  of 
its  light,  Darwinism,  like  the  tower  on  Shinar’s  plain,  has 
made  just  progress  enough  to  crown  its  apex  with  a  confusion 
of  tongues. 

Darwinism  not  only  committed  a  great  blunder;  it  has  also 
perpetrated  a  wrong  against  its  own  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  persistency  of  force  and  the  continuity  of  law.  Instead  of 
availing  itself  of  the  help  reaching  down  from  the  higher  realm 
of  being,  it  ignorantly  ignores  and  seemingly  despises  that 
which  it  needs  to  round  itself  out  in  the  beauty  of  a  legitimate 
conclusion.  “  It  is,”  says  Dr.  John  Williamson  Uevin,  “  the 
order  of  things  in  heaven,  reaching  down  into  the  condition  of 
things  on  earth,  that  serves  to  impart  to  these  any  significance 
they  can  ever  have  in  the  way  of  resemblance  to  heavenly 
things.”  Indeed,  without  “  the  order  of  things  in  heaven  ” 
“  the  condition  of  things  on  earth  ”  would  have  no  upward  out¬ 
let  into  the  realm  of  continuous  progress.  Ignorant  of  this 
truth,  Darwinism  starts  without  God,  and  ends  without  a  goal. 
Unless  evolution  so  comes  to  know  the  day  of  its  visitation  as 
to  be  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  heavenly  world  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  orders  of  being, 
it  will  ultimately  exhaust  itself  in  a  fruitless  search  after  the 
missing  link,  or  lose  itself  in  the  wilderness  of  agnosticism. 

The  writer  believes  in  what  he  understands  to  be  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory  of  creation,  when  the  theory  is  not  too  sweep¬ 
ing  in  its  claims.  This  theory,  when  properly  interpreted, 
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does  not  permit  the  anthropoid  monkey  to  transcend  its  lim¬ 
itations,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  man-ape  is  a 
degenerate  from  the  human  race.  Such  transcension,  however, 
would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  an  evolution,  but  restoration. 
We  would  sooner  have  our  scientific  orthodoxy  called  into 
question  than  to  endorse  any  theory  that  involves  the  logical 
and  blasphemous  thought  that  the  blood  of  Calvary  coursed  its 
way  down  the  ages  through  the  veins  of  an  ape. 

As  J esus  Christ  meets  humanity  at  the  highest  possible  self- 
attained  altitude  and  carries  it  forward  and  upward  until  it 
becomes  “  complete  in  him,”  so  must  God’s  work,  begun  in  na¬ 
ture,  find  its  help  and  reach  its  completion  in  the  supernatural. 
The  two  are  thus  correlated  in  the  general  ordination  of  things. 
In  such  correlation,  the  two  must  be  studied  as  organic  parts 
of  the  whole.  Truly  Christian  Science  and  genuinely  Scien¬ 
tific  Christianity  must  cooperate  in  mutual  confidence  in  order 
to  be  glorified  together.  A  correct  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  book  of  nature  must  be  seen  to  harmonize  with  a  correct 
exegesis  of  the  inspired  Scriptures  before  rational  intelligence 
can  clearly  see  and  fully  admire  the  unfolding  purpose  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  in  the  resplendence  of  everlasting  truth. 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 
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THE  BIBLE  VIEWED  DEVOTION  ALLY. 

JAMES  M.  MULLAN. 

The  Bible  is  a  comprehensive  hook  and  may  he  viewed  vari¬ 
ously.  Erom  the  standpoint  of  religion  it  has  generally  been 
viewed  doctrinally,  ethically  and  devotionally.  The  doctrinal 
and  ethical  aspects  of  the  Bible  have  largely  monopolized  our 
deliberate  attention,  but  unconsciously  its  devotional  use  has 
been  predominant.  In  this  matter^  as  in  many  others,  the 
heart  has  been  our  best  guide,  for  the  Bible  is  primarily  and 
fundamentally  a  book  of  devotion.  Viewed  doctrinally  the 
Bible  is  a  standard  of  faith ;  viewed  ethically  it  is  a  standard 
of  conduct :  but  it  is  neither ;  it  is  a  dynamic  of  faith  and  con¬ 
duct.  Standards  of  faith  and  of  conduct  are  both  essential 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
pursuit  of  life  that  we  know  what  it  is  both  true  to  believe  and 
right  to  do,  and  the  standards  of  faith  and  conduct  from  age 
to  age  serve  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  Bible  is  a  perennial 
source  of  light  and  inspiration  for  both.  Yet  it  is  neither  a 
creed  nor  a  code,  but  a  power.  The  supremacy  of  the  Bible 
lies  in  its  ability  to  produce  a  life  that  is  true  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  any  age  or  people  which  it  likewise  helps  to  create. 
It  is  this  that  we  understand  by  the  devotional  view  of  the 
Bible. 

And  what  the  Bible  is  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  apart 
from  and  independent  of  dogmatic  considerations.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience  and  not  of  theory.  Its  power  upon  hu¬ 
man  life  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  views  of  men  or  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  councils  concerning  its  origin  and  nature.  It  carries 
within  itself  its  own  efficacy.  It  moves  in  the  realm  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  not  of  creeds  and  theories.  Such  utterances  as  the 
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following  are  characteristic:  “  I  have  found  in  it  words  for  my 
inmost  thoughts,  songs  for  my  joy,  utterance  for  my  bitter 
griefs  and  pleadings  for  my  shame  and  feebleness.”1  A  busy 
and  successful  New  York  lawyer,  writing  to  his  pastor  con¬ 
cerning  favorite  passages  of  Scripture,  spoke  of  how  the  Bible 
had  furnished  him  with  many  a  rod  and  staff  that  proved  a 
comfort  to  him  in  numerous  trying  hours  and  said :  “  During 
the  war,  when  the  season  of  discouragement  and  impending 
disaster  was  upon  us,  the  verse,  6  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil 
tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,'  was  a  staff  to 
walk  with  many  a  dark  day.  When  death  took  away  our  child 
and  left  us  almost  heart-broken,  I  found  another  staff  in  the 
promise  that  though  ‘  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning.1  When  in  impaired  health,  I  was  ex¬ 
iled  for  a  year,  not  knowing  whether  I  should  be  permitted  to 
return  to  my  home  and  my  work  again,  I  took  with  me  this 
staff  which  never  failed,  ‘  He  knoweth  the  thoughts  that  he 
thinketh  toward  thee,  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil.1  And 
in  times  of  special  danger  or  doubt,  when  human  judgment 
has  seemed  to  be  set  at  naught,  I  have  found  it  easy  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  this  staff,  ‘  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength.1  And  in  emergencies,  when  there  has  seemed  to 
be  no  adequate  time  either  for  deliberation  or  for  action,  I  have 
never  found  that  this  staff  has  failed  me,  ‘  He  that  believeth 
shall  not  make  haste.1  112  Those  of  us  who  have  used  the  Bible 
in  this  way,  I  am  sure,  can  bear  the  same  testimony  to  its 
power.  It  was  Renan  who  said,  that,  after  all,  the  Bible  is  the 
great  Book  of  Consolation  for  humanity.  Human  experience 
bears  equally  eloquent  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Bible  to 
quicken  the  conscience,  to  search  the  soul  and  reveal  a  man  to 
himself,  to  awaken  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  a 
loathing  of  sin  and  a  longing  for  God  and  immortality;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  deepest  and  truest  needs  of  the 
soul — “  a  source  of  inward  joy,  a  strength  for  life,  and  a  hope 
which  shines  beyond  death  itself.” 

1  Dr.  Watson,  God’s  Message  to  the  Human  Soul. 

2  Austin  Abbott,  quoted  in  The  Outlook,  September  5,  1908,  p.  38  f. 
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These  are  facts  of  experience  which  the  Bible  is  powerful 
to  effect  and  maintain,  and  it  is  these  experiences,  regardless 
of  the  theories  of  men  or  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  concern¬ 
ing  it,  that  have  given  the  Bible  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  all  mankind  wherever  it  is  known ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  to  account  for  this  power  that  the  theories 
and  doctrines  concerning  the  Bible  have  sprung  up.  The  ex¬ 
periences  are  first  and  primary :  they  are  also  abiding ;  the  doc¬ 
trines  concerning  the  book  that  has  produced  them  are  secon¬ 
dary  and  changeable. 

The  Bible  possesses  this  power  of  life  because  it  is  itself  the 
record  of  human  experiences.  This  is  the  secret  of  its  power. 
It  produces  and  maintains  among  men  the  experiences  out  of 
which  it  has  sprung.  The  Bible  is  not  a  philosophy  of  life: 
its  power  is  not  that  of  abstract  ideals.  Its  phenomena  have 
played  a  real  part  in  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  real  men  and 
women.  We  have  here  portrayed  actual  life;  we  have  here 
expressed  the  experiences  of  living  men.  The  stuff  of  the 
Bible  is  the  stuff  of  which  human  life  is  made  up. 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  two 
phases  of  the  Scriptures.  Failure  to  make  this  distinction  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  to-day 
concerning  them.  The  Bible  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  record  of 
human  experience,  as  we  have  said.  As  such  it  is  a  literature. 
It  is  the  literature  of  the  Israelitish  people  and  the  early 
Christian  Church.  It  is  a  great  classic  literature,  “  extended 
and  varied/’  “  vast  and  variant,”  a  “  parti-colored  product  of 
various  ages  and  various  minds.”  It  is  a  library  of  produc¬ 
tions  covering  a  period  of  many  centuries,  and  containing 
nearly  all  kinds  of  literary  material.  Moreover  it  is  a  select 
library,  a  choice  collection  of  books  that  won  their  place  by  the 
test  of  time  and  experience.  The  Bible  has  had  a  very  natural 
history  in  the  stages  of  oral  tradition,  composition,  redaction 
and  collection  until  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
FTew  Testaments  was  given  to  the  world.  It  will  not  do  to 
deny  this  at  the  present  advanced  stage  of  biblical  knowledge. 
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The  historical  spirit,  which  has  been  correctly  styled  a  “  true 
kind  of  piety,”  has  established  this  beyond  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  all  save  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  missing  the  truth.  The 
Bible  is  found  to  be  a  literature  with  an  origin  and  history 
similar  to  other  known  literatures,  having  sprung  up  out  of 
historic  conditions  and  “  conforming  to  the  general  law  that  a 
literature  must  be  the  expression  of  society,  that  it  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  soul  of  a  people  and  from  the  drama  of  its  his¬ 
tory.”3  It  has  grown  out  of  the  experiences  of  human  souls, 
under  definite  conditions  of  human  life,  and  is  expressed  in 
human  language.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  hold  that  the 
Bible  is  a  “  miraculous  collection  of  miraculous  books,”  a 
series  of  “  miraculously  given  oracles.” 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  in  consequence  of  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  we  have  lost  our  Bible.  It  is  true  that  we  have  lost  the 
traditional  Bible,  conceived  of  as  supernaturally  communicated 
by  God  to  certain  men  as  His  chosen  vehicles,  much  as  a  man 
dictates  a  letter  to  his  stenographer — “  God’s  letter  to  man¬ 
kind.”  This  book  of  magic,  and  with  it  many  superstitions 
concerning  it,  we  have  lost  or  are  fast  losing.  It  is  related  of 
John  Wesley  that  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  decide 
whether  he  would  go  to  Ipswich  to  preach  he  stuck  a  pin  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  and  the  text  that  first  struck  his 
eye  he  accepted  as  the  answer  to  his  question.  If  he  happened 
on  the  words,  “  So  he  (Jonah)  paid  the  fare  thereof  and  went 
down,”  then  Wesley  went  down  to  Ipswich;  but  if  upon  the 
words,  “  Let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not  go  down,”  then 
Wesley  went  not  down  to  Ipswich.  If  at  first  he  got  nothing 
that  seemed  to  answer  his  query  he  sought  until  he  found  or 
until  by  symbolical  interpretation  he  was  able  to  discern  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  We  have  all  known  something  of  this  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  a  misuse  of  them.  There  are  still 
those  who  are  claiming  to  unlock  the  hidden  mystery  of  the 
Bible  by  the  use  of  a  wonderful  “  key  ”  which  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  them,  and  many  more  who  are  obsessed  with  the  idea 

3  Sabatier,  Religions  of  Authority ,  p.  239. 
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of  a  magical  power  which  attaches  to  the  Book  and  its  words 
as  if  they  could  do  one  harm  or  good.  But  this  is  obsolescent. 
The  Bible  is  a  literature,  not  an  oracle,  and  its  meaning  it  is 
possible  to  find  only  by  the  same  methods  of  interpretation  that 
have  everywhere  else  been  accepted  and  are  in  use.  It  is  true 
that  the  old  traditional  Bible  is  being  destroyed  but  in  its  stead 
we  are  getting  a  new  and  living  book  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  its  individuals  and  peoples  are  clearly  seen  and 
understood,  a  Book  of  Life  all  the  more,  because  it  ministers 
to  us  at  the  level  of  our  intellectual  attainments  in  other  fields 
and  spheres  of  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  not  only  a  literature  but  a 
peculiar  literature ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  that  which  makes  it 
distinctive  among  the  literatures  of  the  world  and  the  ages. 
It  is  a  religious  literature,  and  among  religious  literatures  it  is 
unique. 

As  we  have  said  the  Bible  is  the  product  of  human  experi¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  the  human  experience  of  God.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  universal  subject,  of  human  interest  is  that  of 
life.  The  problem  of  humanity  is  the  problem  of  living.  It  is 
a  problem  millenniums  older  than  the  Bible.  Men  lived  and 
were  concerned  to  live  well  before  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
Hebrew  people  sprang  up.  But  no  people  ever  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  business  of  life  as  these  people  and  their  last  best 
offspring,  Jesus  of  Hazareth,  the  perfect  fruit  and  flower  of  a 
religious  nation,  the  incarnation  of  a  national  and  racial 
genius.  The  record  of  their  achievements  is  the  Bible,  and  it 
contains  the  answer  to  the  question  of  life  as  it  was  wrought 
out  by  this  wonderful  people ;  namely,  that  life  is  only  life  in¬ 
deed  when  it  is  lived  in  God,  when  it  recognizes  Him  as  the 
supreme  reality,  when  it  confronts  Him  as  a  stern  necessity, 
and  answers  all  questions  and  solves  all  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  Him  who  is  at  once  “  the  All-Great  and  the  All- 
Loving  too.” 

The  Bible  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  the  record  of 
the  response  in  history  of  a  people  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
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God’s  presence  and  prompting  in  humanity.  Pascal  has  a 
much-quoted  saying,  “  Thou  wouldst  not  seek  Me,  hadst  thou 
not  already  found  Me.”  The  Psalmist  before  him  said  the 
same  thing,  and  in  saying  it  expressed  the  marked  trait  of  a 
whole  people.  “  When  thou  saidst,  Seek  ye  my  face ;  my  heart 
said  unto  thee,  Thy  face,  Jehovah,  will  I  seek”  (Ps.  17 :  8). 
The  Bible  records  the  response  of  a  people  to  that  Universal 
Presence  which  draws  men  to  seek  Him,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him.  The  stories  of  the  Patriarchs, 
for  example,  as  it  has  been  said,  are  told  in  Genesis,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  successful  stock-farmers,  but  because  they 
were  pioneers  in  the  quest  of  the  soul  for  God.  And  it  is  as 
seekers  after  God  that  we  have  in  this  same  book  the  words 
and  the  works  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  It  is  the  record  of 
aspiration  and  desire  of  a  people  such  as  is  expressed  in  the 
prayer  of  Moses:  “  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory,”  in 
the  cry  of  Job:  “  Oh  that  I  knew  wThere  I  might  find  Him,” 
and  in  the  request  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus:  “  Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.”  It  is  this,  and  more.  For  at  the 
same  time  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  God’s  making  Himself 
known  and  letting  Himself  be  found,  from  the  faintest 
glimpses,  as  men  were  capable  of  seeing,  to  the  full  vision 
when  the  veil  was  lifted  from  His  face  in  him  who  could  say, 
“  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  Or  to  put  it 
in  the  words  of  another,  the  Bible  is  “  the  history  of  God  Him¬ 
self  taking  possession  of  the  human  soul,  becoming  the  inmate 
of  the  human  consciousness  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Christ  to  be  identified  with  it.”4 

It  is  this  two-fold  spirit,  seen  to  be  one  and  the  same  spirit, 
that  characterizes  the  Bible  throughout  and  characterizes  it 
above  all  other  religious  writings.  Various  parts  of  the  Bible 
differ  in  the  degree  to  which  this  is  true  but  this  is  the  im- 
forming  and  harmonizing  spirit  of  the  whole,  and  the  thread 
on  which  its  parts,  otherwise  very  divergent,  hold  together. 
This  is  the  Bible  viewed  devotionally,  and  it  is  not  only  not 

4  Sabatier,  ibid.,  p.  24. 
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lost  to  us  by  the  application  of  the  critical  method  but  it  never 
will  be  lost  to  us,  seeing  that  it  is  rooted  in  the  life  of  God  in 
the  souls  of  men.  Criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  and 
cannot  touch  it.  Dr.  Dods  says  that  after  Dr.  Martineau  had 
cut  away  from  the  Gospels  ten  times  more  than  a  sober  criti¬ 
cism  warrants  he  was  still  constrained  to  say,  “  No  one  can 
affect  ignorance  of  what  Jesus  was;  enough  is  saved  to  plant 
His  personality  in  a  clear  space,  distinct  from  all  that  history, 
or  even  fiction  presents.”  With  the  same  confidence  he  quotes 
Robertson  Smith.  “  So  long  as  we  go  to  Scripture  only  to 
find  God  and  His  redeeming  love  mirrored  before  the  eve  of 
faith,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  find  living,  self-evi¬ 
dencing,  infallible  truth  in  every  part  of  it,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  else,”  and  adds  for  himself  that  we  need  have  no  fear 
what  criticism  can  do,  for  “  the  knowledge  of  God  actually 
conveyed  to  all  who  read  the  Gospels  cannot  be  taken  away, 
and  that  knowledge  is  life  eternal.”5  Criticism  has  destroyed 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous  notion  of  the  Bible  and  with 
this  has  cut  away  many  superstitions  that  have  sprung  out  of 
this  conception,  but  it  is  creating  the  Bible  anew  and  making 
it  a  living  book  of  power  again  among  men.  Those  who  have 
experienced  its  power  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  work 
of  criticism  and  accepting  established  results,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  greatest  love  and  tenderest  regard  for  this 
venerable  book,  though  surrendering,  as  they  must,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  supernatural  nature  and  miraculous  origin.  Their 
experience  agrees  with  that  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  inspiration  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  “  The  Bible 
will  ever  be  the  book  of  power,  the  marvellous  book,  the  book 
above  all  others.  It  will  ever  be  the  light  of  the  mind  and  the 
bread  of  the  soul.  Neither  the  superstitions  of  some  nor  the 
religious  negations  of  others  have  been  able  to  harm  it.  If 
there  is  anything  certain  in  the  world,  it  is  that  the  destinies 
of  the  Bible  are  linked  with  the  destinies  of  holiness  on  earth.”6 

5  See  The  Bible,  Its  Origin  and  Nature,  p.  155  ff. 

8  Quoted  of  Edmond  Scherer  by  Sabatier,  ibid.,  p.  249. 
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Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  recent  book,  Sixty  Years  with  the  Bible, 
permits  us  to  witness  his  own  passing  from  the  old  view  to  the 
new,  in  order  that  we  may  share  with  him  a  stronger  confidence 
in  the  Bible  than  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  upon  the  ancient  view 
of  it.  “  The  question/’  he  says,  “  of  its  religious  value  is  not 
an  open  question,  and  we  must  not  act  as  if  it  were.  It  is  a 
gift  of  God  that  will  abide.” 

But  now  what  has  been  both  implied  and  suggested  in  this 
discussion  ought  to  be  definitely  stated,  namely,  that  in  the 
devotional  view  of  the  Bible  it  is  not  the  critical  but  the  spirit¬ 
ual  function  that  is  primary.  That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the 
Bible  for  actual  life  depends  ultimately  upon  the  disposition 

of  mind  which  one  maintains  toward  it.  The  well-known  sav- 

«/ 

ing,  attributed  to  Coleridge,  that  if  you  wish  to  be  assured  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  you  must  try  it,  applies  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  A  man  may  know  all  about  the  text  and  answer 
to  his  own  satisfaction  all  the  problems  that  Biblical  criticism 
has  raised  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  book,  as  he 
may  be  able  to  read  the  various  books  in  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  yet  be  no  richer  in  the  possession 
of  life.  Likewise,  as  we  all  know,  many  an  unlettered  man  has 
found  more  in  the  Bible  that  ministers  to  life  than  some  of 
the  most  scholarly  of  its  students.  This,  however,  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  scholarship  is  making  the  Bible  more  val¬ 
uable  for  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  Neither  does 
it  deny  the  fact  that  intellectual  ability  and  effort  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  understanding  of  it.  But  it  does  emphasize  the 
truth  that  ultimately  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  terms  of  life 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  mind  and  not  the  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment.  Scholarship  has  its  place,  but  in  the  realm 
of  spiritual  achievement  it  is  no  substitute  for  the  spirit  that 
yearns  only  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  not  the 
critic  or  the  scholar,  as  such,  but  the  child  that  enters  the 
kingdom  of  life  to  which  the  Bible  is  an  open  door. 

Therefore,  as  a  writer  advises,  “  just  read  the  Bible  as  you 
read  the  book  of  nature — contemplate  it,  feel  it,  yield  your- 
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self  to  its  influence,  learn  to  love  it,  caress  it,  and  let  its  mighty 
heart-beat  reach  your  soul :  you  will  quickly  find  that  it  speaks 
to  you  as  no  other  literature  does,  and  fills  you  with  a  strength 
you  have  not  gained  in  any  other  way.” 7  Such  a  use  of  the 
Bible  is  sure  to  discern  that  here  is  a  Word  of  God — not  the 
only  Word  of  God,  for  God  speaks  through  many  channels  to 
those  who  have  ears  that  hear;  but  still  a  true  Word  of  God, 
laden  with  possibilities  of  life  found  nowhere  else.  “  He  that 
has  lost  his  God  can  find  Him  again  in  this  book,  and  toward 
him  who  has  never  known  Him  it  wafts  the  breath  of  the 
Divine  Word,”  writes  Heine  after,  it  is  said,  he  had  himself 
come  into  the  light  through  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  To  all 
such  seekers  the  Bible  as  ever  is  still  a  light  unto  their  path  to 
guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

7  Selleck,  The  New  Appreciation  of  the  Bible,  p.  289  f. 
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socinianism  and  evangelical  Protestant¬ 
ism  COMPARED. 

GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS. 

Domer  says :  “  The  intellectual  founder  of  Socinianism 
was  Lelio  Sozzini.  His  nephew,  Fausto  Sozzini,  was  its  ec¬ 
clesiastical  organizer.”  Both  men,  however,  were  indebted  to 
notable  forerunners  and  contemporaries  who  together  repre¬ 
sented  an  anti-Catholic  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  spirit  it  was  a  protest  against  Catholic  dogmatism,  and  an 
effort  to  restore  biblical  Christianity.  Its  ideals  and  aims 
were  expressed  in  favorite  Latin  phrases,  such  as  renascens 
pietas ,  restitutio  Christ ianismi,  ex  fontibus  prcedicare ,  and  ad 
forties.  At  first  the  Anabaptists  and  the  anti-Trinitarians 
were  not  sharply  separated  and  coincided  in  their  views  on 
many  points.  In  time,  however,  distinct  sects  crystallized  out 
of  an  originally  vague  and  undefined  movement. 

The  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  first  rank,  Michael  Servetus 
the  Spaniard  excepted,  were  cultured  Italians  who,  under  the 
influence  of  humanism,  criticized  the  theology  of  Rome  and 
attempted  to  simplify  and  reconstruct  it.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  were  Camillo,  Renato,  Gentili,  Gribaldo,  Occhino, 
Alciato,  Blandrata  and  the  two  Sozzini.  They  were  educated 
physicians,  lawyers,  or  school  masters.  In  their  secret  meet¬ 
ings  they  discussed  medieval  theology — the  doctrines  of  the 
Atonement,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Person  of  Christ  in  particu¬ 
lar.  In  view  of  these  facts  one  feels  the  force  of  Lindsay’s 
statement1  in  reference  to  this  group  of  men :  “  They  were  all 
men  who  had  been  driven  to  reject  the  Roman  Church  because 
of  its  corruptions  and  immoralities,  and  who  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  any  other  universal  Christian  society.  Men  of  pure 

1 A  History  of  the  Reformation,  II.,  p.  425. 
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lives,  pious  after  their  own  fashion,  they  never  had  any  idea 
of  what  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Reformation  thought  of  what 
real  religion  was.  It  never  dawned  on  them  that  the  sum  of 
Christianity  is  the  God  of  grace,  manifest  in  Christ,  accessible 
to  every  believing  soul,  and  unwavering  trust  on  man’s  part. 
Their  interest  in  religion  was  almost  exclusively  intellectual.” 

While  these  men  differed  from  the  conservative  German  and 
Swiss  reformers,  they  nevertheless  represented  more  than  a 
passing  opposition  to  Catholicism,  and  stood  for  a  type  of 
Christianity  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In 
spite  of  bitter  persecutions  in  many  lands,  it  is  possible  to 
trace  a  line  of  succession  through  the  centuries  from  the  Soz- 
zini  to  Eliot  A  comparison  of  the  evangelical  and  the  Socin- 
ian  system,  as  interpreted  by  their  leaders  in  the  authoritative 
doctrinal  statements,  may  throw  light  not  only  on  their  past 
relations,  but  also  on  present  theological  tendencies. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  consideration  of  the  training  and 
the  religious  experience  of  the  founder  of  Socinianism,  and  of 
Luther  the  leader  of  evangelical  reform. 

Lelio  Sozzini  was  “  born  to  wealth,  inheritor  of  a  famous 
name,  allied  in  blood  with  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Tuscany,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  disposition  of  surpassing 
charm,  and  with  an  intellect  of  singular  fineness  and  dexter¬ 
ity.”  He  was  an  extensive  traveller,  came  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  leading  Swiss,  English  and  German  reformers,  and 
was  content  with  the  easy  position  of  a  “  gentleman  in  search 
of  a  religion.” 

Luther  was  a  “  peasant’s  son.”  He  grew  up  under  the 
strictest  sort  of  discipline  in  his  home,  school,  and  church. 
His  teachers  he  called  “  tyrants  ”  and  his  schools  “  prisons 
and  hells.”  He  was  intensely  religious  from  childhood.  In 
the  university  he  was  genial,  not  without  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  of  student  life,  yet  always  industrious,  serious,  and 
religious.  Mathesius  says :  “  He  began  his  studies  every 
morning  with  worship  in  the  church,  and  at  that  time  already 
observed  the  maxim,  '  Gut  gebetf  ist  halb  studiert’  ”  As  he 
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grew  into  manhood  the  problem  of  his  personal  salvation 
weighed  heavily  on  his  heart.  "  0  wenn  wiltu  einmal  from 
werden  und  genug  thun  dass  du  einen  gn-ddigen  Gott  krie- 
gestV’  (When  will  you  become  pious  and  do  enough  so  that 
you  may  obtain  a  gracious  God  ?)  was  the  question  which  dis¬ 
turbed  his  peace  by  day  and  his  rest  by  night.  To  answer  it 
he  entered  the  monastery,  performed  the  most  menial  services, 
invoked  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  frequented  the  confessional, 
celebrated  mass  in  the  Lateran  Church  at  Rome — and  yet 
God  remained  a  stern  Judge  whom  he  was  disposed  to  dread, 
rather  than  to  seek  with  confidence  and  joy. 

Light  dawned  upon  him  from  the  Scriptures.  Paul  became 
his  guide  unto  Christ.  “  God  in  His  great  mercy,”  he  says, 
“  revealed  to  me  that  what  Paul  and  the  gospel  proclaimed 
was  a  righteousness  given  freely  to  us  hv  the  grace  of  God  who 
forgives  those  who  have  faith  in  His  message  of  mercy  and 
justifies  them  and  gives  them  eternal  life.”  He  obtained  a 
new  vision  of  God,  a  new  way  to  the  throne  of  grace,  a  new 
conception  of  the  gospel,  which  in  due  time  constrained  him 
to  turn  protestant  and  reformer. 

Comparing,  then,  the  training  and  religious  experience  of 
these  leaders,  we  find  points  of  contrast  far  more  than  of  re¬ 
semblance.  The  one  was  “  a  gentleman  in  search  of  a  relig¬ 
ion.”  The  other  a  sinner  in  search  of  salvation.  The  one 
found  a  prophet  with  a  new  law,  the  other  a  Saviour  and 
Lord  with  a  new  gospel.  The  one  became  founder  of  a  school 
of  sound  doctrine  and  pure  morals,  the  other  of  a  community 
of  believers  in  a  gospel  of  redemption  and  reconciliation. 
Both,  indeed,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
were  in  search  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Both  lived  mor¬ 
ally  blameless  lives  and  turned  to  the  Hew  Testament  as  a 
guide  to  the  way  of  life.  Yet  the  results  of  their  efforts  at 
reform  differ  widely  in  principle  and  practice;  for  they  op¬ 
posed  Catholicism  from  a  different  standpoint  and  with  a 
different  experience,  and  necessarily  defined  Protestanism 
with  fundamentally  different  conceptions  of  the  gospel. 
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These  differences  come  to  view  as  we  compare  the  salient 
doctrines  of  the  two  systems.  The  Socinians,  in  the  Racovian 
Catechism ,  defined  the  Christian  religion  as  “  the  way,  shown 
by  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  of  attaining  eternal  life.”  In 
answer  to  the  question  where  this  way  is  to  be  found,  we  are 
told:  “  In  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment,”  At  first  sight  the  evangelical  reader  may  be  disposed 
to  assent  to  these  statements ;  but  a  closer  inquiry  will  show  a 
wide  difference  from  the  evangelical  doctrines.  The  Bible, 
the  Hew  Testament  in  particular,  is  considered  a  divinely  re¬ 
vealed  compend  of  precepts  and  promises,  addressed  to  the 
reason  and  the  will  of  man.  In  it  there  may  be  some  state¬ 
ments  which  are  supra  rationem.  Still  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  contra  rationem.  The  human  understanding  is  the 
gauge  of  truth.  The  Scriptures,  accordingly,  are  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  reason  and  will  as  law;  not  to  be  appropriated 
by  faith  as  gospel.  The  difference  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  religion  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
Christianity  is  only  an  improved  Judaism,  a  thesis  against 
which  Paul  wrote  his  most  weighty  epistles.  Christ  is  a  new 
prophet  and  law-giver,  who  has  proclaimed  “  more  perfect 
and  more  excellent  promises  and  precepts  ”  than  those  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  He  advances  beyond  Moses  and  the 
prophets  in  that  He  adds  moral  commands,  sacramental  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  as  well  as  the  example 
of  His  own  perfect  character  and  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  assurance  of  forgiveness  is  given  to  those  who  are 
penitent  and  seriously  strive  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Faith  and  justification  are  defined  agreeably  to  this  view 
of  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Faith  is  assensus  (assent)  to 
a  series  of  propositions — precepts  and  promises — made  by  God 
through  Christ;  it  is  not  fiducia  (trust)  in  God’s  grace  re¬ 
vealed  by  Christ.  “  In  the  Scriptures,”  says  the  Racovian 
Catechism ,  “  faith  is  most  perfectly  taught  that  God  exists 
and  that  He  recompenses.  This,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  faith 
which  is  to  be  directed  to  God  and  to  Christ.”  It  is  further- 
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more  affirmed  that  “  this  faith  makes  our  obedience  more 
acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  supplies  the  defects 
of  our  obedience  provided  we  be  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
brings  it  about  that  we  are  justified  before  God.”  This  was 
in  substance  the  doctrine  of  the  nominalist  theologians  and  of 
certain  medieval  popes  who  said  that  the  Christian  needs  only 
believe  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  the  obedient;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Christian  doctrine  a  fides  implicita  is  sufficient.  The 
Socinians,  of  course,  have  dropped  the  fides  implicita ,  but  they 
remain  on  the  plane  of  the  medieval  theologians,  yea,  even  of 
the  Jewish  and  pagan  religions,  in  defining  faith  as  belief  in 
an  omnipotent  recompenser  of  the  just  and  unjust.  “  Von 
evangelischer  Haltung  findet  sich  hier  heine  Spur  ”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harnack. 

Justification,  or  forgiveness,  is  not  the  beginning,  but  the 
end,  of  the  Christian  life.  If  one  strives  earnestly  to  obey  the 
new  law,  though  his  obedience  is  not  perfect,  God  in  the  final 
judgment  will  pardon  his  defects.  Forgiveness  is  a  mere  inci¬ 
dent,  not  the  essence,  of  salvation.2  Only  in  this  sense  are 
we  justified  by  faith — a  concession  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  but 
a  total  misapprehension  of  it.  It  is  far  more  akin  to  the 
Catholic,  than  to  the  Protestant,  view. 

Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  approaching  the  Bible  with 
a  different  religious  experience,  typically  Pauline,  drew  a 
sharp  distinction  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  law  and 
gospel,  faith  and  works,  justification  and  sanctification.  The 
Old  Testament  w7as  recognized  only  as  a  tutor  leading  men  to 
Christ ;  but  “  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth.”  The  message  of  Jesus,  recorded 
in  the  Hew  Testament,  is  not  a  series  of  laws  and  promises, 

2R.itschl,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  I.,  p.  316,  says:  “Here 
appears  a  palpable  mark  of  practical  opposition  between  Socinianism  and 
churchly  Protestantism.  In  the  one  forgiveness  of  sin  is  considered  the 
beginning,  in  the  other  the  result,  of  the  Christian  life.  The  Socinian 
estimate  of  forgiveness  as  a  reward  of  Christian  living  is  at  the  same 
time  an  indication  that  we  are  not  to  recognize  Christ  as  the  founder  of 
a  religious  community  but  of  an  ethical  school.”  The  translation  of  this 
and  other  quotations  from  German  authorities  is  made  by  the  writer. 
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but  glad  tidings  of  salvation — ■“  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand:  repent  ye  and  believe  in  the  gospel.”  It  is  essentially  a 
gospel — good  news — appealing  to  men  burdened  with  sin  and 
guilt,  seeking  pardon,  peace,  and  blessedness.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  summarizes  the  contents  of  Christ’s  proclamation 
thus :  “  That  God  not  for  our  merits,  but  for  Christ’s  sake, 
doth  justify  those  who  believe  that  they  for  Christ’s  sake  are 
received  into  favor.”  “  The  Word  itself,”  says  Calvin,  “  is 
a  mirror  in  which  faith  may  behold  God.”  According  to  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  the  substance  of  the  gospel  is  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  “  who  is  freely  given  unto  us  for  complete  re¬ 
demption  and  righteousness.” 

In  the  evangelical  system  faith  and  justification  are  in¬ 
separably  united.  “  Where  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins,  there 
is  also  life  and  salvation,”  says  Luther.  Faith  is  more  than 
the  Socinian  belief  that  God  is,  and  that  He  will  reward  those 
who  keep  His  laws.  “It  is  a  hearty  trust  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  gospel,  that  not  only  to  others  but 
to  me,  also,  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlasting  righteousness  and 
salvation  are  freely  given  by  God,  merely  of  Grace,  only  for 
the  sake  of  Christ’s  merits.”  It  has  its  source  in  the  will  of 
God,  is  surrender  to  a  living  person,  and  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life.  Justification  does  not  come  after  an  earnest  effort 
of  man  to  obey  the  law  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  divine 
grace  in  behalf  of  the  sinner  by  which  he  becomes  a  son  of 
God  and  ever  after  lives  a  life  of  thankfulness  for  his  redemp^ 
tion. 

The  Socinian  interpretation  of  the  work  of  Christ,  or  the 
way  of  salvation,  is  controlled  by  the  Scotist  conception  of 
God  as  the  Absolutely  Arbitrary  One  ( Dominium  Absolutum) . 
In  His  relation  to  man  He  is  not  bound  to  act  according  to  an 
a  priori  fixed  moral  order.  In  the  Racovian  Catechism  we  are 
told,  “  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God  that  He  has  the  right 
and  supreme  power  to  decree  whatsoever  He  wills  concerning 
all  things  and  concerning  us,  even  in  those  matters  with  which 
no  other  power  has  to  do;  for  example  He  can  give  laws  and 
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appoint  rewards  and  penalties,  according  to  His  own  judg¬ 
ment,  to  our  thoughts,  hidden  as  these  may  be  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  hearts/’  “  The  idea,”  says  Professor  Harnack, 
“  that  God  is  a  being  on  whom  man  may  depend,  is  foreign  to 
the  Socinians.” 

The  way  of  saving  men  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
choice  on  God’s  part,  and  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  God’s 
moral  nature.  Had  He  willed  otherwise  He  might  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  same  results  in  a  diametrically  opposite  way. 
In  the  Bible,  however,  we  find  the  plan  which  God  has  re¬ 
solved  upon  and  which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows :  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  divine  decree  man  is  to  be  lifted  from  a  state  of  death 
to  a  state  of  immortality.  For  this  purpose  the  man  Jesus 
was  miraculously  conceived,  divinely  endowed  with  wisdom 
and  grace,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  glory.  He  was 
a  great  prophet,  whose  function  was  to  teach  men  “  the  perfect 
precepts  and  promises  of  God  and  the  method  and  reason  by 
which  we  ought  to  conform  to  the  divine  precepts  and  prom¬ 
ises.”  He  Himself  was  an  example  of  perfect  obedience.  His 
sinlessness,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection  confirmed  and 
sealed  the  truth  of  His  doctrine  and  His  divine  authority. 

Neither  the  theology  nor  the  personal  experience  of  sin  and 
salvation  of  the  Socinians  requires  Jesus  to  be  God  or  to  make 
atonement  for  man’s  sin.  In  answer  to  the  question,  Was 
J esus  God  or  man  ?  they  said  unhesitatingly  that  He  was  man, 
yet  not  “  purus  et  vvlgans  homo  ”  He  was  an  extraordinary 
man  with  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  immortality.  After  His 
resurrection  God  gave  Him  lordship  over  all  things,  and  He 
now  deserves  adoration  and  praise.  The  Baeovian  Catechism 
says,  “  Scripture  testifies  that  Jesus  Christ  by  nature  was 
man.”  This  position  is  maintained  by  arguments  from  the 
Bible  and  from  sound  reason.  The  more  important  question, 
Is  Christ  my  God?  the  Socinians  never  raised.  They  defined 
His  nature  and  work  simply  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  passages 
and  the  testimony  of  reason ;  not  through  the  experience  of 
redemption  which  enabled  Paul  to  say,  “  No  one  can  call 
Jesus  Lord,  save  in  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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According  to  the  evangelical  view  God  is  a  Moral  Euler 
whose  nature  corresponds  to  the  moral  order  in  the  universe. 
The  way  of  salvation  is  not  determined  by  an  arbitrary  decree 
of  God  in  the  sense  that  man  might  have  been  saved  without 
atonement  as  well  as  by  atonement  had  God  so  willed.  In 
answer  to  Question  40,  “  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christ  to 
suffer  death  ?”  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  says :  “  Because  by 
reason  of  the  justice  and  truth  of  God  satisfaction  for  our 
sins  could  be  made  not  otherwise  than  by  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God.”  This  answer  clearly  makes  the  Atonement  a  neces¬ 
sity,  flowing  from  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  The  evangeli¬ 
cal  reformers  could  have  given  only  a  negative  answer  to  the 
Scotist  proposition,  “  Could  God  have  freed  men  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  without  the  work  of  Christ?” 
The  Socinians,  however,  said,  “  Yes,  if  God  so  resolves.” 

Again,  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  experience  of  salvation,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Sozzini,  determined  Luther’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  He  had  the  Pauline  experience 
and  re-discovered,  therefore,  the  Pauline  Saviour.  The  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement  were  not  based  simply  on 
Scripture  passages,  but  the  Scripture  passages  received  their 
proper  value  because  Luther  actually  experienced  what  they 
described.  In  this  sense  atonement  was  a  revelation  to  Paul 
and  to  Luther,  and  finds  its  necessity  in  God’s  nature  and  in 
man’s  condition.  Man,  then,  cannot  save  himself,  whether  by 
intellectual  culture  or  moral  effort.  Salvation  is  an  act  of 
God  in  Christ  and  is  appropriated  by  faith. 

The  Socinian  polemic  against  the  Trinity  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  conception  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of 
salvation.  If  Christ  is  only  man,  the  trinitarian  idea  is  no 
longer  required  by  the  Christian  system.  Arguments  against 
this  doctrine  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and  reason.  Still 
the  denial  of  the  Trinity  is  not  declared  to  be  necessary,  but 
vehementer  utile,  for  salvation — “  eine  schlimme  Concession” 
adds  Professor  Harnack. 

The  Socinian  turns  the  Church  into  a  school  composed  of 
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men  who  are  seeking  to  understand  the  doctrines  and  laws 
proclaimed  by  Jesus  and  preserved  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  bond  of  union  between  the  members  is  the  effort  to  find 
truth  and  to  keep  precepts.  Jesus  is  the  teacher  and  the  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Bible  is  the  text-book,  men  are  the  pupils.  The 
Church  is  resolved  into  an  institution  of  ethical  culture  which 
finds  its  moral  incentive  in  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 

The  evangelical  Reformers  conceived  the  Church  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  believers  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
saved  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  being  saved  strive  to  glorify 
God  for  the  salvation  which  they  have  received.  It  is  a  fel¬ 
lowship  of  saints  who  are  united  by  a  common  possession,  a 
common  hope,  and  a  common  love ;  and  who  show  themselves 
“  thankful  to  God  for  His  blessings,  that  He  may  be  glorified 
through  them”  (Heid.  Cat.,  Qu.  86). 

Socinianism,  like  Lutheranism,  was  a  serious  attempt  to 
re-form  the  Church  and  to  restore  biblical  Christianity.  As 
such  it  deserves  respectful  consideration.  It  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  other  Protestant  types  in  renouncing  the  authority 
of  the  hierarchy,  in  abolishing  the  elaborate  Catholic  ritual, 
and  in  making  the  New  Testament  the  rule  of  doctrine  and 
life.  In  denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Atonement,  however,  it  went  beyond  the  scope  of 
evangelical  Protestantism.  Its  point  of  departure  from 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  was  its  soteriology,  or  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Sozzini  never  passed  through 
the  evangelical  experience  of  justification,  and  consequently 
when  he  came  to  define  Christianity  he  did  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  intellectualism  and  moralism,  the  two  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  ancient  Catholicism.  He  did  not  advance  be¬ 
yond  Romanism  but  perpetuated  its  Jewish  and  Hellenic 
ideas  in  a  simplified  form. 

True,  certain  superstitions,  abuses,  and  baseless  claims  were 
eliminated;  but  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  the  Church  was  not  to 
be  found  in  a  criticism  of  its  dogma,  a  reform  of  its  morals,  or 
a  change  of  its  organization.  Remedies  of  this  sort  were  tried 
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by  medieval  sects,  reforming  councils,  mystics,  and  humanists. 
The  Catholic  historian,  Gasquet,3  says :  “  The  most  zealous 
sons  of  the  Church  never  hesitated  to  attack  this  or  that  abuse 
and  to  point  out  this  or  that  spot,  desiring  to  make  the  edifice 
of  God’s  Church,  as  they  understood  it,  more  solid,  more  use¬ 
ful  and  more  Christ’s  ideal.  Before  1517  or  1521  no  one  at 
this  period  ever  dreamed  of  wishing  to  change  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  it  was  then  understood.”  The  reformers 
before  the  Reformation  failed  because  they  did  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  Catholicism  was  the  product  of  a  unique 
conception  of  God  and  of  salvation.  This  was  the  formative 
idea  of  its  worship,  polity,  doctrine  and  morality.  The 
Church,  therefore,  could  be  re-formed,  not  by  a  critic,  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  or  a  theologian,  but  only  by  a  prophet  who  had  a  new 
vision  of  God  and  entered  into  a  new  fellowship  with  Him — 
a  God  of  grace  and  a  fellowship  of  faith.  This  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  of  evangelical  Christianity;  and  Luther  having 
experienced  it  in  his  own  life,  became  the  leader  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  separated  from  Catholicism  because  he  rose  above 
and  went  beyond  it.  The  result  of  his  protest,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  an  intellectual,  moral,  political  and 
social  transformation  of  society,  nothing  less  than  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  lack  of  a  deeper  religious  experience  than  that  which 
was  worked  out  in  Catholicism,  Socinianism  was  valuable  only 
“  as  a  severe  and  mordant  analysis  of  a  formal  and  scholastic 
theology  .  .  .  but  it  had  little  independent  and  no  construc¬ 
tive  worth.  The  Socinian  criticism  simply  applied  to  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  theology  our  everyday  logical  and 
ethical  categories.  It  represented  the  play  of  the  prosaic 
understanding  in  the  region  of  the  speculative  imagination. 
For  this  very  reason  it  was  defective.”4  It  rejected  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Trinity  on  rational  grounds, 
without  recognizing  the  religious  experience  out  of  which 

3  Eve  of  the  Reformation,  p.  7. 

*  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  173. 
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these  dogmas  have  grown.  It  failed  to  distinguish  the  formula 
from  the  truth  which  it  embodied,  and  therefore  “  cast  away 
the  child  with  the  bath.” 

It  is  felt  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  evangelical  re¬ 
formers  accepted  dogmatic  statements  from  Catholicism 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  Protestant  experience.  Dogmas 
of  the  fourth  century  fathers,  in  which  the  gospel  is  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  Greek  philosophy,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  satisfactory  expositions  of  the  gospel  as  comprehended 
by  sixteenth  century  reformers.  The  result  is  theological  un¬ 
rest  in  the  Christian  world  today.  The  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  rationalism  and  moralism 
of  the  Socinians,  who  failed  to  take  into  account  the  evangel¬ 
ical  experience  of  sin,  atonement,  forgiveness,  faith,  justifica¬ 
tion  and  sanctification.5  We  look  for  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  not  to  a  rejection  of  these  facts,  but  to  a  restatement  of 
them  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  this  age. 

Of  course  the  Unitarians  of  to-day  no  longer  hold  Socinian 
doctrines.  Priestley,  Channing,  and  Martineau  have  not 
lived  in  vain  since  the  Sozzini  died.  But  the  standpoint  and 
spirit  of  the  Italian  reformers  are  still  characteristic  of  certain 
kinds  of  liberal  theology.  Jesus  is  reduced  to  a  teacher,  the 
gospel  to  a  law,  and  the  Church  to  a  society  of  ethical  cul¬ 
ture.  And  this  view  of  Christianity  is  offered,  not  simply  as 
a  substitute  for  Poman  Catholicism,  but  for  evangelical 
Protestantism — a  modernized  gospel  trimmed  down  to  fit  the 
categories  of  an  evolutionary  hypothesis  and  of  historical 
criticism,  of  economic  programs  and  of  utilitarian  ethics. 
The  issue  before  the  Church  to-day  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Church  in  the  first  and  second  centuries. 

5  Ritschl,  idem,  I,  p.  313:  “  I  do  not  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  the  reformers  adopted,  and  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation, 
to  which  they  and  their  disciples  gave  new  form,  are  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  matter  and  form,  and  considering  exegetical  and 
dialectical  requirements  such  improvement  is  indeed  necessary;  but  I  do 
deny  that  the  significance  of  these  doctrines  for  the  churchly  character 
of  Protestantism  can  only  be  understood  when  we  imagine  to  have 
reached  the  logical  result  of  the  Reformation  by  setting  them  aside  as 
the  Socinians  did.” 
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Then  the  Jewish  Christians  endeavored  to  turn  the  Gospel 
into  a  new  law,  the  Greek  Christians  into  a  new  philosophy. 
Paul  proclaimed  it  as  a  new  life.  If  it  is  only  a  law,  however 
perfect,  or  only  a  philosophy,  however  true,  it  is  a  matter  for 
ethical  and  philosophical  schools,  not  glad  tidings  to  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  poor.  Christianity  fails  in  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  and  loses  its  power  when  it  ceases  to  he  preached  as  a 
message  of  forgiveness,  peace,  consolation,  inspiration  and 
hope  to  the  toiling  masses  burdened  by  sin,  heart-broken, 
world-aweary,  despondent  and  dying.  This  has  been  its 
strength  in  the  past;  this  will  doubtless  be  its  glory  in  the 
future.  As  an  ethical  religion  of  redemption  Christianity 
won  its  way  into  the  Roman  empire  in  the  face  of  a  multitude 
of  religions  and  cults  which  also  had  the  sanctions  of  divine 
origin  and  of  centuries  of  tradition.  It  had  something  to 
offer  which  the  world  longed  for  and  never  received.  Its  gos¬ 
pel  of  grace  differentiated  it  from  all  other  religions.  On  this 
point  valuable  testimony  is  given  by  Professor  Reitzenstein 
in  his  Poimandres ,  who  writes  not  as  a  theologian  but  as  a 
philologist  :  “  That  this  redemption  (of  Christ)  was  not 

simply  a  driving  away  of  evil  passions  and  vices,  a  deliverance 
from  death  and  an  assurance  of  eternal  life,  but  first  of  all  a  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  is  new  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  almost  terrifying  zeal  with  which  men  preached 
guilt  and  reconciliation  is  wanting  in  Hellenism  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  When  the  early  Christians  related  this  sense  of  guilt 
and  faith  in  forgiveness  of  even  the  most  grievous  sins,  to  the 
death  of  Jesus,  then  and  then  only  did  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  a  Saviour  obtain  its  unique  and  its  world-conquering  power. 
Its  Hellenic  rivals  could  do  no  more  than  prepare  a  way  for 
it  in  a  world  in  which  a  sense  of  sin  and  guilt  had  been  re¬ 
awakened.”6  This  aspect  of  Christianity  Sozzini  and  his 
disciples  ignored,  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  restored — 
herein  lies  the  original  and  irreconcilable  difference  between 
Socinianism  and  evangelical  Protestantism. 

Lancasteb,  Pa. 

8  Quoted  by  Wernle,  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1910,  p.  25. 
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CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

THOUGHT. 

A..  S.  WEBER. 

Minister’s  Attitude  Toward  New  Issues. 

A  due  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  attaching 
to  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  ministry  has  always  wrung 
from  informed  and  conscientious  hearts  the  cry,  “  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?”  In  our  times  various  circum¬ 
stances  have  combined  to  increase  these  difficulties  for  men  of 
enlightened  conscience,  and  to  enlarge  for  them  very  greatly 
the  burden  of  felt  responsibilities.  The  traditional  moorings 
of  religious  beliefs  have  in  many  instances  sunk  out  of  sight. 
The  foundations  of  not  a  few  of  the  articles  of  the  creeds  are 
assailed  and  threatened  with  destruction.  All  authority  is 
being  called  in  question,  that  of  the  Church,  that  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  that  of  the  Confessions.  The  results  of  scientific 
research  and  critical  investigation,  of  historical  inquiry  and 
philosophical  speculation,  of  theological  study  and  biblical  in¬ 
terpretation,  are  irreconcilably  discordant  and  often  contra¬ 
dictory  of  one  another.  Men  of  equal  religious  sincerity  and 
faithfulness,  of  similar  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  like  competence  in  learning  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  when  appealed  to  for  intellectual  guidance 
by  the  inexpert,  are  found  to  differ  by  entire  diameters  from 
each  other  with  reference  to  some  of  the  important  doctrines 
of  Christianity  hitherto  regarded  as  incontrovertibly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  situation  is  bewilderingly  confused  and  confus¬ 
ing,  and  those  acquainted  with  it  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that 
it  should  repel  from,  rather  than  attract  to,  the  sacred  office, 
young  men  intellectually  vigorous  and  alert. 

What  the  attitude  of  those  in  the  ministry  should  be  toward 
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these  new  issues  of  onr  times  is  a  question  not  so  much  of 
academic  interest  as  of  practical  importance.  The  views  that 
are  to  he  held  as  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  by  coming  generations — in  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  continued  existence  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian 
faith  as  the  supremely  potent  factors  in  human  society — will 
be  determined  by  the  answer  the  question  will  receive.  Two 
orders  of  ministerial  mind,  which  may  be  instanced  as  typical, 
assume  widely  different  attitudes  toward  it.  One  of  them, 
whose  studies  and  readings  have  evidently  not  brought  it  into 
the  current  of  contemporary  inquiry,  seems  to  be  immune  to 
religious  perplexity.  It  does  not  allow  its  mental  serenity  to 
be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  “  tempest  of  new  ideas  ”  raging  so 
fiercely  these  days  in  the  regions  of  religious  and  theological 
thought.  It  rests  satisfied  in  believing,  what  of  course  all 
Christians  must  ever  believe,  that  saving  faith  is  one  and  the 
same  unchangeable  thing  in  all  ages,  and  that  the  Gospel  is 
for  men  of  today  just  what  it  was  when  its  Author  first  pro¬ 
claimed  it.  But  when  it  imagines  that  such  faith  in  the  un¬ 
changeable  fundamentals  justifies  the  shutting  out  from  its 
attention  and  consideration  present-day  problems  concerning 
beliefs  and  doctrines,  it  betrays  a  theological  indifference  and 
religious  self-complacency  that  are  at  once  pitiable  and  cen¬ 
surable.  It  refuses  to  accept  the  duty  and  responsibility,  laid 
by  Jesus  himself  on  Christian  householders,  of  bringing 
“  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old  ”  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Kingdom’s  interests.  Inhospitable  to  new 
truths,  it  arrests  personal  growth  and  limits  its  usefulness  in 
the  service  of  others  and  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  And  for  anvone  of  this  tvpe  of  mind  to  claim  that  the 
scholarly  and  painstaking  researches,  so  resolutely  and  de¬ 
voutly  prosecuted  during  the  last  half-century,  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  progressive  in  Christian  history,  have  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  giving  us  sounder  and  more  adequate  conceptions  of 
many  religious  facts  and  doctrines,  reveals  a  theological  atti¬ 
tude  that  is  as  irrational  as  it  is  mischievous.  Were  it  not  for 
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tins  mischievious  effect  upon  the  cause  which  in  its  blindness 
it  is  mistakenly  seeking  to  defend,  this  typical  spirit  might  he 
regarded  as  wholly  negligible  by  the  living  thought  of  the 
day  in  its  assaults  upon  and  triumphs  over  age-old  forms  of 
error. 

The  other  typical  order  of  mind,  above  alluded  to,  faces  the 
bewildering  theological  situation  of  today  in  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  spirit.  It  recognizes  the  difficulties  it  entails  upon  the 
ministerial  office,  difficulties  that  are  intensified  by  the  atti- 
tude  of  those  whose  doctrinal  views,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rig¬ 
idly  anchored  in  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  humbly  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  unless  Divinely  aided  and  guided  it  is  not 
“  sufficient  ”  to  deal  successfully  with  existing  problems.  It 
believes  however  that  the  command  and  its  accompanying 
promise,  “  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,”  is  applicable  to  the  search 
after  truth,  and  therefore  pursues  its  quest  with  ever  renewed 
diligence  and  hopefulness.  It  is  never  dogmatic  in  its  insist¬ 
ence  upon  conclusions  it  has  reached,  never  attempts  to  force 
them  by  an  outward  authority  upon  others’  acceptance.  It 
knows  that  sincerity  of  faith  can  rest  on  nothing  short  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  undeniable  experience  of  Divine  grace,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  prefers  to  allow  each  one  to  test  “  pragmatically  ”  what 
is  supposedly  true,  estimating  its  value  and  realness  by  observ¬ 
ing  whether  “  it  works,”  and  accepting  it  only  on  the  basis  of 
its  self-vindicating  authority  and  power.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  fully  persuaded  of  the  unquestionable  truthfulness  of  what 
the  late  Marcus  Dods  said  shortly  before  his  death  a  few  years 

«/  t/ 

ago,  namely,  that  “  to  play  the  ostrich  and  with  fast-closed 
eyes  declare  that  no  important  modifications  of  belief  are  de¬ 
manded,  is  wholly  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  Christ,”  that  at 
bottom  such  a  declaration  “  means  unbelief,  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  God  is  in  all  truth  and  is  ever  seeking  to  lead  his 
Church  to  its  fuller  discernment,”  and  that  “  to  be  afraid  of 
the  truth  in  any  department  of  knowledge  is  not  merely  to  dis¬ 
trust  God;  it  is  to  believe  in  the  stagnant  God  of  Deism,  not 
in  the  living  God  of  Christianity.” 
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If  the  current  intellectual  difficulties  of  theology  were  a 
hundred  times  more  perplexing  than  they  are,  even  that  were 
not  an  adequate  reason  for  the  Christian  minister  to  despair 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  that  were  not  a  valid  cause  for 
him  to  question  God’s  wisdom  in  the  institution  of  his  high 
office  nor  to  regard  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  functions  as 
ineffective  or  futile.  The  greater  the  difficulties  the  louder 
the  call  that  summons  men,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  lay  under  tribute  the  best  that  is  in  them  for 
the  purpose  of  mastering  the  difficulties  which  beset  them  and 
their  fellow  men,  and  of  thus  forwarding  Christianity  towards 
its  final  triumph.  In  the  service  of  science,  men  are  spurred 
on,  by  the  difficulties  encountered,  to  labor  with  an  ardor  that 
frequently  amounts  to  an  absorbing  passion.  In  the  service 
of  the  State,  men  are  fired  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  never  so  much  as  when  danger  and  perplexity 
stares  the  nation  in  the  face.  In  other  crises  or  transitional 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  men  of  light  and  leading 
have  not  been  wanting.  There  is  a  call  for  such  men  in  our 
times — for  men  who  with  saintly  goodness  of  heart  combine 
a  clearness  and  strength  of  intellect  that  shall  be  able  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  keenest  philosophical  scoffers  at  our  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  searching  questions  of 
those  distressed  by  honest  religious  doubts. 

Happily  the  signs  are  multiplying  which  indicate  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  men  properly  equipped  for  rendering  this  sorely 
needed  service  to  religious  thought  amid  its  present  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  confusion.  Their  controlling  passion  is  a  love  for 
the  truth,  before  which  once  it  is  discovered  they  themselves 
bow,  and  so  commend  it  to  others  for  their  testing  by  personal 
examination  and  use.  In  doing  this  they  subject  themselves 
often  to  the  suspicion  of  fellow  men  as  being  doctrinally  un¬ 
sound  or  heterodox,  dangerous  in  their  theological  affirmations 
and  teachings,  and  disloyal  to  the  confessional  standards 
which  are  the  fetiches  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  How  and 
then,  like  the  heroic  leaders  in  reconstruction  and  reform  of 
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other  periods,  these  contemporary  intellectual  path-breakers 
for  the  thought  of  a  new  age,  because  in  advance  of  their  day, 
are  foolishly  assailed  by  unsym pathetic  critics,  and  put  under 
the  ban  of  public  censure  by  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But 
“  for  the  joy  set  before  them  ” — the  joy  which  always  attends 
those  who  faithfully  rely  even  independently  and  singly  if 
necessary,  on  the  consciousness  of  their  Spirit-led  integrity — 
they  unmurmuringly  suffer  injustice  and  despise  the  reproach 
by  which  mistaken  zealots  of  a  superseded  past  seek  to  crush 
them  and  hinder  the  spread  of  the  truths  as  they  have  seen  and 
proclaimed  them. 


Religion  and  Miracle. 

Several  authors  and  their  recently  published  books  may  be 
selected  to  illustrate  in  a  measure  the  theological  nature  and 
religious  value  of  the  intellectual  leadership  which  is  above 
emphasized  as  necessary  and  important  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  vitalizing  of  the  thought  with  which  ministers  today  are 
obliged  to  deal.  Incidentallv,  the  consideration  of  these  au- 
thors  and  the  examination  of  their  views,  will  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  also  of  noticing  the  kind  of  reception  which  in  certain 
quarters  is  given  them  and  their  contentions.  In  the  partic¬ 
ular  volumes  alluded  to,  the  authors  selected  for  our  proposed 
illustration,  discuss  with  ability  and  distinction  only  a  single 
phase  of  the  problem  which  so  generally  perplexes  the  modern 
mind,  that,  namely,  which  has  to  do  with  miracles.  But  they 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  what  it  is  possible  for  recon¬ 
structive  thought  to  accomplish  in  other  directions  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  faith,  and  the  solution  of  other  equally 
significant  aspects  of  present-day  perplexity. 

For  a  long  while  the  miraculous  element  in  the  evangelical 
narratives,  has  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  of¬ 
fense,  for  men  trained  to  recognize  the  reign  of  unchanging  . 
law  throughout  the  universe.  They  have  found  it  difficult  to 
say  honestly  that  they  accepted  without  mental  reservation 
the  possibility  of  miracles  in  the  sense  in  which  the  wonder- 
16 
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works  of  the  Gospels  have  generally  been  interpreted.  This 
hesitation  has  often  made  them  suspicious  as  to  whether 
enough  remained  in  the  Gospels  after  the  miracles  were  put 
aside  to  allow  them  to  embrace  Christianity  as  the  supreme 
religion  and  to  own  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  persons  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  in 
his  last  volume1  addresses  himself.  He  earnestly  disclaims 
having  any  “  interest  in  the  destruction  of  belief  in  miracle.” 
He  is  concerned  rather  “  to  show  that  where  miracle  has  ceased 
to  he  regarded  as  true,  Christianity  remains  in  its  essence 
entire ;  that  the  fortune  of  religion  is  not  to  he  identified  with 
the  fortune  of  miracle,  lives  by  its  own  reality  and  worth,  self- 
evidencing  and  self-attesting.”  Dor  many  years,  he  tells  us  in 
an  interesting  hit  of  auto-biography,  his  religious  experiences 
as  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  Christianity,  moved  him  from 
the  circumference  to  the  heart  of  faith,  miracles  the  while 
falling  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  vision.  He  did  not  deny  the 
reality  of  miracles,  hut  more  and  more  miracles  ceased  to  he 
significant  for  him.  In  the  moral  campaign  of  his  spirit 
miracles  slowly  ceased  to  serve  him  in  the  evolution  of  his 
belief.  He  came  to  see  that  two  things  only  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  Christian  religion — the  sense  of  the  fatherly 
love  of  God,  and  the  answering  sense  on  man’s  part  of  filial 
love  and  obedience.  “  Into  these  divine  depths  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  supreme  religion  of  the  Spirit,  all  devout  and  happy 
disciples  of  the  Master  and  preachers  of  his  message  at  length 
come.” 

In  accordance  with  this  personal  experience  of  his,  Doctor 
Gordon  regards  it  possible  for  the  miraculous  element,  which 
seems  to  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  Jesus’  earthly  life 
from  beginning  to  end,  to  be  eliminated  without  reducing  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  his  recorded  career.  The  miraculous, 
in  his  judgment,  does  not  impart  to  our  Lord  his  worth.  “  If 
all  the  miracles  were  gone,  the  vision  of  Jesus  would  remain. 

1  Religion  and  Miracle,  by  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  cloth,  244  pages, 
price  $1.30  net,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  miracle  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  none  in 
the  great  discourse  in  which  that  prayer  stands,  none  in  the 
wonderful  parabolic  teaching  of  our  Master,  none  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  with  which  he  filled  the  world.  There  are  three  things 
of  immortal  value  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  There  is  his  vision 
of  God  as  infinite  compassionate  love,  the  Maker  and  Father 
of  man.  There  is  his  vision  of  man,  as  the  child  of  the 
Eternal,  fitted  in  this  temporal  existence  to  reproduce  in 
his  human  relations  the  dear  and  just  love  of  God.  There 
is  the  vision  which  Jesus  has  of  himself  as  the  person 
in  whom  these  two  visions  are  verified.  These  three  visions 
are  absolutely  independent  of  miracle,  they  are  the  direct 
insight  of  his  mind  into  the  heart  of  things.  His  insights 
have  power  in  them  to  control  the  thinking  and  to  renew  the 
character  of  all  who  are  willing  to  move  in  their  light.” 

This  controlling  and  renewing  power  wielded  by  these  sub¬ 
lime  visions,  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  even  in  the  points  oftenest  before  minds  today — the  birth 
of  Jesus  and  his  bodily  resurrection.  k‘  Among  reasonable 
Christians  of  all  types  of  belief,”  our  author  thinks,  “  it  is 
immaterial  how  Jesus  began,  or  how  he  came  into  the  world. 
They  feel  that  they  are  concerned  not  with  the  process,  but 
with  the  result.  If  that  life  in  its  solitary  perfection  is  the 
supreme  mystery,  let  it  so  stand.  One  mystery  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  resolving  it  into  another.  No  denial  concerning 
the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  can  touch 
the  fair  and  sovereign  result ;  that  is  fact ;  that  is  open  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  The  theory  that  Jesus  had  no  human 
father  cannot  make  him  more  Divine;  the  denial  of  that 
theory  cannot  in  anyway  interfere  with  his  supremacy. 
Whichever  way  he  began  to  be,  Jesus  is  what  he  is.  He  is 
independent  of  the  question  how  he  came  into  our  world.”  In 
defense  of  this  position,  which,  coming  from  the  source  it  does 
come  from,  must  be  reassuring  to  many  w'ho  cannot  accept  the 
theory  of  virgin  birth,  several  facts  are  recalled  and  empha¬ 
sized :  Neither  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark  nor  in  the  Gospel  by 
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John  is  the  subject  of  a  miraculous  conception  and  birth  men¬ 
tioned.  In  all  the  Hew  Testament  writings  outside  of  the 
stories  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  there  is  not  a  word  in  favor  of  it. 
Scholars  whose  orthodoxy  has  never  been  disputed  have  con¬ 
tended  that  Paul’s  conception  as  expressed  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Homans  is  opposed  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  view.  “  For  the  view  that  Jesus  had  no  human 
father,  the  evidence  in  the  Hew  Testament  is  at  best  slight. 
If  the  belief  was  current  in  the  apostolic  church,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  moment.  What  Paul  and  Peter  and  John  con¬ 
sidered  immaterial,  we  may  consider  immaterial;  what  the 
Second  and  the  Fourth  Gospels  disregard,  we  may  disregard; 
what  in  the  entire  Hew  Testament  is  relegated  to  two  stories 
in  the  beginning  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  we  may  rele¬ 
gate  to  a  place  of  similar  subordination.” 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion  was  physical  or  spiritual,  Doctor  Gordon’s  attitude  may 
be  correctly  surmised  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  his 
general  views  concerning  miracles.  To  his  mind  the  thing 
which  is  essential  is  not  the  manner  of  the  resurrection,  but 
the  assurance  of  a  risen  Lord.  It  is  certain  beyond  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  that  after  his  crucifixion  and  death,  Jesus  was 
able  to  convince  his  first  disciples  that  he  was  still  alive,  that 
he  was  still  with  them,  the  source  of  their  life  and  wisdom 
and  hope.  They  had  seen  the  Lord.  They  recognized  his 
identity  in  the  repeated  appearances  he  vouchsafed  unto  them. 
They  continued  to  receive  his  instructions.  They  became  con¬ 
scious  that  his  life  in  them  was  more  emphatic  than  their  own. 
He  was  in  them  their  hope  of  glory.  They  knew  him  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection.  The  Gospel  narratives  record  tra¬ 
ditions  which  seem  to  describe  a  physical  return  to  life ;  Paul’s 
vision  of  the  resurgent  Jesus  was  spiritual.  And  the  latter 
commends  itself  to  our  author  as  the  surer  and  mightier  for 
Christian  thought  and  life.  “  It  seems  to  me,”  he  writes, 
“  that  if  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  a  living  and  reigning 
Lord,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  troubled  over  the  manner  of  his 
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resurrection.”  He  commends  this  view  to  the  approbation  of 
his  readers  on  the  ground  that  with  Paul  stand  all  believers 
in  Jesus  who  did  not  know  him,  and  who  could  not  know  him 
in  his  earthly  life.  Paul  is  the  representative  of  the  believing 
world  after  Jesus  had  disappeared  from  the  earth.  He  is  the 
apostle  to  the  nations,  he  is  also  the  apostle  to  the  world  that 
can  never  know  Jesus  as  a  human  being  in  time.  He  was 
surer  of  the  heavenly  Jesus  than  he  could  be  of  the  earthly 
Jesus  as  experience  is  surer  than  testimony.  The  only  first¬ 
hand  contact  we  can  have  with  the  living  soul  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  come  to  us  through  an  experience  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Paul.  “  Somewhere,  sometime,  on  our  way  through 
the  world  we  must  be  met  by  him  and  have  a  vision  of  him. 
We  must  hear  his  voice  out  of  the  invisible.  We  must  get  into 
dialogue  with  him  in  the  Eternal.  And  where  this  vision  of 
our’s  answers  to  Paul’s  in  depth,  in  intensity,  in  power,  men 
today  may  be  as  sure  as  he  was  of  the  heavenly  Lord.” 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  these  reasonings  is  that  the 
fate  of  Jesus  is  in  no  way  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  miracle, 
that  even  if  naturalism  is  to  control  men’s  views  of  all  history, 
the  really  great  things  in  Christ  and  his  Gospel  abide.  “  His 
teaching  abides,  his  character  is  safe,  his  spiritual  leadership 
is  unquestioned.  He  is  still  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
His  risen  and  glorified  life  in  God  remains  attested  by  the 
witness  of  life.”  All  this  is  welcome  to  one  typical  order  of 
mental  life  prevailing  today.  But  it  is  painfully  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  another  order.  It  is  calling  down  upon  the  head  of 
the  distinguished  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
bitter  criticism.  He  is  charged  with  surrendering  historical 
Christianity,  destroying  what  is  essential  to  the  Gospels,  and 
taking  the  life  of  our  religion.  It  is  evident  that  were  he  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  ecclesiastical  communions  to  which  these 
critics  of  his  views  belong  fellowship  with  him  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  his  ministerial  career  ended. 
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The  Discernment  of  the  Miraculous. 

The  writer  of  the  second  volume2  selected  for  notice  in  this 
connection,  approaches  the  subject  of  miracle  with  an  end  in 
view  that  differs  widely  from  Doctor  Gordon’s,  and  allows 
himself  a  somewhat  wider  scope  in  its  discussion.  As  regards 
practical  outcome,  the  two  authors  will  be  found,  however,  to 
be  substantially  agreed,  and  representative  of  the  same  nat¬ 
uralistic,  if  not  the  same  religious,  attitude.  Mr.  Saintyves 
is  a  scientist  and  philosopher  rather  than  a  theologian,  and 
therefore  considers  the  problem  of  miracle  from  his  view-point 
of  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  not 
as  related  to  Christianity  in  particular.  His  concern  is  not  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  miracles  are  possible,  but  to  ask 
whether,  if  miracles  were  performed,  we  should  have  to  regard 
them  as  implying  supernatural  intervention  and  as  attesting 
the  religious  value  of  the  person  performing  them.  In  four 
successive  sections,  all  of  which  except  the  last  bear  the  marks 
of  ample  learning  and  keen  insight,  the  problem  of  miracle  is 
examined  in  the  light  of  historical,  scientific,  philosophical, 
and  theological,  criticism,  and  the  findings  in  every  instance 
oblige  him  to  pronounce  a  negative  judgment  as  to  their  super¬ 
natural  character  and  religious  value. 

The  province  of  the  historical  critic  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  miracle  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
single  question  of  fact.  Are  the  reported  occurrences  actually 
trustworthy  ? — that  is  the  question  he  asks  and  answers.  The 
determination  of  whether  or  not  events  of  a  marvelous  nature 
are  due  to  supernatural  intervention  lies  beyond  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  But  under  the  application  of  the  historical  tests,  our 
French  critic  concludes  that  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
proportion  of  alleged  miracles  can  justify  themselves  as  his¬ 
torical  realities.  He  may  be  neither  able  nor  concerned  to 
deny  absolutely  certain  wonders  recorded  in  the  biblical  narra¬ 
tives,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  but  these  do  not  fall  under  the 
category  of  the  really  miraculous.  Similar  instances  of  the 
2  Le  Discernement  du  Miracle,  par  Pierre  Saintyves,  Nourry,  Paris,  1909. 
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marvelous  are  the  product  of  modern  science,  and  to  these  no 
one  would  think  of  applying  the  name  miracle  in  the  sense 
ordinarily  denoted  by  the  term.  The  scientific  critic  deals 
with  events  of  this  character,  seeks  to  classify  them  with  simi¬ 
lar  known  facts,  and  succeeds  in  explaining  them  satisfactorily 
as  the  results  of  general  laws  everywhere  operative  in  corre¬ 
sponding  circumstances.  Like  the  historical  critic,  the  sci¬ 
entist’s  methods  of  investigation  and  experimentation  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  discovery  or  the  denial  of  supernatural 
elements  of  such  extraordinary  facts  that  as  yet  remain  un¬ 
classified  or  unexplained.  With  reference  to  them  the  scien¬ 
tist’s  mind  is  held  in  abeyance,  neither  affirming  nor  denying 
them  to  surpass  the  powers  of  psychology  or  nature. 

Philosophical  criticism,  the  science  or  rational  critique  of 
conscious  human  experience,  deals  with  miracle  from  its  own 
point  of  view.  In  his  realm,  it  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Saint- 
yves,  the  philosopher  possesses  no  criterion  by  which  the  action 
of  a  supernatural  power  can  be  established.  ISA  general  law, 
connecting  powers  transcending  the  human  and  wonder-works 
that  seem  rare  and  mysterious,  as  cause  and  effect,  has  been 
discovered.  To  the  claim  that  miracle  is  the  intervention  of 
the  supernatural  in  response  to  faith,  it  is  objected  that  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  faith  is  not  itself  the  efficient  cause  of 
those  extraordinary  cures  of  disease  which  it  is  acknowledged 
do  from  time  to  time  occur  under  such-  conditions.  “  The 
hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  agent  operating  through  the 
human  subliminal  self  may  be  met  by  the  alternative  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  subconscious  agency  of  some  human  personality. 
And  even  were  God  to  manifest  himself  in  apparition,  phi¬ 
losophy  could  find  no  criterion  by  which  it  could  be  sure  that 
it  was  really  God  who  had  appeared.” 

Under  the  investigations  of  the  theological  critic,  nothing 
more  satisfactory  or  conclusive  is  forthcoming.  He  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  confine  himself  to  religious  metaphysics.  lie  has  no 
warrant  to  dogmatize  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  scientific  or  his¬ 
torical  fact.  All  he  can  do,  the  facts  being  given,  is  to  appraise 
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their  religious  value  from  the  particular  standpoint  of  his  own 
religious  doctrines  or  theological  attitude.  All  religious  systems 
have  their  stories  of  miraculous  happenings,  claiming  those 
which  support  their  own  positions  as  true,  and  assigning 
others  to  diabolical  influences,  or  at  least  discounting  their 
claims  to  reality.  Not  even  the  theologian  can  decide,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  this  or  that  supposed  miracle  is  the  product  of 
extra-terrestrial  intervening  powers.  Nor  does  religion  in 
general,  or  Christianity  in  particular,  suffer  any  appreciable 
loss  by  being  forced  to  accept  these  findings  of  critical  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  historians  and  scientists,  philosophers  and 
theologians. 

With  such  views,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  widely-in- 
fluential  theologians  of  our  own  country  is  in  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy.  In  his  illuminating  discussion  of  miracles,3  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Newton  Clarke  declares,  that  whilst  the  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  the  miraculous  has  not  departed  from  certain 
minds,  and  whilst  the  old  joy  in  the  presence  of  a  wonder¬ 
working  God  still  persists,  the  doctrine  of  miracles  is  more 
and  more  being  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling 
God.  The  recognition  of  God  in  his  world  relieves  men  of  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  occasionalism  breaking  through  the  reg¬ 
ular  order.  In  Christianity  miracles  are  not  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  Belief  in  them  must  rest  upon  our  conviction  that  they 
are  possible,  and  then  upon  convincing  evidence  that  they 
have  occurred.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  them  except  through 
the  testimony  of  our  fellows.  “  But  nothing  can  be  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  soul  before  God,”  he  writes,  “  to  which  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  human  testimony  is  indispensable.  The  certainties  that 
are  the  food  of  eternal  life,  which  alone  are  essential  to  re¬ 
ligion,  are  certainties  in  themselves,  of  which  man  can  become 
sure  for  himself  through  fellowship  with  God.”  Face  to  face 
with  a  deliverance  like  this  from  an  honored  and  trusted  leader 
of  thought  among  our  own  countrymen,  we  need  hardly  as¬ 
sume  an  attitude  of  intolerance  or  alarm  in  the  presence  of 

3  See  Dr.  Clarke’s  great  book  on  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  pp. 
203-212. 
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contentions  like  those  that  have  been  noticed  of  the  foreign 
critic. 


Naturalists  and  Supernaturalists. 

Within  our  present  limits  there  is  room  left  us  for  little 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  remaining  author  and 
his  interesting  treatise  on  the  subject  of  miracles.4  The 
ground  taken  by  Dr.  Whiton  in  this  little  book  is  that  the  real 
supernatural  is  not  the  miraculous,  but  the  ethico-spiritual. 
Like  the  veteran  professor  of  theology  in  Colgate  University, 
he  insists  that  miracles  are  not  the  inseparable  and  necessary 
concomitant  and  proof  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  rather 
those  principles  of  Christianity  which  address  themselves  to 
the  heart,  and  which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  equally  en¬ 
during  with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  constitute  the  es¬ 
sence,  self-attesting  and  self-assuring,  of  its  Divine  character. 
The  doctrine  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Man,  the  doctrine  of  Sal¬ 
vation,  the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
childlike  transparency  of  his  filial  soul,  his  grand  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  sympathy,  the  magnificent  appeal  of  eternal  right¬ 
eousness  through  him,  unsceptered  by  terror,  unadorned  by 
pomp — above  all,  the  divine  paradox  of  life  flashing  into 
supremest  intensity  only  to  be  dissolved  in  the  better  day  it 
kindled — these  have  overmastered  successive  generations  of 
mankind  with  a  passion  of  devotion  that  cannot  be  touched  by 
the  crash  of  man-made  ruined  creeds,  nor  by  the  necessity  of 
detaching  them  from  their  superficial  entanglements  with 
Jewish  and  miraculous  traditions. 

Of  no  difficulty  is  the  solution  so  crucially  and  radically 
decisive,  as  of  that  concerning  miracles,  with  reference  to  what 
position  a  man  is  to  occupy  in  the  classification  of  religious 
opinion.  Indications,  observable  throughout  Christendom,  in 
the  Roman  communion  no  less  than  in  Protestantism,  seem  to 
point  to  the  speedy  approach  of  the  day  when  all  classes,  so 

*  Miracles  and  Supernatural  Religion,  by  Dr.  James  M.  Whiton,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
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far  as  their  basis  of  religious  thought  is  concerned,  will  be 
known  as  naturalists  on  the  one  hand  and  supernaturalists  on 
the  other.  Their  differing  and  mutually  exclusive  conceptions 
of  God  and  the  world  necessitate  this  classification.  From  the 
intellectual  point  of  view  the  issue  between  them  is  funda¬ 
mentally  and  irreconcilably  different,  but  if  the  moral  and 
spiritual  issue  is  not  endangered  by  such  radical  intellectual 
distinctions,  as  we  have  above  seen  men  of  unquestioned  de¬ 
votion  to  Christ  and  probity  of  religious  character  hold,  the 
situation  need  arouse  no  spirit  of  intolerance  on  either  side, 
but  may  be  contemplated  with  patience  and  equanimity  by 
both.  The  attitude  of  the  heart  toward  the  divine  side  of  re¬ 
ligious  facts  as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend  on 
one’s  acceptance  of  the  miraculous.  All  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  which  commends  itself  to  the  affectional  side  of  our 
being,  to  the  mystic  susceptibilities  of  the  spirit,  must  remain 
ours  after  we  have  subtracted  what  rests  at  best  upon  the 
doubtful,  or  unverifiable  evidence  of  others.  The  heart  of  the 
loving  Christ  is  certainly  much  more  precious  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian  than  any  works  of  wonder  of  his  hands,  and  that  remains 
to  us  when  every  miracle  attributed  to  him  has  been  allowed 
to  vanish  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Should  we  not,  therefore, 
accustom  ourselves  to  think  of  men,  not  in  the  light  of  their 
intellectual  opinions,  but  in  that  of  the  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
their  spiritual  susceptibilities,  their  moral  integrity,  their  re¬ 
ligious  character?  Not  a  few  of  those  regarded  by  others  in¬ 
tellectually  heterodox,  naturalists  in  religious  opinion,  have 
been  quite  as  fully  akin  spiritually  with  St.  Francis,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Lord  Christ,  as  the  most  ortho¬ 
dox  sticklers  for  ecclesiastically  decreed  dogmas  or  the  most 
fanatical  upholders  of  miracles.  The  “  Strong  Son  of  God,” 
who  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  overthrew  the  temples  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  on  their  ruins  built  the  modern  world,  by  his  “  im¬ 
mortal  love,”  rather  than  by  his  miraculous  works,  appeals  to 
such  in  every  age,  and  in  hours  of  sacred  contemplation  per¬ 
forms  in  them  the  needed  self -evidencing  miracle.  Then : 
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“  All  at  once,  beyond  the  will, 

They  hear  a  wizard  music  roll; 

And  through  a  lattice  on  the  soul 
Looks  Christ’s  fair  face,  and  makes  it  still.” 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


IX. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIOLOGY. 

A.  V.  HIESTEB. 

The  utopias  of  the  eighteenth  century  resemble  those  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  in  two  respects:  they  are 
French  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  they  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
revolution.  In  England  there  are  no  important  works  of  a 
utopian  character  belonging  to  this  period.  The  only  one  that 
deserves  mention  is  David  Hume’s  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Com¬ 
monwealth ,  1752,  which  is  a  purely  political  scheme  of  social 
regeneration.  It  is  moreover  philosophical  rather  than  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  spirit;  and  its  utopian  character  is  indicated  by 
the  judgment  of  a  recent  biographer  of  the  author  that  it  is 
“  as  curious  a  day  dream  as  ever  emanated  from  the  brain  of 
a  really  sensible  man.” 

Hume’s  political  writings  were  widely  read  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
France  where  they  were  an  important  factor  in  the  political 
agitation  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  In  England  many 
of  his  political  and  economic  views  found  general  acceptance. 
On  such  economic  subjects  as  money,  interest,  commerce,  the 
balance  of  trade,  he  advanced  original  opinions  which  were 
afterwards  adopted  and  elaborated  by  his  intimate  friend,, 
Adam  Smith,  the  so-called  “  father  of  modern  political  econ¬ 
omy.”  In  comparison  with  his  more  sober  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  views  the  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth ,  despite  its 
author’s  reputation,  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention 
except  possibly  in  France. 

Of  greater  importance  for  the  history  of  political  thought 
are  the  French  utopias  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first 
among  them  is  the  celebrated  Contrat  Social  of  Jean  Jacques 
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Rousseau  which  was  first  published  in  1762.  As  a  social 
philosophy  it  is  incomplete.  Xot  only  is  it  a  part  of  a  larger 
work,  which  was  projected  by  the  author  but  never  completed, 
but  it  also  presupposes  and  is  based  on  an  earlier  work,  the 
Discours  sur  Vinegalite  des  conditions ,  1753,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  or  introduction  to  the  later  work,  and 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  read  in  connection  with  it. 

The  argument  of  the  Essay  on  Inequality  starts  with  the 
contrast  between  the  natural  state  of  men  and  their  condition 
under  civilization ;  and  its  general  thesis  is  that  men  are  equal 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  that  inequality  is  the  result  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  order  to  describe  this  universal  state  of  nature 
Rousseau  proposes  to  divest  men  of  their  artificial  faculties 
and  discover  them  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  nature.  By 
purely  a  prion  methods  he  finds  that  the  natural  man,  though 
less  strong  than  some  animals  and  less  agile  than  others,  was 
on  the  whole  superior  to  all.  He  had  no  industry  and  no 
home.  He  slept  under  a  tree,  drank  from  the  brook,  ate  such 
food  as  nature  offered  or  his  rude  skill  was  able  to  provide. 
He  had  no  relations  with  his  kind,  no  need  of  his  fellows,  and 
no  desire  to  injure  them.  He  had  no  language  and  knew 
nothing  of  war.  He  was  subject  to  few  passions  and  governed 
entirely  by  instinct.  He  had  no  sense  of  property,  justice, 
duty,  vice  or  virtue.  That  he  was  able  to  maintain  an  exist- 
ence  under  such  conditions  was  owing  to  two  fundamental 
traits  of  character.  The  first  was  a  keen  sense  of  self-interest 
which  made  him  a  watchful  guardian  of  his  well-being.  The 
other,  balancing  the  first,  was  a  lively  sentiment  of  pity  which 
moderated  his  egoism  and  took  the  place  of  the  laws,  manners, 

and  virtues  which  civil  societies  find  necessary  to  their  well- 

«/ 

being. 

This  state  of  nature  is  regarded  by  Rousseau  as  a  condition 
of  idyllic  felicity,  and  he  paints  its  advantages  in  such  allur¬ 
ing  colors  that  Voltaire  declared  the  treatise  made  him  long 
to  walk  on  all-fours.  To  one  of  Rousseau’s  idealistic  spirit 
such  a  state  of  existence  was  particularly  felicitous,  because  it 
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satisfied  man’s  every  want;  and  for  Jean  Jacques,  who  was 
never  satisfied,  that  was  the  acme  of  happiness.  And  yet 
Rousseau  was  constrained  to  admit  that  along  with  its  many 
advantages  one  very  conspicuous  disadvantage  attached  to  the 
state  of  nature.  It  left  no  room  for  progress,  since  if  any  one 
made  a  discovery  there  was  no  possibility  of  perpetuating  it 
owing  to  the  universal  condition  of  isolation  which  character¬ 
ized  the  state  of  nature.  Every  invention  necessarily  perished 
with  the  inventor ;  and  consequently  each  generation  was 
under  the  necessity  of  starting  from  the  same  point  as  its 
predecessor. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifest  advantages  the  state  of  nature 
did  not  continue.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  ter¬ 
minated,  and  the  transition  to  the  civil  state  accomplished, 
Rousseau  leaves  unexplained.  He  is  content  to  accept  the 
fact  of  the  change  and  to  start  from  that  particular  point  of 
time  at  which  the  transition  may  be  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
plete.  That  point  he  identifies  with  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  property  in  land,  which  is  for  him  the  beginning 
of  all  inequality.  “  The  first  man,”  he  declares,  “  who,  hav¬ 
ing  enclosed  a  piece  of  land,  thought  of  saying,  ‘  this  is  mine,’ 
and  found  people  simple  enough  to  believe  him,  was  the  true 

founder  of  civil  societv.”  He  adds  that  if  some  one  had  ex- 

«/ 

posed  this  imposture,  and  declared  that  the  earth  belongs  to 
no  one  and  its  fruits  to  all,  the  race  would  have  been  spared 
untold  wars,  crimes  and  horrors. 

To  be  sure  Rousseau  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  property  in  land  was  a  sudden  act.  The 
later  stages  of  the  natural  state  had  made  men  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  advantages  of  property  through  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  tools  and  the  simpler  acts  of  agriculture  and  the  chase, 
the  discovery  of  fire,  and  the  formation  of  families;  and  then 
as  men  began  to  grow  more  gregarious  and  develop  the  social 
qualities,  as  they  did  with  increasing  numbers,  the  habit  of 
accumulation  was  rapidly  extended.  In  familiarizing  men 
with  the  notion  of  personal  possessions  this  habit  of  accumu- 
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lation  prepared  the  wa y  for  and  culminated  in  the  recognition 
of  property  in  land,  which  marks  at  once  the  completion  of 
the  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  civil  state  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  inequality. 

The  first  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
having  passed  unchallenged,  a  general  appropriation  of  land 
hy  the  strong  soon  followed.  This  created  the  necessity  of 
labor,  and  as  soon  as  one  man  required  the  labor  of  another 
to  till  his  land  equality  disappeared.  Mutual  dependence 
brought  in  its  train  opposition  of  interests  from  which  sprang 
greed,  avarice,  ambition,  oppression,  rapine,  and  all  the  hide¬ 
ous  disorders  of  our  social  state.  Then,  with  the  cunning  de¬ 
sign  of  guaranteeing  themselves  in  their  possessions,  the  for¬ 
tunate  few,  who  had  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  all 
the  land,  persuaded  the  landless  ones  to  agree  to  certain  rules 
of  justice  and  peace  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
to  stop  the  prevailing  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong 
and  the  insecurity  of  all.  In  this  manner  civil  law  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  law  of  nature.  “  This  must  have  been  the 
origin  of  society,”  says  Rousseau,  “  and  of  the  laws  which 
gave  new  chains  to  the  weak  and  new  strength  to  the  rich, 
finally  destroyed  natural  liberty,  and,  for  the  profit  of  a  few 
ambitious  men,  fixed  forever  the  law  of  property  and  inequal¬ 
ity,  converted  a  clever  usurpation  into  an  irrevocable  right, 
and  subjected  the  whole  human  race  henceforward  to  labor, 
servitude  and  miserv.” 

t J 

But  the  establishment  of  law  and  the  right  of  property  was 
only  the  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  inequality.  There  were 
two  others.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  mere  making  of  laws 
was  insufficient  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  property,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  the  institution  of 
magistrates  empowered  to  enforce  them.  This  was  the  second 
stage.  The  third  was  the  transformation  of  legitimate  into 
arbitrary  power.  Each  of  these  stages  marks  the  use  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  equality.  The  first  created  the  difference  of 
rich  and  poor;  the  second,  that  of  the  strong  and  the  weak; 
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and  the  third,  that  of  master  and  slave.  At  each  successive 
stage  inequality  became  more  complete  as  well  as  more  hope¬ 
less. 

In  contrast  then  with  the  state  of  nature  civil  society  is 
based  on  the  great  fundamental  fact  of  industrial,  political 
and  civil  inequality.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there 
is  no  inequality  in  the  state  of  nature.  Hot  only  does  Rous¬ 
seau  recognize  disparities  of  health,  physical  strength,  age, 
sex  and  mental  powers,  but  he  maintains  that  as  long  as  the 
inequalities  of  convention  correspond  to  these  natural  differ¬ 
ences  they  are  justified  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  the  great 
majority  of  industrial,  political  and  civil  inequalities,  which 
distinguish  the  civil  state  from  the  state  of  nature,  are  alto¬ 
gether  arbitrary  in  character.  They  have  no  natural  basis 
and  they  are,  therefore,  contrary  to  natural  law. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Rousseau’s  state  of  na¬ 
ture  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination  and  has  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact.  Hot  only  does  he  give  no  historical  proof 
of  such  a  state,  but  his  description  of  it  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  modern  anthro¬ 
pology  with  respect  to  the  primitive  state  of  man.  Such 
glimpses  as  have  been  caught  of  pre-historic  man,  together 
with  observations  of  existing  types  of  savage  life,  show  that 
primitive  men  were  not  the  isolated  individualized  beings  of 
Rousseau’s  imagination,  “  without  relations,  without  tradi¬ 
tions,  without  a  past  and  without  a  country.”  They  lived  in 
families,  hordes,  clans,  and  tribes,  rather  than  as  isolated 
individuals,  and  were  subject  to  chiefs  whose  authority  rested 
mainly  on  custom.  They  were  neither  free,  equal,  peaceful 
nor  naturally  good.  Individuality  was  not  one  of  their 
virtues,  for  true  individuality  is  a  late  growth,  both  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  in  sociology,  and  is  not  possible,  therefore,  in  a 
pre-social  state,  the  unvarying  tendency  of  which  is  to  reduce 
all  men  to  a  uniform  type.  As  modem  anthropology  then  de¬ 
picts  him  primitive  man  was  not  a  being  characterized  by 
freedom,  equality,  goodness,  individuality,  but  a  being  of 
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great  physical  strength,  violent  passions,  weak  reason,  strong 
prejudices,  cruel  superstitions,  abject  fear  of  the  unknown, 
blind  adherence  to  customs.  And  furthermore  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  state  of  nature  to  the  civil  state  could  not  have 
taken  place  in  the  way  that  Rousseau  asserts  it  did,  that  is, 
through  the  recognition  of  property.  It  was  accomplished 
rather  through  instinctive  gregariousness,  natural  affection, 
and  a  growing  perception  of  utility. 

A  second  fundamental  criticism  on  Rousseau's  Essay  on 
Inequality  is  that  it  is  revolutionary  in  tone  and  spirit.  It 
holds  that  the  civil  state  has  been  from  the  first  irregular  and 
imperfect,  and  that  time  has  failed  to  remedy  its  defects. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  raze  the  present 
social  structure  and  start  anew  by  erecting  a  better  one.  This 
is  the  destructive  side  of  Rousseau’s  social  philosophy.  He 
would  root  up  institutions  which  are  the  growth  of  centuries 
because  it  is  impossible  to  reform  them  to  his  liking.  But  he 
was  something  more  than  an  apostle  of  destruction.  His 
idealistic  dreamy  temperament  did  not  permit  him  to  be  a 
mere  iconoclast.  “  I  hate  this  rage  to  destroy,”  he  once  said, 
“  without  building  up.”  The  Social  Contract  is  a  bold  and 
brilliant,  if  superficial  and  illogical,  attempt  to  reconstruct 
human  society,  and  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  task  of  con¬ 
structing  the  science  of  political  right,  a  task  which  Grotius 
and  Hobbes  failed  to  accomplish  and  which  Montesquieu  did 
not  even  attempt. 

The  Social  Contract  opens  with  a  fresh  statement  of  the 
contrast  between  the  natural  and  the  civil  states  of  man.  Its 
very  first  words  are :  “  Man  is  born  free,  and  everywhere  he  is 
in  chains.”  This  change  rests  on  convention,  a  conclusion 
reached  by  Rousseau  only  after  he  has  examined  various  other 
theories  of  the  origin  of  society,  such  as  the  force,  the  divine 
and  the  patriarchal  theories,  and  set  them  aside  as  impossible 
hypotheses.  Thus  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  he  finds  in  the 
idea  of  free  consent  the  only  logical  basis  of  society. 

According  to  Rousseau’s  doctrine  of  the  social  past  the 
17 
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agreement  was  not  entered  into  until  men  had  “  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  obstacles  that  endangered  their  preservation 
in  the  state  of  nature  overcame  the  forces  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  could  exert  with  a  view  of  maintaining  himself  in  that 
state.' ”  When  that  point  was  reached  each  voluntarily  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  all,  by  which  he  totally  alienated  him¬ 
self  and  all  his  rights  to  the  community,  and  received  in  return 
a  pledge  of  protection  guaranteed  by  the  joint  forces  of  alb 
The  peculiar  virtue  of  this  agreement  was  that  it  secured  to 
each  the  advantages  of  union  without  the  loss  of  liberty;  that 
it  required  of  each  a  complete  alienation  of  all  his  rights  and 
yet  left  him  as  free  as  before;  that  by  causing  each  to  give 
himself  entirely  to  all  it  created  the  same  conditions  for  all, 
so  that  no  one  could  possibly  have  any  interest  in  rendering 
them  burdensome ;  that  it  involved  no  net  loss  of  rights  for 
any  one,  since  each  as  part  of  the  community  became  sharer 
in  what  every  other  surrendered  and  thus  acquired  over  others 
the  same  rights  he  conceded  over  himself ;  and  that  by  causing 
each  to  give  himself  to  all  it  caused  him  in  reality  to  give 
himself  to  nobody  and  to  become  subject  to  nobody. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  character  and  extent  of  this  self¬ 
alienation,  which  is  the  essence  of  his  theory  of  the  social 
contract,  Bousseau  involves  himself  in  various  contradictions. 
He  first  maintains,  as  has  been  seen,  that  a  total  alienation  by 
each  one  entering  into  the  compact  of  himself  and  all  his 
rights  to  the  community  is  all-essential.  Later,  however,  he 
seems  to  fear  that  this  alienation  has  been  made  too  complete, 
and  he  therefore  modifies  his  original  position  by  saying 
that  each  alienates  only  a  portion  of  his  power,  property 
and  liberty,  and  retains  intact  certain  natural  rights  prior  to 
and  distinct  from  those  legal  and  conventional  rights  which 
derive  their  force  from  the  social  pact.  He  goes  so  far  indeed 
in  this  direction  as  to  hold  that  neither  nations  nor  individuals 
can  possibly  renounce  their  freedom.  But  all  this  appears  to 
be  entirely  neutralized  again  by  the  doctrine  that  the  consent 
of  all  to  the  compact  is  sufficient  to  justify  any  act  of  the  com- 
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m  unity  constituted  by  the  compact.  The  logical  effect  of  this 
principle  is  to  annihilate  the  natural  rights  to  life  and  liberty 
'which  are  supposed  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  compact; 
and  to  invalidate  such  reservations  of  rights  as  may  have  been 
made  by  each  individual  in  entering  into  the  compact,  since 
the  degree  of  sacrifice  required  of  each  after  the  compact  has 
been  found  is  determined  altogthcr  by  the  demands  of  the 
community  and  not  by  the  wishes  of  the  individual. 

Rousseau  also  shifts  his  position  with  respect  to  the  reality  of 
the  self-renunciation  required  of  each  on  entering  into  the 
compact.  Instead  of  continuing  to  regard  it  as  a  real  renun¬ 
ciation  he  asserts  that  the  compact  improves  each  one’s  mode 
of  existence  and  substitutes  inviolable  right  for  natural  power. 

If  the  renunciation  is  after  all  neither  real  nor  complete,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  Rousseau’s  change  of  view  with  respect 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  natural  and  civil  states.  In 
the  interval  of  nine  years  between  the  appearance  of  the  Essay 
on  Inequality  and  the  publication  of  the  Social  Contract  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  lost  much  of  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  nat¬ 
ural  state.  In  the  later  work  nothing  is  said  of  its  superiority 
over  the  civil  state.  On  the  contrary,  while  certain  advantages 
were  lost  by  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  loss 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  things  that  were 
gained.  What  has  been  lost  is  a  life  of  isolation,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  freedom  and  equality,  which  at  best  must  have  been  un¬ 
certain  and  precarious  in  the  absence  of  a  supreme  authority 
empowered  to  judge  between  man  and  man  and  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  commands.  In  place  of  this  natural  liberty,  de- 

t/  / 

pendent  on  the  brute  strength  of  the  individual,  each  has  ac¬ 
quired  civil  liberty,  and  the  right  of  property  based  on  self-im¬ 
posed  laws  and  guaranteed  by  the  strength  of  all.  Moral 
freedom  has  replaced  the  rule  of  appetite.  Reason  and  justice 
have  succeeded  instinct  and  impulse.  A  moral  and  legitimate 
equality  has  superseded  the  mental  and  physical  inequality 
of  nature.  In  short,  every  part  of  human  life  has  been  moral¬ 
ized  and  rationalized.  “ Man’s  whole  soul,”  says  Rousseau,  “is 
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exalted  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the  abuses  of  this  new  condition 
did  not  often  degrade  him  below  that  from  which  he  has 
emerged,  he  ought  to  bless  without  ceasing  the  happy  moment 
that  released  him  from  it  forever  and  transformed  him  from  a 
stupid  and  ignorant  animal  into  an  intelligent  being  and  a 
man.” 

Rousseau’s  doctrine  of  property  is  an  integral  part  of  his 
social  philosophy,  and  the  right  of  property  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  conferred  on  man  by  the  civil  state.  In  the 
state  of  nature  there  can  be  no  property,  for  property  is  based 
solely  on  a  positive  title  guaranteed  by  the  state.  The  only 
claim  to  land  that  is  recognized  in  the  state  of  nature  is  that 
of  possession,  and  it  is  based  on  the  right  of  first  occupancy 
backed  by  force.  With  the  transition  from  the  natural  to  the 
civil  state  possession  is  converted  into  property.  Rousseau 
follows  Locke  in  basing  the  ownership  of  land  on  the  right  of 
first  occupancy,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  joint  posses¬ 
sion  by  families,  not  individual  possession,  was  the  archaic 
form  of  landholding.  But  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  historical  correctness  of  Rousseau’s  assumption,  the  im¬ 
portant  point  in  his  doctrine  of  property  is  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
munistic.  In  this  particular  respect  he  differs  radically  from 
most  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  human  society  from 
Plato  to  Marx  and  Krapotkin.  His  ideal  was  a  small  state 
composed  of  peasant  proprietors. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  social  pact  was  to  create  in  place 
of  an  aggregate  of  isolated  individuals  a  moral  and  collective 
body  which  is  the  state,  the  sovereign,  the  people.  In  identi¬ 
fying  the  state  with  the  people  composing  it  Rousseau  de¬ 
parted  fundamentally  from  the  prevailing  conception  of  his 
age  which  confounded  the  state  with  the  monarchy.  The  re¬ 
lation  between  the  state  and  the  individual  which  he  thus 
predicates  is  essentially  a  modern  conception.  Collectively 
considered  the  members  of  the  state  are  the  sovereign ;  as  par¬ 
takers  of  the  sovereign  power  they  are  citizens;  and  as  being 
under  the  laws  they  are  subjects.  The  individual  is,  therefore, 
both  subject  to  and  a  part  of  the  sovereign. 
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Next  to  the  origin  of  civil  society  through  contract,  the  most 
important  of  Rousseau’s  social  philosophy  is  his  theory  of 
sovereignty  and  the  general  will.  Sovereignty  he  defines  as 
the  power  which  the  social  contract  gives  over  all  its  members 
when  this  power  is  directed  by  the  general  will.  The  general 
will  is  the  essence  of  sovereignty,  and  it  has  four  important 
attributes  without  which  it  is  not  sovereign.  It  is  first  of  all 
inalienable.  It  cannot  be  transferred  to  another,  a  monarch 
for  example.  Power  may  be  alienated  but  not  will;  but  as 
soon  as  the  sovereign  alienates  its  supreme  power  over  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  submits  to  a  master  its  sovereignty  ceases.  Sover¬ 
eignty  is  in  the  second  place  indivisible.  The  will  which  is 
sovereign  is  either  general  or  not  general.  If  it  is  not  general 
it  is  the  will  of  only  a  part  of  the  community  and  cannot  be 
sovereign.  A  number  of  sovereignties  within  the  same  com¬ 
munity  would  be  an  impossibility.  A  third  attribute  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  inerrancy.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the 
sovereign  always  desires  the  common  good  although  it  may 
not  always  know  what  the  common  good  is.  It  may  be  misled 
or  misinformed  but  it  cannot  err.  Rousseau  distinguishes 
here  between  the  general  will  and  the  will  of  all.  The  latter 
is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  particular  wills  and  regards 
only  private  interests ;  whereas  the  general  will  considers  only 
the  common  interest.  This  doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old  monarchical  maxim  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong  though  he  may  be  misled  or  misin¬ 
formed.  The  fourth  attribute  of  sovereignty  has  to  do  with 
the  limitation  of  the  general  will.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the 
question,  already  referred  to,  of  the  alienation  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  of  himself  and  his  rights  to  the  community  upon  entering 
into  the  social  compact.  Rousseau  appears  to  be  altogether 
uncertain  as  to  the  degree  of  absoluteness  wThich  ought  to  be 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  On  the  one  side,  he  maintains  that  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  individuals  composing  the  state  are 
independent  of  the  power  of  the  state,  since  these  were  not 
surrendered  to  the  community  at  the  time  the  social  compact 
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was  formed.  What  each  alienated  was  not  the  entire  individ¬ 
ual  hut  only  so  much  as  each  has  in  common  with  others.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  absolute,  therefore,  the  state  is  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  original  convention.  It  cannot  go  beyond  those 
terms,  so  that  every  one  can  freely  dispose  of  what  is  left  to 
him  of  liberty  and  property  by  the  original  convention. 
Rousseau  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  state  cannot  impose  on 
its  members  any  useless  or  unequal  burdens,  for  these  are 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  common  interest.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  dissolve  the  social  compact,  since  the  pledges  binding  men 
to  the  body  politic  are  obligatory  only  because  they  are  mutual. 
Moreover  the  state  can  entertain  no  desire  to  make  the  individ¬ 
ual  do  anything  contrary  to  the  interest  of  all,  for  it  can  have 
no  interests  antagonistic  to  the  general  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  On  the  other  hand,  Rousseau  contends  that  the  sover¬ 
eign  cannot  contract  with  itself  and  cannot  be  bound  by  any 
form  of  law,  not  even  by  the  social  compact.  And  further¬ 
more  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  must  be  surrend¬ 
ered  to  the  community  by  its  members,  and  may  even  command 
particular  individuals  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  public 
welfare.  Hence  such  reservations  of  rights  as  were  made  by 
each  individual  at  the  time  he  entered  into  the  social  compact 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  valueless ;  and  if  any  one  opposes 
his  particular  will  to  the  general  will  he  must  be  constrained 
to  obey  the  general  will  by  the  whole  body.  The  logical  effect 
of  all  this  can  only  be  to  render  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
absolute,  and  to  invalidate  all  the  limitations  to  the  absolute 
character  of  sovereignty  which  Rousseau  was  at  so  much  pains 
to  construct. 

Rousseau’s  conception  of  law  is,  like  his  doctrine  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  illogical  and  self-contradictory.  Law  as  he  defines 
it  is  an  act  of  sovereignty  which  authentically  declares  the  gen¬ 
eral  will  about  an  object  of  common  interest.  There  are  two 
tests  of  law  according  to  this  definition.  The  first  is  that  it 
must  be  general  in  its  object;  the  other,  that  it  must  be  gen¬ 
eral  in  its  essence.  An  ordinance  made  by  the  whole  people 
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for  a  particular  object  is  not  a  law  but  a  decree;  an  act,  not 
of  sovereignty  or  legislation,  but  of  magistracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  ordinance  made  by  a  part  of  the  people  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  can  be  regarded  as  law  only  on  the  principle  that  the 
sovereign  approves  what  it  does  not  oppose;  otherwise  the 
people  are  not  sovereign.  Laws  then  being  acts  of  the  general 
will  and  made  for  the  general  good  cannot  be  unjust,  for  no 
one  is  unjust  to  himself ;  and  being  conventions,  not  between  a 
superior  and  an  inferior,  but  between  the  social  body  and  its 
members,  they  cannot  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  individual 
for  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all. 

The  chief  error  in  Rousseau's  conception  of  law  is  that  it 
lays  undue  emphasis,  and  carries  to  extreme  lengths,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  consent  as  the  source  of  legal  authority,  and  fails  to 
regard  law  as  a  command.  This  error  has  its  root  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  individualism  which  governed  Rousseau’s  political 
thinking.  It  is  true  that  where  the  principle  of  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty  has  been  established  the  people  cannot  be  bound 
against  their  will.  But  this  is  applicable  to  a  people  only  in 
their  collective  capacity  and  not  as  individuals.  Single  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  well  as  particular  groups  of  individuals,  may  be 
bound  against  their  wills,  since  the  general  will  is  only  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  sole  exception  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  formation  of  the  original  compact,  which  is  binding 
only  on  those  who  have  consented  to  it.  Rousseau’s  extreme 
individualism  blinds  him  to  the  modern  conception  of  law 
which  makes  every  law  a  command  of  the  lawgiver  imposing 
an  obligation  on  the  citizen  and  providing  a  penalty  for  dis¬ 
obedience.  According  to  this  principle  private  bills  and 
judicial  decisions  have  the  force  of  law  no  less  than  acts  of  the 
general  will  and  ordinances  directed  to  the  general  good. 

Rousseau  does  not  always  succeed  in  maintaining  his  faith 
in  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the  multitude  unimpaired.  More 
than  once,  indeed,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  while  the 
people  always  desire  the  general  good  they  do  not  always  recog¬ 
nize  it.  Hence  they  require  wise  legislators  to  guide  them  in 
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the  difficult  task  of  providing  laws  and  institutions  conform¬ 
able  to  the  general  will  and  the  common  good.  In  discussing 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  legislator  Rousseau  gives 
expression  to  sentiments  that  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  conclusions  of  modern  orthodox  political  thinking,  for  he 
persists  in  regarding  human  nature  as  something  that  is  in¬ 
definitely  modifiable.  “  He  who  dares  undertake/’  he  says, 
“  to  give  institutions  to  a  nation  ought  to  feel  himself  capable, 
as  it  were,  of  changing  human  nature  ...  of  altering  man’s 
constitution  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  ...  In  a  word  it  is 
necessary  to  deprive  man  of  his  native  powers  in  order  to 
endow  him  with  some  which  are  alien  to  him,  and  of  which 
he  cannot  make  use  without  the  aid  of  other  people.  The 
more  thoroughly  those  natural  powers  are  deadened  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  greater  and  more  durable  are  the  acquired  powers, 
the  more  solid  and  perfect  also  are  the  institutions  .  .  .”  In 
all  this  Rousseau  fails  to  see  that  laws  and  institutions,  if  they 
are  to  he  efficient  and  useful,  must  spring  immediately  from 
the  character,  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  people ;  and  that 
they  must  be  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  growth  and  adapta¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  suddenly  imposed  by  an  external  me¬ 
chanical  act. 

The  two  main  ingredients  of  the  common  good,  according 
to  Rousseau,  and  consequently  the  supreme  aims  of  legislators, 
are  liberty  and  equality.  There  should  be  as  much  liberty,  he 
declares,  as  is  consonant  with  submission  to  laws  made  for  the 
general  good;  and  in  order  to  have  liberty  there  must  be  a 
certain  degree  of  equality,  for  great  inequality  inevitably  tends 
to  tyranny.  Rousseau  does  not  insist  on  absolute  equality,  for 
that  is  manifestly  impossible.  He  does  maintain,  however, 
that  whatever  differences  of  power  there  are  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  accordance  with  law,  and  that  differences  of  rank  and 
wealth,  if  they  became  too  great,  should  be  corrected.  “  Ho 
one  should  be  rich  enough  to  buy  another  nor  poor  enough  to 
be  forced  to  sell  himself  to  another.” 

Liberty  and  equality  are,  therefore,  both  the  starting  point 
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and  the  goal  of  Rousseau’s  theory,  being  present  in  the  state 
of  nature  as  well  as  in  the  civil  state.  But  the  meanings  at¬ 
taching  to  them  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  states.  In  the 
state  of  nature  they  are  largely  of  a  negative  character,  liberty 
being  the  absence  of  restraint  by  a  superior,  and  equality 
being  the  absence  of  preference  among  a  number  of  individ¬ 
uals.  This  natural  liberty  and  equality  is  not  only  carried 
over  into  the  civil  state,  but  there  is  added  to  it  there  civil 
liberty  and  equality.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  equal¬ 
ity,  which  Rousseau  predicates  of  the  civil  state,  and  which  is 
the  necessary  basis  of  civil  liberty,  is  something  more  than 
equality  before  the  law.  But  even  if  he  had  claimed  no  more 
than  this  he  would  still  have  made  a  notable  and  fruitful  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  political  thought  of  an  age  of  feudal  privileges 
and  distinctions. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


2. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Jerusalem.  The  Topography,  Economics  and  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  A.  D.  70.  By  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Theology,  United  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  Two  volumes  with  maps  and  illustrations.  New 
York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  1908.  Price  $7.50. 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith  is  well  and  favorably  known  as 
an  author  to  the  ministry  of  our  church;  some  of  our  younger 
ministers  and  students  for  the  ministry  count  it  a  great  fortune 
to  have  been  able  to  attend  the  class-room  instruction  of  this 
sympathetic  Old  Testament  scholar.  Lately  he  became  principal 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The  British  Weekly 
of  October  28,  1909,  notes  this  promotion  with  congratulations 
and  rejoicings.  It  goes  on  to  say:  “  As  we  anticipated  some  time 
ago,  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  the  United  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

‘  It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 

Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains.’ 

In  this  case  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  supreme  fitness  of  the 
appointment.”  The  same  issue  of  this  journal  brings  also  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Smith,  congratulations  from  his  Glas¬ 
gow  colleagues  as  also  from  the  Aberdeen  professors.  The  journal 
also  reprints  various  Scotch  newspaper  “  tributes  ”  called  forth 
by  this  appointment.  In  short,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Smith 
seems  to  have  called  forth  in  his  own  country  a  spontaneous 
expression  from  many  quarters  of  universal  satisfaction  and 
rejoicing.  Our  own  Church  paper,  the  Reformed  Church  Mes¬ 
senger ,  November  25,  1909,  noted  this  appointment  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment :  “  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  who  is  favorably 
known  to  many  Eeformed  ministers  through  his  books  and 
through  his  visits  to  this  country,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  is  a  liberal  in  the¬ 
ology,  and  is  a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  leader  in  religious 
thought.  He  enjoys  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  wide  circle  of 
thoughful  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad.” 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Smith  are  a  constant  help  and  inspiration 
to  the  present  writer  as  they  are  to  a  host  of  others  interested  in 
this  field  of  work.  His  critical  and  homiletical  expositions  of 
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the  book  of  Isaiah  and  of  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  are 
classic  works  and  almost  perfect  models  of  the  homiletic  use  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  these  volumes,  contained  in  The  Exposi¬ 
tor  s  Bible ,  is  found  reliable  help  together  with  an  abundance  of 
homiletic  material,  sermonettes  and  suggestions  for  sermons,  such 
as  are  rarely  found  in  a  commentary  of  to-day.  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  natural  that  these  volumes  have  become  favorite  com¬ 
mentaries  in  the  libraries  of  our  ministers,  and  especially  in  the 
libraries  of  our  younger  ministers. 

Another  work  by  Dr.  Smith,  though  not  as  widely  known  among 
our  ministers  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  entitled  Modern  Criticism  and 
the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  work  consists  of  eight 
lectures  delivered  at  Yale  University  on  the  Lyman  Beecher 
Foundation.  The  lecturer  in  the  main  aimed  at  three  points: 
to  offer  a  statement  of  the  Christian  right  of  criticism ;  to  present 
an  account  of  the  modern  critical  movement  so  far  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  concerned;  and  then  finally  an  appreciation  of  its 
effects  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  history  and  as  a  record  of  a 
Divine  Bevelation.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  lecturer’s  main 
aim,  in  practically  the  same  words,  in  the  preface  to  the  published 
lectures. 

There  is  another  work  by  the  same  author  which  holds  a  unique 
position  in  its  department.  There  is  no  better  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  any  other  language.  The  book  in  question  is  The  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  almost  common  consent 
the  work  is  regarded  as  too  rich  to  summarize.  It  is  a  delightful 
book,  but  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  just  as  accurate  and  scien¬ 
tific  as  delightful.  Some  one  has  said  of  the  book :  “  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  particularly  well  chosen.  Few  passages  are  without  some 
telling  phrase  happily  constructed  to  attract  attention  and  hold 
the  memory,  and  we  often  feel  that  the  wealth  of  imagery  would 
be  excessive  for  prose  were  it  not  that  it  is  chosen  with  such 
appropriateness  and  scientific  truth.  .  .  .  These  maps  (the  oro- 
graphical  maps  contained  in  the  volume)  are  more  suggestive  and 
enlightening  than  many  treatises,  and  destined,  we  trust,  to 
enliven  many  a  sermon,  and  turn  the  monotony  of  the  records  of 
Israelitish  wars  into  a  thrilling  romance.”  On  the  other  hand, 
George  F.  Moore  in  his  commentary  on  Judges,  page  222  in  the 
footnote  marked  with  a  dagger,  speaks  of  this  work  as  follows : 
“  In  general,  the  author  of  this  Historical  Geography  is  not  very 
well  informed  about  the  history  of  geography.”  This  judgment 
pronounced  upon  this  book  has  always,  ever  since  it  has  come  to 
my  attention,  seemed  too  sweeping,  though  the  one  who  made  it 
is  not  known  to  be  quick  in  pronouncing  such  judgments  without 
there  being  a  warrant  for  them.  Even  though  there  are  here  and 
there  inaccuracies  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  identification  of 
places,  nevertheless  the  work  still  holds  a  unique  position  and  it 
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will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  many  who  are  interested  in 
this  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  present  two-volume  work  on  Jerusalem  is  a  companion 
work  to  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  which 
reference  has  just  now  been  made.  Since  this  work  is  so  rich  and 
varied  in  its  contents,  as  the  history  of  Jerusalem  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  critical  problems  connected  with  its  topography,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  history  are  rich  and  varied,  it  is  not  my  aim  to 
attempt  to  summarize  the  contents  of  the  volumes.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  the  work  is  stated  by  the  author  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  his  preface :  “  In  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
it  was  not  possible,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  include  a  topography 
of  J  erusalem,  an  appreciation  of  her  material  resources,  or  a  full 
study  of  the  historical  significance  of  her  site  and  surroundings. 
The  present  volumes  are  an  attempt  to  deal  with  these  subjects, 
and  to  give  in  addition  a  history  of  the  city’s  politics,  literature 
and  religion.”  This  prefatory  statement,  at  the  same  time,  gives 
the  reader  of  this  notice  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  photographic  plates  and  maps. 
Of  the  former  there  are  15;  13  of  these  are  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author  himself,  who  has  made  repeated  visits 
to  the  country.  These  plates  are  unusually  fine  and  clear,  as 
doubtless  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  experience  with 
the  camera  in  Palestine  and  neighboring  countries.  They  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  work  both  for  the  one  who  has  never  visited 
Palestine  and  for  the  one  who  has.  The  latter  looks  at  these 
photographs  and  immediately  the  spell  of  the  Orient  has  him  in 
his  grip,  and  mentally  he  is  transported  into  the  city,  luxuriating 
in  the  memories  of  varied  congenial  and  delightful  past  experi¬ 
ences  in  this  city. 

Of  maps  and  plans  there  are  13.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
large  map  of  Jerusalem,  the  general  plan  of  Jerusalem  taken  over 
from  Wilson,  was  not  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  our 
author.  In  several  respects  this  general  plan  is  antiquated  and  in 
others  hardly  reliable.  My  own  experience  with  this  map  in 
topographical  studies  in  Jerusalem  makes  me  feel  all  the  more 
the  need  for  its  revision  to  bring  it  up  to  date  and  to  make  it 
more  accurate.  That  the  map  is  no  longer  up  to  date  was  surely 
known  to  the  author,  and  therefore  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  map  was  not  revised  by  him.  Nevertheless,  this 
map  is  better  than  no  map  and  it  is  after  all  in  the  main  only  in 
details  where  the  above  criticism  applies.  The  defect  will  be 
noticed  by  few,  mainly  by  those  who  have  spent  more  time  in  the 
country  and  city  than  the  ordinary  tourist,  who  rarely  stays  long 
enough  to  become  actually  familiar  with  the  city. 

The  volumes  are  enriched  by  footnotes  which  enhance  the 
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scientific  value  of  the  work.  These  footnotes  give  the  references 
to  the  important  literature  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject 
of  the  volumes.  In  addition,  the  footnotes  also  contain  teclmicai 
and  textual  material ;  the  printing  or  proof-reading  of  the  Hebrew 
in  these  notes  is  not  what  one  expects  in  a  work  of  such  a  high 
character,  coming  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  this  notice  with  a  list  of  misprints, 
for  the  misprints  that  occur  can  readily  be  rectified  by  the  reader 
either  mentally  or  with  the  pencil,  save  the  one  on  page  325,  note 
7,  Vol.  I.,  where  the  note  breaks  oft*  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
This,  however,  is  an  isolated  occurrence,  but  none  the  less  tantal¬ 
izing  to  the  reader. 

The  volumes  are  also  provided  with  good  indexes.  There  is  a 
general  index  to  each  volume,  followed  by  a  special  index  to  the 
cited  passages  from  the  Bible  and  the  apocryphal  books,  a  special 
index  to  the  passages  cited  from  the  writings  of  Josephus,  and 
a  special  index  to  the  passages  cited  from  the  Jewish  literature, 
such  as  the  Mishna,  the  Tosephta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrashim. 
All  these  will  make  the  volumes  more  serviceable  as  a  reference 
work,  for  that  is  what  these  volumes  are  destined  to  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

All  the  defects  in  these  volumes  to  which  I  have  called  attention 
lose  themselves  in  their  comparative  insignificance  when  one  looks 
at  the  wealth,  unity  and  high  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Though  there  is  an  abundance  of  literature  on  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem  constantly  appearing,  nevertheless  he  who  really  wants 
to  know  J  erusalem  can  not  afford  to  pass  these  volumes  by.  These 
volumes  stand  out  very  prominently  in  the  midst  of  this  flood  of 
literature  on  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  and  are  not  made  up  of 
momentary  and  superficial  impressions  of  the  fleeting  tourist.  It 
is  true  the  volumes  are  given  a  certain  warmth  because  of  the 
author’s  own  manifold  and  varied  experiences  in  the  country  on 
different  occasions,  and  because  of  the  author’s  avowed  love  for 
the  country  and  its  varied  course  of  history  through  the  centuries. 
The  work,  however,  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  modern 
textual  and  literary  criticism  of  the  sources  which  of  course  very 
largely  are  Biblical.  This  feature  alone  would  almost  put  the 
volumes  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Then  too  the  author  is  largely 
read  in  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  he  treats,  even 
down  to  many  of  the  discussions  of  minor  problems.  The  author 
likewise  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  modern  excavations 
and  explorations  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  he  has  been  one 
of  the  pioneers,  making  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  in  his 
explorations  in  the  East  Jordan  country.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  qualifications  our  author  is  gifted  with  a  fine  literary 
style;  his  material  he  presents  in  an  attractive  form.  Like  the 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  these  volumes  contain 
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some  fine  pen  pictures  which  the  reader  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget 
having  once  read  them.  In  this  connection  I  can  hardly  refrain 
from  presenting  that  wonderful  picture  of  Jerusalem  at  night 
time,  in  Volume  I.,  pages  25-28,  but  my  doing  so  would  unduly 
lengthen  this  notice. 

Since  Dr.  Smith  has  thus  far  been  known  to  the  reading  public 
mainly  as  an  Old  Testament  scholar,  many  will  doubtless  read 
with  interest  his  very  interesting  chapter  on  “  The  Temple  and 
the  Lord.”  Dr.  Smith  has  come  to  the  Hew  Testament  as  an 
Old  Testament  student  or  as  he  himself  puts  it  he  “  has  come 
upon  this  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem  through  the  long 
centuries  of  Israel’s  life  and  religion,  which  lead  up  to  it,”  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself  in  this  connection  as  an  Old  Testament  student. 
Again  he  says :  “  And  if  an  Old  Testament  student  may  venture 
to  criticise  recent  Hew  Testament  criticism.”  In  the  same  chapter 
in  another  place  he  again  speaks  of  himself  as  an  Old  Testament 
student :  “  But  to  an  Old  Testament  student,  the  other  alternative, 
of  translation  from  Aramaic  originals,  seems  the  more  probable.” 
This  chapter  at  once  attracted  attention,  especially  among  those 
whose  main  interest  in  Biblical  study  lies  in  the  Hew  Testament. 

The  volumes,  apart  from  the  footnotes,  can  readily  be  used  with 
delight  and  profit  by  the  layman.  Many  a  layman  would  at  once 
secure  this  book  were  he  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  not  of  a  technical  character  so  that  it  can  only  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  few.  The  volumes  are  helpful  to  the  tourist 
who  prepares  himself  for  an  intelligent  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  also 
to  the  Sunday-school  superintendent  and  teacher,  to  the  theolog¬ 
ical  student,  to  the  Bible-class  instructor  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to 
the  preacher,  to  the  theological  professor,  to  the  excavator  and 
archaeologist,  as  well  as  to  the  Old  and  Hew  Testament  specialist. 
An  Old  Testament  specialist  in  one  of  our  universities  has  said  of 
these  volumes :  “  The  book  from  which  I  have  derived  the  most 
benefit  during  the  past  year  is  the  work  entitled  Jerusalem, 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.” 

Irwin  Hoch  DeLoxg. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Confessional  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  By  James  W. 
Richard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Publication  Society.  Pages 
viii  +  637.  Price  $3.00. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  may  be  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first,  including  chapters  I-V,  is  a  scholarly  and  exhaustive 
account  of  the  Augsburg  Confession — the  historical  preparation 
of  it,  the  authorship,  the  material  used  in  its  composition,  its 
presentation  at  Augsburg,  an  analysis  of  the  contents,  the  Catholic 
Confutation,  Luther’s  relation  to  it,  and  later  editions  of  it.  The 
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author  writes  from  original  sources  and  shows  his  familiarity  with 
the  latest  treatises  on  the  subject. 

The  second  section,  including  chapters  XYI-XYIII,  treats 
“  The  Other  Old  Lutheran  Confessions  ” — Luther’s  two  Cate¬ 
chisms,  the  Apology  of  the  Confession,  the  Schmalkald  Articles 
— and  “  The  Symbolical  Use  of  the  Confessions  till  1580.”  He 
shows  what  authority  the  [Reformers,  especially  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  attached  to  them,  and  how  they  gradually  became 
symbolical  standards  to  which  teachers  and  preachers  were 
pledged.  The  student  of  Symbolics  will  find  valuable  material, 
in  these  chapters,  on  the  purpose  and  use  of  confessions  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  since  its  origin. 

The  third  section,  including  chapters  XIX-XXIX,  contains 
a  history  of  the  Formula  of  Concord — the  controversies  preparing 
the  way  for  it,  the  Torgau  Book,  the  Epitome  by  Andreae,  the 
Bergic  Book,  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  its  final  form,  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Formula  of  Concord — and  the  Book  of  Concord,  or 
the  collection  of  the  Symbolical  Writings  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  published  June  25,  1580. 

The  fourth  section,  including  chapters  XXX-XXXII,  de¬ 
scribes  the  influence  of  pietism  and  rationalism  on  the  use  and 
the  authority  of  Lutheran  S}Tabols,  the  place  they  held  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Germany,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Lutherans 
in  America  toward  the  several  confessions  in  the  Book  of  Concord. 
The  last  two  chapters  set  forth,  by  means  of  citations  from  the 
sources,  the  divisions  among  Lutherans  themselves  in  reference 
to  the  confessional  standards,  the  various  degrees  of  strictness  to 
which  the  different  bodies  adhere  to  the  confessions,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  number  of  symbols  which  they  accept.  Xever  have 
we  read  so  clear  and  concise  a  presentation  of  the  points  in  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Lutheran  Synods,  Council,  and  Conference, 
in  America,  as  is  found  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  author  writes  as  a  historian  and  not  as  a  partisan.  He  is 
controlled  by  the  sources  and  leading  authorities.  Yet  one  can¬ 
not  help  seeing  the  point  of  view  which  he  occupies.  It  is  that 
of  the  General  Synod  whose  doctrinal  basis  in  1868  was  defined 
as  follows:  “  The  Word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a 
correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  of  the  Faith  of  our  Church  founded  upon  that  Word.” 
In  adopting  this  position  “  it  can  be  said  that  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has  returned  fully  ‘  to  the 
foundations  laid  by  Muhlenberg  and  his  associates’”  (p.  608). 
The  author  tries  to  show  wherever  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
that  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  are  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  Lutheran  Church  and  have  been  so  regarded  ever 
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since  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  delivered  to  Charles  V,  1530 
(p.  608).  Here  he  is  at  odds  with  those  branches  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  adhere  to  all  the  symbols  of  the  Book  of  Concord. 
Of  this  book  he  says :  “  It  stands  true  without  the  possibility  of 
successful  contradiction  that  the  Book  of  Concord  has  not  been 
an  instrument  of  concord  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  Civil  War  some  thirty  Lutheran 
synods,  extending  from  Hew  York  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Missouri  Biver,  were  harmoniously  united  under  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  without  the  naming  of  the  other  Confessions  ” 
(p.  617).  To  a  non-Lutheran  the  author  appears  to  make  out  a 
strong  case  and  one  would  like  to  read  the  criticism  of  his  position 
by  representatives  of  the  General  Council  or  of  the  Synodical 
Conference.  In  opposition  to  the  rigid  confessionalism  of  these 
bodies,  whom  he  calls  Symbolists,  he  describes  his  conception  of  a 
true  Lutheran  as  follows :  “  A  Christian  must  be  regarded  as  a 
Lutheran  who  holds  the  following  chief  doctrines  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  their  well-known  Calvinistic  and  other  theological 
antitheses : 

“  That  salvation  has  its  source  in  the  paternal  love  of  God ;  that 
Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  is  the  center  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  System,  and  died  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind;  that 
salvation  is  sincerely  offered  to  all  men  who  hear  the  Gospel ;  that 
the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  some  men  who  hear  the  Gospel 
is  their  own  voluntary  rejection  of  the  offer  of  salvation;  that  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  offer  grace  to  all  alike,  and 
actually  convey  grace  to  all  who  receive  them  with  faith;  that 
Christ  is  present  in  the  Eucharist;  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin, 
as  against  Pelagius  and  some  others;  that  justification  is  by  grace 
for  Christ’s  sake  through  faith  alone,  as  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  this  subject;  that  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  whether  Presbyterially  or  Episcopally  ordained,  are 
equal,  as  against  the  views  of  some  sacerdotically  constituted 
churches.  The  Christian  who  holds  those  doctrines  as  they  are 
fundamentally  and  principiantly  laid  down  in  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  is  a  Lutheran,  and  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  Lutheran, 
and  to  have  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  Lmtheran 
conceded  to  him  according  to  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  the  great 
Magna  Charta  of  Lutheranism,  even  though  he  do  not  hold  cer¬ 
tain  circumferential  doctrines  and  certain  just  and  probable 
inferences  just  as  Luther  and  Melanchthon  held  them,  and  may 
not  accept  certain  explanations  of  Lutheran  doctrines  as  they  have 
been  presented  in  the  Apology,  or  in  the  Schmalkald  Articles  or 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  for  none  of  these  three  is  at  this  time 
or  has  ever  been  universally  accepted  and  subscribed  by  the  entire 
Lutheran  Church.” 

That  this  book  will  rank  as  an  authority  on  the  subject 
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in  the  English-speaking  world  will  readily  be  admitted.  It  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years  of  special  study  of  Lutheran  Symbolics, 
and  every  page  shows  the  mastery  of  sources,  painstaking  exact¬ 
ness  in  details,  and  a  clearness  of  style  which  comes  only  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  material.  The  author  has  written 
other  books  of  note,  but  this  is  evidently  the  crown  of  his  labors. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  ripe  fruit  of 
his  life  in  published  form.  Other  monument  than  this  he  needs 
not  to  commemorate  him,  not  only  among  the  scholars  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  America. 

George  W.  Richards. 

The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Principal  of  Lancashire  College,  Manchester.  New  York,  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1908.  Pages  xiv  -f-  634.  Price  $2.50  net. 

Another  volume  of  the  International  Theological  Library  is 
before  us.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  of  McGiffert’s 
Apostolic  Age,  Rainy’s  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  and  Lindsay’s 
The  Reformation.  It  treats  a  phase  of  ecclesiastical  history 
which  has  been  more  or  less  neglected  in  the  general  church  his¬ 
tories,  and  which  so  far  has  not  been  comprehensively  and  sys¬ 
tematically  discussed  in  a  single  volume  in  English.  The  author 
describes  his  method  of  treatment  in  the  preface  as  follows: 

“  This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  I  have 
traced  the  history  of  the  main  body  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  Christendom,  until  by  losing  one  limb  after 
another  this  is  seen  to  become  more  and  more  limited  in  area, 
although  still  claiming  to  be  the  one  orthodox  Church.  In  the 
second  part  I  have  taken  up  the  stories  of  the  separate  Churches. 
In  order  to  do  this  intelligibly  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  go 
back  in  each  case  as  far  as  possible  to  the  particular  Church’s 
origin.  Since  that  was  usually  some  controversy  of  the  older 
Church  which  was  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  the 
consequence  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  repetition.  But  I  have 
deemed  it  better  to  say  the  same  thing  twice  over — first  in  the 
general  history  and  then  in  the  local — than  to  leave  either  of 
them  seriously  incomplete.  Besides,  the  story  is  not  just  the  same 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local  branch  that  it  was 
when  it  first  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  main  history.” 

The  reader  will  find  Part  II  especially  interesting.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Early  Christianity  outside  the 
Empire,  (2)  The  Modern  Greek  Church,  (3)  The  Russian 
Church,  (4)  The  Syrian  and  Armenian  Churches,  (5)  The 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Churches.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
there  is  a  concise  and  genetic  presentation  of  material.  At  the 
head  of  each  chapter  there  are  two  lists  of  books.  Those  marked 
(a)  are  the  principal  original  authorities;  those  indicated  ( b ) 
are  modern  works  selected  so  as  to  be  of  service  to  the  student. 
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In  the  choice  of  material,  the  scheme  of  treatment,  and  literary 
style  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  student  of  doctrine, 
of  confessions,  and  of  Christian  institutions  will  find  this  con¬ 
tribution  of  Professor  Adeney  indispensable.  Those  who  have 
procured  the  volumes  of  this  series  already  published,  and  will 
procure  those  that  are  promised  in  the  near  future,  will  have  a 
complete  collection  of  monographs  on  every  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Than  these,  there  is  nothing  better  in  the 
English  language. 

George  W.  Richards. 


The  Classical  Moralists.  Selections  illustrating  Ethics  from  Socrates 

to  Martineau.  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Pages  xix  -f-  797. 

“  The  Classical  Moralists  is  a  companion  volume  in  the  field 
of  ethics,  to  the  author’s  Modern  Classical  Philosophers  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy.  The  book  is  virtually  a  history  of  ethics, 
based  not  upon  the  ordinary  description  of  systems,  but  upon 
selections  from  the  original  sources  and  upon  translations  of  the 
authors  themselves.  It  is  sought,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to 
present  by  means  of  the  case  method  the  most  distinctive  and 
constructive  features  in  the  ethical  systems  of  the  successive 
moralists.  The  evolution  of  ethical  thought  is  thereby  revealed, 
stripped  of  its  controversial  material,  from  Socrates  to  Martineau. 
Such  a  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  indispensable  as  a  text-book 
of  required  reading,  alike  for  the  historical  and  for  the  systematic 
study  of  ethics  in  the  universities.  The  general  reader,  and  more 
especially  any  one,  whether  among  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  desirous 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  different  ethical  systems,  will  find 
here  a  volume  containing  the  original  material  of  the  great  ethical 
masters,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times.” 

The  selections  for  the  ancient  period  are  taken  from  Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates ,  Plato’s  Republic,  Aristotle’s  The 
Niomachcan  Ethics,  Diogenes  Laertius’  Lives  and  Opinions  of 
Eminent  Philosophers  (the  Ethics  of  the  Stoics  and  of  the 
Epicureans).  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  On  the  Nature  of  Things, 
Epictetus,  Discourses,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Meditations,  and  Plo¬ 
tinus,  Enneades,  covering  in  all  175  pages.  For  the  medieval 
period  selections  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine, 
Peter  Abelard  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  covering  30  pages.  Five 
hundred  and  ninety-one  pages  are  given  to  the  modern  period, 
with  extensive  extracts  from  thirty-three  of  the  leading  authori¬ 
ties  of  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  England.  An  unusually 
complete  index  makes  the  volume  a  library  of  ready  reference  to 
valuable  sources  ranging  from  Socrates  to  Martineau. 

Dr.  Rand  has  made  a  specialty  of  preparing  books  of  this  kind, 
and  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  professors  and  students 
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of  economics,  philosophy  and  ethics  hy  making  accessible  material 
which  would  otherwise  remain  in  neglected  volumes  of  large 
libraries.  The  student  interested  in  this  subject  will  need  no 
further  commendation  of  this  work  than  that  which  is  given  in 
the  table  of  contents  and  by  the  reputation  of  the  compiler. 

George  W.  Richards. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  substantially 
enlarged.  By  The  Rev.  William  H.  Erb,  B.D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul’s 
Reformed  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Reading,  Pa.,  I.  M.  Beaver,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1908.  Pages  v  +  232. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  first  sermon  is  introductory  and  explains  the  nature  of  prayer 
— its  necessity,  its  form,  its  contents.  Then  follows  a  sermon  on 
the  address,  on  each  of  the  six  petitions,  and  on  the  doxology. 
An  appropriate  poem  composed  by  the  author  serves  as  a  preface 
to  each  discourse.  The  pages  are  also  adorned  and  the  contents 
illustrated  by  suitable  cuts  of  the  masterpieces  of  Christian  art. 
The  sermons  were  preached  before  they  were  published.  They  are 
written  in  popular  style,  abound  with  illustrations  from  the 
Scriptures  and  from  present  day  life,  and  are  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  earnest,  practical  piety.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to 
impress  the  truth  upon  his  readers  “  that  as  a  man  prays  so 
should  he  also  live,”  and  throughout  the  hook  he  succeeds  in  his 
purpose. 

The  popularity  of  the  sermons  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  called  for.  It  is  a  book  that  will  bring 
inspiration  and  comfort  to  men  and  women  who  are  bearing  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day — a  faithful  pastor’s  message  to  those 
who  are  struggling  for  life.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
ministers  and  laymen. 

George  W.  Richards. 


Four  Score  axd  More.  Prepared  by  Request  of  My  Friends.  By  George 

B.  Russell,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Introduction  by  Rufus  W.  Miller,  I). I). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  published  by  the  author,  15th  and  Race  Sts.,  1908. 

Pages  vii  -f-  393. 

The  author  of  this  volume  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers 
of  the  Review  or  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  In  his  long  and  efficient  ministry  his  voice  has  been 
heard  and  heeded  in  the  several  judicatories  of  the  Church  from 
Classis  to  General  Synod.  He  lias  preached  in  many  pulpits  of 
his  denomination  and  has  filled  numerous  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  trust.  His  publications  have  found  entrance  into  many 
a  home  and  have  helped  to  cultivate  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  the 
Church.  At  the  request  of  his  friends  he  has  written  out  the 
story  of  his  life  and  work.  He  calls  it  “  memorabilia,  gathered 
and  crudely  clothed  in  homely  garb  of  common  story.” 
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The  incidents  and  struggles  of  his  youth  vividly  illustrate  the 
hardships  and  obstacles  which  confronted  poor  boys  in  search  of 
a  higher  education  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  chapters  on 
“Enduring  the  Yoke,”  “  Working  Upward,”  and  “  The  Society 
Halls  ”  ought  to  be  read  by  every  boy  as  an  inspiration  to  high 
endeavor.  Dr.  Russell’s  career  in  college  was  prophetic  of  his 
ministry  and  life,  characterized  by  inflexible  determination,  inde¬ 
fatigable  work  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  truth  and  right. 

His  active  life  covered  more  than  three  score  years,  and  in  this 
time  he  was  a  teacher,  a  minister,  a  missionary,  an  editor,  a  college 
president  and  a  prolific  writer.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  prominent  men  of  his  denomination,  took  an  active 
part  in  theological  controversies,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
every  form  of  church  work.  His  memoirs  accordingly  have  the 
freshness  and  the  vigor  of  an  eye-witness,  and  sometimes  reveal 
the  passion  of  the  partisan.  He  discusses  frankly  and  freely  the 
various  aspects  of  life  in  his  time — religion,  education,  politics, 
moral  reform,  missions,  and  even  domestic  economy.  On  all  of 
these  subjects  his  views  are  worth  reading.  The  transactions  of 
the  classes,  synods,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  author  was  often  directly  concerned,  are  carefully 
reviewed  and  occasionally  sharply  criticized.  The  reader  is  never 
left  in  doubt  about  the  side  which  the  author  took  in  times  of 
controvers}r.  He  was  always  fortiter  in  re,  if  not  always  suaviter 
in  modo. 

This  volume  will  be  a  source  of  some  value  for  the  historian  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  It  will  throw  new  light  on  men  and  issues 
from  the  old  Mercersburg  days  to  the  present  time.  It  is  also  a 
fitting  memorial  of  one  who  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  reliance 
on  divine  grace,  rose  from  humble  surroundings  to  a  place 
of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  It 
deserves  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  our  schools,  ministers,  and 
people;  and  will  be  read  not  only  with  interest  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  profit. 

George  W.  Richards. 

The  Two  Landmarks  of  Radnor  and  Tredyffrin.  By  Henry  Pleasants. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006  Arch  Street. 

Under  this  title  have  just  been  published  two  separate  vol¬ 
umes  boxed  together,  containing  detailed  histories  of  the  Old 
Eagle  School,  Tredyffrin,  and  of  Old  St.  David’s  Church,  Radnor. 
The  latter  is  the  same  book  as  was  published  in  1906  with  a 
supplement  bringing  the  history  down  to  date,  with  much  new 
matter,  including  an  alphabetical  index  of  delegates  to  the  several 
Diocesan  Conventions.  The  History  of  The  Old  Eagle  School 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  German  Settle¬ 
ments  in  Pennsylvania,  dealing  especially  with  the  establishment 
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of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Chester  County,  and  containing  in 
“  A  Historical  Prelude  ”  a  brief  review  of  the  influence  of  the 
Germans  in  the  settlement  of  the  state. 

Both  volumes  contain  valuable  lists  of  Welsh  and  German  set¬ 
tlers  and  of  interments  in  the  respective  graveyards  attached  to 
the  places,  besides  lists  of  officers  connected  with  each  place  and 
of  the  signers  of  sundry  petitions  and  subscription  lists,  which 
are  of  great  value  to  historical  and  genealogical  work.  Although 
designed  for  distribution  together,  the  books  are  separate  pub¬ 
lications,  and  may,  with  the  supplemental  volume  of  St.  David’s 
history,  be  purchased  separately.  They  are  very  handsomely 
illustrated  and  edited. 

They  are  on  sale  by  most  of  the  important  book  sellers. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  By  Gross  Alexander, 

S.T.D.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  50  cents  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  The  Bible  for  Home  and 
School,  edited  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews.  It  contains  a  brief 
commentary  on  the  two  epistles  named  in  the  title.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  series,  it  is  designed  to  place  the  results  of  modern 
Biblical  scholarship  before  the  ordinary  Bible  reader,  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  easily  comprehended.  The  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  brief  but  clear  com¬ 
ments  are  found  below.  An  analysis,  which  is  generally  clear 
and  helpful,  is  given  along  with  the  text  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  can  easily  follow  the  several  stages  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistles.  Like  most  modern  New  Testament  students,  the  author 
accepts  the  Pauline  authorship  of  both  epistles;  and  he  assigns 
them  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  imprisonment.  Of  Ephesians, 
whose  Pauline  authorship  is  still  disputed  by  some  critics,  he  says, 
“  Take  out  of  the  epistle  all  that  is  Pauline,  and  about  all  that 
will  be  left  will  be  the  punctuation  points  and  the  figures  that 
indicate  the  chapter  and  verse.” 

William  C.  Schaeffer. 

How  to  Help:  A  Manual  of  Practical  Charity.  By  Mary  Conyngton, 

M.A.  New  York  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pages  367.  Price  $1.50  net. 

How  to  Help  is  the  crisp  and  consistent  title  of  a  book  which 
invites  and  merits  s}unpathetic  reading.  It  is  the  product  of, 
and  a  contribution  to,  the  Charity  Organization  Movement.  The 
history  and  purpose  of  the  movement  is  well  worth  studying.  The 
author  of  How  to  Help  very  clearly  and  interestingly  defines  what 
Charity  Organization  has  accomplished,  and  what  it  strives  to 
accomplish,  not  simply  for  the  relief,  but  for  the  betterment,  of 
all  classes  with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  book  is  historical, 
scientific,  and  practical.  The  history  of  philanthropic  effort 
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shows  that  formerly  emphasis  was  placed  primarily  on  the  allevia¬ 
tion  and  cure  of  social  ills,  while  latterly  it  is  placed  on  the  means 
of  prevention.  Formerly,  when  the  organization  of  the  social 
order  was  comparatively  simple,  charity  was  a  word  of  easy  defini¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  the  vast  changes  of  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
conditions,  the  question.  How  to  help  ?  has  become  a  most  difficult 
and  complex  problem,  both  for  the  sociological  student  and  the 
practical  philanthropist. 

The  book  gives  in  brief,  distinct  outline  the  history  of  organ¬ 
ized  charity;  its  adaptation  to  the  general  conditions  of  modern 
life;  its  success  or  comparative  failure  in  the  varied  methods  of 
administration.  It  sets  forth  the  principles  and  defines  the 
methods  of  public  beneficence.  It  exposes  the  defects  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  organized  charity  with  the  same  freedom  and  fairness 
that  it  commends  methods  which  are  wise  and  permanently 
effective.  It  warns  against  indiscriminate  giving  and  the  dangers 
of  pauperizing;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  spurs  the  conscience 
of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  withhold  their  offerings  and 
their  service. 

The  book  has  special  value  for  the  professional  worker  among 
the  poor  and  dependent;  but  it  is  serviceable  also  to  the  busy  man 
and  woman  who  should  feel  more  or  less  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  those  who  appeal  to  them  from  every  side.  It  aims  to 
steady  and  correct  the  zeal  of  the  emotionally  generous  by  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  and  the  supreme  law  of  common 
sense.  It  combines  head  and  heart,  judgment  and  feeling,  sanity 
and  sympathy,  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  aspects  of  charitable 
work.  It  instructs  how  to  give  money  and  service  so  as  to  afford 
help  which  shall  make  the  recipient  self-helpful,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinuously  helpless ;  how  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  alleviate,  poverty 
and  suffering. 

The  book  abounds  in  valuable  information  and  wise  counsel, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  helpful  to  all  who  appreciate  the  social 
obligations  of  citizenship,  and  especially  the  high  claims  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

John-  C.  Bowman. 

Head  and  Heart.  By  «T.  Spangler  Kieffer.  Philadelphia,  The  Reformed 

Church  Publication  Board,  1909.  Pages  349.  Price  $1.50. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  impelled  Dr.  Kieffer  to  assemble 
thirt}r-seven  of  his  Messenger  articles  for  publication  in  book 
form.  For  twenty-five  years  his  name  has  been  a  household 
word  among  the  readers  of  our  church  paper.  The  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  regularly  above  the  initials  “  J.  S.  K.”  have  been  eagerly 
read  by  clergy  and  laity  alike.  That  they  have  done  much  to 
mould  the  thinking  of  a  large  body  of  our  people  is  indisputable. 
By  many,  therefore,  they  will  be  welcomed  as  old  friends  and,  in 
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their  new  dress,  will  be  given,  we  predict,  a  place  of  honor  among 
the  cherished  possessions  of  many  a  Christian  home. 

In  his  brief  preface  the  author  thus  announces  his  rule  of 
selection:  “  In  order  to  impart  to  the  volume  some  sort  of  unity 
and  order,  such  articles  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  selected  as 
treat  of  a  class  of  themes  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.7’ 

In  Head  and  Heart,  then,  may  be  found  a  serious,  high-minded 
discussion  of  matters  that  pertain,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  emotions  and  the  will.  Throughout, 
the  primacy  of  the  “  heart  ”  is  assumed  and  defended.  In  chapter 
I,  entitled  “  The  Imperial  Power  in  Human  Nature,”  the  author’s 
proposition  is  clearly  stated.  In  subsequent  chapters  it  is  con¬ 
sistently  and  ably  discussed — evidence,  argument,  and  announce¬ 
ment  being  effectively  employed.  A  few  of  the  chapter  headings 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  prevailing  method  of  treatment : 
“  Passionate  Belief,”  “  With  the  Heart,”  “  Intellectual  and 
Moral,”  “  Intellect  and  Will,”  “  Mathematical  and  Moral  Cer¬ 
tainty,”  “  Argument  and  Announcement,”  “  Faith  and  the  Will.” 
Agnosticism  receives  its  full  share  of  treatment  in  such  essays  as 
“  The  Principle  of  Agnosticism,”  “  Prior  to  Proof,”  “  An 
Agnostic’s  Experiment,”  “  The  Known  and  the  Unknown,” 
“  The  Indestructible  Residuum.” 

The  reviewer  confesses  to  his  own  disappointment  in  finding 
no  serious  attempt  to  discuss  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  and  its 
manifold  implications — perhaps  the  most  significant  single  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  challenged  thoughtful  men  during  the  period  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  essays.  If  agnosticism  be  deemed  worthy 
of  notice  (as  it  undoubtedly  is),  why  should  not  the  principle  of 
evolution  which,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  one  cause,  is 
responsible  for  modern  agnosticism,  receive  a  candid  discussion? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  defined  more  clearly 
his  attitude  and  what,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  the  attitude  of  open- 
minded  seekers  for  the  truth  towards  this  momentous  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  hastens  to  express  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  such  noble  chapters  as  “  The  Inclusiveness  of  the  Truth,” 
“  The  Question  of  Immortality,”  “  Two  Memorable  Utterances,” 
and  “  The  Knowledge  of  God.”  Frank,  fearless,  and  convincing, 
they  have  in  them  the  unmistakable  ring  of  the  truth. 

Likewise,  he  would  put  on  record  his  enjoyment  of  such  chap¬ 
ters  as  “  Mine  Own  People,”  “  Hail  to  the  Defeated  !  ”  and  “  The 
Black  Rock.”  In  their  lightness  of  touch  they  relieve  the  tension 
exacted  by  the  more  serious  essays  and  serve  to  bring  us  closer  to 
the  human,  every-day  personality  of  the  author,  concerning  which 
we,  his  readers,  would  fain  know  more. 

In  mechanical  execution  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the  Reformed 
Church  Publication  Board,  whose  imprint  it  bears.  The  cover 
design  is  tasteful,  the  paper  is  of  good  quality  and  light  in  weight, 
the  margins  are  ample.  In  the  interest,  however,  of  clean  press- 
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work  one  must  regret  that  the  proof-reading  was  not  more  rigor¬ 
ously  done.  Too  many  typographical  irregularities  and  errors 
mar  the  otherwise  attractive  pages. 

C.  Ernest  Wagner. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man.  By  William  Allen  White.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1909.  Pages  434.  Price  $1.50. 

The  rich  man  whose  career  supplies  the  leitmotif  of  Mr.  White’s 
story  is  a  product  of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  West  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  J ohn  Barclay  was  born, 
about  1852,  at  Sycamore  Bidge,  then  a  struggling  village  in  the 
interior  of  Kansas.  Amid  the  hard  conditions  that  environed 
his  boyhood  and  youth  he  developed  the  traits  which,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  made  him  the  richest  man  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  story  is  a  fascinating  one,  though  often  disagreeable  because 
of  its  sordidness  and  the  hideous  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the 
innocent.  The  ruthless  way  in  which  victims,  near  and  remote, 
are  sacrificed  to  John  Barclay’s  insatiable  greed  will,  of  necessity, 
shock  the  sensitive  reader,  unused  to  the  horrors  of  melodrama. 
And  yet,  out  of  business  hours,  be  it  understood,  the  hero  was  not 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  In  the  social  circle  he  was  always  jovial  and 
engaging ;  his  musical  talents  made  him  the  mainstay  of  the  choir 
in  the  Congregational  church;  in  his  home  he  was  adored  by 
mother,  wife,  and  only  daughter. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  difficult  to  appraise.  It  gives  evidence 
of  keen  observation,  ready  wit,  wide  sympathy,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  portrayed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
steeped  in  sentiment  (sometimes  of  a  maudlin  kind),  and  is 
written  in  a  prose  which  the  most  indulgent  reviewer  could  not 
bring  himself  to  denominate  “  Attic.”  Love  stories,  pleasing  and 
gruesome,  enliven  the  pages;  laughter  and  tears  are  ever  alter¬ 
nating. 

The  real  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  vivid  portraiture.  The 
minor  characters  are  admirably  drawn — in  their  interest  and 
variety,  in  their  humor  and  pathos,  reminding  us  now  of  Dickens 
and  again  of  Bret  Harte.  Col.  Martin  Culpepper,  Adrian 
Brownwell,  Watts  McHurdie,  and  “Jake”  Dolan  are  veritable 
types  drawn,  it  would  seem,  from  the  life. 

The  denouement ,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  unspeakably  weak — 
failing  utterly  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  poetic  justice.  A  monster 
like  John  Barclay  should  have  been  suffered  to  die  a  death  no  less 
horrible  than  that  of  his  bosom  friend,  “  Bob  ”  Hendricks,  whose 
blood  was  upon  this  arch  villain’s  head.  To  bring  about  in  him 
a  change  of  heart,  to  permit  him,  in  his  last  years,  to  find  peace 
of  conscience  and  to  die  the  death  of  a  hero — albeit  a  very  stagey 
one — is  repugnant  to  every  wholesome  instinct.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  anti-climax,  impairing  the  legitimate  effect  of  a 
cleverly  conceived  and,  in  many  respects,  vitally  interesting  story. 

C.  Ernest  Wagner. 
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I. 

THE  EPISTEMOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF 

THEOLOGY.1 

THEO  F.  HERMAN. 

The  epistemological  problem  of  theology  is  the  problem  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  and  validity  of  religious  knowledge. 
For  the  dogmatic  believer  in  Christianity  this  problem  does 
not  exist.  He  dwells  in  the  citadel  of  his  faith  undisturbed 
by  the  assaults  of  science  and  philosophy,  safe  and  secure  in 
his  ecclesiastically  warranted  knowledge  of  God.  For  the 
scientific  unbeliever  this  problem  has  been  solved  definitely. 
Long  ago  the  thinking  world  has  stepped  out  of  the  super¬ 
natural  absolutism  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  absolute  natu¬ 
ralism  of  the  present.  For  him  religious  knowledge  is  an 
historical  product,  not  supernatural  truth.  But  for  the 
Christian  theologian  the  problem  exists.  He  is  neither  a 
mystic  seer  who  bases  the  certainty  of  his  faith  on  the  inner, 
ecstatic  vision  of  its  objective  contents,  nor  a  materialistic 
observer  who  denies  the  possibility  of  valid  religious  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  the  servant  of  J esus  Christ  who  stands  ready  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  prepared  to  establish  its 
possibility  and  its  objective  validity. 

1  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Herman  when  he  was  inaugurated  into  the 
professorship  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Santee  Hall,  May 
12,  1910. 
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The  discussion  of  the  epistemological  problem  of  theology 
leads  us  first  to  the  consideration  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  legitimate  function  of  Christian  theology.  Is  it  a 
proper  task  of  Christian  theology  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the 
universal  validity  of  its  doctrines  of  faith  ?  What  is  the  task  of 
Christian  theology  ?  Shall  we  regard  it  as  an  historical  or  as  a 
philosophical  discipline ;  or  is  it  both  history  and  philosophy  ? 
In  my  judgment  the  latter  holds  true.  The  various  names 
given  to  the  study  of  Christian  theology  indicate  its  twofold 
character.  We  speak  of  it  as  dogmatics  and  again  as  specu¬ 
lative  theology.  The  name  dogmatics  indicates  the  historical 
task,  while  the  appellation  speculative  theology  suggests  its 
philosophical  function. 

The  Christian  religion,  with  whose  doctrinal  content  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  concerns  itself,  is  an  historical  entity;  but  it  is 
more  than  history.  It  claims  to  be  universal  truth.  The  task 
of  the  dogmatic  theologian  is  to  tabulate,  formulate  and  de¬ 
velop  the  historical  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  He  obtains 
his  material  from  the  Bible  through  biblical  theology,  and 
from  the  confessional  standards  of  the  church  through  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  he  articulates  this  doctrinal  material  systematically, 
so  that  all  its  parts  proceed  from  and  relate  to  a  common 
center.  And  thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  an  his¬ 
torical  religion,  he  constructs  a  coherent  and  consistent  theory 
of  the  world  in  all  its  parts  and  relations.  But  obviously  in 
this  formulation  and  systematization  of  an  historical  faith 
the  dogmatic  theologian  does  not  leave  the  sphere  of  history. 
As  one  might  develop  Heo-Platonism  out  of  its  germinal  idea 
and  formulate  its  contents  in  systematic  form  and  in  essential 
unity,  so  the  dogmatic  theologian  develops  his  system  from  the 
historical  God-consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  formulates 
its  contents  into  a  consistent  logical  thought-world.  Though 
for  him  personally  his  system  may  possess  universal  validity, 
because  he  postulates  the  revelatory  character  of  its  source, 
this  assumption  of  faith  does  not  establish  the  scientific  char¬ 
acter,  the  objective  validity  of  his  dogmatics.  It  remains 
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knowledge  derived  from  history  whose  validity  is  conditional 
upon  faith. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in  the  revelation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  we  do  not  conclude  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
and  unnecessary  to  establish  its  objective  reality;  impossible, 
just  because  it  treats  of  supernaturally  revealed  truth  which 
reason  must  accept;  and  unnecessary,  because  supernatural 
truth  is  self-authenticating.  From  the  premise  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  a  revelation  of  eternal  truth  we  conclude  that, 
therefore,  Christian  theology,  the  science  of  the  Christian 
religion,  must  assume  the  task  of  establishing  the  scientific 
character  of  faith-knowledge. 

If  it  were  the  only  task  of  Christian  theology  to  describe 
in  systematic  order  the  contents  of  Christian  faith,  then 
Schleiermacher  was  correct  in  making  this  discipline  a  sub¬ 
division  of  historical  theology.  According  to  his  definition, 
dogmatics  is  the  science  of  the  connection  that  exists  between 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  cannot  accept  Schleier- 
macher’s  definition  and  at  the  same  time  reject  his  classi¬ 
fication.  Schleiermacher  himself  hv  no  means  adhered  rigidly 
to  his  definition  of  dogmatics.  In  his  Glaubenslehre  the  doc¬ 
trinal  superstructure  rests  on  a  foundation  consisting  of 
ethical  and  philosophical  axioms,  which  in  reality  control 
and  shade  his  system.  But  that,  in  principle,  is  a  surrender 
of  his  definition.  It  assigns  a  larger  task  to  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy  than  merely  the  ascertainment  and  concatenation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  question  that  engages  our  attention  is  not  whether  it  is 
one  of  the  tasks  of  Christian  theology  to  formulate  the  faith 
of  the  church.  There  can  he  no  dissent  on  that  point.  The 
Christian  theologian  is  animated  and  impelled  by  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  genuine  Christianity  is  the  full  truth  and  has  su¬ 
preme  saving  value.  It  is  this  conviction,  based  upon  his¬ 
torical  facts  and  founded  on  personal  experience,  that  makes 
him  a  Christian.  The  power  and  potency  of  such  personal 
faith  impels  him  to  set  forth  the  essence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
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gion  in  systematic  form.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  critical  age  is  waning,  and  a  new 
era  of  constructive  thinking,  based  upon  legitimate  critical 
foundations,  is  spanning  the  theological  firmament  with  its 
radiant  bow  of  promise.  But  the  question  under  present  con¬ 
sideration  is  whether  we  must,  or  even  dare,  restrict  the  func¬ 
tion  of  theology  to  that  important  work.  Let  the  Christian 
thinker  pour  the  religious  view  of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in 
the  Christian  community  into  the  mould  of  formal  logic, 
and  present  the  result  as  his  system  of  dogmatics.  Let  those 
whom  God  has  called  to  teach  dogmatics  magnify  this  task 
and  glorify  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  made  knowledge  possible 
where  otherwise  agnosticism  would  prevail.  But  let  us  also 
understand  clearly  that  overarching  and  underlying  the  his¬ 
torical  task  there  looms  the  philosophical  task  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  theologian,  whose  business,  as  such,  it  is  to  show,  not  only 
what  God  is  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  but  also  that  this 
Christian  faith  is  rational  and,  therefore,  universally  valid 
truth.  As  a  scientific  thinker  he  must  examine  the  grounds 
of  his  Christian  conviction  and  its  resultant  knowledge,  and 
vindicate  the  standpoint  of  faith  before  the  forum  of  science. 
Thus  the  double  function  of  the  Christian  theologian  is  to  for¬ 
mulate  the  historical  faith  of  the  Christian  church  in  syste¬ 
matic  form  and  to  establish  the  validity  of  its  world-view  as 
universal  truth.  The  former  task  I  assume  tacitly,  without 
giving  it  further  consideration  in  this  thesis.  But  the  latter 
function  of  Christian  theology  I  subject  to  a  further  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  immediate  question  arises,  how  is  it  possible  to  establish 
the  scientific  value  of  religious  knowledge?  Faith  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  appear  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  In  its  very 
essence  faith  is  subjective,  while  science  is  objective.  Hence 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  establish  the  universal  valid¬ 
ity,  the  scientific  truth  of  the  contents  of  Christian  faith  by 
the  ratiocinative  methods  of  critical  philosophy.  In  Scholas¬ 
ticism,  reason  was  regarded  as  the  hand-maiden  of  faith  and 
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its  function  was  to  prove  that  the  assertions  of  faith  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  reason ;  during  the  En¬ 
lightenment,  Leibniz  and  Wolff  made  clearness  the  test  of 
truth  and  sought  to  place  the  doctrines  of  faith  on  a  basis  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  But  Scholasticism  and  the  En¬ 
lightenment  violated  both  faith  and  reason  by  their  mistaken 
efforts.  It  is  not  the  function  of  speculative  theology  to  prove 
doctrines  of  faith,  or  to  substitute  philosophy  for  religion. 
Fichte  was  mistaken  when  he  said,  “we  are  saved  by  meta¬ 
physics.'’  We  are  saved  by  faith.  And  since  the  Protestant 
Reformation  the  world  knows  that  Christian  faith  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  knowledge,  as  Scholasticism  and  Illuminism  supposed, 
but  an  inner  life,  a  personal  conviction,  a  decision  of  the  will ; 
that  faith  denotes  conviction  as  to  certain  ultimate  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  universe  and  our  place  in  it,  which  is 
not  the  result  of  an  intellectual  judgment,  but  has  a  more 
vital  origin.  But  precisely  here,  in  the  sphere  of  this  abiding 
definition  of  faith,  which  I  accept  without  reserve,  emerge  the 
epistemological  problem  of  theology  and  the  philosophical  task 
of  the  Christian  theologian.  Faith  is  not  knowledge  per  se , 
but  it  includes  knowledge.  It  finds  expression  in  doctrines 
which  denote  knowledge,  a  knowledge,  moreover,  relating  to 
the  supreme  questions  and  to  the  eternal  issues.  Such  cogni¬ 
tive  assertions  concerning  the  first  and  last  things,  the  ground 
of  all  being  and  the  goal  of  all  existence,  constitute  the  doc¬ 
trinal  content  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  subjective  knowledge 
claiming  objective  reality;  it  is  faith-certainty  claiming  uni¬ 
versal  validity.  And  the  task  of  the  systematic  theologian 
consists  in  proving  that,  for  the  successful  solution  of  these 
highest  and  deepest  problems  of  knowledge,  it  is  rational  and 
necessary  to  occupy  the  standpoint  of  Christian  faith,  and, 
thus,  to  establish  the  scientific  character  of  the  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  through  it,  and  necessarily  implied  by  it.  Our  aim, 
therefore,  is  not  a  repristination  of  Scholasticism,  or  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  barren  philosophy  and  of  the  dead  faith  of  the 
Enlightenment.  The  Christian  theologian  is  not  challenged 
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to  essay  the  impossible  and  unnecessary  task  of  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  his  religious  convictions,  but  he  must  demonstrate 
to  the  confusion  of  scientific  Materialism  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  skeptical  philosophy  that  their  dogmatic  exclusion 
of  religious  knowledge  from  the  sphere  of  universal  truth,  and 
its  relegation  to  the  limbo  of  crass  superstition  or  subjective 
delusion  rests  on  an  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  synthetic 
judgment.  This  proof  is  of  fundamental  importance  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  philosophical  task  of  Christian  theology  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  from  its  dogmatic  function. 

Only  when  Christian  philosophy  has  performed  its  task  in 
establishing  the  scientific  character  of  religious  knowledge, 
derived  from  faith,  the  Christian  theologian  may  develop  the 
contents  of  his  faith  in  systematic  order,  and  claim  that  his 
dogmatics  possesses  objective  reality,  just  because  it  is  faith- 
knowledge  of  those  supersensual  and  supernatural  objects, 
whose  reality  can  be  ascertained  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  faith. 

Hence  at  the  very  basis  of  the  theological  speculation  lies 
the  need  of  an  adequate  theory  of  knowledge,  the  urgent  need 
of  setting  forth  man’s  approach  to  the  objective  reality  of  the 
universe,  both  material  and  spiritual,  in  terms  that  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  faith-knowledge  of  theology  as  no  less  valid  for 
reason  than  the  empirical  knowledge  of  science.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  need  is  being  felt  with  ever  increasing  force 
throughout  the  theological,  scientific  and  philosophical  world 
of  to-day.  Of  course,  it  is  not  felt  by  all.  To  the  average 
Christian  man  an  inquiry  into  the  theory  of  knowledge,  in 
the  interest  of  faith,  seems  a  useless  and  bootless  undertaking, 
without  practical  value;  even  as  the  strategic  plans  of  a  war 
seem  to  be  without  practical  value  to  the  soldier  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray.  But  the  fate  of  battles  is  not  decided  by  the 
shouts  of  men  and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  but  by  the  mind 
that  directs  the  campaign  and  chooses  strategic  points  for 
assault  and  defence.  So  in  our  intellectual  warfare  the  fate 
of  religion  and  the  fortune  of  morality  are  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  the  epistemological  and  metaphysical  questions 
which  seem  to  have  no  practical  bearing  at  all.  They  de¬ 
termine  the  strategic  points  that  win  the  battle.  A  theory 
of  knowledge  is  the  plan  of  campaign  in  the  struggle  between 
matter  and  mind.  It  alone  will  enable  us  to  cry  “  Peace  ” 
to  the  warring  factions;  peace,  because  there  is  no  quarrel. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  it  is  the  philosophicl  task  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  theologian  to  transform  the  doctrines  of  faith  into  de¬ 
monstrable  scientific  propositions,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  as  one  proves  a  mathematical  theorem.  That  would  be 
a  return  to  the  methods  that  were  in  vogue  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation  established  the  genuine  character  of  faith  as  per¬ 
sonal  conviction,  and  before  the  “  pectoral  ”  theology  of 
Schleiermacher  began  a  new  era  of  theology.  Albrecht 
RitschTs  epochal  influence  upon  the  development  of  modern 
theology  is  due  solely  to  his  clear  recognition  and  systematic 
application  of  Luther’s  conception  of  faith.  He  emancipated 
Christian  dogmatics  in  principle  from  the  task  of  proving  its 
doctrines  philosophically.  The  great  watchword  of  the 
Ritschlian  School  is  “theology  without  metaphysics.”  Prop¬ 
erly  understood  the  Ritschlian  position  is  incontestable.  The 
bane  of  theology  has  been  its  adulteration  with  the  presup¬ 
positions  and  ideas  of  philosophy.  In  the  earliest  time  the¬ 
ology  was  corrupted  by  Platonic  thought ;  during  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  dominated  by  Aristotelianism ;  the  Reformation, 
in  principle,  shook  off  the  bondage,  but  ere  long,  in  its  prac¬ 
tice,  it  lost  itself  in  a  new  Scholasticism ;  later  times  saw  the 
reign  of  Wolff  and  of  Rationalism,  while  more  recently  still 
we  had  the  dazzling  speculation  of  Hegel.  It  is  the  primary 
aim  of  Ritschlianism  to  free  Christian  theology  from  this 
dependence  upon  the  methods  and  ideas  of  metaphysics.  The 
aim  is  valid,  and,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  at  all  my  hope  and  desire 
to  turn  the  stream  of  Christian  theology  back  into  its  former 
bed,  where  the  pure  flood  of  faith  was  infected  with  foreign 
elements.  It  is  the  development  which  Ritschl,  and  most  of 
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Lis  followers,  give  to  the  essentially  sound  principle  of  their 
system  which  exposes  them  justly  to  well-grounded  criticism. 
They  extend  their  opposition  to  philosophy  to  the  whole  sphere 
of  theoretic  thought  and  assert  that  theology  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  theoretic  thought.  They  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  philosophical  function  of  Christian  theology, 
and  describe  its  task  as  consisting  solely  of  the  systematic 
concatenation  of  religious  knowledge.  Religious  knowledge, 
according  to  Ritchl,  is  a  species  of  knowledge,  which  depends 
solely  on  practical  judgments,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  is  to  be  tested  by  practical  standards  alone.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  religion,  we  have  to  do  only  with  judgments  of 
value,  that  is  not  with  the  objective  or  scientific  aspects  of 
truth  but  only  with  their  relation  to  our  practical  aims. 

Precisely  here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  Ritschlian  system. 
It  affirms  the  truth  of  religious  knowledge,  and  yet  withdraws 
it  arbitrarily  from  the  sphere  of  theoretic  truth.  We  quite 
agree  with  Ritschl  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  religious 
knowledge,  that  is  solely  through  faith  which  certifies  its 
truth  independently  of  any  other  evidences.  But  we  object 
to  his  broad  distinction  between  theoretic  and  religious  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  cannot  have  two  kinds  of  truth  with  no  relation  to 
each  other.  The  mind  cannot  be  divided  into  hermetically 
sealed  compartments,  with  its  theoretic  knowledge  in  one  of 
them  and  its  religious  knowledge  in  another.  The  two  must 
be  brought  into  relation  and  into  unity.  Otherwise  religious 
knowledge  can  never  rise  from  judgments  of  value  to  judg¬ 
ments  of  fact;  it  will  remain  a  subjective  representation  of 
truth  which  cannot  lay  claim  to  objective  and  scientific 
validity,  and  is,  therefore,  defenseless  against  the  attacks 
of  alien  philosophy  and  skeptical  science.  That  this  is 
the  Achilles’s  heel  of  the  Ritschlian  system,  its  most  vulner¬ 
able  point,  will,  I  think,  be  readily  conceded.  If  we  grant 
that  the  Ritschlian  school  gives  us  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
without  mutilation  by  subtraction  and  without  vitiation  by 
addition,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  whole  organism  of  Chris- 
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tian  truth,  as  found  in  principle  in  the  historical  person  and 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  apprehended  by  an  ethical 
faith  rather  than  by  the  processes  of  the  metaphysical  intel¬ 
lect,  the  insistent  question  arises  how  do  we  know  that  our 
subjective  faith  is  objective  truth  ?  It  must  be  evident  that 
this  question  remains  unanswerable  unless  we  perform  the 
philosophical  task  of  Christian  theology.  Just  because  we 
hold  with  Luther,  Calvin  and  Bitschl  that  our  deepest  con¬ 
victions  are  not  the  certainties  of  logic  but  of  life,  that  they 
are  neither  the  product  of  philosophy  nor  subject  to  its  proof, 
while  we  at  the  same  time  unqualifiedly  assert  the  objective 
reality  of  these  convictions  of  faith,  therefore,  it  is  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  Christian  theology  to  vindicate  this  claim  of 
faith  to  be  the  source  of  our  highest  knowledge  before  the 
forum  of  reason.  It  must  construct  a  theory  of  knowledge 
which  will  admit  the  scientific  character  of  religious  truth. 
Thus  only  religious  knowledge  will  become  objective  reality. 
It  will  still  remain  faith  rooted  in  ethico-religious  life.  It, 
will  never  become  philosophy  demonstrated  by  reason.  But 
the  two,  faith  and  reason,  will  be  reconciled  in  the  unity  of 
truth. 

But  a  glimpse  into  the  chaotic  state  of  contemporaneous 
epistemology,  into  the  contradictory  notions  of  knowledge, 
its  nature  and  its  reality,  held  by  different  groups,  and  into 
the  resultant  variety  of  conflicting  world-views,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  one  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  construct¬ 
ing  an  adequate,  unitary  theory  of  knowledge.  Early  in  the 
last  century  M.  Comte,  the  founder  of  French  Positivism, 
set  forth  his  famous  doctrine  of  the  three  stages  of  human 
thought.  Man  begins,  he  said,  in  the  theological  stage,  when 
all  phenomena  are  referred  to  wills,  either  in  things  or  beyond 
them.  After  a  while,  through  the  discipline  of  law,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  and  thus  of  the  will,  is 
ruled  out,  and  men  pass  to  the  second  or  metaphysical  stage. 
Here  they  explain  phenomena  by  abstract  conceptions  of  be¬ 
ing,  substance,  cause  and  the  like.  But  these  metaphysical 
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conceptions  are  really  only  the  ghosts  of  the  earlier  theological 
notions,  and  disappear  upon  criticism.  When  this  is  seen, 
thought  passes  into  the  third  and  last  stage  of  development, 
the  positive  stage.  Here  men  give  up  all  inquiry  into  meta¬ 
physics  as  bootless,  and  content  themselves  with  discovering 
and  registering  the  uniformities  of  co-existence  and  sequence 
among  phenomena.  But  alas !  History  has  refuted  the  bril¬ 
liant  founder  of  French  Positivism.  Mankind  has  indeed 
passed  from  the  pre-Beformation  age,  the  theological  stage 
par  excellence,  through  the  metaphysical  stage  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment  and  Idealism,  into  the  modern  scientific  age.  But  the 
train  of  progress  has  smuggled  all  those  bootless  theological 
speculations  and  their  ghosts,  the  metaphysical  inquiries,  into 
the  very  temple  of  science.  Whether  ghosts  or  realities, 
they  are  here  to  vex  us.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  real 
progress.  The  train  of  thought,  with  its  contraband  theo¬ 
logical  and  metaphysical  baggage,  has  not  been  stationary 
since  it  was  put  on  the  right  track.  Though  the  modern  chaos 
contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  medieval  cosmos,  yet  our 
scientific  diversity  of  opinion  is  better  than  was  their  theo¬ 
logical  unity.  For  in  our  chaotic  disorder,  life  is  stirring  and 
over  it  broods  the  spirit  of  truth,  while  the  medieval  unity 
was  the  result  of  external  force.  It  was  the  unity  of  death, 
and  over  it  brooded  the  papal  hierarchy.  Copernicus  is  better 
than  Ptolemy,  even  though  he  has  made  us  atoms  of  dust  in 
a  topsy-turvy  universe ;  Kant  is  truer  than  Aquinas,  even 
though  he  is  the  father  of  doubt;  Bitschl  is  greater  than 
Anselm,  even  though  he  raises  questions  without  settling 
them.  The  movement  of  thought  has  not  been  backward  nor 
circular,  but  spiral  and  ascending.  And  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  apparent  paradox  that  our  present  chaos  of  thought 
is  better  than  the  pre-Beformation  unity  and  fixity  we  must 
see  how,  through  criticism  and  controversy,  mankind  is  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  phantoms  of  reality  to  the  substance  of  the  truth. 

In  Hegelian  parlance,  we  must  approach  the  study  of  our 
times  from  the  antecedent  historical  thesis  in  order  to  under- 
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stand  the  present  antithesis,  and  in  order  to  attempt  a  syn¬ 
thetical  reconstruction.  Xo  man  can  find  his  way  in  the 
modern  labyrinth  of  conflicting  epistemological  opinions  and 
contradictory  world-views  unless  he  enters  it  guided  by  the 
Ariadne  thread  of  the  historical  nexus.  The  demolition  of  a 
house  seems  like  wanton  destruction  unless  a  chance  observer 
realizes  that  the  old  house  is  giving  place  to  a  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  edifice ;  the  simultaneous  labor  of  many  men  in  cutting 
and  shaping  huge  stones  on  a  vacant  lot  must  appear  futile  to 
an  onlooker,  unless  he  knows  that  each  individual  laborer  is 
doing  his  share  towards  the  erection  of  a  noble  structure. 
Dropping  the  figure,  that  means  no  man  can  understand 
modem  thought  unless  he  knows  its  antecedent  and  its  conse¬ 
quent.  It  is  related  backward  and  it  looks  forward.  The 
“whence"  is  a  simple  historical  inquiry;  the  “where"  is  a 
difficult  analysis  of  contemporaneous  thought,  and  the 
“  whither  "  is  a  complicated  philosophical  question. 

The  study  of  modern  thought  must  begin  with  its  medieval 
antecedent  in  order  to  understand  itself.  In  the  pre-Ref  or- 
mation  age  we  find  the  elements  which  explain  the  genesis 
and  the  chaotic  state  of  our  present  thought-world.  If  our 
modern  thought-life  resembles  chaos,  the  thought-world  of  the 
medieval  period  certainly  resembled  a  cosmos.  It  was  an 
architectonic  unity  rising  from  its  foundations  to  its  loftiest 
pinacle  in  consistent  unitary  form.  Its  central  sun  was  the 
Catholic  church,  before  whom  the  moon  and  all  the  stellar 
hosts  made  their  obeisance.  The  church  was  the  autocratic 
ruler  of  the  religious  as  well  as  of  the  secular  life  in  all  its 
various  manifestations.  As  a  supernatural  institution,  pos¬ 
sessing  infallible  truth  and  wielding  divine  authority,  she 
demanded  submission  and  absolute  obedience  in  matters  of 
faith,  in  science,  philosophy  and  politics.  Under  the  sway 
of  this  sacrosanct  institution  there  grew  up  a  world  that  was 
harmonious  in  all  its  aspects,  a  universal  order  of  life,  im¬ 
posing  in  its  unity  and  appalling  in  its  barrenness,  in  which 
there  was  no  conflict  between  religion  and  philosophy.  On 
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the  one  hand  there  was  divinely  constituted  authority  decree¬ 
ing  how  men  must  live,  think  and  worship ;  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  obedient  subjects  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
obey.  Obviously,  under  such  conditions,  objective  science 
and  genuine  religion  were  alike  impossible.  Both  were  the 
helpless  slaves  of  the  church,  fettered  by  her  monopolistic 
truth  claims  and  forced  by  her  intolerant  authority  to  render 
menial  services.  The  church  alone  taught  infallible  truth 
and  the  authoritative  world-view.  Philosophy  and  science 
simply  supported  her  claims  and,  therefore,  no  conflict  arose 
between  reason  and  faith. 

The  peculiar  form  which  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  assumed  is  known  as  Scholasticism,  and  the  real 
object  of  this  vast  and  long  continued  intellectual  process  was 
to  show  that  the  dogmas  of  the  church  were  in  harmony  with 
the  reason  of  man,  and  were  the  absolute  expression  of  divine 
truth.  It  began  and  ended  with  unquestioning  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church.  Thus  religious  power  represented 
by  the  church  and  the  mental  power  represented  by  the  schools 
cooperated  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire 
into  one  great  family  animated  and  united  by  a  common  faith 
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and  knowledge.  And  material  power,  represented  by  the 
state,  lent  its  aid  in  this  unifying  process  by  its  legislative 
and  penal  enactments  against  any  departure  in  thought, 
speech  or  act  from  the  decrees  of  the  infallible  church.  The 
imposing  unity  of  the  medieval  thought-world,  in  whose  do¬ 
main  faith  and  reason  dwelt  together  in  peace,  was  the  arti¬ 
ficial  product  of  external  force,  and  not  the  result  of  the 
eternal  harmony  existing  between  the  just  claims  of  both. 
Heither  faith  nor  reason  demonstrated  its  genuine  character 
and  worth.  Faith  became  unconditional  assent  to  the  catho¬ 
lic  doctrine,  and  reason  was  the  servile  hand-maiden  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  this  system  of  authoritative 
supernaturalism,  whose  visible  embodiment  was  the  Catholic 
church,  reached  its  height.  Apparently  it  was  as  stable  as 
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the  everlasting  hills.  But  it  contained  the  seeds  of  its  decline 
and  destruction.  Beneath  the  external  unity  and  stability 
lay  the  inherent  forces  of  disintegration.  It  was  impossible 
for  an  institution  to  exist  permanently  in  which  both  the 
heart  and  the  head  were  starved,  which  throttled  genuine 
piety  and  real  philosophy  by  its  authoritative  and  uncritical 
attitude  towards  both.  It  was  inevitable,  in  the  eternal 
nature  of  things,  that  sooner  or  later  faith  must  rebel  against 
its  secularization,  and  reason  protest  against  its  ecclesiastiza- 
tion.  Of  such  secular  rebellions  and  religious  protests,  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit  from  its  external 
shackles,  the  history  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  full.  The 
church  succeeded  in  crushing  or  hushing  them  by  severe  or 
prudential  measures,  but  it  never  settled  the  issue.  Gradually 
and  almost  unnoticed  by  the  papal  hierarchy  a  mighty  change 
passed  over  the  human  spirit,  which,  though  mediated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  and  events,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  providential  forces  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  mankind.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
reason  and  conscience  rose  up  in  their  native  might  to  declare 
their  independence.  The  two  epochal  movements,  one  in  their 
essence,  which  ushered  in  a  new  era  were  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation.  The  Renaissance  was  the  revolt  of  reason 
against  Scholasticism  and  the  Reformation  was  the  protest 
of  faith  against  Catholicism.  Both  reason  and  faith  struggled 
to  escape  from  the  millennial  prison  in  which  they  had 
languished,  and  live  and  labor  in  rational  and  spiritual  lib¬ 
erty  ;  both  threw  off  the  shackles  of  supernatural  absolutism  in 
order  to  establish  the  autonomy  of  religion,  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  From  entirely  different  viewpoints  both  movements 
aimed  at  and  achieved  the  same  result.  They  separated  the 
church  from  the  world,  the  interests  of  faith  from  the  affairs 
of  science  and  philosophy.  Henceforth  the  mind  and  the  soul 
of  man  were  delivered  forever  from  paying  tribute  to  external 
authority. 

Reason  and  faith  demolished  their  prison  house  and  gained 
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their  coveted  freedom,  but,  like  the  emancipated  slaves  of  our 
own  land,  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  aright  their  newly 
found  liberty.  They  did  not  know  Goethe’s  word,  “  only  the 
law  can  give  us  liberty,”  and,  therefore,  instead  of  seeking 
and  finding  the  autonomy  of  faith  and  the  autonomy  of  rea¬ 
son,  both  established  autocracies  and  began  an  internecine 
warfare  that  has  filled  the  world  with  noise  and  confusion. 
All  our  twentieth  century  problems,  all  our  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  were  horn  at  that  time  when  the  old  world  with  its 
mechanical  God,  its  magical  revelation,  and  its  supernatural 
absolutism  was  broken  into  fragments.  It  was  revolution, 
not  evolution.  The  church  anathematized  Luther,  it  im¬ 
prisoned  Galileo  and  it  burned  Bruno.  But  the  new  spirit 
defied  papal  bulls  and  inquisitorial  torture  and  death.  It 
lived  and  labored.  Empiricism  supplanted  supematuralism, 
investigation  took  the  place  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  fixity 
yielded  to  motion,  absoluteness  to  relativity  and  external 
authority  to  the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

In  that  day  the  conflict  of  faith  and  reason  began,  the 
struggle  between  contradictory  world-views.  Men  became 
intoxicated  with  the  results  of  the  exact  investigation  of 
nature.  The  pendulum  of  thought  moved  from  extreme 
supernaturalism  to  absolute  naturalism.  A  new  philosophy 
was  born  whose  avowed  purpose  it  was  to  explain  the  world 
as  the  resultant  of  purely  natural  forces.  The  whole  universe 
became  a  nexus  of  cause  and  effect,  without  a  causer  and  a 
goal.  Science  quarried  the  stones  and  philosophy  built  the 
house.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke  and  Hume  were 
the  master  builders  who  reared  magnificent  temples  of  reason 
in  which  faith  was  a  Cinderella.  Though  their  systems 
differed  materially  in  method  and  content,  they  were  similar 
in  that  all  attempted  to  explain  the  universe  from  within  and 
not  from  without;  immanent  factors  superseded  transcendent 
factors,  reason  and  experience  supplanted  faith  and  revela¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  dual  move- 
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ment  which  overthrew  Roman  absolutism  pursued  divergent 
paths  almost  from  the  beginning.  The  new  religion  and  the 
new  science  became  antagonists.  But  this  regretable  result 
was  not  intended  by  the  religious  and  scientific  emancipators 
of  the  human  spirit,  nor  was  it  the  inevitable  and  logical 
consequence  of  antagonistic  principles  inherent  in  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  matter  and  spirit.  When  Luther,  in  the 
name  of  faith,  demanded  and  achieved  the  separation  of  faith 
from  philosophy,  he  did  not  anticipate  nor  expect  that  the 
legitimate  separation  of  the  two  would  lead  to  opposition  and 
strife.  He  wanted  simply  to  define  and  establish  the  bound¬ 
ary  lines  of  their  respective  domains.  Again,  when  Coper¬ 
nicus,  in  the  name  of  science,  demanded  and  achieved  the 
separation  of  the  world  from  the  church,  he  foresaw  no  con¬ 
flict  between  their  legitimate  interests.  The  great  pioneers  of 
the  new  scientific  method,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Kew- 
ton,  Leibniz  and  many  others  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
waging  war  against  Christianity.  All  of  them  were  members 
of  the  church,  and  some  of  them  became  determined  apologists 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  as  the  conflict  between  religion 
and  philosophy  was  not  part  of  the  program  of  the  humanistic 
and  religious  reformers,  so,  likewise,  it  was  not  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  historical  result  of  an  essential  dualism.  We 
of  to-day  see  clearly  that  the  faith  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
science  of  the  Renaissance  are  perfectly  harmonious  and  com¬ 
plementary  constituents  of  a  consistent  world-view.  Faith 
in  God,  and  a  critico-empirical  study  of  the  world  and  its 
history  are  not  contradictory.  Since  Kant  and  Schleier- 
macher  we  know  that  a  man  can  be  a  supranaturalist  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  an  empiricist  in  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  sense.  But  unfortunately  the  logic  of  events  did 
not  lead  to  this  synthesis.  Historically  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  led  to  antithetical  world-views.  And,  since 
this  unfortunate  result  was  neither  intended  nor  inevitable, 
the  question  arises  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Does  the  blame  attach 
to  the  church  or  to  the  new  science  ?  I  say  to  both. 
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First,  the  church  was  to  blame.  We  of  the  Protestant 
Church  do  not  claim  infallibility  for  her.  Hence  we  do  not 
veil  her  mistakes  with  sophistry,  but  try  to  see  them  with 
clearness  and  confess  them  with  candor.  Though  in  principle 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation  had  disowned  and  discarded 
the  catholic  dogma  of  absolutism,  she  reestablished  it  in  her 
attitude  towards  the  new  science  and  philosophy.  Soon  Wit¬ 
tenberg  and  Geneva  had  their  popes,  and  both  hurled  their 
anathemas  against  the  men  whose  scientific  teachings  did  not 
square  with  their  dogmatic  formulas.  Michael  Servetus  fared  no 
better  in  Calvinistic  Geneva,  than  Giordano  Bruno  in  Catholic 
Rome;  both  died  at  the  stake  as  heretics.  Melanchthon,  the 
greatest  systematic  theologian  on  the  Lutheran  side,  con¬ 
demned  the  Copemican  system  as  unbiblical,  and  all  the 
Protestant  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century  pronounced 
the  same  judgment.  And  it  was  the  same  Melanchthon  who 
in  his  Loci  Communes  caused  the  relapse  of  Protestantism  to 
Aristotelianism.  “  We  cannot  do  without  Aristotle/’  he  said, 
and  restored  the  discarded  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  its  Stoic  morality,  to  inviolable  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Thus  Protestant  dogmatism  retrograded  to  medieval 
philosophy.  It  denied  the  right  of  existence  of  scientific 
empiricism.  It  became  alienated  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and,  in  their  antagonism  to  its  false  philosophy,  men  lost  their 
respect  for  and  their  confidence  in  the  religion  which  it  sought 
to  defend. 

But  the  new  science  also  must  shoulder  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  tension,  the  conflict  and  the  alienation 
between  religion  and  philosophy.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  Renaissance  was  imbued  with  a  radical  naturalistic  spirit. 
Its  characteristic  mood  was  to  break  with  the  historical  past 
in  church,  in  state,  in  science  and  in  philosophy.  The  new 
only  was  the  true.  It  was  not  a  historical  transition  from  one 
era  to  another,  in  which  the  true  elements  of  the  old  are  con¬ 
served  and  become  the  starting  point  of  progress.  It  was  the 
ambitious  attempt  to  construct  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
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life  on  the  debris  of  the  old,  which  had  been  demolished 
completely.  The  great  systems  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza 
show  clearly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  exaggerated 
its  own  constructive  power,  and  how  far  beyond  the  limits  of  . 
reason  it  soared  in  its  efforts  to  construct  a  new  world-view. 
With  the  magic  words  “  reason  and  nature  ”  the  new  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  attempted  to  solve  all  problems.  Reason  was  the 
measure  of  all  things  and  nature  its  only  sphere. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  historically  the  genesis  of  the 
modern  conflict  between  science,  philosophy  and  religion. 
Protestantism  ignored  the  legitimate  rights  of  science  and 
clothed  its  religious  thought  in  Aristotelian  garb ;  and  the 
Renaissance  lost  itself  in  the  realms  of  reason  and  of  nature, 
and  ignored  revelation  and  religion.  Instead  of  a  synthesis  of 
faith  and  reason  there  arose  an  antithesis.  In  sketching  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  antithetical  relation  of  reason  and 
faith  I  have  purposely,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  treated 
philosophy,  science  and  historical  criticism,  three  widely 
separate  mental  activities,  indiscriminately  as  precipitating 
upon  us  a  titanic  conflict  of  antagonistic  world-views.  One 
might  easily  trace  the  progress  of  each  one  separately  and 
show  in  detail  how,  by  different  methods  and  from  different 
premises,  philosophy,  science  and  criticism  have  severally  and 
collectively  collided  with  religion.  Such  a  course  would  serve 
to  reveal  the  tremendous  apologetic  task  confronting  Chris¬ 
tianity  to-day.  It  would  show  that  the  Christian  world-view 
is  the  common  target  for  missiles  hurled  at  it  from  science 
beneath,  from  philosophy  above  and  from  criticism  within  its 
camp.  The  Christian  theologian  must  to-dav  be  prepared  to 
defend  his  faith  against  materialism,  pantheism,  panpsych¬ 
ism,  pessimism,  agnosticism,  historicism  and  many  other  isms. 
But  that  task  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  sufficient  to  sketch  succinctly  the  historical  process  which 
has  placed  faith  and  reason  into  alienation  and  opposition, 
and  which  forces  the  Christian  theologian  to  prove  that  faith 
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is  rational,  even  as  reason  is  not  anti-Christian;  and  to  show 
that  faith-knowledge  is  as  valid  as  scientific  truth.  His  atti¬ 
tude  towards  these  antagonistic  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
will  not  he  purely  negative  or  polemical,  but  critical ;  for 
he  is  a  truth  seeker  and  not  a  champion  of  dogmatics.  There¬ 
fore,  while  eliminating  the  false,  he  will  assimilate  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth  found  even  in  materialism.  As  a  Christian 
he  must  needs  hold  fast  his  Christian  world-view,  whose  truth 
he  has  experienced  and  whose  value  he  has  tested  and  tried. 
And  if  his  faith  seems  to  conflict  with  the  legitimate  results 
of  modern  thought,  or  is  boldly  assailed  by  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  will  not  surrender  his  faith  nor  stultify  his  reason, 
but  summon  doubt  and  skepticism  before  the  bar  of  episte¬ 
mology,  where  reason  and  faith  alike  must  render  an  account 
of  their  knowledge. 

For  in  the  last  analysis  theology  and  philosophy  claim  to  be 
theories  of  ultimate  being.  They  claim  to  possess  valid  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  real  existence.  And  if  their  knowledge  is 
contradictory,  or  mutually  exclusive,  our  only  recourse  lies 
not  in  bold  denial  nor  in  bald  assertion,  but  in  asking  them 
how  and  whence  they  obtained  their  knowledge.  The  validity 
of  their  theory  of  being  will  depend  on  the  character  of  their 
theory  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  system  of  philosophy  to-day 
that  does  not  rest  its  conclusions  on  an  epistemological  basis. 
Every  serious  philosopher  first  tests  the  worth  of  his  material, 
and  then  he  builds  his  temple  of  reason.  The  religious  philos¬ 
opher  cannot  shirk  this  task.  The  theologian  who  disregards 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  estimating  the  scientific  worth 
of  his  faith-knowledge  cannot  build  a  temple  of  faith  in  which 
a  twentieth  century  man  will  worship.  As  we  saw,  modern 
man  is  confronted  with  two  worlds,  the  world  of  scientific 
fact  and  the  world  of  religious  faith;  and  between  these  two, 
insurmountable  barriers  have  been  erected  by  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  confidently  announced  by  the  zealous  denizens  of 
both  “  between  us  and  you  a  great  gulf  is  fixed,  that  they  which 
would  pass  from  hence  to  you  may  not  be  able,  and  that  none 
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may  cross  over  from  thence  to  us.”  Is  it  possible  to  refute  this 
assertion  by  proving  that  the  two  worlds  are  not  full  orbs  of 
truth,  but  the  hemispheres  of  one  objective  reality  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  unify  in  our  thought  what  only  the  folly  of  man 
has  cut  asunder  ?  Is  it  possible  to  construct  a  unitary  theory 
of  knowledge  which  must  command  the  respect  of  science  and 
of  religion,  and  the  assent  of  reason  and  faith  ?  That  is  the 
epistemological  problem  of  theology  and  constitutes  the  philo¬ 
sophical  task  of  the  systematic  theologian.  In  suggesting  the 
lines  of  a  synthetic  construction  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
this  is  a  peculiarly  complex  and  difficult  task.  We  still  await 
the  coming  of  the  Christian  theologian  who  will  perform  it  to 
our  complete  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  it  is  our  business  to 
follow  Goethe’s  golden  advice  to  acquire  what  has  been  in¬ 
herited,  from  the  great  thinkers  of  our  race,  in  order  to  make 
it  our  own. 

Common  sense,  so  called,  knows  nothing  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge.  Historically,  knowledge  always  precedes  a  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  mind  is  perceptive  before  it  becomes  re¬ 
flective.  Thought  goes  straight  to  the  objective  reality  and,  if 
it  stumbled  on  no  contradictions  among  its  conceptions,  it  would 
probably  never  suspect  the  complexity  of  its  own  processes. 
The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  in  its  theories  of  being 
make  thought  suspicious  of  its  knowledge,  and  impel  it  to 
reflect  as  to  its  origin  and  nature.  It  then  discovers  that 
knowledge  is  really  determined  both  by  the  subject  and  by  the 
object.  To  us  this  is  an  axiomatic  truth;  and  yet  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  subject  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
first  proclaimed  by  Kant,  and  marked  a  new  epoch  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  To-day  thinkers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
those  who  precede  Kant  and  those  who  have  received  the 
anointing  of  his  critical  philosophy.  The  explanations  of  our 
knowledge  that  prevailed  in  philosophy  before  Kant,  and  that 
survive  in  spite  of  him,  need  no  longer  be  refuted.  His  critique 
has  made  Sensationalism,  Mysticism  and  Rationalism,  in  all 
their  shades,  forever  untenable.  The  theologian  who  under- 
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stands  his  Kant  will  not  be  frightened  bj  the  blatant  scien¬ 
tific  atheism  of  the  Haeckel  type.  He  will  see  that,  philo¬ 
sophically,  it  is  the  pathetic  effort  of  belated  minds  to  gal¬ 
vanize  metaphysical  corpses  into  some  semblance  of  life. 

But,  if  Kant  is  onr  starting  point,  is  he  also  the  final  goal 
of  our  epistemological  inquiry?  Must  we  regard  his  work 
as  the  first  and  final  step  ?  Our  answer  is  that  out  of  our 
present  confusion  we  must  return  to  him  and  take  our  bearing 
in  his  critique.  But  when  we  have  scaled  the  height  of  Kant, 
and  have  been  mentally  invigorated  by  the  pure  air  of  his 
world-historic  movement,  we  shall  see  that  there  are  yet  greater 
heights  beyond  Kant.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  indicate  what 
is  meant  by  our  return  to  Kant  and  what  is  implied  in  an 
advance  beyond  him. 

t/ 

Kant  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  philosophy  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  “  What  is  knowledge.”  Before  his  time  there  had  been 
two  views  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  knowledge, 
championed  by  Empiricism  and  Rationalism  respectively. 
Empiricism  claimed  that  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  only  from 
sensation  and  reflection ;  exerything  else  is  fancy  and  not  fact. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  simple  statement  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  Its  very  simplicity  suggests  its  incompleteness, 
for  it  eliminates  all  difficulties  by  restricting  the  area  of 
knowledge.  Rationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
sensation  and  reflection  are  not  the  only  sources  of  knowledge. 
It  held  that  there  are  certain  clear  and  distinct  ideas  native 
to  the  very  character  of  thought,  which  serve  as  a  body  of 
primary  truths  from  which  the  mind  can  logically  develop  an 
entire  system  of  philosophy.  These  one-sided  tendencies,  cul¬ 
minating  in  Locke’s  Empiricism  and  in  the  Rationalism  of 
Leibniz  and  Wolff,  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  by  the  genius  of  Kant. 
He  took  the  elements  of  truth  found  in  both,  and  built  them 
into  a  theory  according  to  which  the  material  of  our  ideas  is 
furnished  by  the  senses  in  its  crude  state,  but  the  form  which 
this  material  is  constrained  to  take  in  consciousness  is  a  labor 
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of  the  reason.  Kant  showed  that  knowledge  is  not  something 
imported  ready-made  from  without  into  a  passive  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  nor  something  that  exists 
in  the  mind  apart  from  external  stimuli,  but  that  knowledge 
is  made  by  the  mind  itself.  Sense  impressions  are  the  raw 
material,  and  the  mind  is  the  loom  which  weaves  them  into 
the  fabric  of  knowledge.  It  was  Kant's  peculiar  office  and 
remains  his  lasting  contribution  to  philosophy  that  he  united 
these  two  complementary  points  of  view,  the  empirical  and 
the  rational  upon  a  higher  plane.  Since  his  time  we  know 
that  knowledge  is  actively  constructed  within  the  mind,  and 
by  the  mind,  according  to  its  own  constitutive  laws.  It  is 
conditioned  by  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  knowing  sub¬ 
ject.  “For  human  experience  the  realm  of  truth  and  reality 
lies  within  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  world  outside  of  it.  It  is 
a  spiritual  structure,  a  psychical  fabric,  a  world  of  knowledge 
rising  majestically  in  our  own  nature.” 

At  this  point  we  ask,  what  is  the  theological  result  of  this 
critical  insight  into  the  nature  of  knowledge  ?  What  are  the 
contents  of  this  Kantian  world  of  experience  constructed  by 
the  Pure  Keason?  Is  it  the  world  we  are  seeking,  in  which 
reason  and  faith  may  dwell  side  by  side  ?  It  is  a  difficult  task 
to  pass  any  confident  judgment  upon  Kant.  The  history  of 
modern  philosophy  shows  how  differently  he  may  be  inter¬ 
preted,  and  how  various  are  the  incentives  that  may  be  derived 
from  him.  He  is  hailed  as  the  Philosopher  of  Protestantism, 
and  he  is  acclaimed  as  the  Apostle  of  Agnosticism.  But 
certain  fundamental  truths  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  his 
system  which  are  of  profound  significance  for  theology. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Kant  is  the  adoption  of  the  subjective  standpoint,  and  here 
we  must  find  its  bane  and  blessings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  absoluteness  and  worth  ascribed  to  personality,  as 
subject,  over  against  the  whole  natural  world,  as  object,  confer 
rich  blessings  upon  Christian  theology.  Kant  himself  was 
fond  of  comparing  this  achievement  with  that  of  Copernicus, 
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for  like  that  adventurous  thinker  he  had  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  world  of  experience.  As  Copernicus  made  the  sun  the 
center  around  which  the  world  revolved,  so  Kant  placed  mind 
in  the  center  of  the  world  of  experience,  and  thus  determined 
nature  by  mind,  rather  than  mind  by  nature.  It  would  seem 
that  where  this  is  clearly  understood  scientific  skepticism 
becomes  an  untenable  creed.  The  skepticism  of  science  rests 
on  the  assumed  substantiality  of  the  sense-world  and  on  the 
inferred  unreality  of  the  supersensual  world.  But  Kant’s 
critique  results  in  a  complete  change  of  values  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  knowledge.  The  world  that  is  palpable  to 
sense  is  the  vague,  unreal,  imaginary  world.  It  is  thought, 
and  not  mere  sensation,  that  gives  us  a  coherent  reality.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion,  which  Kant  undertook  in  the  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Keason,  completely  revolutionized  the  traditional 
conception  of  reality.  It  furnished  theology  with  a  most  fun¬ 
damental  refutation  of  materialism.  For  materialism  claims 
that  the  mind  is  an  empty  chamber  into  which  the  real  ex¬ 
ternal  world  is  pouring  knowledge  through  the  conduits  of 
sense.  Kant  however  proved  that  it  is  the  mind  itself  which 
weaves  sense  impressions  into  intelligible  reports  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  world.  The  sensory  material  is  never  transmitted  to 
the  mind,  but  is  always  transmuted  and  interpreted  by  it, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  its  a  priori  laws.  Hence  the 
real  world  is  not  externally  given,  but  internally  made;  and 
materialism  and  scientific  skepticism  are  unscientific  and  un¬ 
critical  views  of  reality.  Kant  has  degraded  much  of  the 
current  literature,  which  poses  as  scientific  thinking,  to  the 
status  of  prescientific  speculation.  If,  as  Kietzsche  said,  the 
thought  of  suicide  helps  atheists  through  many  a  sleepless 
night,  then  Kant’s  thought-world  should  deliver  theologians 
forever  from  the  nightmare  of  scientific  skepticism. 

However,  this  thought-world  of  Kant’s  is  not  precisely  a 
land  of  fair  delight  for  theologians.  If  it  banishes  the  spectre 
of  materialism  from  its  domain,  it  does  not  accord  the  same 
inhospitable  treatment  to  other  phantoms.  Rejoicing  in  the 
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discomfiture  of  materialism,  his  ancient  adversary,  the  theo¬ 
logian  knocks  confidently  for  admission  at  the  portals  of 
Kant’s  charming  world  of  Pure  Reason.  Surely,  since  mate¬ 
rialism  is  dead,  faith  and  reason  may  here  dwell  together  in 
harmony  and  peace.  But  within  the  realms  of  reason  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  assail  the  theologian,  problems  which  Kant 
raised  and  pronounced  insoluble.  And  yet  out  of  them  is  the 
issue  of  life  or  death  for  speculative  theology. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  Kant’s  famous  doctrine  of  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  knowledge,  by  no  means  clear  in  its  meaning  and  still 
less  satisfactory  in  its  logic.  He  asserts  that  the  thought- 
world  constructed  by  man  is  relative  truth,  and  can  never 
be  absolute  truth.  Relative  to  man  it  is  true,  but  relative  to 
ultimate  reality  (Ding  an  sich)  it  is  not  competent  to  speak. 
If  at  first  we  stand  in  silent  admiration  before  the  thought- 
world  which  in  the  Kantian  system  rises  majestically  in  our 
inner  consciousness,  we  now  perceive  with  fear,  that,  after 
all,  it  is  a  subjective  castle-in-the-air,  a  phenomenal  world  and 
not  the  noumenal.  Kot  only  does  Kant  destroy  the  substan¬ 
tiality  of  the  sense-world,  assumed  to  exist  by  naive  material¬ 
ism,  but  he  also  demolishes  the  reality  of  our  subjective  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  and  we  seem  to  have  lost  all  sure  anchorage. 

Row  it  is  evident  that  this  assertion  of  our  eternal  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  noumenon  is  a  deduction  from  Kant’s  own  theorv 

*/ 

of  knowledge,  and  not  a  demonstration  on  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence;  a  deduction,  moreover,  which  is  by  no  means  logically 
necessary.  Kant’s  great  service  to  philosophy  is  his  epochal 
emphasis  on  the  subjective  factor  in  knowledge.  But  he  did 
not  escape  the  pitfall  of  an  extreme  subjectivism,  into  which 
he  fell  by  slighting  the  objective  factor  in  knowledge.  The 
nature  of  the  object  of  knowledge  is  a  determining  factor  in 
the  process  of  knowing,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
For  unless  the  objects  themselves  were  harmonious  with  the 
laws  and  forms  of  the  mind,  the  latter  could  not  be  imposed 
upon  them.  Knowledge  is  not  merely  a  product  of  the  mind ; 
it  is  the  reproduction  of  the  content  existing  apart  from  the 
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knowing  act  itself.  Though  knowledge  is  possible  only  through 
onr  own  construction,  yet  these  constructions  are  not  shadows 
hut  true  apprehensions  of  reality;  they  are  not  illusive  and 
deceptive  phantoms,  but  trustworthy  reports  of  objective  being. 
We  possess  the  external  world  only  in  our  inner  consciousness. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  real  world. 

But  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  not  the  fundamental 
defect  of  the  Kantian  system  from  the  standpoint  of  theology. 
A  still  more  radical  defect,  one  that  is  subversive  of  a  unitary 
theory  of  knowledge,  is  Kant’s  dualism.  The  antithesis  of 
phenomena  and  noumena  rests  on  the  supposition  that  there 
is  something  behind  phenomena,  which  baffles  our  senses.  And 
that  supposition  is  not  a  fancy  but  a  fact.  Kant  felt  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  fact  and  it  drove  him  to  a  peculiar  amplification 
of  his  theory  of  knowledge.  In  his  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason  he  demonstrated  that,  by  the  purely  rational  processes, 
we  can  come  to  know  only  the  phenomena  of  experience,  the 
world  of  appearance ;  he  proved  that  no  activity  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  reason  is  able  to  transcend  this  surface  show  of  things, 
and  reveal  the  substantial  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  Hence  the  result  of  his  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason  is  intellectual  skepticism.  There  is,  according  to  Kant, 
no  intellectual  certainty  of  ultimate  truth.  The  thought- world 
of  Pure  Keason  is  an  irreligious  world  without  God  and  im¬ 
mortality.  But  Kant  comes  to  the  aid  of  faith  and  saves 
religion  in  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason.  Impelled  by 
his  own  religious  nature,  which  posited  the  noumena  under¬ 
lying  the  phenomena,  and  under  the  external  stimulus  of 
Rousseau’s  vehement  protest  against  the  barren  reign  of  reason, 
and  against  man’s  reduction  to  a  logical  machine,  Kant  saw 
that  the  world  of  experience  is  not  exclusively  a  world  of 
knowledge.  Besides  the  Pure  Reason  which  knows  things, 
there  is  also  in  man  the  Practical  Reason  which  feels,  wills 
and  acts.  Pure  Reason  has  to  do  with  the  world  of  being,  but 
the  Practical  Reason  deals  with  the  world  of  values,  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  of  achievement.  And  in  the  sphere  of  this  world 
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of  values  men  feel  an  instinctive  need  of  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  which  will  make  such  a  world  intelligible,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  will  offer  a  worthy  and  adequate  end 
for  human  endeavor.  And  these  conceptions,  or  postulates, 
of  the  practical  reason  are  the  Kantian  trinity  of  religious 
ideas,  viz.,  moral  freedom,  God  and  immortality.  Thus,  if 
the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  gives  us  an  abstract  intellec¬ 
tual  skepticism,  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  supplies 
us  with  a  moralistic  deism.  In  the  domain  of  theoretic  reason 
the  object  of  knowledge  is  an  inscrutable  world,  whose  reality 
can  never  be  known.  But  this,  according  to  Kant,  by  no  means 
precludes  the  existence  of  another  domain  where  the  Practical 
Reason,  independent  of  phenomena,  can  produce  a  world  from 
itself.  To  quote  Eucken,  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole 
Kantian  position  lies  in  the  idea  of  freedom,  freedom  as  a 
self-determintaion  of  the  rational  will,  as  the  capacity  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  state  from  within.  It  is  the  presupposition  of  all 
morality;  as  certainly  as  morality  exists,  so  certainly  does 
freedom  exist;  capacity  must  go  with  obligation.  You  can, 
because  you  ought.  To  this  idea  of  freedom  the  sequence 
of  causal  phenomena  was  inexorably  opposed,  so  long  at  least 
as  this  sequence  was  supposed  to  be  a  law  inherent  in  things 
themselves.  The  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  showed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  the  work  of  our  own  minds,  valid  only  for 
the  phenomenal  world,  and  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  another 
order  of  things,  should  the  motives  for  postulating  such  an 
order  be  found  sufficiently  forcible.  Kow  morality  furnishes 
us  with  such  motives,  so  that  freedom  becomes  the  fulcrum  of 
Archimedes  at  which  the  reason  can  apply  a  lever.  From  the 
starting  point  of  freedom  a  new  realm  opens  out  opposed  to  a 
purely  natural  domain,  the  realm  of  morality,  in  which  we 
have  access  to  an  absolute  truth,  common  to  all  rational  beings, 
and  glimpses  into  the  world  of  the  supersensual.  Thus,  by 
this  devious  route,  Kant  finds  a  sure  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  world :  it  cannot  be  other 
than  a  moral  meaning;  and  thus  also  Kant  saves  religion:  it 
becomes  an  appendage  to  morality. 
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But  surely,  Christian  theology  cannot  rest  content  with  that. 
It  cannot  regard  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  as 
satisfactory  which  banishes  the  certainty  of  religious  knowl¬ 
edge  out  of  the  realm  of  Pure  Reason  as  such,  and  then  makes 
religious  conceptions  only  the  necessary  postulates  of  rational 
action  in  the  domain  of  the  Practical  Reason.  Hence  we  say, 
first,  let  us  go  hack  to  Kant,  and,  with  him,  seek  the  key  to 
knowledge  in  the  subjective  factor;  in  man  and  not  in  nature. 
So  far  forth  Kant  and  our  Protestant  religious  consciousness 
are  in  perfect  accord.  We  cannot  find  the  truth  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  convictions  in  the  realm  of  the  senses.  Faith-knowledge 
can  never  be  stated  in  terms  of  scientific  demonstration ;  faith- 
certainty  can  never  he  obtained  by  philosophical  arguments. 
But,  secondly,  let  us  go  beyond  Kant,  guided  by  his  own 
master  hand,  and  overcome  the  intolerable  dualism  between 
the  Pure  and  Practical  reason  which  destroys  the  unity  of 
Kant’s  theory  of  knowledge,  and  deprives  it  of  its  greatest 
strength.  For,  after  all,  this  antithesis  between  the  specula¬ 
tive  and  the  practical  reason  is  wholly  fallacious.  It  is  a 
residuum  of  the  dualism  which  Kant  found  dominant  in 
philosophy  and  failed  to  overcome.  It  has  given  rise  to  Prag¬ 
matism  in  philosophy  and  to  Ritsehlianism  in  theology,  which 
despair  of  finding  truth  in  the  realm  of  theoretic  reason,  and, 
therefore,  attain  only  to  judgments  of  value  and  never  to 
judgments  of  being. 

We  turn,  therefore,  with  Kant  to  the  subjective  factor  of 
knowledge,  to  human  consciousness,  in  the  depths  of  which 
all  knowledge  originates.  Breach  with  the  world  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  return  to  this  fundamental  ground  are  the  very 
elements  which  we  need  to  establish  the  validity  of  faith- 
knowledge;  and  these  elements  we  owe  to  Kant.  But  when 
we  return  to  this  immanent  source  of  knowledge,  the  human 
personality,  as  a  starting  point,  we  must  include  the  totality 
of  conscious  life.  Our  critical  analysis  of  the  knowing  subject 
must  go  beyond  the  constitutive  categories  and  forms  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  thought,  which  Kant  found  in  reason  as  such,  to  the 
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constitutive  ideas  of  a  noumenal  world,  which  are  there  also, 
but  which  Kant  failed  to  find.  Our  introspection  must  cover 
the  comprehensive  range  consisting  of  the  cognitive,  emotional 
and  volitional  life  of  a  rational  being.  And  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  introspection  which  revealed  to  Kant  the  existence, 
in  the  mind  of  the  knowing  subject,  of  the  a  priori  categories, 
which  are  constitutive  of  phenomenal  experience,  reveals  to 
us  also  the  existence,  in  the  depths  of  human  consciousness,  of 
a  priori  ideas  which  are  constitutive  of  noumenal  experience. 
Just  as  knowledge  of  the  sensual,  i.  e.,  science,  has  as  its 
final  basis  the  norms  within  the  mind,  so  knowledge  of  the 
supersensual  world,  i.  e.}  theology  has  as  its  final  basis  the 
ideas  found  a  priori  and  inexplicably  in  the  depths  of  our 
rational  human  consciousness.  Inexplicably,  unless  forsooth 
they  were  put  there  by  the  same  creative  intelligence  that 
endowed  man  with  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  I  think  it  could 
be  shown  readily  that  all  defective  theories  of  religious  knowl¬ 
edge  have  arisen  through  an  uncritical  delimitation  of  the 
knowing  subject.  The  Hegelian  philosophy  looked  for  the 
truth  of  religion  in  logical  and  metaphysical  categories ; 
Schleiermacher  sought  it  in  the  facts  and  experiences  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  Kant  found  it  in  the  region  of  practical  volition.  Hegel 
is  the  father  of  rationalism,  Schleiermacher  of  mystics,  Kant 
of  pragmatists.  Hone  of  them  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
validity  of  religious  truth  before  the  forum  of  reason.  Hegel 
ignores  ethics  in  behalf  of  logic;  Schleiermacher  casts  both 
out  of  the  realm  of  religion;  and  Kant  flouts  logic  in  behalf 
of  ethics.  We  agree  with  Kant  that  religious  knowledge  is 
not  logical;  but  that  is  only  a  half-truth.  We  affirm  that 
religion  is  neither  metaphysics,  nor  morality,  nor  emotion. 
It  is  not  action  any  more  than  it  is  speculation  or  feeling. 
And,  vice  versa,  it  is  just  as  rational,  as  it  is  volitional  and 
emotional.  The  will  of  men  cannot  postulate  religion  as  a 
necessary  support  for  morality  any  more  than  the  reason  can 
invent  it  as  a  device  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Both  the  psychology  of  the  individual,  and  the  history  of  the 
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race  reveal  the  fact  that  religion  exists  a  priori  in  the  depths 
of  human  consciousness,  and  manifests  itself  as  something  as 
indigenous  to  human  nature,  as  are  the  a  priori  categories  of 
the  Kantian  Pure  Reason. 

If,  therefore,  I  am  correct  in  these  views,  the  primacy  of 
the  Practical  Reason,  demanded  by  Kant  for  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  religious  postulates,  is  destroyed,  and  the  antithesis 
between  the  Pure  and  Practical  Reason  is  dissolved  in  a 
higher  synthesis.  We  get  as  the  starting  point  for  our  unitary 
theory  of  knowledge  a  rational  being,  in  whom  we  find  the 
potentiality  of  valid  knowledge  of  two  kinds.  He  may  know 
the  world  of  sense-perception,  because  in  his  consciousness  are 
found  a  priori  forms  and  categories  which  transmute  and 
translate  mere  sensation  into  knowledge;  and  he  may  know 
the  supersensual  world  because  in  his  consciousness  are  found 
a  priori  ideas  transcending  space,  time  and  sense.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  both  kinds  of  knowledge  is  based  entirely  upon  that 
which  is  immediately  found  to  exist  in  the  knowing  subject; 
and  the  objective  reality  of  both  kinds  of  knowledge  depends 
upon  that  ultimate  substratum  of  being,  which  is  as  remote 
from  sight  as  it  is  from  faith.  The  antithesis  of  reality  is 
not  between  knowledge  and  faith,  but  between  knowledge  of 
the  visible,  which  is  scientific  certainty,  and  knowledge  of  the 
invisible  which  is  faith-certainty.  What  we  know  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  through  the  a  priori  categories  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  call  scientific  truth,  and  what  we  know  of  the 
noumenal  world,  through  the  a  priori  religious  consciousness, 
we  call  religious  truth. 

Furthermore,  such  a  theory  of  knowledge  not  only  estab¬ 
lishes  the  scientific  validity  of  religious  knowledge  in  general, 
but  it  is  also  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Christian  religion. 
For  just  as  the  categories  of  the  mind  are  sterile  without  the 
matter  of  sense,  so  the  a  priori  religious  consciousness  of  man 
is  barren  without  the  living  content  of  a  practical  religion. 
The  same  God  who  gave  to  the  marvelous  mind  of  man  the 
world  of  sense,  in  which  reason  finds  the  beauties  and  har- 
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monies  of  nature,  has  also  given  man  the  world  of  revelation 
in  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  faith  finds  the  glories  of  ultimate 
reality. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  solved  the  problem  of 
theology;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  nature  of  my  attempted  solution.  But  I  could  not 
undertake  the  important  practical  task  which  you  to-day 
have  laid  upon  me  without  the  personal  conviction  that 
the  Christian  faith  is  a  rational  faith;  I  could  not  devote  my 
life  to  the  training  of  Christian  ministers  unless  I  believed, 
with  all  my  heart  and  mind,  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  will  he  their  message  to  the  world,  is  eternally  true, 
and,  therefore,  proof  against  philosophical  speculation,  scien¬ 
tific  research  and  historical  investigation.  In  this  deep-rooted 
conviction  I  shall  begin  my  labors  in  the  seminary,  praying 
that  God,  the  source  of  all  truth,  may  make  me  a  worthy 
successor  of  the  godly  and  gifted  men  who  have  preceded  me. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


II. 


THE  CHARGE  TO  THEODORE  E.  HERMAN,  D.D. 

H.  M.  J.  KLEIN. 

Doctor  Herman:  You  are  about  to  be  set  apart  according 
to  tbe  simple  rites  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States  as  a  teacher  of  theology. 
To  this  honorable  position  you  have  been  called  by  the  voice 
of  the  Eastern  Synod,  whose  choice  was  ratified  by  the  Synod 
of  the  Potomac  and  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg.  A  principal 
design  of  these  inauguration  ceremonies  is  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  affirm  before  the  representatives  of  the  several 
synods  your  willingness  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  high 
office  according  to  the  ability  which  God  may  grant  you.  That 
the  importance  and  responsibleness  of  the  work  now  about  to 
be  imposed  upon  you  may  be  brought  distinctly  to  your  mind, 
the  committee  here  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  inducting 
you  into  office  have  assigned  to  me  the  pleasant  task  of  enforc¬ 
ing  upon  you  the  duties  of  the  sacred  position  upon  which 
you  are  about  to  enter. 

You  may  well  honor  your  work.  The  teaching  of  theology 
is  among  the  most  important  labors  of  any  age.  Nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  thought  lie  behind  you.  In  all  these 
centuries  the  teacher  of  theology  has  been  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  humanity  and  to  the  life  of  religion.  There  was 
Paul,  in  many  respects  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  of  theology, 
attempting  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  his  intellect  and  his 
heart  the  vital  questions  of  spiritual  life  which  had  revolu¬ 
tionized  his  being.  There  were  the  men  who,  in  later  cen¬ 
turies,  were  the  master  spirits  of  their  age,  Augustine  the 
greatest  of  the  Latin,  as  Athanasius  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek,  theologians.  There  were  the  leaders  in  that  great  move- 
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ment  of  the  human  spirit  known  as  the  Reformation.  Each 
did  the  work  of  God  in  his  day  and  generation,  discerning  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  the  ever-enlarging  purpose  of  God. 
Each  was  true  to  the  revelation  made  to  his  own  spirit.  Their 
faces  were  all  turned  to  the  light.  They  were  all  a  part  of 
that  Church  of  God  which  in  all  its  branches,  with  all  its 
limitations  and  imperfections,  stands  for  the  unbroken  historic 
continuity  of  spiritual  life  and  work  in  the  world. 

Of  that  continuity  of  spiritual  life  and  work,  they,  who 

hitherto  have  taught  in  the  chair  you  are  about  to  occupy,  have 

formed  a  vital  part.  As  you  well  know  there  are  great  and 

sacred  associations  connected  with  the  Chair  of  Svstematic 

«/ 

Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Lancaster.  The  labors  of  the  men  who  went  before  you  are 
the  memorials  of  lives  upon  which  we  have  been  nurtured. 
They  have  not  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be.  For  in  their 
work  there  is  something  of  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  They 
continue  to  live  not  onlv  in  the  thoughts  thev  have  left  to 
germinate,  not  only  in  the  movements  to  which  they  have 
given  an  impulse,  but,  they  live  too  with  a  quickening  and 
reproductive  power  in  the  men  who  learned  at  their  feet  to 
think,  to  believe  and  to  love.  And  now  vou  are  to  enter  into 

/  e/ 

the  labors  of  these  faithful  men  and  to  commend  by  like  labors 
the  cause  for  which  thev  struggled  to  the  honor  and  confidence 

vi  OO 

of  the  Church.  And  so  I  would  say,  cherish  the  past. 

Further,  I  would  remind  you  to  be  true  to  the  present. 
Christianity  has  not  spoken  its  last  word.  It  is  the  character¬ 
istic  of  divine  truth  that  it  is  inexhaustible.  Each  new  gen¬ 
eration  has  a  faith  in  common  with  previous  generations ;  but 
each  new  generation  has  also  its  own  spiritual  experience.  The 
eternal  realities  are  as  real  as  ever.  The  world  of  the  real  is 
ever  open  and  near.  If  a  man  would  make  his  life  work  real, 
and  not  artificial,  while  he  reverences  the  past  he  must  not 
remain  in  it.  He  must  emphasize  the  sanctity  of  the  day  in 
which  he  lives  by  making  clear  its  spiritual  significance.  Ho 
healthy  church  will  cling  too  closely  to  its  past.  Its  health- 
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iness  will  be  manifested  by  its  power  of  adapting  its  past  to  its 
present,  and  making  its  present  a  preparation  for  its  future. 

A  living  church  and  a  living,  vitalizing  theology  must  be  the 
contemporary  of  each  successive  age.  It  is  worse  to  have  no 
future  than  to  have  no  past.  A  stationary  theology  and  a 
moving  world  would  mean  fatality  for  both.  Truth  in  Jesus 
as  it  appears  to  the  modern  mind  is  not  a  cul-de-sac  but  is  the 
condition  of  true  spiritual  life  and  growth. 

Again  I  would  say,  be  fearless  of  the  future.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  truth  or  to  trust  the  soul  and  God.  I 
congratulate  you  that  you  are  entering  an  institution  in  which 
you  will  have  freedom  to  follow  truth  in  perfect  sincerity. 
Freedom  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  higher  life,  to  its  vitality, 
its  progress,  its  integrity.  Whenever  a  man  surrenders  the 
right  to  follow  truth  in  simple  loyalty,  he  sells  his  own  soul. 
Liberty  of  investigation  is  necessary  to  thoroughness  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  We  shall  not  ask  you  to  fight  for  liberty  with  one 
hand,  in  order  that  the  other  hand  may  be  free  to  fight  for  God 
and  humanity.  Yours  is  to  be  that  freedom  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  which  will  give  you  every  opportunity  for  the  expansion 
of  spiritual  life.  Therefore,  I  charge  you,  be  fearless  of  the 
future.  Keep  an  open  mind.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  - 
but  also  one  of  the  finest  attainments  of  the  intellectual  life. 
Be  generous  in  your  hospitality  toward  all  truth.  True  faith 
never  closes  its  eyes  to  any  light.  Rest  assured  that  all  truth 
from  whatever  avenue  it  may  come  will  result  in  a  truer, 
clearer  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  revelation. 

Among  the  elements  that  this  age  most  needs  are  the  syn¬ 
thetic  and  the  spiritual.  A  critical  and  analytical  age  needs 
positive  and  constructive  leaders.  The  critical  spirit  has  its 
place  and  work  in  the  world,  and  a  great  work  it  is,  but  leader¬ 
ship  belongs  to  the  constructive  spirit.  A  critical  and  analyt¬ 
ical  age  has  laid  the  basis  for  the  real  work  of  this  new  century 
which  is  to  be  constructive.  We  now  need  not  so  much  the 
inspector  to  condemn  as  the  architect  to  plan.  For  this  posi- 
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tive  work  all  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  past 
has  been  the  indispensable  condition.  The  materials  have  been 
gathered  on  every  side  for  a  far  wider  theological  synthesis 
than  has  ever  yet  been  attempted,  a  synthesis  in  which  no 
spiritual  treasure  which  has  been  governed  by  the  toil  of  pre¬ 
vious  generations  will  be  lost,  but  in  which  a  larger  view  of  the 
universe  and  of  the  purpose  of  God  will  be  given  to  men.  The 
need  of  the  day  is  for  men  who  will  take  the  truths  that  have 
been  brought  to  us  on  the  flood  of  scientific  and  historic  studies, 
and  weld  them  together  into  a  definite,  coherent,  reasoned  and 
reasonable  body  of  doctrine. 

Men  who  are  to  do  this  work  need  not  only  largeness  of 
method,  breadth  of  vision,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  historic 
and  philosophic  problems,  but  they  need  above  all  things  that 
spiritual  discernment  which  comes  by  living  in  the  light  of 
God  which  shines  in  its  full  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“  I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Solves  for  thee  all  questions 
In  the  earth  and  out  of  it.”  Browning. 

* 

Among  the  large  and  high  opportunities  of  your  office  will 
be  the  work  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry.  You  are  to  deal  with  young  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  age  and  who  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  science  of  the  day,  who  have  felt  the  storm  and 
stress  of  our  time.  These  young  men  are  to  be  prepared  to 
wrestle  with  real  problems  as  effective  scholarly  preachers  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  for  you  to  help  them  not  to 
provincial  standards,  but  primarily  to  a  living  faith.  Your 
influence  will  be  small  if  it  is  to  be  evinced  only  in  moulding 
them  upon  a  common  pattern,  or  in  imposing  upon  them  the 
formulas  of  some  articulated  system  of  thought.  Your  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  large  in  so  far  as  you  succeed  in  imparting  to 
them  as  a  whole  a  certain  spirit,  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the 
past,  of  duty  to  the  present,  of  fearlessness  for  the  future,  of 
toleration  for  differences,  a  spirit  open  in  its  hospitality  toward 
21 
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all  truth,  your  spirit  of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  the  intensity 
of  your  devotion  to  Christ,  your  confidence  in  Christ’s  word, 
Christ’s  power,  Christ’s  victory,  your  habit  of  viewing  all 
things  in  relation  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  In  this  you  will 
do  your  greatest  work,  and  in  this  you  will  receive  your 
greatest  reward.  For  there  is  no  joy  in  life  quite  so  radiant  as 
the  j  oy  that  comes  to  those  who  diffuse  faith  like  an  atmosphere 
through  the  world.  This  work  makes  your  office  greater  than 
a  throne,  or  any  other  distinction  which  relates  only  to  the 
passing  hour.  The  work  is  intense,  the  difficulties  often  dis¬ 
heartening,  but  there  is  a  divine  element  in  it  all,  and  there  is 
in  it  that  which  takes  on  a  form  of  immortality.  The  rewards 
are  not  external.  They  come  by  the  way,  in  the  consciousness 
of  your  own  growing  power,  in  the  realization  that  you  are 
making  God  and  righteousness  more  credible  to  men. 

Go  forth  then  to  your  work  with  brave  heart,  to  a  work 
into  which  you  have  been  so  auspiciously  called  by  the  Church 
we  love,  to  a  work  for  which  your  brethren  believe  you  to  be 
particularly  fitted,  to  a  work  in  which  all  your  faculties  and 
affections  may  unfold  vigorously  and  beneficially  to  yourself, 
to  mankind  and  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  In  this  work  we 
want  you  to  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  and  supported  by 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  our  churches  and  their 
pastors.  May  your  influence  for  good  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  steadily  increase.  May  the  God  of  love  strengthen  you 
in  your  labors.  May  the  example  and  spirit  of  the  Christ,  the 
first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of  his  religion,  make  you  that 
“man  of  God”  who  is  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
work. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
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A  MINISTER  FOR  TO-DAY.1 

CHARLES  T.  THWLXG. 

Acts  1:8 — “And  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judaea  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 

That  assurance,  thus  given,  was  made  good  by  those  who 
heard  the  message.  Those  disciples,  becoming  apostles,  them¬ 
selves  the  disciples  of  other  apostles,  for  generations,  in  three 
hundred  years  had  made  the  Roman  Empire  Christian.  Gib¬ 
bon,  in  a  famous  chapter,  has  indicated  what  he  thinks  of  the 
five  great  causes  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith  through 
the  Roman  world.  These  causes,  in  the  thought  of  the  great 
interpreter,  are  found  at  once  in  the  content  of  the  message, 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world  to  which  this  mes¬ 
sage  went.  Eor  ourselves,  to-day,  those  words  have  their  own 
special  significance.  To  me,  the  peculiar  message,  that  by 
your  most  gracious  indulgence  I  wish  to  bring — to  me  the 
special  message  that  they  suggest,  relates  to  the  opportunities, 
the  conditions  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  American 
world  which  make  for  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
also  make  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
There  are  several  of  these  causes.  I  wish  to  name  seven,  and 
in  turn  to  indicate  how  these  conditions  became  causes,  helping 
to  make  the  Christian  ministry  effective. 

The  American  world  to-day  is  a  world  vastly  interested  in 
life.  There  never  was  a  time  when  humanity  was  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  humanity  as  the  present.  One  cannot  forget  the  old 
line  of  Terence,  borrowed  from  the  Greek — that  nothing  is 

1  Anniversary  sermon  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
Santee  Hall,  May  11,  1910. 
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foreign  to  one  which  belongs  to  mankind.  To-day  mankind  is 
interested  in  mankind,  and  never  so  widely  or  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested  as  at  this  very  honr.  Open  yonr  paper  to-morrow 
morning  and  the  world  lies  before  your  eyes;  a  famine  in 
India,  a  riot  in  China;  a  government  message  in  Japan,  an 
assassination  in  Egypt  or  in  Russia,  a  crisis  in  England,  the 
death  of  a  sovereign— all  the  world  lies  before  each  of  us  with 
each  sunrising.  Humanity  interests  humanity.  And  in  par¬ 
ticular,  friends,  American  life  is  of  interest  to  us  because 
American  life  is  so  imperfect.  America  is  still  in  the  making. 
Henry  James,  in  his  Life  of  Hawthorne,  speaks  of  America 
as  having  no  Horman  castles,  no  middle-age  cathedrals ;  and  of 
American  life  as  being,  on  the  whole,  very  stupid.  Matthew 
Arnold  said  that  America  was  very  uninteresting.  America 
is  uninteresting  in  respect  to  a  historic  past,  in  regard  to 
notable  achievements;  but  America  is,  to  every  vital  man, 
profoundly  interesting  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  is  so 
imperfect,  because  her  past  lies  in  her  future.  Her  future  is 
not  conjugated  in  the  past  tense. 

America  has  become  vastly  interested  in  life;  but,  also, 
America  is  greatly  interested  in  truth.  There  never  was  a 
time,  I  think,  when  the  pursuit  of  truth  was  a  quest  followed 
so  urgently  as  at  this  hour.  You  may  go  to  the  scholar’s 
laboratory,  you  may  go  to  the  astronomer’s  observatory,  the 
minutest  forms  of  life  are  to  him  the  object  of  his  quest. 
You  may  go  to  the  manufacturer’s  office,  or  to  the  workshop  of 
the  mechanic,  and  each  is  interested  in  the  minutiae  of  the 
truth  of  his  careful  pursuit.  Truth — truth — truth — is  still, 
and  is  ever  more,  one  of  our  great  quests.  Upon  an  open 
book  on  the  shield  of  Harvard  College  is  written  the  word 
“  veritas.”  The  word  “  veritas”  or  the  rising  sun  is  the  most 
common  part  of  the  shield  of  the  American  college.  Truth, 
everywhere,  the  American  recognizes  as  our  increasing  and 
absorbing  interest. 

There  is  a  third  fact,  too,  by  way  of  interpretation,  that 
seems  to  me  significant.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  world  is  becom- 
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ing  a  world  of  force.  The  old  relation  was  static,  the  new 
dynamic.  A  friend  of  mine,  Henry  Adams,  told  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  he  had  been  planning  out  the  increase  of  horse¬ 
power  in  the  world  in  the  last  centuries.  Go  back  four  hundred 
years  and  the  amount  of  horsepower  in  the  world  was  small. 
Every  centennial  and  every  decennial  have  brought  forth  a 
marvelous  increase,  and  if  the  condition  could  be  embodied  in 
an  arc  of  a  small  circle  in  the  early  time,  at  present  the  curve 
becomes  a  parabola,  and  he  said  to  me  in  his  characteristic 
way,  “  If  we  keep  on  increasing  the  horsepower  in  the  world 
at  the  present  rate,  the  world  will  go  off,  I  do  not  know  where.” 
The  amount  of  force  in  the  world  has  become  tremendous,  and 
is  becoming  still  more  and  more  tremendous. 

There  is  a  fourth  fact  that  seems  to  me  of  some  worth  in  our 
interpretation.  It  is  this :  America  is  a  unique  combination 
of  materialism  and  idealism.  On  the  face  of  things  America 
is  a  most  materialistic  nation.  The  intimation  I  have  given  of 
the  increase  of  force  illustrates  and  embodies  this  remark. 
The  delight  we  have  in  the  things  we  touch,  in  the  things  we 
see,  in  the  things  we  taste,  in  the  things  we  feel,  represents  this 
great  fact.  America  is  called  a  nation  of  sensualism,  of  ma¬ 
terialism,  and  the  remark  is  true ;  but  with  the  remark  there 
is  at  once  to  be  learned  the  further  interpretation  that  America 
as  seen  beneath  that  surface  is  a  nation  of  idealists.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  as  I  have  said,  in  truth,  and  the  quest  of  truth  is  the 
quest  of  the  idealist.  We  believe,  as  I  shall  presently  say,  in 
the  right,  and  the  quest  of  the  right  is  the  quest  of  the  idealist. 
We  believe  in  the  unseen,  and  the  unheard,  and  the  untouched, 
and  the  eternal;  and  there  never  was  a  nation,  I  think,  that 
believed  in  its  heart  of  hearts  so  profoundly  in  the  greatest,  in 
the  eternal,  in  the  universal,  in  the  universal  truths  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  the  American.  Our  benevolence  represents  idealism. 
Our  great  corporations  embody  an  idea  that  becomes  an  ideal. 
America  is  more  truly  a  nation  of  idealists  than  of  materialists. 

Furthermore,  we  in  America  are  seeing  a  greater  respect 
for  man  as  man,  and  a  diminished  respect  for  the  profession 
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or  for  the  calling  of  the  man.  I  speak  to  yon  who  are  going 
forth  as  clergymen;  I  speak  to  you,  my  brothers  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  my  fathers ;  our  profession  is  regarded  less  highly 
than  in  the  olden  time.  I,  for  one,  have  but  a  small  care  for 
the  respect  paid  to  the  “  cloth.”  I  do  care,  and  care  pro¬ 
foundly,  for  the  regard  for  the  man  beneath  the  cloth.  And 
America  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the  man;  for  the  man  if 
he  be  fine,  noble,  pure  in  heart,  clean  in  morals,  large  in  intel¬ 
lect,  rich  in  character — the  respect  is  also  correspondingly 
magnified.  But,  if  character  be  unworthy,  however  worthy 
the  profession  may  be,  there  results  despising  for  the  man  him¬ 
self. 

I  intimated,  also,  that  America  is  coming  to  have  a  deeper 
respect  for  right  as  right.  I  like  to  recall  those  words  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  which  he  said :  “  If  to  hell  I  must  go  for  doing 
right,  to  hell  I  will  go.”  Bight,  first  and  foremost ;  and  right, 
also,  interpreted  by  the  rational  understanding,  by  the  highest 
and  most  accurate  reason  of  man.  Bight  represents  the  quest 
of  the  American  people  as  never  before.  Our  President  Boose- 
velt  has  gained  his  power  over  the  American  people  and  over 
the  world  largely  by  his  insistence  upon  simple  righteousness. 
The  laws  passed  by  Congress,  executed  by  the  government — 
laws  touching  rebates,  laws  touching  pure  foods — are  simply 
illustrations  of  the  increasing  respect  for  simple  righteousness. 
My  friends,  with  all  our  chicaneries,  with  all  our  wrongfull¬ 
ness,  the  American  people  were  never  so  thoroughly  in  earnest 
about  righteousness  as  at  this  very  hour. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been,  I  think,  a  large  increase  in 
respect  to  our  interpretation  of  the  naturalness  of  religion. 
[Did  not  a  church  father  say  that  every  man  is  naturally  a 
Christian?  Every  man  is  naturally  religious.  Into  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  word  we  may  breathe  or  put  different  meanings, 
but  man  must  believe,  and  believe  increasingly,  in  religion. 
One  hundred  years  ago  Fichte  was  preaching  his  doctrine  of 
idealism;  the  ego  was  divinity.  Presently  Schelling  came  to 
preach  his  doctrine  of  correspondence  as  standing  for  God. 
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Hegel  declaimed  and  reiterated  his  belief  in  pure  being  as 
standing  for  divinity.  At  almost  the  same  time  Schopen¬ 
hauer  affirmed  his  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  will,  the 
will  standing  for  the  absolute.  In  our  time,  Von  Hartmann 
has  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  unconscious  as  representing 
God  Himself.  Fichte  with  his  ego,  Schelling  with  his  cor¬ 
respondences,  Hegel  with  his  pure  being,  Schopenhauer  with 
his  will  as  the  chief  thing,  and  Von  Hartmann  with  the  un¬ 
conscious,  represent  the  necessity  of  some  religion  for  man. 
There  has  passed  away  the  old,  blatant  affirmation  of  nega¬ 
tions  ;  there  is  coming  in  a  doctrine  of  the  agnostic,  of  knowing 
nothing;  hut  even  this  is  passing  away.  Man  is  coming  to 
believe  in  something,  it  may  he  the  unknowable,  but  a  some¬ 
thing,  or  a  somewhere,  or  a  somehow.  It  may  be  a  power, 
either  personal  or  impersonal,  that  makes  for  righteousness, 
but  a  power  men  are  coming  to  believe  in.  Beligion  is  being 
received  by  the  American  people  as  natural  for  the  natural 
man. 

How,  if  these  conceptions  have  in  themselves  any  truth  at 
all,  they  open  I  think,  my  brethren  and  my  fathers,  a  very 
wide  door  of  service  for  the  Christian  ministry  to-day.  They 
open,  I  believe,  the  widest  door  that  ever  has  been  opened  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  ministry  represents  life;  the 
ministry  represents  a  message  from  God,  the  Author  of  life. 
That  message  is  conveyed  by  life.  A  message  thus  born,  a 
message  thus  conveyed,  makes  the  mightiest  appeal  to  a  nation 
and  a  world  supremely  interested  in  life  itself.  If  life  were 
not  interesting,  if  life  were  commonplace  or  stagnant,  or  dead, 
of  what  value  could  be  the  message,  of  what  worth  the  mes¬ 
senger  ?  Because  life  is  so  fraught  with  interest,  that  door  is 
wide  open  for  you  who  bear  the  message.  I  think  of  one  whom 
I  heard  preach,  as  a  college  man,  for  seven  years — Phillips 
Brooks.  How  full  of  life  was  that  great  soul !  And  how  full 
of  life  were  the  souls  to  whom  he  ministered  according  to  their 
capacity  and  their  yearning  for  larger  forces.  Phillips  Brooks 
was  a  man  of  life  to  minister  to  life. 
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And  also  the  minister  hears  the  message  of  truth.  He  is 
convinced  in  intellect  and  conscience,  and  quickened  in  heart 
by  this  assurance.  He  has  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered 
strength,  assured  himself  of  the  truthfulness  of  truth.  He 
has  a  warm  welcome  for  a  world  that  is  interested  supremely 
in  truth.  If  you,  my  brethren,  if  we,  fathers,  are  ourselves 
possessed  of  truth,  we  shall  find  the  world  with  ears  open  and 
heart  responsive  to  receive  it. 

And  furthermore,  this  world  of  force  has  a  great  welcome 
for  the  ministry  of  force.  Hot  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  vir¬ 
tue,  but  a  virtue  vigorous,  outstanding,  forth-putting,  pro¬ 
gressive,  conquering;  for  that  virtue  of  force  the  world  has 
heartiest  welcome.  You  have  in  yourselves  no  power  of  intel¬ 
lect  or  of  conscience,  or  of  will,  no  power,  hut  that  the  world 
will  stretch  out  its  hand  to  link  hands  with  you.  If  you  are 
weak,  the  world  has  no  place  for  you.  Thank  God  you  are 
strong ! 

And  the  ministry,  furthermore,  is  a  ministry  of  idealism, 
the  idealism  of  a  belief  in  God.  God.  The  Christian  faith 
is  the  profoundest  type  of  an  idealistic  philosophy.  You  have 
in  your  soul,  you  preach  with  your  lips,  the  belief  in  God; 
you  have  in  your  soul,  you  preach  with  your  lips,  and  believe 
in  the  Divine  and  the  human  Christ — the  first  in  time  and 
in  importance  of  all  idealists.  You  have  in  your  mind  and 
you  preach  with  your  lips  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  unseen, 
spiritual ;  that  embodies  the  highest  type  of  the  idealistic  faith. 
You  stand  for  the  noblest  type  of  idealism;  you  are  ideal¬ 
ists,  and  the  world,  in  its  heart  idealistic,  is  a  brother  with  you 
in  your  quest  and  in  your  service. 

And  furthermore,  I  rejoice  that  so  many  tonight  can  go 
forth,  not  first  as  ministers,  not  first  as  carrying  upon  them¬ 
selves  certain  professional  obligations,  hut  first  as  men.  I 
have  known  many  great  ministers.  I  have  known  William  M. 
Taylor,  so  long  time  greatest  preacher  in  Hew  York;  I  have 
known  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  whose  lips  were  touched  with  the 
eloquence  of  Chrysostom;  I  have  known,  as  I  said,  Phillips 
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Brooks.  These  men  were  great  as  ministers  because  they  were 
greater  as  men.  I  care  little,  I  hope  I  care  properly,  for  the 
vows  of  ordination.  They  are  sacred,  sacred!  Let  not  my 
words  be  at  all  interpreted  as  seeking  to  depreciate  the  great 
worth  of  these  sacred  vows.  But,  my  friends,  first  and  fore¬ 
most  be  great  souls,  and  in  your  great-souiness  the  world  has  a 
great  welcome  for  you. 

And  also,  in  particular,  I  rejoice  that  the  principle  of 
righteousness  is  primary.  “  Is  it  right  ?  ”  you  ask  yourself ; 
and  that  primary  question  is  more  primary  than  any  question 
regarding  the  method  of  divine  existence,  regarding  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  regarding  any  theory  of  future 
rewards  or  punishments.  Apply  that  single  principle  of  your 
character  to  life,  and  life  will  rise  with  its  glad  acclaim  to 
welcome  you  as  happy  and  efficient  co-workers. 

Moreover,  the  minister  of  to-day  meets  the  world  desiring  and 
knowing  and  appreciating  the  naturalness  of  religion.  The  heart 
yearns  for  religion,  and  the  heart  yearns  more,  and  most  of  all, 
for  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  heart  yearns  for  the  minister 
of  this  religion.  Let  us  give  full  value  to  the  so-called  non- 
Christian  faiths.  I  have  prayed  in  the  temples  of  Buddha  to 
the  Christian  God.  I,  a  Protestant,  have  prayed  with  you  in 
the  cathedrals  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  I  have  prayed 
with  you  in  God’s  first  temples,  the  groves  of  spring  time ;  but 
the  religion  of  our  belief,  the  world,  I,  for  one,  believe,  has  a 
heartier  welcome  for  than  for  any  other  form.  Our  faith  and 
our  ministry  believe  that  God  is  the  great  I  Am;  our  church 
and  our  ministers  believe  that  God  exists  as  Father,  as  Son,  as 
Holy  Ghost ;  our  church  believes,  and  our  ministry  affirms  that 
God  is  pure  Being;  our  church  believes,  and  our  ministry 
declaims  that  God  is  will,  is  force,  is  power,  is  omnipresence ; 
and  our  church  believes  and  our  ministry  affirms  that  God  ex¬ 
ists  apart  from  human  interpretation  or  understanding,  imma¬ 
nent  in  His  universe.  Our  Christian  faith,  embodied  in  this 
church  and  ministry,  fulfils  the  demands  for  a  natural  religion. 
You,  men — you  have  that  faith  which  the  world,  in  her  heart 
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of  hearts,  yearns  for,  for  which  the  world,  upon  her  lips,  prays. 

And  now,  friends,  who  are  the  men,  what  type  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  can  fittingly  embody  and  present  and  project  these  great 
qualities  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  ?  There  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  four  elements  that  must  be  incarnated  in  each  soul.  The 
first  is  greatness  of  intellect.  By  an  intellect  great,  I  mean  an 
intellect  able  to  think,  I  mean  an  intellect  rich  in  knowledge, 
I  mean  an  intellect  able  to  reflect,  to  compare,  to  infer,  to 
weigh  evidence,  to  judge.  The  minister  who  can  think  has  a 
great  place  awaiting  him.  Never  be  afraid,  of  course,  of  your 
thinking.  Think,  think,  think!  Think  God’s  thoughts  after 
Him,  and  the  thoughts  will  lead  you  and  your  people  to  God, 
the  Omniscient  All-thinking  One. 

A  second  characteristic  is  purity  and  warmth  of  heart.  By 
warmth  or  purity  of  heart,  I  mean  love.  Every  minister  must 
be  a  great  lover.  He  must  have  in  himself  the  element  of  the 
father  and  the  element  of  the  mother.  You  can  never  love  a 
church  too  much.  If  you  love  a  church  with  all  power  of 
your  heart,  you  will  find  the  church  becoming  the  children  of 
God  Himself,  Who  is  Love. 

A  third  element  is  allegiance  to  enlightened  conscience,  the 
principle  of  right  that  you  are  to  incarnate.  The  conscience 
is  to  be  enlightened  with  all  the  truth  that  you  can  summon; 
and  then,  thus  enlightened,  it  is  the  voice  of  God  in  your  soul. 
Hear  it.  Obey  its  commands. 

And  the  fourth  and  the  last  quality  that  I  shall  refer  to,  as  to 
be  found  in  this  minister  who  thus  may  meet  the  world,  is  the 
quality  of  will.  Strength  of  character  is  primarily  strength 
of  will.  Great  men  have  great  wills ;  but  those  wills  are  guided 
by  intelligence  and  quickened  by  love.  Have  great  force  in 
yourselves ;  force  of  body,  force  of  every  sort,  to  enlarge  and  to 
strengthen  force  of  will.  If,  in  yourselves,  you  are  according 
to  all  your  capacity  large  in  mind,  warm  in  heart,  noble  in  con¬ 
science,  strong  in  will,  you  are  doing  your  part,  under  God’s 
grace,  to  cause  His  church  to  become  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  that  either  the  world  or  the  church  has  ever  known. 
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I  feel  like  offering  to  my  younger  brethren  and  to  ourselves, 
fathers,  a  word  of  congratulation  that  we  are  called  to  the 
ministry  in  this  day  and  in  this  America  of  ours.  We  some¬ 
times  speak  of  the  church  as  declining,  of  the  ministry  as 
becoming  weak.  The  charge,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  is 
a  charge  based  upon  our  misinterpretation  of,  upon  our 
faithlessness  to,  our  task.  I  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  opportunity  was  so  wide,  or  the  duty  so  binding,  or 
the  work  so  quickening  as  at  this  very  hour.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  to  a  dozen  of  the  leading  ministers  in  our  country 
to-day,  asking  this  question :  “  Do  you  think  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  ministry  is  as  open  to-day  as  the  time  that  you 
yourself  were  ordained  ?  ”  That  note  went  to  ministers  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  and  from  each  one  there 
came  forth,  without  a  word  of  exception  or  qualification,  the 
great  response :  “  The  opportunity  is  more  wide,  the  chance 
greater  than  it  was  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago.” 
You,  men !  of  any  age  and  every  age  of  service,  the  door  is 
wide  open  for  those  who  have  feet  to  walk  through.  For  you, 
for  you,  my  friends!  For  each  of  us,  may  grace  be  given  to 
do  all  we  can  do  to  meet  the  hunger  and  the  thirst  and  the  need 
of  this  world  of  ours  in  this  our  day. 

Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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JULIUS  HOFMANN. 

A  certain  class  of  letters  invariably  begins  with  an  apology. 
I  have  likewise  to  offer  an  apology  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
this  morning.  I  have  to  apologize  for  not  opening  my  speech 
with  a  joke,  as  is  customary.  But  I  would  rather  miss  a  joke 
than  lose  a  friend.  And  I  need  the  forbearance  of  my  hearers, 
if  I  guide  them  through  the  dry  and  barren  fields  into  which 
my  thoughts  were  rambling  when  I  received  the  kind  invita¬ 
tion  to  speak  at  the  commencement  of  this  venerable  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning.  I  even  hesitate  on  this  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  old  story  of  the  examining  professor  who  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  addressed  his  victims  thus :  “  My  young  friends,  you 
have  passed  the  examination,  you  now  know  how  to  study; 
the  real  work  will  begin  for  you  from  this  day  on.”  The  pro¬ 
fessor  thus  unwittingly  justified  the  strange  name  for  our 
closing  exercises :  they  denote  indeed  the  commencement  of 
scholarly  work  for  the  successful  candidates,  just  as  the  sunset 
on  our  western  horizon  means  dawn  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  lands. — 

The  mind  of  man  has  a  decided  tendency  to  classify  things, 
now  tearing  apart  that  which  coexists,  and  drawing  boundary 
lines  between  the  closest  affinities,  then  again  bringing  together 
the  most  antagonistic  elements,  where  nature  has  “  put  an 
enmity”  between  things.  Thus  we  separate  nature  and  his¬ 
tory,  although  the  saying  of  the  Greek  philosopher  H avra  pel 
“  all  things  are  in  a  constant  flux  ”  applies  to  both,  nature 
and  history.  Not  to  history  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
moments  in  our  civilization  when  nature  was  drawn  into  the 
ever-flowing  stream  of  history. 

To  the  men  of  old,  “to  the  fathers,”  all  things  in  nature 
existed  merely  side  by  side.  They  stood  in  space,  stationary, 
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rigid  forms.  The  life  they  had  was  that  of  ever-renewed 
forms.  The  types  were  stationary,  fixed  once  for  all.  Life 
was  but  the  renewal  of  forms  once  established. 

In  this  respect  there  is  little  difference  between  man  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  and  man  just  before  the  dawn 
of  modern  times.  We  hardly  realize  the  fundamental  change 
which  has  since  taken  place.  During  the  boyhood  of  our 
older  fellow-citizens,  people  traveled  in  about  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  at  about  the  same  speed,  and  in  about  the  same  means  as 
the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  Within  the  space  of  scarcely 
more  than  a  single  generation  all  the  new  achievements  that 
go  to  make  the  present  age  have  come  into  play:  we  have 
witnessed  the  development  which  led  to  the  aeroplane  and 
which  made  it  possible  to  cross  the  English  Channel  in  forty 
minutes  with  a  machine  heavier  than  air,  thus  adding  to  the 
principles  gained  from  the  study  of  a  dying  bird  the  con¬ 
trivances  produced  by  the  inventive  spirit  of  man,  contrivances 
which  have  absolutely  no  parallel  in  nature.  The  shaft  of  a 
column  derives  its  constructive  element  from  a  tree — the 
acanthus  leaf  of  the  Corinthian  column  originated  from  the 
plant  bearing  that  name,  and  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the 
Gothic  arch  is  but  the  richness  of  the  forest  and  the  meadow 
transferred  to  the  pliant,  yielding  material  of  the  home-grown 
brown  stone.  But  the  dynamo  is  a  creation  of  man  alone, 
based  upon  principles  unthought  of  by  primitive  man,  the 
result  of  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  centuries  and  unforeseen 
by  even  the  inventor’s  contemporaries. 

An  analogy  to  this  change  is  seen  in  the  transference  of  the 
historical  view-point  to  nature. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  handbook  of  botany,  pub¬ 
lished  two  centuries  ago — Linnaeus  died  in  1778.  There  the 
existing  forms  were  classified.  In  immediate  juxtaposition 
we  there  find  the  genera  Pinus ,  Abus ,  Larix — in  short,  the 
Coniferae,  the  cone  bearers.  They  are  assigned  entities,  con¬ 
nected  by  certain  similar  or  identical  peculiarities,  which  to 
some  extent  they  share  with  the  Thuja ,  the  Juniperus,  the 
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Cupressus  and  the  Taxus.  The  science — if  we  may  honor  it 
with  that  name — the  science  of  the  botanist  consisted  in  know¬ 
ing  these  peculiarities.  The  scientist  described  nature,  in¬ 
stead  of  explaining  its  phenomena  and  their  connection. 

In  those  times  the  strata  of  the  earth  were  visible  to  the 
human  eye  no  less  than  they  are  to-day;  there  were  mines 
that  traversed  them,  there  were  gorges  which  on  their  rugged 
slopes  showed  the  many  colored  layers — but  they  were  merely 
facts,  unexplained  facts.  The  day  came  when  these  facts  were 
correlated,  when  they  were  arranged  according  to  the  gov¬ 
erning  principles  of  cause  and  effect,  of  7 rpcorepov  and  vcrrepov 
the  prior  and  the  posterior,  namely,  meaning  their  dependence 
upon  one  another  and  their  appearance  one  after  the  other. 

The  idea  of  history  is  transferred  to  nature.  The  later 
phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  one  which  precedes  it  as  its 
cause.  The  result  is  a  history  of  nature. 

Again  the  two  terms  history  and  nature  are  connected  in 
the  Christian  idea  of  revelation,  where  God  has  disclosed  Him¬ 
self  in  two  ways :  In  the  conformity  to  law,  beauty  and  good¬ 
ness  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  His  wise  and  benevo¬ 
lent  guidance  of  man’s  history,  as  shown  especially  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  His  people  and  His  church.  It  is  however,  merely 
dry  analytic  reasoning  which  separates  the  two.  For  the  same 
God  reflects  His  holy  image  in  nature  and  in  history. 

This  is  the  problem  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to-day.  The  problem,  while  it  is  by  no  means  a 
German  problem,  but  a  universal  one,  can  best  be  studied  by 
an  observation  of  the  development  on  German  soil,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  our  observation  apply  with  binding 
force  to  the  science  of  all  lands  and  all  times.  For  science 
is  the  same  everywhere  and  of  universal  application. 

Germany  had  been  stricken  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The 
heroic  attempt  of  the  medieval  emperors  to  create  a  central 
power  in  Europe  had  failed.  The  work  of  Sweden  and  France 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War  was  completed  in  1806,  the  political 
existence  of  Germany  ceased  with  that  year.  About  half  a 
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century  before,  what  is  called  the  German  revolution,  better 
known  under  the  name  “  Storm  and  Stress  ”  had  set  in.  Its 
moving  forces  are  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  which  may  be  com¬ 
prised  in  that  one  great  cry,  “  back  to  nature,'’  i.  e.,  away  from 
civilization!  There  are  inborn  rights  in  man  which  decrease 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  forms  of  human  culture  increase. 
Doing  away  therefore  with  these  forms  means  the  freeing  of 
man,  the  establishment  of  the  original  equality  given  by  nature, 
but  lost  in  history : 

“  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?” 

^Nature  created  all  men  equal.  We  easily  recognize  in  these 
ideas  the  principles  which  led  to  the  Drench  Revolution  and 
which  also  constituted  the  ideal  basis  for  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  contradistinction  from  these  the  German 
revolution  was  carried  on  without  bloodshed;  it  was  fought 
with  the  pen,  not  with  the  sword.  It  remained  a  literary  move¬ 
ment.  But  that  it  was  akin  to  the  American  revolution,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  literary  production  which  also 
gave  it  its  name  of  Storm  and  Stress  is  localized  in  America. 
And  Washington  soon  became  the  hero  of  the  young  generation 
in  Germany.  The  last  representative  of  the  Storm  and  Stress 
movement  whose  first  work  bore  the  inscription:  “In  Tiran- 
nos !  ”  was  Schiller.  Goethe,  who  had  been  its  central  figure 
about  a  decade  before,  had  practically  withdrawn  from  it, 
preparing  for  a  return  to  Greek  or  classic  antiquity  which  led 
to  the  German  Renaissance  of  1800.  Schiller,  in  the  kinship 
of  genius,  soon  followed  Goethe’s  course.  As  their  monument 
in  Weimar  shows  them,  they  stand  united  as  the  creators  of 
German  classical  literature.  And  Goethe  taking  up  the  theme 
of  his  youth,  that  prototype  of  Storm  and  Stress,  Faust,  turned 
the  second  part  of  that  drama  towards  Greece,  thus  removing 
the  scene  from  its  native  soil,  medieval  Germany.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  spiritual  force  had  arisen.  And  when  under  the  march¬ 
ing  legions  of  Xapoleon  the  Holy  German  Empire  was  crushed 
into  dust,  this  spiritual  force  stood  unimpaired,  steadily  grow- 
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ing  in  intensity  and  permeating  the  nation  which  became  the 
nation  of  poets  and  thinkers. 

Still,  the  history  of  Germany,  the  land  of  picturesque  cities, 
of  villages  where  old  customs  were  still  cherished,  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  It  was  a  great  service  which  Herder,  the  theologian, 
rendered  to  his  country  that  he  taught  his  contemporaries  to 
understand,  to  appreciate,  to  feel  anew  the  history  of  the  past. 
To  he  sure,  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  Germany’s  past.  His 
ideal  was  the  history  of  mankind,  a  history  of  histories.  But 
it  is  through  him  that  above  all  medieval  Germany  with  all 
its  wealth  of  culture  arose  again  before  the  wondering  eyes  of 
his  cotemporaries.  With  the  nineteenth  century  the  golden 
age  of  historical  interpretation  began  in  Germany,  so  resplen¬ 
dent  to  this  day.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  rewrit¬ 
ten,  and  Ranke  in  his  monumental  History  of  the  World  gave 
the  most  detailed  account  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  of  nations. 

But  another  factor  had  entered  upon  the  field  of  this  de¬ 
velopment.  On  the  one  hand,  about  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  appeared  the  machine.  It  created  new 
conditions  and,  furthermore,  led  to  the  study  of  that  power 
which  through  the  invention,  the  making  and  the  running  of 
the  machine,  made  itself  felt  as  the  greatest  material  force 
humanity  had  ever  experienced,  capitalism.  Thus  the  eye  of 
the  scholars,  hitherto  fixed  solely  upon  the  ideal  or  spiritual 
side  of  human  life,  eagerly  turned  towards  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  society.  And  the  new  “  philosophy  ”  of  materialism 
with  its  motto :  “  man  is  what  he  eats  ”  offered  the  scientific 
basis  for  the  new  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  participated  in  the  progress  of 
natural  science.  The  spiritual  domain  once  for  all  reserved 
to  the  spirit  by  the  work  of  Kant,  the  general  activity  was  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  perfection  of  methods  in  natural  science,  above 
all  physics  and  chemistry.  The  term  “  law  ”  had  long  been  es¬ 
tablished.  Its  usefulness  was  manifested  in  the  mighty 
achievements  of  industry.  Applied  to  medicine,  it  caused  a 
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revolution.  Through  it  even  agriculture  became  a  science. 
To  discover  laws  was  the  highest  aim  of  the  savant.  His 
lesearch  to  be  sure  led  him  into  the  minutest  details  of  things 
and  life,  hut  his  work  was  not  finished,  unless  it  had  found 
and  established  the  law  underlying  the  multiplicity  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  triumphal  march  of  the  sciences  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  by  this  generation.  The  spiritual  leaders,  the  dis¬ 
coverers  of  ideals,  the  leaders  of  thought  were  pushed  into 
the  background,  if  not  doomed  to  oblivion.  Their  writings 
appeared  in  better  and  costlier  bindings,  but  were  less  widely 
read.  There  was  no  method  in  even  their  most  brilliant 
utterances. 

It  was  by  the  force  of  inner  necessity  that  the  scientists 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  their  method;  wherever  their 
method  is  not  followed,  or  cannot  be  applied,  there  is  no 
science.  As  soon  as  the  safe  ground  of  their  method  is  de¬ 
serted,  they  maintain,  no  knowledge  is  obtainable.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  upon  historical  science.  The  right 
of  the  name  of  a  science  was  denied  it.  And  as  the  true 
method  and  the  method  of  truth  was  found  only  in  natural 
science,  Dubois-Reymond  demanded  that  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  should  be  written  bv  writing  a  historv  of  natural  science. 
Civilization  and  culture  are  bound  up  with  natural  science: 
humanity  proceeds  abreast  with  the  progress  of  natural  science. 

To  be  sure,  historv  could  not  boast  of  a  method  like  natural 
science.  Above  all,  it  lacks  that  greatest  help,  the  experiment. 
The  processes  of  nature  can  be  freely  repeated  by  man.  Any 
doubt  concerning  the  reality  of  law  in  nature  can  be  dis¬ 
pelled  by  experiment.  And  only  one  interpretation  is  possible 
of  the  results  of  the  experiment.  There  we  find  the  objective 
truth  about  which  there  cannot  be  any  difference  of  opinion, 
any  discussion  whatsoever.  The  appeal  to  the  eye  that  can  see, 
and  to  the  ear  that  can  hear,  will  ever  be  effective.  And  there 
can  be  no  higher  tribunal  to  which  one  might  go  for  final  set¬ 
tlement  ;  it  is  a  court  of  last  resort,  and  its  decrees  are  final. 

Within  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  these  syllogisms  there 
22 
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is  no  room  for  history,  simply  because  experiment  is  impossible 
within  its  realm  and  with  its  objects.  Things  that  exist  in 
space  can  be  controlled;  things  that  happen  in  the  course  of 
time  are  above  or  beyond  control.  They  are  witnessed,  to  he 
sure,  or  they  are  not  witnessed,  such  as,  e.  g the  events  of  the 
antediluvial  period  or  the  speaking  of  the  original  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  language.  They  can  be  reconstructed,  but  they  can  never  be 
voluntarily  repeated,  as  the  burning  of  an  iron  wire  in  a  flask 
filled  with  oxygen  or  the  hybridizing  of  Dianthus  Caryophyl- 
lus.  Lee  will  never  march  to  Gettysburg  again,  and  the  Maine 
will  never  again  be  destroyed  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  And 
the  testimony  of  those  present  offers  as  many  different  impres¬ 
sions  as  there  are  witnesses.  One  might  think  that  this  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  training  in  observation  or  a  certain  helplessness  in 
expressing  the  impressions  which  witnesses  had,  but — and  here 
the  experimental  method  of  physics  proved  of  avail — experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  in  a  class  of  advanced  students  of 
jurisprudence  an  unexpected  fight,  which  was  prearranged  by 
the  professor,  was  reported  by  its  witnesses  with  such  dis¬ 
crepancies  that  made  the  establishment  of  what  had  actually 
happened  well  nigh  impossible. 

It  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  Ignoramus  and  Ignorabimus 
— we  do  not  know,  nor  will  we  know — of  the  agnostic  in  all 
matters  spiritual  has  been  extended  to  the  infinite  process  of 
human  history.  Pessimism,  despair  of  any  approach  to  more 
than  subjective  notions,  dominates  the  age.  All  the  more  be¬ 
cause  even  if  the  facts  or  some  of  the  facts  were  ascertainable 
beyond  doubt,  i.  e.,  with  the  certainty  of  a  natural  phenomenon, 
there  remains  another  difficulty:  not  even  facts  are  facts. 

Eor  historical  facts  are  connected  with  man,  the  unsolved 
riddle.  Mankind  itself  is  the  sphynx.  Behind  the  deeds  of 
man  lie  his  motives.  We  may  see  the  hands,  but  we  cannot 
see  the  motives  that  move  them.  And  if  we  proceed  to  an 
investigation  of  motives,  we  can  only  realize  those  motives 
which  somewhere  and  somehow  have  entered  into  the  periphery 
of  our  experience,  motives  therefore  which  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  are  known  to  us,  or  are  even  our  own  motives.  Thus  we 
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are  only  capable  of  appreciating  an  historical  phenomenon,  if 
there  is  an  organ  within  us  capable  of  appreciation.  The  hero 
is  worshipped  only  by  an  heroic  mind.  The  unselfishness  of 
the  philanthropist  is  ever  denied  by  the  egotist,  and  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  the  ascetic  are  ridiculed  by  the  glutton. 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  historian  will  ever  be  a  subjective 


one. 

“  Past  times,  my  friend,  are  veiled  in  deeepest  night. 
A  book  with  sevenfold  sigil  is  the  Past! 

What  we  the  spirit  of  the  Times  miscall 

Is  but  the  spirit  after  all 

In  which  the  flitting  times  are  glassed! 

Oft  a  fool’s  chronicle,  the  mind  to  cumber — 

A  thing  from  which  in  haste  we  turn  away — • 

A  bin  for  rubbish,  or  a  loft  for  lumber —  ” 

Goethe  Faust  (Webb). 


Only  certain  facts  are  accessible  to  the  observation  of  the 
historian,  only  certain  motives  can  he  discern  as  the  causes  of 
a  visible  effect,  and  in  the  last  instance,  everything  depends 
upon  the  value  which  he  attributes  to  the  facts.  How  are  they 
to  be  grouped  ?  The  chain  of  events  must  depend  upon  a  sup¬ 
port  strong  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  diagram  of  the  wave  of 
history  that  floats  through  a  century  is  never  correctly  drawn, 
if  the  culminating  points  do  not  mark  its  decisive  movements. 
But  which  are  these  decisive  movements  ?  Where  are  these 
points  to  be  placed  ?  That  is  the  question.  And  the  question 
will  ever  fail  of  a  definite  answer.  By  Roman  Catholic  his¬ 
torians  the  reformation  of  the  16th  century  is  called  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  i.  e.,  the  overthrowing  of  existing  right  by  brute  force; 
Lagarde  regards  the  Reformation  as  a  lamentable  and  con- 
demnable  interruption  of  the  course  of  medieval  civilization  by 
which  indispensible  values  were  lost  to  mankind. 

This  we  call  the  subjective  character  of  interpreting  history. 
And  in  that  also  lies  the  reason  why  the  writing  of  history  is  a 
never  ending  task  of  humanity.  Hot  long  ago  the  crusades  were 
for  the  historian  the  splendid  outburst  of  medieval  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Then  history  began  to  regard  them  as  one  of  the 
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great  efforts  of  the  occidental  world  in  its  quest  of  the  Orient, 
and  the  crusades  were  grouped  together  with  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  our  Western  hemisphere. 
Hot  long  ago  the  songs  of  primeval  man  were  explained  as  the 
musical  counterpart  of  his  dances,  then  again  the  rhythm  of 
these  songs  and  of  all  songs  was  interpreted  as  the  rhythm  of 
the  work  of  primitive  times;  the  weaver  has  a  different  beat 
from  the  blacksmith. 

And  now  compare  for  a  moment,  the  chemical  formula  of 
water,  viz.,  H20.  How  problematic,  in  comparison  with  this 
definite  fact,  are  the  statements  of  history ! 

And  the  problem  will  present  itself  anew  to  every  genera¬ 
tion.  While  the  events  of  the  past  remain  the  same  through¬ 
out  all  times,  its  history  will  be  written  again  and  again.  With 
every  new  school  of  theology  we  have  a  new  Life  of  Jesus.  The 
documents,  i.  e.,  chiefly  the  four  gospels  are  the  same,  and  the 
precious  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  ever,  but  the  life  of 
Jesus,  as  a  matter  of  historical  research,  will  ever  accompany 
the  strange  meandering  course  of  theology  and  of  the  science  of 
history  in  general. 

Have  we  not  already,  enough  histories  of  America?  And 
yet,  new  histories  of  America  will  appear  year  after  year. 
And  the  complaint  of  the  taxpayer  that  the  schoolboard  has 
again  introduced  a  new  history  of  the  United  States,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  expenditure  of  money  and  raising  the  tax  rate — 
will  not  change  the  situation. 

The  subjective  character  of  historical  interpretation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  best  brought  to  light  by  the  productions  of  the  jester 
and  the  satirist.  When  the  famous  Dollinger  had  written  his 
Life  of  Martin  Luther,  Hofmann,  the  genial  theologian  of 
Erlangen,  replied  to  his  attack  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  This  sketch  was  composed  of  a  clever  selection  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  great  apostle  appeared  as  the  greatest  scoundrel  known 
to  man.  The  evidence,  however,  was  documentary,  and  the 
quotations  were  genuine. 

Again  Archbishop  Whatelv  in  a  pamphlet  written  1819 
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proved  that  Napoleon  was  a  legendary  figure.  How  do  you 
know,  he  asks,  that  this  Napoleon  has  ever  lived  ?  You  read  it 
in  books  and  papers.  But  are  not  they  big  fools  who  believe  all 
that’s  in  books  and  papers?  To  be  sure,  the  archbishop  con¬ 
tinues,  I  myself  talked  with  people  who  told  me  that  they  had 
taken  a  boat  to  see  the  famous  Napoleon,  when  prisoner  on  an 
English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  of  Southampton.  And,  to  be 
sure,  they  were  shown  a  little  man  with  yellow  face  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat  on  his  head.  But  does  that  really  prove  that  this 
little  yellow  man  really  was  the  conqueror  of  Europe  ?  That 
there  was  a  general  with  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
among  the  Frenchmen  in  the  late  wars,  the  archbishop  can  not 
gainsay,  perhaps  there  were  even  several  of  that  name,  but  it 
is  only  an  invention  of  British  national  pride  that  he  was  their 
emperor  and  did  all  the  mighty  deeds  ascribed  to  him.  For  it 
flatters  British  national  pride  to  have  conquered  such  a  Titan 
on  land  and  sea.  And  there  is  documentary  evidence  that  in 
France  Louis  XVII  succeeded  his  beheaded  father  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  reigning  prince  Louis  XVIII.  dates  his  reign 
from  the  death  of  his  nephew  in  1795.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
there  should  be  any  falsification  in  this  historical  record  of 
succession  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  an  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  French  history. 

This  series  of  conclusions  of  the  English  archbishop,  how¬ 
ever,  is  outdone  by  a  sketch  of  a  French  professor,  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Peres,  who  in  1827  proved  that  Napoleon  was  a  myth¬ 
ological  sun  deity,  i .  e.,  a  transformation  of  the  Greek  Apollo, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  all  difficult  to  develop  this  idea,  after  the 
main  thought  is  once  conceived. 

Centuries  have  passed  into  history.  We  live  A.D.  3015. 
They  talk  about  Napoleon,  a  great  emperor  of  the  French 
nation  who  was  born  on  an  island  and  died  on  an  island  in  the 
far  west.  But  no  islands  belong  to  France.  To  come  and  to 
go  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  is  very  unlikely  for  a  French 
emperor.  Bather,  it  is  the  sun  which  rises  and  sets  in  the  sea. 
It  is  furthermore  said  that  this  great  emporer  had  seven 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Surely  these  are  the  seven  planets.  If 
one  should  controvert  this  because  of  the  seven  planets  two  are 
female  and  five  male  planets,  while  N apoleon  had  four  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  then  the  four  brothers  are  clearly  the  four 
seasons.  Of  these  four  brothers  three,  the  good  ones,  appear 
as  three  kings,  whilst  the  fourth,  Lucien,  represents  winter; 
the  sun  does  not  shine  on  him,  and  he  did  not  receive  a  king¬ 
dom.  The  three  sisters  are  the  three  Graces  who  follow  Apollo, 
the  sun  god.  There  is  indeed  a  striking  resemblance  between 
Napoleon  and  Apollo.  Both  are  bora  on  an  island.  The 
mother  of  Apollo  is  Leto.  Napoleon’s  mother  had  the  name 
Laetitia.  Both  have  slain  many.  And  even  their  names  may 
be  identical:  Napoleon  and  Apollo.  The  name  Napoleon  is 
proved  by  documentary  evidence ;  we  find  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Paris  on  fragments  of  the  colonne  Vendome.  There 
the  capital  N  which  precedes  the  name  of  the  Greek  Apollo 
evidently  is  the  Greek  val  or  vrj  which  means,  indeed.  Thus 
Napoleon  means  “  the  true  sun  god.” 

Add  to  this  that  shortly  before  his  downfall  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  fled  from  a  burning  city ;  a  fine  parallel  to  the  sunset, 
when  the  sun  once  more  glows  in  his  brightest  colors. 

Enough  of  that ! 

In  drawing  the  above  sketch  of  the  diverging  schools  of  his¬ 
tory:  political,  diplomatic  history,  made  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
courts,  and  social  history,  made  by  the  mighty  forces  of  bread 
and  money,  one  can  easily  detect  the  partial  character  of  the 
work  of  the  different  schools.  The  time  had  to  come  when  the 
science  of  history  on  one  hand  should  try  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  the  subjective  character  of  its  statements  by  discover¬ 
ing  and  establishing  laws  which  govern  development,  and 
on  the  other  hand  should  combine  the  partial  and  one-sided 
work  of  the  various  schools  into  one  all-comprising  view  of  the 
history  of  at  least  one  people.  That  time  has  come.  Political 
and  economical  history  have  been  relegated  to  the  role  of  parts, 
subserving  a  general  history  of  civilization.  The  latter,  up  to 
this  time  only  an  offshoot  from  the  root,  having  its  own  free 
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scope,  grew  over  night  into  the  great  massive  trunk,  around 
which  the  other  saplings  were  grouped.  History  practically  be¬ 
came  history  of  civilization.  Thus  the  farmer  of  colonial  times 
shares  the  interest  of  the  historian  with  the  soldier  of  the  same 
period.  The  deeds  of  the  Moravians  and  others  who  fed  the 
soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  are  no  less  recorded  than  the  heroism 
of  Washington’s  suffering  army  in  that  winter  of  1777. 

Thus — to  mention  only  one  other  example — the  period  of 
1750  in  an  American  history,  published  1892,  is  characterized 
by  the  following  statement :  “  In  education,  in  refinement,  in 
literature  and  in  art,  most  of  the  colonists  had  made  about  the 
same  advance  as  the  present  farmers  of  Utah  or  the  miners  of 
Idaho.”  I  do  not  know  whether  the  statement  still  holds  good 
for  1910,  nor  do  I  know  whether  the  Mormon  state  or  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Idaho  have  protested  against  such  a  reflection 
upon  the  status  of  their  civilization,  as  the  magistrates  of 
Grisons  had  protested  against  a  remark  which  the  young  Schil¬ 
ler  made  about  the  Canton  Grisons  in  his  first  drama,  the 
Robbers. 

But  the  farmer  surely  played  no  part  in  history  as  written 
in  former  times,  when  the  diplomatists  with  their  well-phrased 
documents  and  generals  in  gaudy  uniforms  monopolized  the 
interest  of  the  historian. 

The  term  law  in  history !  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Here  we  must  resort  to  modern  psychology.  We  all  know 
that  the  progress  of  modern  psychology  is  marked  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  physical,  i.  e .,  experimental  method  into  a 
science  which  before  that  time  was  but  a  heaping  up  of  more 
or  less  brilliant  thoughts  and  more  or  less  correct  observations. 
The  new  name  of  psycho-physics  exactly  reflects  the  new  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  laws  which  the  life  of  the  soul  obeys.  The 
soul  of  the  individual  and  no  less  the  soul  of  a  nation  and  of 
mankind  constantly  changes.  The  change  we  may  call  develop¬ 
ment  or  progress,  but  whatever  the  change  may  be,  and  what¬ 
ever  name  we  may  give  it,  under  the  same  conditions  it  is  the 
same  and  produces  the  same  effects.  It  is  but  one  and  the  same 
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soul  which  from  the  dawn  of  history  up  to  our  times  has  led  its 
life,  not  unlike  any  organism  which  the  scientist  may  study  in  its 
course  of  development  from  lower  to  higher  forms.  The  /3to? 
which  is  the  object  of  the  biologist’s  research  here  is  the  ft  to? 
of  the  living  soul.  And  history  here  is  defined  as  the  biology 
of  the  soul  of  man. 

In  medieval  history,  e.  g.,  we  witness  the  appearance  of  a 
new  phenomenon,  individuality.  Through  the  middle  ages  the 
individual  gradually  gains  consciousness  of  his  own  self.  A 
new  aspect  in  the  organism  of  the  human  soul  is  brought  forth. 
The  life  of  the  soul  is  changed.  It  grows  richer  by  freeing 
itself  from  ethical,  religious  and  aesthetic  authorities. 

But  Emerson  says :  “  Good  as  is  discourse,  silence  is  better, 
and  shames  it.  The  length  of  the  discourse  indicates  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  thought  betwixt  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  If  they 
were  at  a  perfect  understanding  in  any  part,  no  words  would 
be  necessary  thereon.  If  at  one  in  all  parts,  no  words  would  be 
suffered.” 

I  therefore  close  my  remarks,  being  assured  of  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  by  my  hearers. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


V. 


MUN STERBERG  ON  PALADINO. 

STANLEY  L.  KREBS. 

Although  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  article  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  exposing  the  famous  medium  Eusapia  Paladino  is,  as  usual, 
delightfully  written  and  entertaining,  it  is,  nevertheless,  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong  in  the  leading  inference  he  draws  and  desires  all 
his  readers  to  draw. 

The  most  striking  fact  is,  of  course,  the  description  of  a  man 
lying  on  the  floor  in  the  dark  seance  room  who  “  grabbed  the 
medium's  foot  and  caught  her  heel  with  firm  hand.*'  It  was 
this  unshod  foot,  says  the  Professor,  which  a  few  moments 
before  had  “  pulled  my  sleeve  at  the  elbow.  I  plainly  felt  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  She  had  lifted  it  to  the  height  of  my  arm 
when  she  touched  me  under  cover  of  the  curtain  without  chang¬ 
ing  in  the  least  the  position  of  her  body.  When  it  played 
thumb  and  fingers  the  game  was  also  neat  throughout.” 

This  free  left  leg  and  the  wonders  it  accomplished  by  reach¬ 
ing  backward  under  her  chair  into  the  cabinet  and  moving 
things  there,  and  by  reaching  sideways  and  upward  as  high  as 
his  elbow  and  squeezing  things  there  like  a  human  hand  (  !), 
constitutes  the  core  and  climax  of  Professor  Miinsterberg’s 
expose. 

THE  WONDERFUL  LEG. 

At  first  blush  all  this  seems  simple  enough;  but  when  you 
begin  to  reflect  seriously  upon  what  this  short,  stout  woman, 
Eusapia  Paladino,  would  actually  be  obliged  to  do  with  that 
free  member  of  hers,  the  intellectual  sky  begins  to  cloud  up. 

I  attended  two  of  her  seances  and  remember  that  the  small 
table  or  flower-stand  in  the  cabinet  was  at  least  a  foot  and  a 
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half  from  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  with  her  back 
turned  towards  it.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  her  to  get  her 
short  leg  under  her  chair  and  reach  a  foot  and  a  half  still 
further  back  and  lay  hold  (with  her  toes  ?)  of  a  flower-stand 
there  and  drag  it  forward  and  to  her  left  out  into  sight  of  the 
circle  of  sitters  ?  How  in  the  world  could  she  ever  twist  her 
left  leg  around  the  left  leg  of  the  chair  upon  which  she  sat  to 
move  the  flower-stand  out  thus  ? 


Fig.  1. 


1.  Elower-stand  in  cabinet. 

2.  Flower-stand  moved  out. 

( a )  Medium’s  chair. 

(b)  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  chair. 

Try  it  on  your  own  chair,  and  see  how  far  back  you  can 
reach ! 

And,  mark  you,  how  could  she  do  this  and  yet  all  the  while 
keep  her  left  knee  pressing  against  the  right  knee  of  the  man 
who  sat  at  b? 
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If  the  above  manoeuvre  would  be  difficult  (and  I  claim  that 
it  is  positively  impossible),  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other  one, 
namely,  producing  a  hand-squeeze  at  his  elbow,  or,  as  in  my 
case,  way  up  on  my  shoulder,  or,  as  in  both  cases,  still  farther 
around  on  our  backs ?  Pause  and  think  what  this  would  mean. 

It  would  mean  that  the  fibula  and  tibia  of  her  left  leg  would 
have  to  be  swung  around  outward  at  the  knee  to  an  angle  of 
about  135°  from  their  normal  position  in  relation  to  the 
femur!  Besides  this  these  tibia  and  fibula  bones  would  have 
been  obliged  to  mysteriously  elongate  themselves  to  about  double 
their  natural  length  in  order  to  reach  from  a  man’s  knee  (which 
her  knee  was  all  the  while  pressing  against)  to  his  shoulder! 
Then,  these  two  lower  leg  bones  would  have  to  bend  or  twist  in 
order  to  get  around  the  leg  of  the  seance  table  which  was 
directly  in  their  way,  and  bend  terribly,  monstrously,  to  reach 
up  and  scratch  the  two  nearest  sitters  on  their  backs!  More¬ 
over,  when  her  foot  did  arrive  at  last  (through  the  above  amaz¬ 
ing  physiological  process)  at  the  elbow  or  shoulder  it  would 
have  to  swing  around  on  the  ankle  joint  and  bend  there  enor¬ 
mously  to  grasp  the  arm  or  shoulder  like  a  thumb  and  fingers 
of  a  hand!  Still  further,  this  foot  would  have  to  develop  a 
tangible  organ  like  a  thumb  to  produce  the  squeeze  or  pinch  I 
felt  on  my  shoulder,  and  afterwards  on  my  arm,  as  he  did  too ; 
for,  the  toes  could  give  a  touch  or  pressure  to  feel  like  fingers, 
but  what  is  there  on  a  foot  to  act  like  a  thumb  by  which  a 
squeeze  between  it  and  the  fingers  is  produced,  and  both  of  us, 
remember,  distinctly  felt  the  thumb  and  fingers?  Eusapia 
would  have  to  be  a  human  snake,  a  physical  contortionist  of 
incredible  ability  to  perform  a  gymnastic  stunt  such  as  all 
that !  And  do  it  all  too,  mind  you,  with  such  amazing  celerity 
that  the  entire  movement  would  escape  detection  by  the  human 
eye  and  do  it,  also,  “  without  changing  in  the  least  the  position 
of  her  body  ”  !  “  The  knees  themselves  which  I  held  with  my 

hand,”  says  Professor  Miinsterberg,  “  were  kept  entirely  quiet.” 

Surely,  surely,  one  at  least  of  these  “  two  reliable  members  ” 
of  the  circle  who  were  holding  her  knees  at  the  very  moment 
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when  these  squeezes  were  felt,  would  have  detected  some  move¬ 
ment  when  her  leg  was  in  the  act  of  performing  a  serpentine 
journey  like  that!  But  no — 61  Her  knees  were  kept  entirely 
quiet.”  One  of  these  two  men  at  her  side  was  a  “  well-known 
scientist  ”  and  the  other  was  Professor  Miinsterberg  himself. 

All  this,  then,  which  is  involved  in  the  free  leg  idea,  is  the 
athletic  miracle  Professor  Miinsterberg  declares  himself  as 
seriously  believing  this  short,  stout  woman  actually  performed 
with  her  left  leg !  Seriously  so  wonderful  a  left  leg  as  all  this 
Involves  should  be  scientifically  scrutinized,  anatomically  anal¬ 
yzed,  and  philosophically  systematized. 

“  Her  achievement  was  splendid,”  he  says.  Even  so !  So 
splendid,  in  fact,  as  to  be  simply  and  absolutely  incredible.  In 
short  Professor  Miinsterberg  invokes  one  miracle  to  explain 
another . 

My  main  objection,  however,  to  this  left  leg  activity  to 
which  he  resorts  in  order  to  explain  the  movements  of  the 
flower-stand  and  the  spirit  squeezes,  is  not  the  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  it,  but  the  extreme  ease  of  another  and  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  method  which  I  distinctly  detected  her  in  using  on  the 
two  nights  when  I  was  present.  Hence  the  question  in  my 
mind  naturally  is,  why  should  she  trouble  herself  to  execute 
so  difficult  and  dangerous  an  act  when  she  could  accomplish 
the  same  results  by  a  far  simpler  and  safer  one  ? 

This  simpler  method  to  which  I  here  refer  is  one  of  four 
trick-methods  which  I  discovered  on  the  two  occasions  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  exposition  of  which  constitutes  another  story 
and  one  which,  with  the  aid  of  sketch  artists  and  camera,  I 
have  prepared  for  publication. 

Other  Things  Hot  Explained. 

I  am  personally  sorry  Professor  Miinsterberg  did  not  tell 
us  exactly  where  this  unshod  foot  was  caught  by  the  man  who 
nabbed  it,  whether  behind  her  chair  and  actually  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  or  only  under  her  chair,  or  simply  in  front  of  it;  also 
whether  it  had  on  a  white  or  black  stocking. 
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He  thinks  the  empty  left  shoe  might  “  probably  ”  have  been 
fastened  to  the  right  by  means  of  a  hook  so  that  both  shoes 
could  be  pressed  down  upon  the  two  feet  of  the  opposite 
“ controls”  simultaneously.  Ho  such  hook  was  found  at  his 
seance  nor  by  me  at  mine  wThen  I  examined  her  shoes  care¬ 
fully.  Moreover,  when  I  sat  in  Professor  Miinsterberg’ s  place 
at  the  table,  Eusapia,  on  one  occasion,  stretched  her  entire  left 
leg  with  the  shoe  on  it  upon  both  of  my  knees  under  the  table, 
while  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Hartford,  controlled  her  right  foot ; 
yet  under  these  circumstances  the  curtain  blew  out  upon  the 
table,  the  flower-stand  moved  out  from  the  cabinet,  and 
“  spirit  ”  hands  squeezed  our  arms.  Surely  for  all  these  things 
under  such  circumstances  her  now  famous  left  leg  could  not 
be  held  accountable. 

He  says  she  has  never  succeeded  in  moving  anything  which 
was  more  than  three  feet  distant  from  her  body.  If  Professor 
Miinsterberg  has  not  personally  seen  this  done,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have.  A  toy  piano  and  a  metronome  were  placed,  one 
to  the  extreme  left  of  the  cabinet  on  the  floor  and  the  other 
in  the  middle  rear  against  the  back  partition,  also  on  the  floor. 
Thus  placed  these  two  objects  were  clearly  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  arm  or  leg,  even  if  free,  yet  they  were  moved  forward 
and  one  of  them  came  out  apparently  over  her  head  and  gently 
descended  upon  the  seance  table  in  the  sight  of  all.  Yet  I 
know  this  to  be  a  trick  and  how  it  is  done. 

He  does  not  explain  how  the  table  was  lifted  up  in  the  air, 
all  four  legs  at  once  off  the  floor,  and  in  full  light.  He  thinks, 
he  suspects,  he  imagines  that  she  used  concealed  forceps  to 
do  the  act  with. 

Hor  does  he  tell  his  readers  how  the  raps  were  made.  He 
gives  us  a  mere  supposition,  namely,  that  she  strikes  the  table 
with  her  knuckles.  How  could  she  strike  it  if  one  “  reliable  ” 
scientific  gentleman  was  devoting  his  whole  trained  attention 
to  controlling  one  of  this  plain  woman’s  hands,  and  another 
equally  reliable  scientist  was  doing  the  same  with  her  other 
hand  ? 
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He  says  she  “  tries  ”  to  set  free  a  hand  or  foot  from  control ; 
hnt  he  does  not  show  or  prove  in  this  article  that  she  actually 
succeeds  in  accomplishing  this;  and,  moreover,  what  need  of 
it  if  she  does  everything  with  her  leg  and  toes  ? 

Similar  Experiences. 

With  a  number  of  points  in  this  article  of  Professor 
Munsterberg  I  find  myself  in  full  agreement. 

I  found,  as  he  did,  that  when  the  chain  of  hands  was  broken, 
upon  the  integrity  of  which  madam  insists,  that  nevertheless 
the  “ phenomena”  went  on  just  the  same.  Also,  that  things 
would  happen  unexpectedly,  i.  e,,  just  when  the  attention  of 
the  circle  had  been  directed  elsewhere. 

I  noted,  also,  that  Eusapia  herself  was  wide  awake  all  the 
time — alert,  eagle-eyed,  never  in  a  trance. 

With  one  more  statement  of  Professor  Miinsterberg  I  find 
myself  in  agreement,  and  with  this  I  close.  He  says,  “  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  scholars  are  especially  poor  witnesses 
in  such  a  case.”  As  a  rule  this  will  hold  good.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  says  the  same  thing.  But  I  think  all  readers  of  the 
Metropolitan  will  agree  that  Professor  Munsterberg,  who  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  honored  and  leading  scholars  of 
America,  did  helpful  work  in  this  (to  him)  new  field  and  new 
role  as  detective,  and  his  article  will  contribute  to  what,  from 
personal  observation,  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  is  the 
truth  in  Eusapia’s  remarkable  case,  namely,  that  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  (whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  I  shall  not  here 
and  now  say)  in  deceiving  some  of  the  fiower  of  our  scien¬ 
tific  minds. 
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Trick-Methods  of  Eusapia  Paladino,  Major  and  Minor. 

STANLEY  L.  KREBS. 

( Personal  Note. — Dr.  Krebs  exposed  the  Bangs  Sisters, 
famous  mediums  of  Chicago,  in  an  illustrated  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  S.  P.  B.  Journal,  London,  1897;  also  the  cele¬ 
brated  mediums  Henry  Slade  and  Pierre  L.  0.  Keeler  in  a 

t/ 

series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  Suggestion  magazine,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1898 ;  he  was  one  of  two  expert  witnesses  in  the  trial  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  government  at  Baltimore  against  Dr.  White, 
who  posed  as  a  ”  psychometer  ”  pretending  to  foretell  the 

future. 

His  interest  in  psychic  research  has  been  a  side-issue  to  his 
regular  work,  which  lies  in  the  educational  field;  he  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  psychology  and  a  series  of  text¬ 
books  on  commercial  subjects;  he  is  well  known  as  a  plat¬ 
form  lecturer  on  psychological  and  business  topics. — Editor.) 

The  Room  and  the  Circle. 

In  round  numbers  there  were  a  dozen  guests  present  at  both 
seances,  which  were  held  in  Room  328,  third  floor,  Lincoln 
Square  Arcade,  New  York,  December  1909,  and  January, 

1910. 

A  rough  board  partition  had  been  erected  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  room  in  which  was  built  the  cabinet  with  two  thin 
black  curtains  hanging  from  the  top  and  falling  loosely  down 
to  the  floor  covering  the  entrance  (see  Fig.  2). 

Against  these  curtains  the  back  of  the  medium's  chair  was 
placed.  In  front  of  her  was  the  table,  a  very  small  table  and 
light  in  weight;  in  fact  it  weighed  only  twelve  pounds,  and 
was  only  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  about  a  yard  long,  made 
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of  plain,  unpainted,  pine  boards.  The  two  sitters  next  to  the 
mediums  were  called  “ controls”  because  their  duty  was  to 
control  her  hands,  knees  and  feet,  the  left  “control”  being 
assigned  to  her  left  hand,  knee  and  foot,  and  the  right  “  con¬ 
trol  ”  to  her  right  hand,  knee  and  foot.1  Three  others  sat 


at  the  table ,  the  other  guests  being  distributed  around  the  room, 
mostly  sitting  close  to  the  chairs  or  the  table-circle.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  sat  back  taking  notes  at  a  small  table  covered  with  a 
black  cloth,  her  note  paper  being  illumined  by  a  dim  red  elec¬ 
tric  bulb  screened  so  that  it  could  not  throw  any  light  in  any 
direction  but  upon  her  tablet. 

The  guests  were  asked  to  walk  behind  the  wooden  parti¬ 
tion  and  cabinet  and  examine  everything  there,  which  they 
did.  Mr.  Carrington  exhibited  the  fact  that  the  three  windows 
back  there  were  secured  by  a  burglar  alarm  in  such  wise  that 

1  The  gentlemen  who  occupied  these  places  of  “  control  ”  at  various 
times  during  the  two  seances  were  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Simpson,  hospital 
neurologist,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  theatrical  manager, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Lewis  Gr.  Mayer,  electrical  engineer,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Frank  Tilford,  merchant,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Bradley,  business  man, 
of  Florida,  and  myself.  Dr.  Leonard  K.  Hirshberg,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  requested  to  be  placed  in  control,  but  Eusapia,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  choose  the  “  controls  ”  by  inner  or  spirit  instinct,  failed  to 
elect  him — perhaps  wisely  from  her  standpoint. 
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the  slightest  lift  of  the  windows  would  ring  a  bell  loudly  in 
the  seance  room.  We  also  examined  the  inside  of  the  cabinet 
behind  the  curtains ;  the  sides  and  rear  partition  of  it  were 
painted  black — I  wondered  why.  I  found  out  later.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  diagram  will  show  the  arrangement  (see  Fig.  3). 


D.  Cabinet,  about  three  feet  deep;  dotted  line  shows  position  of  the 
two  curtains. 

M.  Position  of  medium. 

C.C.  The  two  “  controls  ” ;  my  place  was  at  the  C  to  IPs  left. 

S.S.S.  The  other  three  sitters  in  the  table-circle.  This  circle  took 
hands  to  form  the  “  chain.” 

A.  Stenographer’s  table. 

W.W.W.  The  three  windows  in  the  space  behind  the  temporary  par¬ 
tition. 

E.  Entrance  to  room  from  hall. 
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The  Phenomena. 

First  the  table  tilted  a  number  of  times  on  both  sides  and 
raised  up  at  the  far  end,  all  in  full  light;  in  a  few  minutes 
it  raised  up  at  the  end  nearest  the  medium;  finally  there  was 
a  complete  levitation,  which  was  very  impressive  indeed ;  and 
I  should  say  there  were  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  com¬ 
plete  levitations  during  the  two  hours  and  a  half  that  the 
seance  continued;  raps  were  heard  somewhere  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  table,  imitating  taps  made  by  Eusapia  on  the 
table  top  with  her  finger,  four  taps  of  the  finger  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  raps  from  some  unknown  point  in  the  table. 
The  light  was  then  dimmed  by  turning  off  one  electric  bulb 
and  turning  on  another  near  it  covered  with  red  tissue  paper 
called  light  2,  and  still  further  dimmed  by  light  3  which  had 
more  paper  about  it,  and  the  dimmest  light  was  light  4,  which 
was  very  little  better  than  complete  darkness.  When  the  light 
in  the  room  was  low,  i.  e.,  when  the  “  dark  ”  seance  commenced, 
the  cabinet  phenomena  began,  although  the  table  tilting  and 
raps  continued  inter mittingly  as  an  admixture  throughout 
the  evening;  the  left  curtain  seemed  to  be  blown  out,  for  it 
swung  forward  over  the  table,  the  end  of  it  remaining  there 
in  natural  folds.  Several  times  during  the  evening  I  felt  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  a  hand  momentarily  pinch  or  squeeze 
my  upper  arm;  a  light  flower-stand  moved  in  the  cabinet  and 
then  came  out  on  the  left  and  fell  over  against  my  arm;  it 
then  moved  up  between  me  and  the  medium,  laying  itself 
partly  on  the  table,  resting  there,  with  its  three  legs  sticking 
out  over  the  corner  of  the  table  in  the  air;  soon  it  fell  to  the 
floor;  upon  request  it  was  replaced  in  the  cabinet  by  one  of 
the  sitters ;  later  it  moved  out  from  the  cabinet  and  up  through 
the  air  between  me  and  the  medium  and  fell  gently  prone  upon 
the  seance  table;  it  executed  these  mysterious  movements  I 
should  say  ten  or  a  dozen  times  during  the  evening,  each  time 
being  replaced  in  the  cabinet  by  someone  in  the  circle;  the 
curtain  was  likewise  replaced  and  “  blew  out  ”  about  an  equal 
number  of  times  during  the  seance;  other  “ controls”  felt 
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a  hand  pinch  their  arms ;  a  guest  standing  over  near  the  cab¬ 
inet  also  felt  a  hand  furtively  brush  or  stroke  his  arm ;  Dr.  S. 
had  his  chair  pulled  twice  toward  the  medium  about  an  inch 
or  two  (he  was  sitting  in  right  “ control”  at  the  time)  ;  Mr. 
Carrington  tied  each  ankle  of  the  medium  to  each  of  the  “  con¬ 
trols”;  twice  we  heard  the  mandolin  strings  sound  as  if  a 
finger  had  been  swept  hastily  across  them;  a  dynamometer 
which  Dr.  S.  had  placed  upon  the  seance  table  and  a  match 
box  which  the  other  “  control,”  Mr.  B.  had  dropped  there  near 
it,  disappeared  while  the  curtain  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
soon  thereafter  a  click  was  heard  and  Mr.  B.  announced  that 
he  felt  something  fall  into  the  outside  right  pocket  of  his  coat, 
the  side  nearest  the  medium,  and  when  he  felt  in  this  pocket 
found  the  dynamometer  and  match  box  there!  Finally  the 
toy  piano  pushed  out  slowly  from  under  the  curtain  apparently 
over  the  medium’s  head,  and  dropped  bodily  upon  the  seance 
table.  After  a  few  more  tilts  of  the  table  the  seance  came 
to  an  end. 

There  was  a  change  of  “  control  ”  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  sitting  had  commenced,  Dr.  S.  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  M. 
I  remained  in  left  “  control.”  This  change  was  important. 

About  eleven  o’clock  Dr.  Hirshberg  disturbed  the  seance 
and  caused  a  mild  sensation  by  openly  declaring  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  fraud  and  specifically  charging  that  Eusapia  had 
a  string  attached  to  the  flower-stand.  The  full  light  was 
turned  on  and  the  stand  examined ;  Eusapia  took  off  her  black 
skirt  and  it  was  examined  by  me  as  well  as  her  under  white 
skirt,  stockings  and  shoes ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  string, 
or  hook,  or  any  machine  whatever  found  upon  these  parts 
of  her. 

About  half  an  hour  after  this  interruption  I  left  my  chair 
and  gave  place  to  Mr.  B.,  who  remained  as  left  “  control  ”  the 
balance  of  the  evening.  This  change  left  me  free  to  observe 
the  proceedings  from  various  points  nearer  the  table  and 
cabinet. 

The  bulk  of  the  phenomena  "  msisted  of  the  levitation  of 
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the  table,  the  “  blowing  out  ”  of  the  curtain  upon  the  table, 
and  the  movements  of  the  flower-stand.  (On  reading  the  mass 
of  printed  records  of  the  Eusapia  seances  as  I  write  this,  I 
find  that  these  constituted  the  standard  phenomena — or  main 
current — and  anybody  who  attends  one  seance  will  have  a 
fair  conception  of  all.) 

The  phenomena  of  the  second  seance  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  first.  One  variation,  one  eddy  to  the 
main  current,  was  that  not  only  were  the  feet  of  the  medium 
tied  to  each  “  control’s  ”  chair,  but  her  wrists  were  also  tied 
to  their  wrists.  Twice  the  knot  on  left  “  control’s  ”  wrist  was 
untied  by  “  John”  (Eusapia’s  spirit  guide  or  control)  and  the 
rope  thrown  up  upon  the  seance  table. 

At  the  second  seance,  after  the  “  dark  ”  or  cabinet  phe¬ 
nomena  had  commenced,  Mr.  Carrington  requested  me  to  go 
back  of  the  partition  and  cabinet  and  report  any  confederate  or 
anything  suspicious  I  might  find  there.  Of  course  I  found 
nothing;  the  windows  were  closed.  I  remained  there  quite  a 
while  and  all  the  time  the  noises  or  movements  in  the  cabinet 
were  heard,  i.  e.,  the  phenomena  were  proceeding  just  the  same 
as  if  I  had  not  been  behind  there.  All  seemed  straight,  im¬ 
pressive  and  wonderful. 

My  Findings  and  Explanation. 

Tipping  of  the  Table. 

The  tipping  of  the  table  to  either  side  or  rising  at  end  oppo¬ 
site  to  medium  are  of  no  evidential  value  whatever,  as  all 
know  that  this  can  be  done  (especially  with  so  light  a  table) 
simply  by  pressure  of  the  hand  as  it  lies  on  the  table  top  at 
either  side,  and  by  drawing  table  towards  medium  will  cause 
the  opposite  end  to  rise;  but  when  the  two  legs  nearest  the 
medium  rise  up,  and  especially  when  both  her  hands  are  in 
the  air  and  not  touching  the  table,  and  when  all  four  legs 
rise  up  together  so  that  the  entire  table  is  in  the  air — which 
phenomenon  is  called  a  “  complete  levitation  ” — then  we  have 
an  entirely  different  problem  before  us. 
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One  of  the  Main  Secrets. 

I  found  substitution  and  thus  liberation  of  hand  or  foot 
going  on  all  evening,  i.  e.,  as  long  as  I  was  in  “  control  ” — the 
only  position  in  the  circle  in  which  this  trick  can  be  discerned. 
Other  experimenters  have  detected  this  but  only  on  a  few 
sporadic  occasions;  my  finding  and  therefore  my  claim  is 
that  this  is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter  and  that  she  does  it 
all  the  time ,  and  in  several  ways.  I  apply  it  to  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  and  not  only  to  occasional  or  fractional  parts 
thereof. 

I  found,  then,  that  the  major  secret  of  her  phenomena  is 
a  free  hand,  or  a  free  foot,  or  both,  employed  simultaneously. 
Her  trick  consists  in  skillfully  freeing  (we  will  see  how  in  a 
moment)  a  hand  or  a  foot  under  cover  of  (1)  the  table,  (2) 
the  curtains  of  the  cabinet,  (3)  her  black  dress,  (4)  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  room,  (5)  the  cabinet  curtain  when  “ blown  out” 
and  lying  upon  the  seance  table. 

These  are  the  five  blinds  or  screens  which  are  necessary  to 
the  seance  and  cover  up  the  movements  of  hand  and  foot. 
When  the  light  is  full  and  bright  and  table  tiltings  and  raps 
are  the  only  phenomena,  then  the  table  and  her  shirt  are  the 
only  blinds  required,  but  they  constitute  quite  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  ones.  The  withdrawal  of  one  foot  and  substitution  of 
part  of  the  other  for  it,  so  that  her  one  foot  presses  upon  both 
feet  of  the  “  controls  ”  at  the  same  instant,  and  a  similar 
manoeuvre  with  her  hand  she  has  refined  to  an  art.  Ho  sitter 
who  allows  his  mind  to  be  dominated  by  “  expectant  attention,” 
diverted  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  “  phenomena  ”  or  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  wonder-feeling  generally  pervading  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  circle,  will  ever  detect  the  nicety  of  these  hand 
and  foot  movements  unless  she  bungles  them,  which,  of  course, 
sometimes  happens.  Hence  she  is  sometimes  detected  in  them 
by  those  who  sit  in  “  control.” 
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How  it  is  Done . 

Two  features  at  once  attracted  and  surprised  me:  (1)  The 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  table — only  eighteen  inches  wide; 
(2)  the  fact  that  her  feet  were  placed  on  ours  instead  of,  as 
I  had  supposed,  ours  on  hers.  These  features  are  so  striking 
that  my  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused  by  them  and  I  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  clue  thus 
thrust  upon  me.  It  flashed  over  me  instantly  that  this  table 
had  been  made  to  order ,  its  unusual  dimensions  and  small 
weight  evidently  designed  for  some  unusual  purpose.  I  saw, 
for  instance,  at  a  glance,  that  its  extreme  narrowness  would 
naturally  bring  the  feet  of  the  two  “controls”  close  together 
on  the  floor  beneath  it:  and  then  I  noticed  finally  that  the  feet 
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A  B  C  D  E 

Fig.  4. 

of  the  table  were  all  square,  with  sharp  or  perfect  edges,  not 
rounded  or  beveled  or  otherwise  graced  by  curve  or  ornament ; 
but  plain  and  sharp-cornered  as  though  sawed  off  square  like 
A  in  Tig.  4,  and  not  like  B,  C,  D  or  E.  These  facts  awakened 
my  grave  suspicions  and  all  I  did  was  to  firmly  and  logically 
follow  out  the  hint  they  afforded,  and  I  soon  found  I  had  hit 
upon  the  right  end  of  the  thread  to  lead  me  through  the  maze 
of  the  phenomena  that  followed. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Her  feet,  you  remember,  are 
on  yours,  not  yours  on  hers.  Thus  she  controls  yours,  not  you 
hers.  She  not  only  wants  to  know  but  must  know  where  your 
feet  are  in  the  darkness,  so  that  they  do  not  get  into  her  way 
or  into  dangerous  places  for  her  work.  This  is  the  reason  she 
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keeps  her  feet  in  touch  with  the  two  “  controls’  ”  feet  all  the 
time.  Fig.  5  shows  first  or  original  position  of  her  feet  and 
“ controls’” — the  way  you  start.  Fig.  6  shows  her  first  shift 


towards  freeing  one  foot  or  the  other;  i.  e.,  she  moves  both 
feet  down  to  the  toes  of  both  “  controls.”  This  we  call  the 
“ neutral  position”  because  from  this  position  either  foot  can 
be  removed  and  the  other  one  made  to  cover  both  toes  at  once, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  much  better  when  the  “ controls’” 
feet  pass  each  other  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  8 — a  position  that 


Fig.  6. 


often  naturally  follows  because  the  table  is  so  narrow;  in  posi¬ 
tion  7  and  8  each  “  control  ”  will  feel  what  seems  to  him  the 
entire  foot  pressing  his.  This  manoeuvre,  this  “  slide  (sleight) 
of — foot  ”  is  done  quicker  than  it  takes  to  describe  it.  She  fre- 
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quently  taps,  pats  or  kicks  with  her  foot  (which  motion  yon 
charitably  ascribe  to  nervous  strain  or  mystically  to  “  spirit  ” 
influences!).  This  motion  accustoms  your  foot  to  momentary 


absences  of  hers  and  in  one  of  these  momentary  absences  the 
other  foot  takes  its  place.  The  relation  of  hands  follows  two 
general  plans:  (1)  When  on  top  of  the  table  in  sight,  she 
will  allow  yours  to  rest  upon  hers;  (2)  when  under  the  table 
and  on  her  lap  out  of  sight,  or  under  the  “  blown  out  ”  curtain 


on  the  table  top,  hers  grasps  yours  or  lies  lightly  on  top  of 
yours,  and  it  is  in  this  position  that  she  is  enabled  to  loosen 
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her  hand  gradually  until  the  fingers  are  lying  flat  on  the 
back  of  your  hand ;  the  next  move  is  to  sort  of  play  furtively 
or  restlessly  on  your  hand  with  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand, 
when  suddenly  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  will  take  up  this 
play  with  the  palm  of  it  still  resting  upon  the  back  of  the 
opposite  “  controls’  ” ;  thus  she  has  her  left  hand  free  and  yet 
each  “  control  ”  declares  he  has  her  hand  and  foot  all  right — 
“  Controlo  bene  ” — “  good  control  ” —  and  so  each  has ,  each 
still  feels  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  knee  pressed  against  his. 

This  is  all  done  skillfully  and  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
takes  either  to  read  or  to  write  it.  A  free  hand  and  a  free 
foot  is  the  key  that  can  unlock  most  of  the  performances  that 
she  gives.  I  insist  that  it  is  much  more  essential  for  her  to 
keep  tab  on  the  “  controls  ”  than  they  on  her,  a  fact  which 
explains  why  she  is  so  careful  and  alert  to  keep  in  touch 
with  you.  Several  times  I  tried  to  gradually  and  stealthily 
release  my  hand  when  under  the  table  from  hers  in  order  to 
reach  out  in  the  dark  and  grab  her  free  arm;  but  just  as  soon 
as  she  detected  this  slight  sliding  of  my  hand  away  from 
hers  she  pressed  it  all  the  harder! 

I  followed  her  in  these  hand-and-foot  movements  again  and 
again  while  I  sat  in  left  “  control  ” ;  I  focused  my  attention 
there;  her  slightest  movement  on  my  side  I  did  not  allow  to 
escape  me;  and  besides  this  I  kept  my  eyes  practically  glued 
to  the  leg  of  the  table  that  stood  between  me  and  the  medium. 

That  our  two  feet  were  close  enough  together  to  be  covered 
by  one  of  hers  as  in  Figs.  7  and  8  I  ascertained  when  Mr.  M. 
was  my  opposite  “  control  ”  by  simply  moving  my  foot  forward 
until  it  touched  his ;  I  had  to  move  it  less  than  an  inch.  When 
I  did  this  I  felt  her  move  her  foot  up  upon  my  instep,  i.  e.} 
back  to  its  original  position !  I  made  this  little  experiment 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seance. 

That  the  “  control’s  ”  feet  do,  moreover,  pass  each  other  by 
two  or  three  inches  and  lie  parallel  I  ascertained  distinctly  at 
the  second  seance  held  January  10,  and  in  a  very  simple  man¬ 
ner.  When  the  medium’s  ankles  were  tied  I  asked  to  get 
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down  and  examine  same  and  report  to  the  circle.  When  feel¬ 
ing  around  the  medium’s  ankle  to  see  how  the  rope  had  been 
tied,  I  also  did  a  little  more,  I  felt  both  feet  of  the  two  “  con¬ 
trols”  and  found  them  in  exactly  the  position  of  Fig.  8. 
Hence  it  was  easy  to  touch  and  press  both  feet  with  one  of  the 
medium’s  so  that  each  would  feel  a  foot’s  presence  and  pres¬ 
sure.  In  the  published  reports  we  read  that  the  “ controls” 
would  announce,  “  I  can  feel  the  heel  of  her  right  foot  ”  and 
the  other  “  control  ”  would  say,  “  And  I  the  toe  of  her  left.” 
We  can  now  easily  see  how  natural  this  report  of  theirs  was. 

Change  of  “Control”  and  the  Instruction  it  Afforded. 

When  Mr.  M.  left  “  control  ”  and  Dr.  S.  took  his  place,  I 
distinctly  felt  her  left  foot  slide  in  and  upon  my  right  while 
the  toe  of  her  other  foot  was  still  on  the  toe  of  my  right ,  ii  e., 
she  failed  to  time  the  bringing  back  of  her  left  foot  and  the 
taking  away  of  her  right,  so  that  instead  of  being  simultaneous, 
as  intended  by  her,  they  followed  each  other  momentarily, 
thus  distinctly  proving  to  my  sense  of  touch  that  the  left  foot 
had  been  away  somewhere  and  had  now  returned  to  its  full 
perch  upon  my  right  foot  so  as  to  have  her  right  foot  free  to 
place  entire  upon  Dr.  S.’s  foot  as  soon  as  he  should  take  his 
seat.  Thus  this  change  of  “  controls,”  this  seating  of  Dr.  S. 
in  Mr.  M.’s  place,  afforded  another  occasion  for  securing 
further  proof  of  her  foot  substitution,  clear  and  distinct.  Had 
no  change  in  the  “  controls  ”  been  made  she  would  not  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  her  foot  back  to  “  original  posi¬ 
tion”  for  it,  and  her  bungle  (for  such  it  was)  would  then 
not  have  occurred. 

This  bungling,  by  the  way,  explains,  I  think,  why  she  is 
sometimes  caught  in  her  work  and  only  sometimes ;  for,  when 
she  is  not  fully  alert  or  is  perhaps  scared  by  some  sudden  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  someone  in  the  circle  she  is  naturally  in 
a  hurry  to  get  hand  or  foot  back  into  proper  place,  and  in 
this  hurry  fails  in  the  gradual  approach  or  instant  coopera¬ 
tion  which  is  necessary  to  truly  artistic  results.  As  a  rule, 
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she  has  full  command  of  herself,  because  she  has  had  immense 
practice  and  is  an  artist  in  her  line ;  consequently  the  slightest 
diversion  of  the  “  controls’  ”  attention  is  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  accomplish  the  trick  undetected ,  when  instantly  the  “  spirit 
phenomenon”  (!)  happens,  whereby  attention  is  still  more 
diverted  from  hand,  knee  and  foot  to  the  phenomenon,  the 
impression  of  which  upon  consciousness  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  surroundings  is  deep  and  hard  to  resist. 

Every  experimental  psychologist  and,  perhaps,  every  reader 
knows  that  it  is  a  difficult  mental  task  to  bend  the  mind  con¬ 
tinuously  upon  one  thing  for  any  length  of  time ;  it  is  hard  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  one  single  object  even  for  one 
minute ;  when  you  attempt  this  the  mind  wearies,  attention 
relaxes,  concentration  scatters,  other  things  or  thoughts  in¬ 
trude  and  you  return  to  your  experiment  and  find  that  you 
had  lost  tab  on  the  very  thing  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
watch.  If  space  permitted  I  could  give  many  illustrations  of 
this  point  occurring  in  ordinary  life,  i.  e.,  occurring  spon¬ 
taneously  ;  as  well  as  many  tricks  of  legerdemain  which  depend 
upon  the  performer  deliberately  inducing  this  mental  wander¬ 
ing  and  diversion  in  order  to  produce  his  trick.  I  have  done 
it  hundreds  of  times  on  the  platform  in  my  lyceum  and  chau- 
tauqua  lectures  when  presenting  the  “  Frauds  of  Spiritualism.” 
It  is  really  not  hard  to  do ;  the  slightest  stimulus  is  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  and  it  is  only  needed  for  a  moment. 

The  Reason  Given  for  Such  an  Arrangement  of  Hands 

and  Feet. 

At  every  seance  Mr.  Carrington  officially  announces  (most 
frequently  in  the  printed  instructions  sent  to  each  sitter  in 
advance)  that  the  backs  of  Eusapia’s  feet  and  hands  are  sensi¬ 
tive — “  extremely  hypenesthesic  ” — during  the  seance,  and  for 
this  reason  the  ‘‘controls”  should  not  place  their  feet  upon 
hers  nor  hold  her  hands  with  their  thumbs  pressing  the  backs 
of  hers,  as  such  control  is  very  distasteful  to  her  and  makes 
her  nervous. 
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I  have  no  doubt  it  is  distasteful  to  her  and  makes  her 
nervous,  but  not  for  the  reason  Mr.  Carrington  has  in  mind; 
but  for  the  very  physical  and  simple  reason  that  under  such 
“  control  ”  she  would  lose  the  possibility  of  freeing  her  hand 
or  foot  and  then  no  phenomena  could  be  produced.  The  occult 
or  psychic  reason  is  the  one  she  has  taught  her  sitters  to  believe 
— a  reason  that  seems  natural  under  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  one  that  the  circle  will  not  object  to  nor  feel  sus¬ 
picious  of. 

While  on  this  subject  of  Eusapia’s  hypersesthesia  I  must 
relate  an  experiment  I  made  later  in  the  evening  which  I 
shall  call 


Hurting  Occult  Emanations! 

or  piercing  the  “ exteriorization  of  sensibility”  (!)  as  it  has 
been  termed  by  other  investigators. 

Mr.  H.,  when  standing  behind  my  chair  and  close  to  the 
cabinet  in  light  3  or  4,  when  the  pale  white  of  anyone’s  hands 
could  still  be  seen,  stuck  his  hand  and  arm  into  the  cabinet 
behind  the  curtain  which  had  been  thrown  out  and  was  lying 
upon  the  seance  table.  Instantly  Madame  Palladino  cried  out 
as  if  in  pain,  whereupon  Mr.  Carrigan  explained  that  she 
always  does  this  when  anyone  thrusts  their  hand  into  the 
cabinet  when  the  cabinet  phenomena  are  taking  place,  because 
the  hand  seems  to  pierce  the  vitality  or  substantial  emanation 
or  whatever  it  is  which,  he  said,  seems  to  flow  from  Eusapia’s 
body.  So  Mr.  H.  at  once  withdrew  his  hand.  He  had  put  it 
into  the  cabinet  to  see  if  he  could  feel,  catch,  or  detect  any¬ 
thing.  But  later  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  B.  was  in  my 
place  in  “  control  ”  and  I  stood  behind  his  chair  close  up  to 
the  cabinet  at  K  (see  Fig.  9),  I  quietly  slipped  on  a  dark  glove, 
stuffed  my  cuff  up  under  my  black  coat  sleeve  and  at  least  a 
dozen  times  had  my  ivhole  right  hand  and  nearly  all  of  my  arm 
in  the  cabinet ,  and  yet  not  once  did  she  cry  out  for  pain!  Why 
not  ?  Simply  because  she  could  not  and  did  not  see  my  gloved 
hand  enter  the  cabinet,  while  in  the  case  of  Mr.  H.’s  ungloved 
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hand  she  did.  Her  crying  out  in  his  case,  therefore,  was  all 
acting  which  proves  that  she  will  turn  tricks  to  produce  mental 
effects  as  well  as  physical  ones. 

Ho;  hyperaesthesia  is  not  the  rationale  of  this  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  hands  and  feet,  and  narrow  table,  and  shallow 
cabinet  upon  which  she  insists.  The  real  reason  is,  I  again 
assert,  to  afford  the  conditions  for  the  liberation  of  hand  and 
foot,  which  then  become  the  center  of  a  practically  circular 


M  K 


Fig.  9. 


area  of  activity,  the  average  radius  of  which  is  the  reach  of 
a  human  arm. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  “  phenomena”  and  consider,  (1) 
those  that  occur  in  full  light,  (2)  those  that  occur  in  dim 
light  or  practical  darkness. 


Phenomena  Occurring  in  Full  Light. 

Tilting s  of  the  Table. 

These  we  have  already  considered  and  so  dismiss  them  here 
with  one  additional  remark  that  they  are  employed  throughout 
the  evening,  and  evidently  serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
circle  and  divert  their  attention  when  preparations  are  making 
for  a  more  startling  phenomenon. 
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Raps. 

She  tapped  with  her  index  finger  nail  on  top  of  the  table 
in  full  light,  both  hands  in  full  view.  There  were  four  faint 
echoes,  raps  that  imitated  the  rate  and  number  of  her  finger 
taps.  These  echoes  were  dull  and  sounded  more  like  a  distant 
drum  than  a  sharp,  hard  click  such  as  her  finger  nail  had  made. 

These  echo-raps  were  made  by  gently  thumping  the  heel  or 
toe  of  her  free  foot  against  the  lower  extremity  of  the  table  leg. 
I  not  only  distinctly  felt  the  muscular  contraction  and  slight 
movement  of  her  leg  near  the  knee  when  she  did  this,  and  as 
I  had  my  leg  against  the  leg  of  the  table  too  I  not  only  felt 
the  four  vibrations  of  the  table  leg,  but  looking  down  around 
the  corner  of  the  table  saw  the  lower  part  of  the  black  skirt 
hit  four  times  against  the  table  leg!  Personally  I  do  not 
need  any  further  proof  whatever  that  the  four  raps  were  not 
produced  by  spirit  or  occult  forces. 

Table  Levitations. 

Dr.  H.,  you  recall,  departed  early  and  left  a  sensation 
behind,  to  settle  which  I  was  asked  to  examine  medium’s  skirts, 
knee,  leg  and  shoe.  When  doing  this  my  attention  was  caught 
by  the  part  of  the  shoe  vamp  at  the  heel.  I  noticed  that  it 
was  somewhat  loose  or  projecting,  as  is  often  the  case,  thus 
furnishing  a  splendid  little  shelf  into  which  the  square  edge 
of  the  table  foot  could  snugly  fit  and  upon  which  it  could  get 
a  perch  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  All  she  had  to  do  was 
to  tilt  the  table  and  move  her  heel  slightly  under  the  leg ;  then 
she  was  ready  for  “  levitations,”  partial  or  complete.  I  saw 
the  table  leg  in  exactly  this  position  to  her  foot  with  her  black 
skirt  between  the  table  foot  and  her  shoe,  thus  hiding  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  latter. 

I  have  tried  it  again  and  again  and  find  that  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  “  complete  levitation  ”  with  only  one  hand  on  so  light 
a  table;  thus  the  other  hand  could  be  held  in  the  air  above 
the  table  and  clinched,  like  Eusapia  often  does,  as  though 
“the  force”  was  being  thrown  by  this  muscular  effort  into 
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the  substance  of  the  table — an  occult  discharge  from  the  one 
into  the  other ! 

The  free  or  fulcrum  foot  is  in  such  a  position  that  the 
projecting  edge  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  can  also  be  used  as  a 
little  shelf  for  the  sharp  edge  of  the  table  foot. 

I  noted  very  easily  that  when  the  table  was  levitated  “  on 
all  fours,”  i.  e.,  completely  levitated,  all  four  legs  being  in 
the  air  at  once,  that  it  was  never  evenly  levitated;  there  was 
always  an  angle  of  levitation,  i.  e.,  one  corner  was  always  the 
highest  and  its  diagonal  opposite  was  the  lowest. 

If  comer  C  was  the  highest,  corner  B  would  be  the  lowest, 
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Fig.  10. 

and  if  D  were  the  highest  A  would  be  the  lowest.  In  all  the 
complete  levitations  C  and  D  were  higher  than  A  and  B. 

All  these  features  will  be  clearly  understood  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  simple  fact  that  when  the  left  foot  is  used  as  the  ful¬ 
crum  it  is  under  leg  A,  the  foot  of  that  leg  or  rear  edge  of  it 
resting  on  the  vamp  of  the  shoe  while  her  hands,  resting  flat  on 
the  table,  or  only  one  hand,  press  upon  it  and  so  have  sufficient 
friction  to  simply  pull  so  light  a  table  backwards  and  diag- 
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onally  to  tlie  left  which  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  it 
highest  at  the  C  and  D  end,  with  D  higher  than  C,  leg  A  being 
two,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  floor  resting  upon  the  heel 
vamp.  To  raise  leg  A  this  high  she  draws  her  left  free  foot 
backward  and  up  from  the  knee  as  the  immovable  or  radial 
center ,  so  that  the  “  control  ”  on  that  side  still  feels  the  knee 
pressing  against  his  and  with  her  right  foot  pressing  upon  his 
and  upon  the  opposite  “  control’s  ”  too ;  at  this  moment  when 
the  table  is  levitated  both  would  he  perfectly  honest  therefore 
in  announcing  that  “  the  control  is  good.”  When  the  table  is 
levitated  from  B  as  the  fulcrum,  i.  e.,  with  the  right  foot,  C 
would  naturally  he  the  highest  point  and  B  the  lowest. 

Thus  the  phenomena  as  they  actually  happened  are  ex¬ 
plained,  together  with  the  fact  that  no  levitation  was  even,  i.  e., 
all  four  corners  never  rose  to  an  equal  height  say  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  from  the  floor. 

I  distinctly  felt  the  slight  muscular  strain  or  movement  in 
her  knee  on  my  side  at  the  moment  when  the  levitation  oc¬ 
curred  from  A  as  the  fulcrum,  as  I  sat  at  A  leg ;  and  twice  I 
gently  pushed  my  leg  closer  and  felt  the  calf  of  her  left  leg 
back  of  where  its  true  position  would  be  if  it  were  connected 
with  the  foot  I  felt  upon  mine. 

Cuts  11  and  12  show  how  the  “  controls  ”  feel  a  knee  and  a 
foot  and  think  they  belong  to  the  same  leg,  when  they  don’t  at 
all.  The  foot  with  the  white  square  upon  it  shows  the  position 
of  the  medium’s  free  foot  when  ready  for  business. 

jSTo  man  could  do  the  foot-substitution,  simply  because  any¬ 
one  looking  under  the  table  could  see  it;  but  the  skirt  of  a 
woman  hides  it.  Eusapia’s  skirt  was  not  only  over  her  foot 
but  also  under  the  table  foot;  hence  when  levitations  occurred 
the  table  foot  seemed  simply  to  be  touching  her  dress  in  the 
most  natural  way,  though  it  really  was  grounded  upon  the 
shoe  vamp  or  sole  edge  under  her  skirt. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12 
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Phenomena  Occurring  In  Dim  Light. 

One  thing  had  struck  me  from  reading  the  published  reports 
and  that  was  that  the  left  curtain  was  the  one  generally  “  blown 
out.”  I  therefore  hovered  around  the  left  side  of  the  cabinet 
and  made  it  the  center  of  my  observations  during  the  evening ; 
and  my  experience  agrees  with  the  reports,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  left  curtain  at  these  two  seances  was  thrown  out  far  more 
frequently  than  the  right. 

Curtain  Blown  Out. 

While  standing  at  K  during  the  first  seance  (see  Fig.  9), 
and  close  up  to  Mr.  B.,  who  was  in  left  “  control  ”  and  close 
to  the  curtain  as  well,  whenever  the  light  was  dimmed  (for 
that  is  the  signal  that  cabinet  phenomena  are  about  to  come), 


I  always  focused  my  gaze  into  the  cabinet  through  the  crack 
between  the  loosely  hanging  curtain  and  the  partition.  In  a 
moment  or  two  the  left  curtain  was  “ blown  out”  or  thrown 
forward  up  upon  the  table,  where  it  remained  (Fig.  13). 
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When  this  happened  I  distinctly  saw  a  pale  white  hand  and 
black  sleeve  back  of  it  pushing  or  throwing  out  the  curtain! 
Whose  hand  and  arm  could  this  have  been  but  Eusapia’s? 
Eor  the  black  arm  that  ran  up  from  the  swiftly  moving  pale 
white  thing  that  looked  like  a  hand  ran  straight  up  towards 
her  shoulder!  A  third  arm?  Nonsense.  Yet  some  scientific 
observors  have  lent  themselves  to  this  absurd  hypothesis  of  a 
third  arm,  instantly  materialized  and  instantly  de-materialized 
again ! ! 


How  she  Finds  Out  what  is  in  the  Cabinet. 

An  argument  that  has  been  used  by  those  who  believe  that 
she  has  genuine  psychic  power  and  a  point  that  she  herself 
wants  all  to  realize,  is  that  the  articles  are  placed  in  the  cabinet 
before  she  enters  the  room  and  that  since  she  does  not  pull  the 
curtains  aside  or  otherwise  look  into  the  cabinet,  she  cannot 
know  what  they  are  or  where  placed. 

One  of  the  sitters  suggested,  therefore,  that  she  could  use  a 
dimmed  or  red  pocket  electric  light  to  see  around  in  the  cabinet 
with  and  look  the  various  things  over;  but  this  is  not  needed 
at  all ;  all  she  has  to  do  and  actually  did  at  these  seances ,  was  to 
“  blow  out  ”  the  curtain  with  a  free  arm  and  then  simply  turn 
her  head  slightly  to  the  side  and  look  into  the  cabinet.  This 
was  done  in  light  2  and  light  3  when  articles  could  still  be  seen 
and  their  location  easily  discerned. 

I  saw  her  deliberately  do  this  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  cabinet. 

So  there  is  no  force  in  the  true  statement  that  the  objects  are 
placed  in  the  cabinet  before  she  enters  the  room  and  therefore 
she  cannot  know  what  they  are  or  where  placed. 

Moreover,  the  fact  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  a 
metronome  which  Dr.  S.  brought  and  placed  far  back  in  the 
middle  of  the  cabinet  on  the  floor,  against  the  partition,  could 
not  be  readily  seen  without  turning  her  head  completely  around. 
This  metronome  was  not  touched  nor  disturbed  during  the  first 
seance.  But  a  letter  from  Dr.  S.,  who  was  present  at  another 
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seance  the  very  next  night,  tells  me  that  on  this  night  the 
metronome  was  moved  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  cabinet  by 
“  John”  and  the  pendulum  of  it  disengaged.  Why  did  this 
happen  the  second  night  Dr.  S.  was  there  and  not  the  first 
night  ? 

Because  on  the  first  night  she  evidently  did  not  know  that 
the  metronome  was  there,  nor  what  the  metronome  was,  nor 
what  it  was  expected  to  do ;  but  after  the  first  seance  was  over 
Dr.  S.,  I  well  remember,  freely  talked  of  what  he  had  hoped 
would  happen  to  it  and  where  he  had  placed  it  in  the  cabinet. 
So  the  second  night  all  this  occurred  as  per  the  map  of  his  wish ! 

Hand  and  Arm  in  Cabinet. 

While  moving  my  gloved  hand  around  in  the  dark  of  the 
cabinet  on  one  occasion  it  suddenly  came  into  contact  with 
Eusapia’s  arm  there ;  what  I  touched  felt  exactly  like  any 
human  arm.  I  knew  it  was  hers  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Mr.  B. 
had  his  arm  lying  on  her  lap  with  her  right  hand  touching  it 
and  covering  the  other  “  control's  ”  too ;  stooping  forward  as  I 
was  at  that  moment  I  could  readily  see  this.  (2)  When  this 
touch  occurred  it  naturally  startled  her  and  she  moved  uneasily 
in  her  chair ,  turning  and  looking  searchingly  at  me.  This 
action  proved  she  had  been  “  touched.’’  I  said  nothing  and 
appeared  to  be  unconcerned,  which  relieved  her  fears  and  so  she 
took  B.’s  hand  in  hers  and  moved  both  up  and  down  and  around 
in  the  air  to  her  left  and  his  right,  and  in  front  of  the  cabinet, 
by  which  manoeuvre  she  wished  to  demonstrate  to  me  that  what 
I  had  touched  in  the  cabinet  a  moment  before  was  that  combi¬ 
nation!  You  see,  my  keeping  discreet  silence  reassured  her  that 
I  would  not  report  anything  to  the  circle  and  all  she  had  to  do 
then  was  to  convince  me  alone ,  which  she  sought  to  do  by  wav¬ 
ing  B.’s  hand  and  hers  around  in  the  air,  imagining  that  I 
would  infer  that  it  was  the  same  hand  I  had  touched  just  a 
moment  before.  But  the  arm  I  had  touched  before  did  not 
have  hold  of  B.’s,  because  his  was  quietly  lying  on  her  lap  in 
the  usual  position  of  control.  I  could  not  catch  the  arm  I 
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touched  in  the  cabinet  because  it  was  instantly  withdrawn  after 
our  bump  and  in  her  direction — which  again  is  very  significant 
— it  did  not  melt  away  in  the  cabinet,  or  go  to  “  John”  !  Ho, 
it  drew  back  towards  her,  and  I  saw  it  going ! 

Again.  A  dentist  was  standing  near  me  in  the  second  seance, 
and  when  the  flower-stand  in  the  cabinet  was  moved  out  and 
u  lifted  ”  bodily  upon  the  seance  table,  he  too  saw  the  pale  white 
hand  grasping  the  leg  of  it  and  lifting  it  up.  I  saw  that  hand, 
and  saw,  moreover,  that  an  arm  was  attached  to  it  which  ran 
straight  up  to  Eusapia’s  shoulder,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  do  be- 
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fore !  In  the  second  seance  also  the  mandolin  passed  through 
the  air  over  Eusapia’s  left  shoulder  and  gently  descended  upon 
the  seance  table ;  I  was  standing  to  the  left  of  the  medium  over 
near  the  cabinet  and  distinctly  saw  her  right  hand  under  the 
blown-out  curtain  holding  the  string  end  of  the  instrument  and 
placing  said  instrument  upon  the  table  covered  by  the  curtain 
which  was  still  lying  out  upon  it.  To  those  sitting  around  the 
table  and  in  front  this  thing  could  not  be  seen  simply  because 
it  was  protected  by  the  curtain  (see  Fig.  13). 
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D  and  K  indicate  the  positions,  respectively,  of  Dr.  D.  and 
myself  at  the  second  seance  when  we  distinctly  saw  a  skin- 
colored  hand  in  light  3  grasp  the  leg  of  the  fallen  flower-stand 
and  lift  it  on  to  the  seance  table  between  M  and  C.  K  and  D 
then  both  instinctively  moved  forward  to  get  a  better  view  into 
the  cabinet  and  be  ready  for  the  next  “  materialized  ”  (  !)  thing, 
which  I  wanted  to  get  close  enough  to  in  order  to  seize;  but 
this  proximity  evidently  made  Eusapia  nervous  for  she  ordered 
us  to  move  awav  from  the  cabinet  and  retreat  farther  back  into 

« J 

the  room. 

Several  times  while  standing  alone  at  K,  before  D  came 
near  me,  I  attempted  to  steal  forward  unobserved  in  order  to 
get  close  enough  to  more  carefully  scrutinize  a  light  object 
(size  of  a  human  hand)  which  I  saw  move  from  the  medium 
into  the  cabinet  a  moment  or  two  before  several  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  occurred  there,  but  every  time  Eusapia  watched  me 
closely  and  at  last  commanded  me,  through  the  interpreter,  to 
stand  away  from  the  cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  my  presence 
disturbed  her  “fluid*' — the  supposed  occult  emanation  from 
her  organism — the  mysterious  and  unknown  agency  by  which 
spirit  “  John,"  so  we  are  told,  gets  dynamic  force  enough  to 
move  terrene  ponderables  (  !). 

Once  she  lifted  her  entire  left  leg  and  laid  it  prone  on  both 
of  my  knees  under  the  table,  while  I  was  in  “control.”  With 
this  arrangement  hotli  feet  were  surely  out  of  commission,  for 
Dr.  S.  felt  her  right  foot  firmly  on  his,  while  both  of  us  felt  her 
hand  on  ours  in  her  lap  or  on  the  table  top  under  the  “  blown- 
out  ”  curtain.  With  this  apparently  impregnable  “control” 
the  phenomena  nevertheless  continued.  But  what  phenomena 
were  they  ?  I  noticed  particularly  that  they  were  such  as  could 
be  produced  by  a  free  left  hand ,  such  as  rappings  or  slight 
bumps- of  the  table  at  her  end  of  it,  table  tiltings,  movements 
of  the  flower-stand,  and  touches  of  a  hand  on  my  side  which 
was  the  left  side  of  the  medium.  When  the  flower-stand  had 
fallen  to  the  floor  and  was  then  slid  across  it,  I  saw  the  pale 
white  hand  grasping  its  highest  leg  and  so  distinctly  that  I  also 
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saw  that  the  thumbside  of  the  grasping  hand  was  towards  me. 
This  would  be  the  only  possible  position  in  which  Eusapia 
could  grasp  it  with  her  left  hand. 

The  rope  with  which  they  tied  her  wrists  later  in  the  seance 
was  a  clean,  new,  white  rope,  whiter  than  the  skin  of  her  hands. 
Dr.  G.  tied  it  around  the  sleeve  of  her  arm  just  above  the  wrist; 
she  did  not  allow  it  to  remain  there ,  however,  but  slid  it  down 
until  it  was  free  from  the  sleeve  and  then  pushed  it  back  on  the 
bare  wrist  until  the  black  sleeve  covered  it.  She  explained  she 
did  this  for  comfort  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  natural  and  non¬ 
significant  action.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  needs  her 
hand  and  arm  to  reach  into  the  dark  cabinet  with  and  move 
things  there,  we  can  readily  see  that  so  white  an  object  as  the 
rope  around  the  outside  of  a  black  sleeve  would  at  once  be  seen 
and  recognized.  It  was  therefore  a  neat  and  necessary  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  to  cover  the  whiteness  of  the  rope  with  the 
blackness  of  the  sleeve. 

Tied  with  Ropes. 

At  her  own  suggestion  she  was  tied  with  ropes.  Dr.  G.  who 
did  the  tying  wanted  to  tie  both  of  her  ankles  together;  but 
this  she  objected  to.  He  was  then  instructed  to  tie  each  wrist 
of  hers  to  wrist  of  “  controls  ”  and  each  ankle  to  chair  of  “  con¬ 
trols.”  This  was  done ;  but  each  tie,  according  to  instructions , 
had  to  have  at  least  twelve  inches  slack  in  it !  Besides  this  the 
interpreter  stated  that  the  “ controls”  were  instructed  by 
Madam  to  yield  to  any  pull  or  stress  in  any  direction  and  not 
to  resist  same!  All  this,  you  observe,  gave  her  as  much  free¬ 
dom  of  hand  and  foot  movement  as  she  had  enjoyed  before  this 
serious-looking  rope  was  applied. 

Knot  Untied. 

At  the  second  seance  “  John”  untied  the  rope  around  the 
wrist  of  the  left  “  control.”  Dr.  G.  tied  it  again;  the  light  was 
dimmed,  and  again  “  control  ”  announced  that  the  knot  was 
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being  untied  and  soon  it  was  thrown  out  upon  the  seance  table. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  striking  act  indeed. 

I  was  standing  at  K  (see  Fig.  15),  and  had  stooped  forward 
and  to  the  right  which  brought  my  eyes  in  line  with  the  end  of 
the  seance  table  and  a  little  below  it.  In  this  position  I  could 
see  under  the  curtain  which  was  lying  on  the  table  (see  Fig. 
13),  and  all  along  the  edge  of  it  over  to  the  right  “control” ; 
and  this  is  what  I  saw :  I  saw  the  medium’s  left  hand  covering 


both  hands  of  “  controls,”  and  her  right  arm  passing  under  her 
left  with  her  right  hand  tugging  away  at  the  knot !  F rom  the 
position  of  the  right  “ control”  (Mr.  Frohman)  and  curtain  at 
that  moment  this  hand  might  have  been  seen  also  by  him ;  but  it 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  left  “  control  ”  or  by  anyone  at  the 
table  or  any  other  part  of  the  room  because  the  curtain  covered 
“  controls'  ”  hands  and  hers. 

While  the  knot  was  being  untied  Mr.  T.,  who  was  in  left 
“  control  ”  was  announcing  it,  thus — “  Something  is  untying 
the  rope  around  my  arm,”  “  I  feel  something  tugging  at  the 
rope,”  etc.  This  spontaneous  information  vouchsafed  by  Mr. 
T.  in  a  tone  of  surprise  or  semi-awe  or  wonderment  served,  as 
many  other  remarks  do  under  such  circumstances,  to  deepen  the 
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mystery-feeling  in  the  circle,  as  is  hut  natural,  and  made  the 
phenomenon  all  the  more  impressive. 

The  Mandolin. 

The  mandolin,  you  remember,  sounded  twice,  as  though  a 
finger  were  furtively  swept  over  it.  A  word  here  is  sufficient 
— it  was  within  easy  reach  of  her  right  hand,  and  it  was  easy 
to  get  that  right  hand  free  from  control. 

Dynamometer  and  Match  Box. 

They  were  lying  on  the  table  and  were  mysteriously  dropped 
by  “  J ohn  ”  into  left  “  control’s  ”  outside  coat  pocket,  the  pocket 
nearest  the  medium,  the  one  on  his  right  side. 

To  accomplish  this  neat  trick  all  she  had  to  do  was:  (1)  To 
throw  the  left  curtain  out  upon  the  table  partially  covering  the 
dynamometer  and  totally  covering  the  match  box ;  and  this  was 
the  way  the  curtain  fell  upon  them.  (2)  With  her  free  left 
hand  to  reach  under  the  curtain  and  secure  the  dynamometer 
and  match  box ;  which  also  was  done,  for  ive  saw  the  dynamo¬ 
meter  disappear  under  the  curtain.  (3)  To  drop  them,  still 
in  her  left  hand,  into  “  control’s  ”  right-hand  pocket.  As  they 
fell  they  naturally  made  the  click  which  all  heard.  Why  did 
not  “  John”  perform  a  really  great  act  and  drop  them  into 
“  control’s  ”  left-hand  pocket  ?  Anyone  can  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  it  correctly. 

Pinch  of  a  “  Spirit ”  Hand. 

I  was  pinched  or  squeezed  on  my  right  shoulder  by  a  hand 
that  was  clearly  a  hand;  I  could  distinctly  feel  fingers  and 
Thumb.  Professor  Munsterberg  thinks  this  touch  can  be  made 
by  her  free  foot;  that  she  could  lift  her  foot  that  high  while 
seated  on  the  chair  and  do  it  without  the  slightest  change  in  the 
position  of  her  body.  I  hold  that  such  a  gymnastic  performance  * 
is  utterly  impossible.  The  “  control  ”  of  that  leg  would  at  once 
detect  the  strain  and  stretch  of  it  and  the  withdrawal  of  her 
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knee,  which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reach  the  upper 
arm  or  shoulder.  But  even  if  possible,  how  could  a  foot  mimic 
the  squeeze  of  a  thumb  and  fingers  ?  The  toes  of  the  foot  might 
press  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand ;  but  what  on  the  foot  could 
mimic  the  thumb  pressing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  con¬ 
tracting  fingers?  No,  it  is  impossible  for  her,  thus  seated,  to 
produce  so  hand-like  a  squeeze  and  at  the  height  of  one’s 
shoulder.  But  how  ridiculously  easy  the  squeeze  becomes  with 
a  free  left  hand  under  the  blown-out  curtain! 

An  ( Apparently )  Difficult  Case — The  Toy  Piano  and 

Metronome. 

All  sitters  have  noticed  the  fact  that  objects  are  moved  which 
are  within  reach  of  the  medium’s  arms  or  feet.  Touches  are 
felt  not  by  those  sitting  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  but  only 
by  the  “  controls  ”  and  any  person  that  happens  to  be  standing 
near  the  cabinet  and  within  arm’s  reach  of  the  medium.  Her 
chair,  moreover,  is  so  close  to  the  cabinet  at  times  that  the  back 
of  it  pushes  the  curtains  in  an  inch  or  two,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  she  pushed  her  chair  in  still  further,  turning  it  slightly 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus  her  arms  are  within  reach  of 
almost  anything  in  the  cabinet. 

However,  there  were  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  namely, 
the  metronome  which  was  placed  against  the  rear  partition  of 
the  cabinet  way  down  on  the  floor  and  the  toy  piano  which  was 
also  on  the  floor  against  the  left  partition  of  the  cabinet,  and 
both  of  these  objects  were  so  low  and  small  that  it  was  clearly 
impossible  to  reach  them  unless  she  leaned  very  far  over  to  the 
side  or  backward,  which  she  never  did.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
first  seance  the  toy  piano  was  seen  to  come  out  directly  over  her 
head ,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  pushing  the  blown-out  curtain  with  it 
and  gently  falling  upon  or  laying  itself  upon  the  seance  table. 
This  was  in  light  4.  It  was  a  striking  performance,  for  even 
if  her  left  arm  were  free  how  could  she  reach  the  piano  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  move  it  directly  over  her  head  ? 
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To  answer  the  first  question:  The  flower-stand  in  the  cabinet 
is  the  instrument,  I  feel  sure,  which  was  used  to  reach  the  toy 
piano  and  draw  it  nearer,  within  arm’s  reach.  Note  this  fact, 
I  was  appointed  several  times  during  the  seance  to  enter  the 
cabinet  and  rearrange  the  contents  after  they  had  been  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  frequent  falling  over  of  the  flower-stand, 
and  in  one  of  these  excursions  into  the  cabinet  I  found  that  the 
stand  had  fallen  over  the  toy  piano  in  such  wise  that  it  could 
easily  have  been  drawn  toward  the  medium  by  pulling  the 
stand.  Prior  to  this  particular  manifestation  of  the  toy  piano 


Fig.  16. 


which  we  are  now  considering,  the  flower-stand  fell  over  in 
the  cabinet.  Then  there  was  silence;  then  all  of  us  heard 
something  slowly  sliding  over  the  floor  of  the  cabinet  as  if 
something  was  sneaking  around  in  there;  we  watched,  but 
nothing  appeared  from  the  cabinet  as  we  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  do;  instead  some  other  things  happened — some 
tiltings  of  the  table  and  the  dynamometer  and  match  box  inci¬ 
dent — which  attracted  or  distracted  our  attention,  and  just 
when  we  were  not  expecting  it,  lo !  the  toy  piano  pushed  out 
and  landed  on  the  seance  table. 
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This  flower-stand,  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
seances,  is  an  innocent-looking,  frail  affair  (see  Fig.  17).  But 
with  its  three  legs  crossing  it  is  a  mighty  clever  hook  at  the  top 
end  to  “  scoop  ”  in  things  lying  on  the  floor,  and  the  legs  are 
good  handles  to  grasp  easily ;  for,  observe,  you  can  let  it  fall  in 
any  direction  it  may,  any  two  of  the  three  legs  will  make  it  lie 
in  such  wise  that  the  third  leg  is  always  up  in  the  air ,  fairly 
asking  to  be  grabbed,  while  the  clear  space  at  the  top  end  be¬ 
tween  the  two  legs  and  the  top  is  a  splendid  arrangement  in 
which  to  hag  objects  beyond  reach.  A  four-legged  stand  (see 
Fig.  16)  would  have  to  be  cross-stayed,  which  would  surely 


Fig.  17. 


prevent  as  thorough  and  sure  a  hold  on  objects  as  the  three- 
legged  arrangement  provides. 

The  Metronome. 

I  think,  therefore,  she  could  get  the  metronome  at  another 
seance  by  pushing  the  flower-stand  to  fall  back  over  it;  the 
top  of  the  stand  would  thus  catch  the  metronome  and  she  could 
draw  it  slowly  forward  within  reach,  just  as  she  evidently 
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did  with  the  toy  piano ;  so  that,  if  the  metronome  wonld  ever 
be  moved  out  and  dropped  or  placed  upon  the  seance  table  it 
would  follow  movements  of  this  flower-stand.  I  make  this 
prediction,  and  I  repeat  it  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
— the  metronome,  if  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  rear  of 
the  cabinet,  will  never  he  moved  without  preceding  movements 
of  the  flower-stand;  hut  following  such  movements  it  can  he 
done. 


The  Toy  Piano  Again. 

But  even  if  the  toy  piano  was  brought  within  reach  by  the 
flower-stand,  how  could  she  lift  it  directly  over  her  head  from 
rear  to  front  (see  Tig.  18)  ? 

Mr.  B.  was  standing  at  B  (see  Fig.  19)  ;  Mr.  H.  at  FT,  and  I 
at  K.  To  one  standing  at  the  side,  as  we  were  located,  the  toy 
piano  appeared  to  come  out  directly  over  her  head ;  hut  I  found 
afterwards  this  was  a  case  of  mal-ohservation,  for  the  sten¬ 
ographer,  who  saw  it  from  directly  in  front  and  could  therefore 
see  the  exact  relation  it  had  to  the  medium,  reported  it  as  com¬ 
ing  out  over  her  left  shoulder,  as  high  as  the  top  of  her  head — 
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a  movement  which  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  execute.  So  we  can 
see  how  easy  it  was  for  her  to  bring  out  the  toy  piano  with  her 
free  left  hand  under  the  blown-out  curtain  and  gently  place  it 
upon  the  table — all  in  very  dim  light  too. 


M 


C  K  h 

5 


Dr.  S.’s  Chair  is  Moved. 

Dr.  S.’s  chair  was  twice  pulled,  with  him  sitting  in  it  of 
course.  This  seems  to  be  too  heavy  a  bulk  of  matter  for  one 
woman  to  pull  without  giving  open  signs  of  muscular  effort. 
Is  there  an  explanation?  In  answering  this  I  have  three 
points  to  make:  (1)  It  happened  on  the  side  of  the  table 
opposite  to  where  I  sat;  nevertheless,  all  could  distinctly  see 
that  the  slide  or  glide  of  an  inch  or  two  (not  more)  which  the 
chair  made  was  in  the  direction  of  the  medium.  This  was 
very  evident  and  also  very  significant.  (2)  It  happened  twice, 
you  remember.  After  it  had  happened  once  “John”  was 
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asked  to  do  it  again.  Upon  this  request  I  focused  my  whole 
attention  on  the  foot  and  knee  of  the  medium  on  my  side  (for 
at  this  time  I  was  still  in  “ control”)  and  found  that  when 
the  phenomenon  was  repeated  there  was  a  distinct  pressure 
of  her  foot  on  mine  and  slight  muscular  movement  of  knee 
with  slight  increase  of  pressure  against  my  knee !  The  whole 
ensemble  compelled  me  to  think  that  with  her  free  right  hand 
(the  left  still  covering  both  “ controls”)  she  pulled  the  chair 
and  at  the  same  instant  braced  herself  with  her  feet  and  knees 
so  as  to  keep  her  body  stationary  or  immovable.  (3)  On 
practising  this  afterwards  with  a  man  as  heavy  if  not  heavier 
than  our  slender  Dr.  S.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  but  a  slight,  somewhat  sudden,  muscular  contraction 
of  the  arm  to  draw  the  chair  towards  you  an  inch  or  two. 

Command  to  Talk. 

We  were  frequently  asked  to  “talk”  during  the  seance. 
“John”  asked  it  by  four  raps  on  or  by  the  table.  We  all 
noticed  that  this  request  to  talk  always  preceded  some  new 
or  specially  striking  phenomena,  such  as  complete  levitation 
of  the  table,  or  flight  of  the  flower-stand  out  from  the  cabinet 
on  to  the  table,  etc.  We  can  easily  see  the  purpose  of  this 
now,  namely,  the  circle,  including  the  “  controls  ”  would 
naturally  get  interested  in  their  talk,  for  everybody  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  talk,  there  is  a  hum  of  conversation,  interesting 
ideas  are  expressed,  and  this  diverts  attention ,  inhibits  clear 
observation,  and  throttles  vigilance — a  state  of  mind  very 
valuable  for  the  critical  moment  when  she  is  making  prepara¬ 
tion  by  hand  or  foot  to  produce  the  next  phenomenon. 

“  Willing ”  With  the  Medium. 

The  official  “Notes  to  Sitters”  says:  “Should  the  medium 
ask  her  sitters  to  ‘  will ?  for  the  production  of  any  phenomenon 
it  is  earnestly  requested  that  they  do  so,  since  we  find  by  ob¬ 
servation  that  phenomena  are  sometimes  obtained  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  she  had  endeavored  to  obtain  before  and  failed.”  In 
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the  light  of  her  trick-methods  for  obtaining  phenomena  this 
request  on  her  part  becomes  reduced  simply  to  a  suggestion- 
stunt  to  impress  the  circle  before  she  produces  what  she  knows 
very  well  she  is  fully  prepared  for  and  is  just  about  to  pro¬ 
duce.  It  inoculates  the  circle  still  further  with  the  mystery 
microbe. 


The  Meaning  of  “  The  Chain/' 

The  circle  is  made  to  clasp  hands  under  the  supposition 
that  it  aids  the  medium  in  some  psychic  way ;  but  it  is  really 
not  to  control  the  medium  but  to  be  controlled  by  her ,  i.  e.,  to 
have  their  hands  engaged  so  that  they  do  not  move  or  fling  them 
around  in  the  dark  and  get  them  into  places  dangerous  for 
the  medium’s  work!  This  holding-of-hand-business  I  have 
found,  in  all  my  experiences  with  spiritualistic  seances,  to  be 
a  bad  sign.  In  genuine  psychological  experimentation  no  such 
condition  is  required. 


Her  Trance  State. 

She  occasionally  yawns  and  hiccoughs.  These  signs  we  are 
told  herald  or  accompany  the  oncoming  of  the  trance  state. 

If  she  is  really  in  a  trance,  how  can  she  be  asking  of  the 
interpreter  all  the  time  what  the  sitters  are  saying  whenever 
they  say  anything?  If  anyone  makes  a  serious  remark  she  at 
once  asks  to  have  the  interpreter  explain  it  to  her.  (She  does 
this,  in  my  judgment,  to  get  cues  as  to  which  point  or  in  which 
direction  their  suspicions  may  be  tending  and  to  govern  her¬ 
self  and  the  phenomena  accordingly.)  How  could  she  be 
entranced  and  at  the  same  time  keep  so  firm  a  hand  on  all 
these  questions  and  mental  currents  of  the  circle  ? 

A  dentist  and  I  were  standing  right  back  of  left  “  control” 
near  the  cabinet;  Eusapia,  through  the  interpreter,  asked  us 
to  step  away  and  not  stand  so  close.  We  obeyed,  and  noted 
that  the  phenomena  came  faster  then.  Why?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  freer  to  use  her  arm  and  foot. 

She  is  argus-eyed,  you  see,  glancing  here  and  there  alertly, 
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evidently  to  find  out  where  people  are  standing  and  what 
doing.  If  in  real  trance  she  would  not  know  or  care  where 
they  were.  Knowing  from  my  own  experiments  what  the 
genuine  trance  state  is  I  declare  that  Eusapia  Palladino  was 
not  in  any  kind  of  a  trance  at  any  moment  of  these  two  “  suc¬ 
cessful  ”  seances ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  very  wide  awake, 
keen,  observant,  eagle-eyed  and  alert. 

Wanted  More  Light. 

Several  times  she  objected  to  the  very  dim  light  and  ordered 
more  turned  on.  This  seemed  to  he  in  her  favor.  But  it 
really  works  the  other  way  in  my  judgement;  for,  if  I  were 
in  her  place,  I  too  would  not  want  the  light  so  low  that  I 
could  not  see  where  people  were,  for  someone  might  approach 
the  cabinet  unobserved  by  me  and  there  do  infinite  mischief 
with  my  spiritualistic  intentions. 

Question. 

Does  anyone  ask  why,  when  I  detected  her  in  these  sub¬ 
stitutions  and  movements,  I  did  not  then  and  there  expose 
the  facts?  For  two  reasons:  (1)  Item  4  in  the  “Eotes  to 
Sitters,”  the  printed  and  formal  instructions  which  Mr.  Car¬ 
rington  mails  to  all  who  engage  seats  (for  which  each  sitter 
pays  fifty  dollars)  reads  as  follows :  “  It  is  very  important  to 
remember  that,  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  sitter  toward  the 
medium  may  be,  no  suspicion  be  openly  manifested  at  the 
sittings,  as  this  is  liable  to  spoil  the  phenomena.”  I  obeyed 
this  rule.  Of  all  things  I  did  not  want  the  phenomena  spoiled ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  wished  them  to  be  produced  and  multiplied 
in  as  great  numbers  as  possible  in  the  time  allotted  to  the 
seance.  (2)  I  wanted  her  to  have  her  own  way  unmolested. 
I  was  there  to  observe ;  not  to  obtrude ;  to  discover  and  not  to 
dictate;  she  was  the  performer  and  I  simply  part  of  the 
audience. 
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C.  Eusapia’s  Own  Views  of  Her  Work  Considered  in 
the  Light  of  the  Foregoing  Facts. 

Her  Hands  and  Feet  Movements. 

This  is  her  own  explanation  of  her  hands  and  feet  move¬ 
ments  : — “  I  move  them  constantly/’  she  writes  in  a  recent 
magazine  article,  “  because  motion  on  my  part  seems  to  help, 
and  that  which  is  desired  takes  place.”  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  this  is  certainly  a  diplomatic  loop-hole  of  amazing  refine¬ 
ment  and  naivete  through  which  to  crawl  out  in  case  she  is 
caught  in  any  of  these  movements.  “  Sometimes,  without 
thinking  of  what  I  am  doing,  I  try  to  start  manifestations. 
I  may  press  the  table  with  my  hands,  push  it  with  my  leg. 
These  movements  have  been  called  tricks.  But  in  Paris  I 

saw  an  air  ship  start.  It  was  pushed  along  the  ground.  Then 

• 

it  soared.  ‘  It  was  a  miracle/  the  people  said,  and  yet  the 
beginning  was  a  push.”  If  anybody  thinks  that  madam  is  a 
blockhead  the  above  short  paragraph  alone,  with  its  rich  and 
superlative  subtlety,  should  be  sufficient  to  forever  lay  the  ghost 
of  such  an  idea  if  it  still  lurks  in  any  sympathetic  brain. 

The  Chain. 

This  is  evidently  an  important  matter  to  her.  “  If  the 
influences”  (i.  e.,  people)  “  at  a  sitting  are  not  kind  and 
sympathetic,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  sink  away  into  a  deep 
trance-sleep.  I  am  afraid.  The  connection  of  hands  might 
be  broken.  This  hurts  me.”  At  another  place  she  says: 
“  When  the  chain  of  hands  is  broken  I  can  do  nothing.”  This 
is  certainly  a  fine  excuse  to  get  the  sitters’  hands  employed 
and  out  of  danger’s  way !  To  know  that  they  are  holding 
hands  does  relieve  the  medium’s  mind — of  fear !  As  she  her¬ 
self  expressly  admits  in  the  above  quotation  where  she  says: 
“  I  am  afraid  ”  when  the  chain  is  broken  and  the  hands 
are  free. 

Again  she  writes:  “ Other  acts  which  would  be  injurious  to 
me  might  be  performed,  if  the  connection  of  hands  is  broken. 

25 
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I  must  be  on  my  guard.  I  do  not  dare  to  trust  even  John 
King/’  i.  e.,  to  protect  her  from  shrewd  and  sceptical  investi¬ 
gators  with  their  hands  perfectly  free.  Imagine  what  the  con¬ 
trols  could  do}  sitting  so  close  to  her  and  the  cabinet ,  if  they 
did  not  have  their  hands  controlled  by  her  all  the  time! 

As  To  The  Cabinet. 

She  claims  that  the  cabinet  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the 
force,  on  the  principle  that  when  one  blows  out  with  one’s  lips 
the  air  spreads  and  you  feel  it  only  slightly  against  your 
cheek;  but  when  you  roll  a  paper  and  blow  through  that  the 
air  comes  stronger  to  you.  This,  she  asserts,  is  her  belief  in 
the  usefulness  of  the  cabinet — to  focus  the  force.  Just  so! 

As  To  Darkness. 

She  expressly  declares  that  this  is  the  best  condition.  “  It 
brings  me  greater  ease  and  peace.”  Of  course !  She  claims 
that  a  sudden  light  is  “  injurious”  to  her;  that  the  flash  of  a 
pocket  electric  light  makes  her  heart  flutter,  produces  pain 
in  her  eyes  and  head  and  trembling.  Personally,  I  believe 
every  word  of  this,  and  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  at  the  effects 
she  describes. 

Her  Claim  of  Liberal  Conditions. 

She  also  claims  that  she  is  anxious  to  allow  sitters,  espe¬ 
cially  the  sceptical  ones,  to  examine  everything  and  do  any¬ 
thing  they  please  to  satisfy  themselves.  Kot  only  the  writer 
but  many  others  besides  can  bear  positive  evidence  to  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  she  positively  does  not  allow  such 
absolute  freedom.  She  positively  refused  to  let  me  have  my 
foot  on  hers  and  my  hand  hold  hers ;  she  positively  refused  to 
have  her  ankles  tied  together ;  she  positively  refused  to  allow  me 
to  stand  as  close  to  the  cabinet  as  I  wanted  to,  etc.  Kote  care¬ 
fully:  She  refused  at  the  very  points  I  found  to  be  the  vital 
points;  on  the  non-vital  points,  such  as  examining  the  table, 
the  cabinet,  the  flower-stand,  etc.,  she  is  liberal  enough. 
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D.  Light  Thrown  Backward. 

The  knowledge  of  this  slight-of-foot  as  well  as  slight-of- 
hand  method  by  which  she  accomplishes  her  wonders  may 
throw  very  suggestive  illumination  back  upon  the  records. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  have  been  printed  about  Eusapia  Paladino 
and  her  “  phenomena/’  and  to  apply  the  simple  solution  of 
this  paper  to  them  all  would  fill  a  volume  itself;  therefore  I 
must  content  myself  with  only  a  few  specimen  references.  Mr. 
Fielding  says:  “  She  keeps  her  hand  on  top  of  the  controls 
and  moves  them  restlessly  about.”  This  restless  motion  gets 
the  controls  accustomed  to  the  motion,  which  as  I  found  again 
and  again  is  her  preparation  for  hand  substitution. 

“Her  right  foot  on  mine  is  kicking  about.”  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  the  tapping  of  the  foot  or  working  of  it  on  the 
“  control’s.”  By  this  means  they  get  accustomed  to  the  mo¬ 
mentary  absence  of  the  medium’s  foot,  and  in  that  momentary 
absence  the  other  foot  is  substituted,  they  thinking,  however, 
all  the  time,  that  it  is  the  same  one  she  had  started  out  with. 

Dr.  Morselli,  professor  of  neurology  in  the  LTniversity  of 
Genoa,  conducted  a  series  of  seances  with  Eusapia  in  that  city 
that  were  far  more  successful  than  the  series  conducted  at 
Milan.  Dr.  Morselli  noticed  that  muscular  contractions  made 
by  the  medium  synchronized  with  the  appearance  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  “  We  have  almost  always  noticed,”  the  report  says, 
“  this  isochronism  between  the  phenomena  and  the  gestures  of 
the  medium;  the  effort  of  the  medium  is  produced  on  these 
occasions  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  phenomena 
are  produced.” 

These  two  facts  of  isochronism  and  opposite-ism  (to  coin 
a  word)  seem  weird  as  we  read  this  report;  but  how  simple 
in  the  light  of  a  free  hand  or  free  foot  on  the  one  side  of  the 
medium  while  the  other  hand  and  other  foot  are  pressing  upon 
the  “  controls’,”  for  thus  the  muscular  contraction  would  be 
felt  on  one  side  while  the  phenomena  would  be  produced  on  the 
other — just  exactly  what  the  professor  noticed ! 
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She  Doesn't  Appear  to  Understand  a  Word  of  English. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  my  mind,  that  we  all  had  to  learn 
Italian  enough  to  say  “  Bene,”  “  Controlo  bene,”  “  Molto  bene  ” 
(“good,”  “control  good,”  “very  good”).  We  said  this  to 
encourage  madame.  We  only  had  a  few  minutes  to  learn  this, 
while  the  madame  has  been  with  English  people  for  years. 
It  is  said  she  is  an  illiterate  woman,  but  she  is  quite  bright 
and  should  have  been  able  to  learn  three  English  words  in  all 
this  time.  For  this  reason,  and  one  more  combined  with  it, 
I  wish  to  make  one  more  quotation.  Mr.  Fielding:  “We  have 
always  been  extremely  suspicious  of  a  substitution  of  foot 
being  performed.  During  this  seance  Carrington  did  notice 
a  change  and  he  stooped  down  to  feel,  and  found  that  Eusapia 
had  crossed  her  feet.  He  told  me  in  English  that  the  foot  con¬ 
trol  was  not  good.  Eusapia,  who  is  always  annoyed  when  she 
does  not  know  what  is  being  said  ivas  furious.  She  worked 
herself  up  into  a  passion  and  covered  us  with  rich  Neapolitan 
reproaches  for  our  suspicion.  The  storm  raged  for  about 
an  hour.” 

Here  she  seemed  to  understand  English  perfectly  well ! 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  intensity  of 
her  anger  on  that  occasion  is  altogether  inexplicable  if  she  is 
a  true  and  genuine  psychic,  but  is  readily  explained  when  we 
realize  that  Mr.  Carrington  in  this  act  had  unconsciously 
touched  the  naked  nerve  of  her  major  secret. 

E.  My  Conclusions. 

1.  She  uses  no  confederate.  Neither  Mr.  Carrington  nor 
the  stenographer  are  in  any  way  in  collusion  with  her.  There 
are  no  trap  doors  in  the  floor,  nor  sliding  panels  in  the  sides  of 
the  cabinet.  No  one  enters  through  the  windows. 

2.  All  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  a  space  or  area  that 
is  within  reach  of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  medium,  still  further 
lengthened  by  the  use  of  a  flower-stand  as  a  “reacher,”  and 
a  shoe-ledge  as  a  fulcrum  for  levitations. 

3.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  Eusapia  Palladino  has  any 
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extraordinary  psychic  or  telikinetic  power.  I  aln  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  write  my  convictions  thus  bluntly  for  I  wish  she 
bad ;  with  all  my  heart  I  wish  she  bad.  And  if  she  has  all  the 
more  reprehensible  are  these  tricks;  if  she  has  “  power”  she 
should  be  once  and  for  all  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  sbow-dom 
to  the  noble  plane  of  pure  and  prolonged  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  as  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  done  with  Mrs. 
Piper,  of  Boston,  and  with  such  good  and  valuable  results. 

4.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  the  tremendous  hypothesis 
of  human  survival  after  death  will  be  scientifically  proved  by 
any  of  her  combinations  of  curtains,  tables  and  tambourines. 
All  her  phenomena  are  claimed  by  her  to  be  produced  through 
the  agency  and  power  of  “  John,”  her  spirit  guide;  personally 
I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  Her  whole  performance 
seems  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  saw  and  touched,  to  be 
the  deception  of  two  senses,  sight  and  touch,  the  psychological 
atmosphere  being  helped  along  by  intentional  suggestions. 

F.  Tests. 

Instruments  of  precision  from  the  scientific  laboratory  are 
not  needed  here.  The  problem,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in  quite 
a  different  and  far  simpler  field — that  of  clever  detection.  To 
prospective  “  investigators  ”  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following : 

1.  The  medium  is  always  dressed  in  a  black  dress.  Is  not 
this  fact  significant?  Hay,  superlatively  so?  Have  her  give 
a  seance  in  white.  Then  her  whereabouts  and  movements 
could  be  easily  seen  in  the  dark  room.  This  is  the  simplest  test 
of  all  and  I  therefore  place  it  first. 

I  said  before  that  the  cabinet  was  painted  black  on  the  in¬ 
side.  The  table  which  “  John”  moved  so  frequently  was  made 
of  plain  unpainted  pine  boards;  why  then  had  the  cabinet  to 
be  painted  and  painted  black  ?  The  answer  is  simple,  namely, 
to  render  the  sleeves  of  her  black  dress  unseen  when  she  thrusts 
her  arm  inside,  the  black  of  the  sleeves  harmonizing  and  melt¬ 
ing  into  the  black  of  the  cabinet  in  the  semi-darkness.  And 
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another  thing  is  explained  by  this  black  sleeve  and  black  back¬ 
ground,  namely,  that  it  isolates  her  band  for  the  sense  of  sight 
so  that  sitters,  seeing  a  pale  white  band  in  the  cabinet,  will 
exclaim: — -“ I  see  a  band,  unattached ;  just  a  band;  no  arm 
with  it,”  and  this  wonderful  “  materialized  ”  band  is  said  to  be 
a  “  spirit”  band;  “  John’s”  band! 

If  she  wears  a  white  dress  the  above  illusion  of  sight  cannot 
be  performed  without  instant  detection. 

2.  Another  simple  thing  would,  I  feel  sure,  put  “  John”  out 
of  business  and  that  is  to  place  the  medium  at  the  broad  side 
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Fig.  20. 

of  the  table  and  have  only  one  person  in  control  of  both  her 
bands  and  both  her  feet  at  one  and  the  same  time;  thus 
(see  Fig.  20). 

3.  Use  a  square  table,  each  side  of  which  is  at  least  three 
feet  in  length.  This  width  would  compel  the  “ controls”  to 
sit  so  far  apart  that  their  feet  could  not  be  pressed  simul¬ 
taneously  by  only  one  foot  of  the  medium;  and  make  her 
keep  her  hands  on  the  table  top  in  full  view. 

4.  Since  she  asks  to  be  tied,  tie  her  two  ankles  together 
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with  a  slack  of  only  four  or  five  inches — not  more — and  her 
two  wrists  together  with  a  similar  slack. 

5.  But  if  she  will  allow  none  of  these  test  conditions,  then 
I  would  advise  the  sitter  who  desires  to  verify  my  observations 
for  himself,  to  secure  the  place  of  left  “  control because  that 
is  the  most  active  side.  You  will  thus  have  more  numerous 
opportunities  of  detecting  these  various  movements  here  de¬ 
scribed. 

A  Final  Word. 

She  likes  to  be  complimented.  She  loves  flattery.  She  en¬ 
joys  being  told  what  a  “great”  woman  or  wonder  she  is. 
(In  this,  however,  she  is  not  unique!  There  are  others!)  I 
wish  to  sincerely  join  the  others  and  say  of  her,  she  is  great; 
great  in  her  sphere ;  great  in  her  specialty ;  great  in  the  effect 
she  has  produced  upon  some  of  the  flower  of  our  scientific 
minds — one  of  the  greatest  of  sight  jugglers  and  sense  mis- 
leaders  that  has  appeared  in  history.  Whatever  her  future 
may  be,  this  eminence  she  has  unquestionably  attained  now, 
and  the  future  historian  of  spiritism  will  be  obliged  to  give 
considerable  space  in  his  volume  to  the  life  and  exploits  of 
Eusapia  Palladino. 


VII. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIOLOGY. 

BY  A.  V.  HIESTER. 

Rousseau  stands  on  distinctively  modern  ground  when  he 
distinguishes  between  state  and  government ;  although  in  limit¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  administrative  functions  he  gives  to  the  word 
a  narrower  content  than  is  warranted  by  modern  usage.  Being 
merely  the  agent  of  the  state  in  executing  the  laws  and 
mediating  between  sovereign  and  subject,  the  government  can 
have  no  independent  authority.  Whatever  its  form  it  exercises 
its  powers  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  at  any  time  its  com¬ 
mission  may  be  revoked  or  amended  by  the  sovereign  from 
which  it  issued  in  the  first  place.  This  is  altogether  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  trend  of  modern  political  thinking,  and  in  clearly 
apprehending  the  distinction  between  state  and  government 
Rousseau  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  political  science. 
This  distinction  necessarily  exercised  a  controlling  influence 
on  Rousseau’s  theory  of  the  social  contract;  for  since  the 
government  merely  carries  out  what  the  sovereign  wills,  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  social  contract  as  understood  by  him  can 
be  only  between  sovereign  and  subject,  not  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  subject. 

The  principle  that  legislation  is  the  function  of  the  state, 
and  that  the  government  is  only  the  administrative  agent  of 
the  sovereign,  is  followed  by  Rousseau  to  its  remote  conse¬ 
quences.  To  preserve  to  the  state  its  legislative  functions  and 
prevent  their  usurpation  by  the  government — the  effect  of  such 
usurpation  being  to  dissolve  the  social  compact  and  restore  to 
the  people  their  natural  liberties — frequent  popular  assemblies 
embracing  the  entire  electorate  are  indispensable.  Every  such 
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assembly  must  decide  two  questions.  The  first  is  whether  the 
sovereign  desires  to  maintain  the  existing  form  of  government ; 
and  the  second,  whether  those  charged  with  the  government 
shall  be  continued  in  office.  This  gives  to  the  sovereign  a 
constant  and  absolute  control  over  both  the  form  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  government.  Furthermore  when  the  popular 
assembly  is  in  session,  the  executive  function  is  completely 
suspended  on  the  principle  that  where  the  represented  are  there 
can  be  no  representatives.  For  the  time  being  there  is  no 
government.  Its  powers  have  been  re-assumed  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  it  comes  into  existence  again  automatically  as  soon 
as  the  assembly  adjourns,  unless  a  new  government  has  been 
established  by  the  sovereign.  In  no  case,  whether  with  re¬ 
spect  to  form  or  personnel,  can  the  state  make  a  permanent 
engagement  with  the  government.  Nothing  is  permanently 
established,  not  even  the  social  compact,  for  the  popular  as¬ 
sembly  may,  if  it  so  desires,  dissolve  it  and  thereby  restore  to 
each  one  his  natural  liberty. 

This  is  a  unique  conception  of  government.  Hot  only  does 
it  greatly  narrow  the  province  of  government  as  compared  with 
modern  ideas,  but  it  takes  away  from  government  all  stability 
and  makes  it  the  creature  of  the  sovereign’s  momentary  whims. 
How  the  sovereign  is  not  the  same  as  the  government.  Their 
functions  are  altogether  distinct,  and  there  is  no  good  reason, 
therefore,  why  the  convocation  of  the  one  should  have  the  effect 
of  suspending  the  existence  of  the  other.  Then  there  is  the 
further  criticism  that  such  cessation  of  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  inevitably  endanger  public  order;  or,  as  Voltaire 
expressed  it,  “  an  assembly  of  the  people  would  be  a  solemn 
invitation  to  crime.” 

It  is  evident  of  course  that  Rousseau’s  scheme  of  making 
legislation  the  immediate  and  exclusive  function  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  can  be  realized,  if  realizable  at  all,  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  states.  His  conception  of  popular  assemblies  as 
organs  of  legislation  was  largely  derived  from  the  Roman 
Comitia  and  the  assemblies  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  But  the 
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particular  example  which  appears  to  have  influenced  his  polit¬ 
ical  thinking  most  was  his  own  Geneva  with  its  small  compact 
territory,  its  limited  population,  and  its  still  more  limited 
citizenship.  In  Geneva,  he  declared,  all  the  best  principles  of 
government  were  applied  because  it  was  small  and  had  no  need 
of  representatives  to  make  laws.  And  just  as  his  Genevan 
model  governed  his  political  thinking  at  every  step,  so  the  prac¬ 
tical  limitations  of  his  scheme  of  direct  legislation  by  the  whole 
people  convened  in  solemn  assembly  led  him  in  turn  to  locate 
his  ideal  state  in  a  small  community. 

Rousseau  has  much  to  say  of  the  disadvantages  of  large 
states.  Their  administration  is  not  only  difficult  and  costly, 
hut  ineffective  in  reforming  abuses  and  enforcing  laws.  They 
lack  the  bond  of  common  interests  and  a  common  origin.  They 
do  not  permit  their  members  to  know  one  another.  They  are 
apt  to  have  too  great  an  inequality  of  rank  and  wealth.  Of 
course  a  state  must  not  be  so  small  as  to  he  unable  to  attain 
economic  self-sufficiency  or  subsist  without  external  aid.  But 
beyond  the  point  where  a  certain  maximum  of  advantage  is  to 
he  had,  every  successive  increase  in  size  is  inevitably  accom¬ 
panied  by  constantly  increasing  disadvantages.  This  argu¬ 
ment  he  puts  at  one  place  in  mathematical  form.  In  a  state 
of  ten  thousand  persons,  he  says,  each  one  has  ten  times  as 
much  sovereign  power  as  in  a  state  of  one  hundred  thousand 
persons ;  so  that  as  the  state  is  enlarged  liberty  is  diminished. 
Liberty  is  here  confounded  with  sovereignty,  and  both  are 
erroneously  assumed  to  vary  in  inverse  ratio  with  population. 
But  the  main  objection  to  large  states,  according  to  Rousseau, 
is  that  the  making  of  laws,  the  essential  function  of  the  state, 
must  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  government.  It  is  true,  the 
sovereign  may  still  be  conceived  as  having  a  share  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  its  consent  being  regarded  as  given  through  silence  on 
the  principle  that  what  it  does  not  disallow  it  approves.  But 
this  must  he  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an  uncertain  and  attenu¬ 
ated  power,  and  the  only  safe  and  valid  method  of  legislation 
in  a  large  state  is  through  a  system  of  representation,  by  which 
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the  state  delegates  to  the  government  the  right  to  make  laws, 
and  by  which  all  legislative  acts  of  the  government  are  referred 
to  the  state  for  its  formal  approval.  Only  through  the  referen¬ 
dum  can  its  powers  of  legislation  be  preserved  to  the  sovereign ; 
without  it  the  people  must  inevitably  lose  their  sovereignty. 
But  a  representative  system,  however  necessary  in  large  states, 
is  repugnant  to  Rousseau’s  most  cherished  principles.  It  is  at 
best  only  an  indirect  way  of  making  laws,  and  it  violates  Rous¬ 
seau’s  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  inalienability  of  the  general 
will.  Power  may  be  alienated,  he  declares,  but  not  will.  The 
sovereign  cannot,  therefore,  make  over  its  sovereignty  to  the 
government.  Hor  can  the  government  by  any  act  of  its  own 
make  itself  the  representative  of  the  people,  except  through 
usurpation  which  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  social  compact. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  relation  between  state  and  gov¬ 
ernment  Rousseau  has  some  unique  observations  on  the  forms 
of  government.  He  lays  down  first  the  general  principle  that 
the  efficiency  of  government  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
number  of  persons  composing  it.  This  he  explains  in  the 
following  manner.  Each  member  of  the  government  has  three 
wills:  first,  that  which  belongs  to  him  as  subject;  secondly, 
that  which  he  has  as  part  of  the  sovereign;  and  thirdly,  that 
which  belongs  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  government.  Hence 
the  greater  the  number  of  persons  composing  the  governing 
body,  the  greater  the  conflict  of  wills  and  the  more  inefficient 
the  government.  According  to  this  principle  democracy  would 
be  the  least,  and  monarchy  the  most,  efficient  government. 

It  is  the  peculiar  danger  of  democratic  forms  of  government 
that  they  are  inherently  capricious  and  unstable,  and  that  they 
involve  the  constant  risk  of  civil  strife  and  the  need  of  con¬ 
tinual  vigilance.  The  experience  of  history  clearly  teaches, 
Rousseau  asserts,  that  no  government  is  so  much  subject  to 
civil  war  and  intestinal  agitations  as  a  democratic  or  popular 
government.  Other  considerations  point  in  the  same  direction 
and  militate  even  more  strongly  against  the  desirability,  not 
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to  say  the  possibility,  of  democratic  government.  An  entire 
people  cannot  remain  in  perpetual  session  to  manage  public 
affairs,  as  would  be  necessary  in  a  democratic  government.  A 
democratic  form  of  government  requires  furthermore  “  a  very 
small  state  where  the  citizens  can  conveniently  be  assembled 
and  where  each  can  easily  know  the  others.”  It  also  requires 
“  a  perfect  simplicity  of  manners  which  prevents  vast  numbers 
of  interests  and  stormy  discussions.”  Still  another  require¬ 
ment  is  “  a  great  deal  of  equality  as  to  rank  and  fortune  with¬ 
out  which  equality  cannot  subsist  in  the  rights  and  authority 
of  each.”  And  finally  a  democratic  form  of  government  is 
incompatible  with  luxury,  for  “  luxury  comes  from  riches  or 
makes  them  necessary;  it  corrupts  both  rich  and  poor,  on  one 
side  by  possession,  on  the  other  by  envy.”  All  this  presents  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities  and  conditions,  so  rare  indeed  as 
to  be  practically  unattainable.  Rousseau  concludes,  therefore, 
that  taking  men  as  they  are  they  cannot  be  governed  democrat¬ 
ically.  Democratic  government  must  remain  then  for  the 
human  race  a  pure  ideal.  It  would  be  possible  only  in  a  nation 
of  gods ;  for  a  nation  of  men  it  is  impracticable. 

Monarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  while  theoretically  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  government,  tends  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  It  has 
the  vigor  which  comes  from  unity,  but  its  great  disadvantage 
is  that  it  varies  with  the  character  of  a  single  person,  the  king, 
who  usually  aims  at  his  own,  and  not  the  common,  good.  It  is 
in  practice,  therefore,  arbitrary  and  corrupt  and  more  unstable 
even  than  democracy. 

There  remains  yet  aristocracy,  for  Rousseau  follows  the 
Aristotelian  classification.  But  aristocracy  may  take  any  one 
of  three  forms :  natural,  which  prevailed  in  early  times  and  is 
suitable  to  simple  peoples;  or  elective,  which  grew  up  when 
wealth  and  power  were  preferred  to  the  experience  of  age ;  or 
hereditary,  which  sprang  from  the  bequest  of  property  and  the 
foundation  of  patrician  families.  The  second  of  these  forms 
is  not  only  the  best  of  the  three,  in  Rousseau’s  judgment,  but 
it  is  on  the  whole  also  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government.  Its 
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peculiar  excellence  is  that  it  combines  the  elective  and  the 
aristocratic  principles.  The  advantages  of  aristocracy  are  that 
public  assemblies  are  more  conveniently  convoked  than  in  a 
democracy ;  that  it  is  better  qualified  than  a  democracy  to  con¬ 
duct  home  affairs  with  diligence  and  order  and  foreign  affairs 
with  dignity ;  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  being  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  inexperienced  many  by  the  wise  few;  that  it  is 
compatible  with  a  certain  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune ;  and 
finally  that  it  comports  with  the  principle  that  public  affairs 
should  be  entrusted  to  those  who  can  devote  their  whole  time 
to  them.  In  the  principle  of  election,  on  the  other  hand, 
Eousseau  has  a  supreme  faith  inasmuch  as  the  election  of 
magistrates  ensures  probity,  intelligence  and  other  guarantees 
of  wise  government. 

But  while  Eousseau  regards  an  elective  aristocracy  as  on  the 
whole  the  best  simple  form  of  government,  he  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  practice  governments  are  more  or  less  mixed,  and 
that  their  goodness  is  altogether  a  relative  thing.  **  Other 
things  equal/’  he  says,  “  that  government,  under  which,  with¬ 
out  outside  aid,  naturalization  or  colonies,  the  citizens  increase 
and  multiply  most,  is  the  best.” 

More  important,  however,  than  forms  of  government  and 
their  relation  to  the  state  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  state.  The  defining  of  this  relation  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  Eousseau  had  to  deal.  That  he 
failed  to  find  a  proper  balance  between  the  principle  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  the  principle  of  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  sovereign  is  no  disparagement  of  his  genius;  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  that  task  was  destined  to  be  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  instinct 
and  training  Eousseau  was  an  individualist  of  extreme  type. 
His  other  writings  are  evidence  of  this.  But  his  doctrine  of 
the  state  is  such  that  when  followed  to  its  logical  consequences 
it  becomes  a  doctrine  of  despotism.  For  this  feature  of  his 
system  he  is  largely  indebted  to  the  political  ideals  of  antiquity 
for  which  he  had  a  profound  admiration.  He  was  particularly 
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impressed  by  the  constitutions  of  Sparta  and  Rome  to  wbicb 
he  makes  frequent  and  favorable  reference.  The  dominant 
feature  of  both  polities  was  the  complete  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  state.  This  principle  is  clearly  reflected  in 
writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  which  Rousseau  borrowed 
many  of  the  doctrines  which  run  counter  to  his  individualistic 
instincts. 

Like  Locke,  Rosseau  starts  out  with  the  doctrine  that  a  man 
becomes  a  member  of  a  state  only  by  his  own  act.  Those  who 
do  not  enter  into  the  compact  are  simply  so  many  foreigners 
among  the  citizens.  But  the  failure  of  such  persons  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  state  must  not  be  construed  to  exempt  them 
from  the  operation  of  its  laws.  On  the  contrary,  the  mere  act 
of  residence  within  the  territory  of  a  state  morally  binds  a 
person  to  accept  its  laws,  unless,  indeed,  circumstances  detain 
him  against  his  will.  But  this  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
principle  of  obligation  based  on  consent  with  which  Rousseau 
starts  out.  For  there  are  in  every  state,  as  he  must  admit,  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  are  not  at  liberty  to  escape  from  a 
despotic  government  by  going  elsewhere ;  and  a  despotism  once 
established  might  equally  with  a  free  government  claim  to  rest 
on  free  consent. 

But  let  it  be  assumed  that  a  unanimous  consent  has  been 
given  to  the  compact,  and  that  all  persons  living  within  a  given 
territory  have  by  their  voluntary  act  identified  themselves 
with  the  state.  To  what  extent  is  the  principle  of  obligation 
based  on  consent  applicable  to  such  persons  after  the  state  has 
been  formally  established  by  contract?  Rousseau  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  at  one  place  that  not  only  must  the  state  be  established 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members,  but  that  the  consent 
of  every  member  of  the  state  to  a  particular  law  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  such  law  can  be  held  to  bind  him.  But  this  is 
clearly  an  untenable  position,  and  Rousseau  elsewhere  lays 
down  the  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  practicable,  view 
that  only  the  original  contract  requires  unanimity,  and  that  in 
all  other  cases  the  vote  of  the  majority  is  sufficient  to  bind. 
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This  raises  at  once  the  question  how  a  man  can  be  really  free 
when  bound  by  laws  to  which  he  has  not  consented.  Rousseau 
replies  that  while  the  sovereign’s  powers  are  necessarily  un¬ 
limited,  inasmuch  as  the  original  contract  is  entered  into  by 
and  between  the  whole  people — just  as  nature  gives  to  man 
absolute  power  over  his  members  so  the  social  compact  gives  to 
the  body  politic  absolute  power  over  its  members — such  polit¬ 
ical  absolutism  does  not  necessarily  suppress  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  either  individually  or  as  a  people.  That  the  collective 
liberty  is  not  suppressed  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  themselves  the  possessors  of  sovereignty.  Nor  is 
there  any  suppression  of  individual  liberty,  for  the  constant 
will  of  all  the  members  of  the  state  is  the  general  will.  But  on 
this  abstruse  point  Rousseau  must  speak  for  himself.  “  The 
citizen/7  he  says,  “  consents  to  all  the  laws,  even  to  those  which 
are  passed  in  spite  of  him,  and  even  to  those  which  punish  him 
when  he  dares  to  violate  any  of  them.  The  unvarying  will  of 
all  the  members  of  the  state  is  the  general  will ;  it  is  through 
that  that  they  are  citizens  and  free.  When  a  law  is  proposed 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  what  is  asked  of  them  is  not 
exactly  whether  they  approve  the  proposition  or  reject  it,  but 
whether  it  is  conformable  or  not  to  the  general  will,  which  is 
their  own ;  each  one  in  giving  his  vote  expresses  his  opinion 
thereupon ;  and  from  the  counting  of  the  votes  is  obtained  the 
declaration  of  the  general  will.  When,  therefore,  the  opinion 
opposed  to  my  own  prevails,  that  simply  shows  that  I  was  mis¬ 
taken,  and  that  what  I  considered  to  be  the  general  will  was 
not  so.  Had  my  private  opinion  prevailed,  I  should  have  done 
something  other  than  I  wished ;  and  in  that  case  I  should  not 
have  been  free.77 

This  is  arrant  sophistry  and  does  little  credit  to  Rousseau’s 
mental  integrity,  for  it  constantly  confounds  the  ideal  and  the 
real.  Rousseau’s  sovereign  power,  which  is  the  expression  of 
the  general  will,  and  which  “  imposes  no  useless  burdens,  in¬ 
jures  none  of  its  subjects,  and  always  aims  impartially  at  the 
common  good  without  prejudice  to  individual  interests,”  is  a 
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lofty  and  unattainable  ideal.  But  in  practice  tbis  general  will, 
which  is  supposed  by  Rousseau  to  consist  in  the  common  ele¬ 
ments  of  particular  wills,  is  only  the  sum  of  particular  wills, 
that  is  to  say,  the  will  of  the  majority;  although  Rousseau 
vainly  attempts  to  maintain  a  theoretical  distinction  between 
the  general  will  and  the  sum  of  particular  wills.  That  the 
general  will  is  in  the  final  analysis  no  more  than  the  will  of  the 
maj  ority  is  obvious  enough ;  for  the  general  will  is  neither  self- 
interpretative  nor  self-acting.  It  is  itself  a  mere  abstraction. 
Some  one  must  interpret  it,  and  the  only  body  to  which  its 
interpretation  can  be  entrusted  in  a  democracy  is  the  majority. 
But  the  maj  ority  can  do  no  more  than  signify  what  it  considers 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  will ;  which  is  nothing  more 
than  declaring  what  is  in  harmony  with  its  own  will.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  has  become  the 
source  of  all  authority,  and  Rousseau’s  sovereignty  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  will  has  been  reduced  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  majority  of 
particular  wills.  This  conclusion  while  logically  necessary  is 
also  justified  by  practical  considerations,  for  not  only  is  the 
majority  more  likely  than  the  minority  to  discern  and  choose 
the  common  good,  but  it  also  possesses  the  superior  force  so 
that  no  other  government  is  practicable. 

~Now  the  general  will,  according  to  Rousseau,  is  always  just 
and  always  desires  the  common  good,  for  the  sovereign  body 
can  no  more  have  interests  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  citizens 
composing  it  than  the  physical  body  can  wish  to  injure  its 
members  individually  or  collectively.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  majority  which  interprets  the  general  will  is  always 
just  and  right.  But  such  a  doctrine  finds  no  explicit  accep¬ 
tance  with  Rousseau,  although  he  exhibits  at  times  an  exalted 
faith  in  majorities.  At  other  times,  however,  his  reasoning 
clearly  implies  that  majorities  may  abuse  their  powers,  since 
they  are  not  always  wise  or  disinterested.  Unless  the  majority 
is  infallible  it  cannot  always  know  what  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  interest.  Rousseau  himself  refuses  to  recognize  in 
the  multitude  forethought  and  clearsightedness,  and  calls  it 
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“  a  blind  multitude  that  often  does  not  know  what  it  wants 
because  it  rarely  knows  what  is  good  for  it.”  And  if  it  does 
not  know  wThat  is  good  for  itself,  the  multitude  will  be  even  less 
likely  to  know  what  is  for  the  good  of  all.'  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  majority  is  not  disinterested  it  will  not  choose  the  general 
interest  even  when  it  knows  what  it  is.  There  can  be  no 
guarantees,  therefore,  that  the  majority  will  always  act  wisely, 
justly  and  disinterestedly. 

But  even  if  “  all  the  elements  of  the  general  will  were  always 
contained  in  the  majority,”  that  is  to  say,  if  the  majority 
always  possessed  sufficient  wisdom  and  virtue  to  discern  and 
choose  the  common  good,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  will,  that  is,  the  will  of  the  majority,  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  wills  of  particular  individuals.  Rousseau  himself  admits 
this  when  he  asserts  that  if  any  one  pursues  his  private  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  injury  of  the  state  he  must  be  constrained  by  the 
force  of  the  state  to  obey  the  general  will.  The  general  will,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  not  necessarily  a  unanimous  will.  It 
is  a  common  interest  rather  than  the  number  of  voices  which, 
according  to  Rousseau,  generalizes  the  will.  Particular  inter¬ 
ests  may,  therefore,  be  in  conflict  with  the  general  will,  as 
indeed  they  must  be  as  often  and  as  long  as  the  common  will 
is  not  the  will  of  all.  It  is  not  true  then  that  the  sovereign  can 
have  no  interests  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  citizens  compos¬ 
ing  it.  And  to  say  that  because  the  general  will  is  in  each 
citizen,  and  because  being  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  each 
must  always  desire  the  interest  of  all  in  preference  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  so  that  when  a  citizen  suffers  death  in  virtue 
of  a  law  enacted  by  the  people  he  is  really  consenting  to  his 
own  execution,  is  simply  nonsense.  The  argument  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  diluted  common  interest  which  is  in  each  one  may 
be  outweighed  by  his  keen  and  aggressive  self-interests.  It 
also  ignores  the  fact,  from  which  there  is  no  escaping  however 
much  it  may  be  glossed  over  by  subterfuge  and  sophistry,  that 
through  its  power  of  interpreting  the  general  will  the  maj  ority 
26 
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is  enabled  to  impose  its  own  will  on  tbe  minority,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  thus  obligated  to  something  to  which  they  have  not 
consented,  and  whose  liberty  is  thereby  transgressed  and  im¬ 
paired.  The  absolute  power  of  the  body  over  its  members  is 
not  in  the  body  politic,  as  it  is  in  the  physical  body,  consistent 
with  the  absolute  freedom  of  its  members.  To  argue  from  the 
one  to  the  other  is  fallacious.  Rousseau  appears  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  misled  by  his  biological  analogy,  and  does  not  see  the 
distinction  which  was  made  later  by  Spencer  when  he  sharply 
distinguished  between  a  discrete  and  a  concrete  organism. 

Rousseau  fails  completely,  therefore,  as  so  many  others  both 
before  and  since  his  time  have  failed,  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  individual  liberty  and  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  state.  By  instinct  and  training  an  individualist,  he  is 
like  Locke  keenly  concerned  to  guarantee  the  natural  liberty 
of  the  individual.  Like  Hobbes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  requires 
from  the  individual  the  total  alienation  of  himself  and  all  his 
natural  rights  in  return  for  civil  liberty,  the  essence  of  which 
is  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  individual  to  a  body  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  will  of  the  majority  and  enforced  by  the  power 
of  the  state.  But  the  combination  will  not  work  because  it 
rests  on  a  fundamental  contradiction.  Its  elements  are  in 
perpetual  conflict,  and  there  is  no  political  alchemy  by  which 
such  extreme  individualistic  instincts  and  sentiments  as  Rous¬ 
seau  possessed  can  be  fused  with  his  irrepressible  passion  for 
political  unity.  The  consequence  is  that  the  former  are  at 
every  turn  sacrificed  to  the  latter,  so  that  the  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  of  Rousseau’s  whole  system  is  towards  despotism.  That 
this  was  clearly  recognized  by  him  may  be  inferred  from  his 
efforts  to  except  natural  rights  from  the  state’s  control.  But 
he  can  find  no  fulcrum  for  his  restraining  lever.  His  feeble 
defenses  are  easily  swept  aside,  and  in  the  end  he  is  driven  by 
inexorable  logic  to  admit  that  the  sovereign  alone  must  judge 
what  rights  the  individual  should  be  permitted  to  retain. 
“  One  agrees,”  he  says,  “  that  all  that  each  man  alienates,  for 
the  social  compact,  of  his  power,  of  his  possessions,  of  his 
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liberty,  only  constitutes  that  part  the  use  of  which  is  important 
to  the  community ;  but  one  must  also  admit  that  the  sovereign 
is  judge  as  to  that  importance.”  But  if  it  is  the  province  of  the 
people,  that  is  of  the  majority,  to  decide  what  of  liberty  and 
fortune  it  is  proper  that  each  citizen  should  have,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  individual  liberty.  The  logical  consequence  of 
his  system  is  absolutism,  not  liberty;  and  the  chains  by  which 
man  is  now  everywhere  bound  would  continue  to  bind  him  in 
Rousseau’s  ideal  state. 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  liberty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  Rousseau’s  treatment  of  religion.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  status  of  religion  in  his  ideal  state  he  first  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  three  kinds  of  religion.  There  is  first  of 
all,  he  says,  the  religion  of  the  individual  man,  a  spiritual, 
internal,  personal  or  natural  religion,  true  theism  without 
temples,  rites  or  altars.  A  second  kind  of  religion  is  the 
religion  of  the  citizen,  external  and  national,  with  recognized 
rites  and  dogmas.  The  third  sort  is  the  religion  of  the  priests, 
which,  like  Roman  Christianity,  gives  men  two  sets  of  laws, 
two  chiefs,  two  countries,  and  subjects  them  to  contradictory 
duties.  This  type  of  religion  is  wholly  bad  from  the  state’s 
point  of  view.  The  first,  while  it  may  be  holy  and  sublime, 
is  necessarily  anti-social  and  unpatriotic,  for  it  “  detaches  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  from  all  earthly  things  and  renders  men 
patient  under  despotism.”  The  second  is  likewise  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  state  when  it  is  superstitious  and  promo¬ 
tive  of  international  strife.  But  it  may  also  be  highly  beneficial 
by  identifying  religion  with  patriotism  and  lawlessness  with 
impiety.  It  must  be  evident  from  all  this  that  the  state  has  a 
varying  duty  with  respect  to  religion.  The  working  principle 
which  Rousseau  lays  down  is  that  religion  can  have  no  recog¬ 
nized  place  in  the  economy  of  the  state  unless  it  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  importance,  since  under  the  terms  of  the 
social  compact  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  are  limited  to  such 
matters.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  a  man’s  religious  belief  has 
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no  bearing  on  moral  and  social  relations,  it  is  his  own  personal 
concern  and  the  state  may  not  interfere  with  it.  It  is  only 
when  religion  has  to  do  with  feelings  and  sentiments  that  con¬ 
dition  the  well-being  of  the  state,  that  it  can  become  a  public 
concern  and  an  object  of  state  regulation.  The  supreme  end 
of  the  state  are  its  own  security  and  welfare.  In  its  regula¬ 
tion  of  religion  it  must  go  as  far  as  these  ends  require  it  to  go, 
but  no  farther,  for  it  has  no  competence  in  another  world  and 
with  its  pains  and  penalties  it  can  have  no  concern.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  principle  then  the  state  must  prohibit  the 
third  kind  of  religion  described  by  Rousseau,  tolerate  the  first, 
at  least  generally,  and  require  the  second.  “  There  is,”  he 
says,  “  a  profession  of  faith  purely  civil  of  which  the  sovereign 
has  the  right  to  fix  the  articles,  not  precisely  as  religious  dog¬ 
mas,  but  as  sentiments  of  sociability,  without  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  either  a  good  citizen  or  a  faithful  subject.” 
What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  civil  faith  and  what  are  its 
articles  ?  Rousseau  replies :  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  divine 
being,  omnipotent,  intelligent,  beneficent  and  helpful;  belief 
in  a  future  life;  belief  in  the  happiness  of  the  just  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked;  and  finally  belief  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  social  contract  and  the  laws. 

Having  determined  these  “  sentiments  of  sociability,”  the 
state  must  proceed  to  impose  them  upon  all,  not  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  creed  but  purely  as  a  civil  faith.  As  an  individual,  it 
must  be  reiterated,  each  one  can  believe  what  he  pleases;  but 
as  a  citizen  he  must  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  whatever  the 
state  may  require  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  he 
shall  believe.  If  any  one  fails  to  accept  the  creed  thus  laid 
down  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  by  the  majority,  he  may  be  ban¬ 
ished  and  even  executed.  “  Without  being  able  to  believe  in 
these  dogmas,”  Rousseau  declares,  “  the  people  can  banish  from 
the  state  all  who  do  not  believe  in  them ;  it  can  banish  them,  not 
as  impious,  but  as  unsociable,  as  incapable  of  sincerely  loving 
law  and  justice,  of  being  willing  if  necessary  to  sacrifice  life 
to  duty.  And  if  any  man,  after  having  publicly  recognized 
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these  dogmas,  yet  lives  as  though  he  did  not  believe  in  them, 
let  him  be  punished  by  death;  he  has  committed  the  greatest 
of  crimes;  he  has  lied  to  the  law.” 

We  have  here  only  another  of  the  many  contradictions  in 
which  Rousseau  involved  himself  through  his  futile  endeavors 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  individual  wiihout  endangering 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  state.  He  would  prohibit  intoler¬ 
ance  in  the  interest  of  individual  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time 
banish  or  execute  all  who  failed  to  accept  such  speculative 
dogmas  as  he  believed  essential  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  state.  The  limitation  which  Rousseau  always  lugs  in, 
that  only  such  dogmas  of  religion  can  be  imposed  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  is  meaning¬ 
less.  For  the  state,  that  is,  the  majority,  must  of  necessity  be 
the  sole  judge  of  what  is  essential  to  the  common  good;  and  if 
it  can  go  so  far  in  determining  what  religious  opinions  may 
be  held  as  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  along  with  atheists  and 
agnostics,  it  can  go  farther  and  impose  any  others  it  may 
please,  so  long  as  it  chooses  to  regard  them  as  necessary  to  the 
common  good.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  restraining  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  Rousseau  has  once  more  followed  the 
old  beaten  path  which  he  has  traveled  so  often  before,  the  path 
which  begins  with  a  lofty  conception  of  the  worth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  ends  with  despotism. 

So  far  then  as  his  views  of  religion  are  concerned,  Rous¬ 
seau  must  be  voted  a  thoroughgoing  reactionary,  for  he  re¬ 
establishes  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  which,  according  to  Comte,  was  the  master  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  purpose  in  this,  though 
founded  in  error  and  productive  of  endless  contradiction,  is 
clear  enough.  It  was  his  belief  that  no  successful  state  had 
ever  been  established  apart  from  religion,  and  that  only  a  close 
alliance  between  religion  and  the  state  would  secure  that  degree 
of  unity  and  moral  well-being  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  state.  And  so  he  provided  in  his  ideal  state  a 
creed  that  should  include  only  the  theological  dogmas  most 
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widely  accepted  and  exclude  all  those  which  engendered  civil 
and  national  strife.  But  he  fails  to  see  in  all  this,  that  while 
an  intimate  connection  between  religion  and  the  state  might 
have  been  highly  useful  in  disciplining  barbarous  races,  it 
might  be  altogether  harmful  in  modern  states.  For  in  the 
latter,  not  only  does  the  development  of  a  social  conscience  ren¬ 
der  external  inducements  to  morality  constantly  less  necessary, 
but  such  external  sanctions  as  are  still  needed  are  now  far  bet¬ 
ter  provided  by  legislation  than  was  possible  in  primitive 
societies.  And  as  for  political  unity,  the  civilized  world  has 
long  known  that  a  common  religion  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of 
civil  and  national  solidarity. 

R-ousseau  was  wrong,  therefore,  in  his  belief  that  a  common 
religion,  determined  by  the  state  and  imposed  on  every  citizen, 
is  essential  to  the  security  and  well-being  of  a  civilized  state. 
And  in  crushing  the  individual  beneath  the  weight  of  the  mass 
in  the  domain  of  conscience,  where  if  anywhere  he  should  he 
referred  to  his  own  will,  Rousseau  not  only  turns  to  the  past 
rather  than  to  the  future  for  guidance,  but  he  suffers  in  com¬ 
parison  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  notably  the  catholic 
Montesquieu  and  the  liberal,  if  withal  skeptical,  Voltaire. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEO¬ 
LOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

A.  S.  WEBER. 

Recent  Contributions  to  Devotional  Literature. 

Books  designed  to  serve  men  in  the  culture  and  enriching  of 
their  inner  life  have  not  of  late  been  very  popular.  Explana¬ 
tions  of  this  are  easily  found.  Men  generally  seem  to  have 
but  little  time  and  less  inclination  for  devotional  reading. 
They  are  under  no  inward  constraint  to  use  helps  of  any  kind 
in  the  service  of  the  life  of  their  spiritual  being.  Secret  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  if  not  one  of  the  lost  arts  as  some  assert, 
has  come  to  be  for  many  a  matter  of  neglect  and  unconcern. 
Family  worship,  in  a  large  proportion  of  Christian  homes 
even,  is  at  best  a  brief  and  hurried  exercise.  The  private  de¬ 
votions  of  individuals,  if  maintained  at  all,  are  restricted  to 
several  minutes  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  circumstances  of  modern  life  are  in  a  measure  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  Never  has  there  been  an  age  whose  daily  activi¬ 
ties  and  high-pressure  exactions  entailed  such  incessant  wear 
and  tear  on  human  bodies  and  brains.  Amid  the  unceasing 
and  bewildering  whirl  of  the  world’s  work,  men  and  women 
and  children  find  themselves  almost  irresistably  occupied  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  The  necessary  engagements 
of  business  and  toil  claim  a  larger  proportion  of  time  than 
ever;  and  the  passion  for  diversion  and  amusement,  so  in¬ 
creasingly  characteristic  of  the  age,  seizes  eagerly  whatever 
hours  may  remain  unclaimed  by  life’s  graver  affairs.  And 
thus,  between  the  requirements  of  necessary  labor  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  frivolous  pleasure-seeking  on  the  other, 
leisure  opportunities  for  the  private  cultivation  of  the  soul’s 
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life  are  well-nigh  crushed  out.  When  there  is  so  little  time 
for  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  meditating  on  their  in¬ 
structions,  for  private  prayer  and  secret  fellowship  with  God, 
current  devotional  literature  can  hardly  he  expected  to  receive 
more  than  cursory  attention. 

It  would  he  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  however, 
to  suppose  that  what  has  been  said,  did  fully  account  for  men’s 
deplorable  neglect  of  private  prayer  and  their  indifference  to 
the  help  which  is  proffered  them  in  hooks  to  stimulate  and 
vitalize  personal  religion.  Hindrances,  other  than  those  of 
the  outwa^l  circumstances  of  our  times  and  far  more  difficult 
to  overcome,  stand  arrayed  against  the  continued  use  of  men’s 
earlier  means  and  methods  of  ministering  to  their  souls.  The 
value  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  the  minds  of  many,  rest  under 
suspicion,  and,  as  a  result,  the  spirit  which  once  delighted  in 
fellowshipping  with  God  through  hours  of  prayer  has  been 
deprived  of  both  incentive  and  motive  power.  These  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  devout  life  of  speculative  doubts  and  difficulties 
have  sprung  from  two  sources :  Some  have  been  suggested  by 
the  modern  recognition  and  emphasis  of  the  universal  and 
unvarying  reign  of  law  and  order  in  the  world.  Others  have 
arisen  from  certain  refined  theories  and  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  nature  which  make  the  morality  of  prayer,  in  the 
sense  of  petition  at  least,  questionable. 

Among  men  of  science  and  scientific  training,  doubts  of  the 
first  kind  are  found  to  prevail.  They  insist  that  experience 
establishes  with  certainty  the  movement  of  all  things  in  a  pre¬ 
ordained,  or  fully  regulated  way,  towards  an  inevitable  goal. 
Many  of  this  class  infer  from  this  the  impossibility  of  attach¬ 
ing  any  value  or  efficacy  to  prayer,  and  their  conviction  of  its 
uselessness  silences  the  voice  of  petition  in  them.  Intellectual 
and  moral  difficulties  of  the  second  kind  are  found  among  those 
of  subtle  philosophic  bent  and  religious  sensibility.  Often 
they  are  high-minded  and  saintly  men,  pure  in  life  and  noble 
in  character.  They  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
no  less  than  in  His  power.  Men’s  ignorance  and  folly  has  no 
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right,  they  argue,  to  attempt  to  guide  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  Him  who  makes  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of 
those  that  love  and  trust  Him.  Human  requests  for  this  or 
that  to  be  providentially  granted  or  changed,  they  reason,  be¬ 
trays  distrust  in  God ;  wdnlst  silent  submissiveness  to  Ilis 
revealed  will  and  the  gracious  orderings  of  His  wisdom  and 
love,  alone  discloses  the  confiding  trust  which  is  due  from  the 
child  on  earth  to  the  Father  in  heaven.  Hence  men  in  this 
class,  whilst  willing  to  pour  out  their  hearts  in  praise  to  God, 
are  like  those  of  the  first  constrained  by  an  “  inner  compul¬ 
sion’’  to  withhold  their  obedience  to  the  apostle’s  injunction 
to  “make  their  requests  known  to  God.”  On  God’s  part  there 
is  no  need  for  it ;  on  their  own  it  is  morally  forbidden. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  references 
to  this  attitude  of  doubt  concerning  prayer  as  it  obtains  to-day, 
to  attempt  what  is  believed  could  be  successfully  accomplished, 
namely,  the  showing  of  its  error  and  untenableness.  The  end 
aimed  at  in  pointing  out  the  fact  of  the  position  is  not  to 
controvert  its  soundness,  but  to  show  what  injury  is  wrought 
by  it  as  a  hindrance  to  personal  religious  devotion.  The  theo¬ 
retic  doubts  and  difficulties  underlying  it,  rest  not  on  experi¬ 
ence,  but  merely  on  the  mistaken  conclusions  of  speculative 
reasonings.  But  unquestionably  they  have  succeeded  in 
widely  disturbing  and  seriously  undermining  men’s  confidence 
in  the  value  and  legitimacy  of  prayer.  They  may  not  perhaps 
be  destructive  to  religion,  but  who  can  doubt  that  they  do  not 
bring  the  religion  of  those  who  entertain  them  into  a  decaying 
and  ineffective  condition  ?  They  do  this,  one  is  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  either  the  exhausting  pre¬ 
occupations  of  necessary  business  and  toil,  and  the  absorbing 
pagan  passion  for  worldly  amusement  above  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  day,  and  more  than  both  together.  The 
fact  is  that  were  it  not  for  existing  doubts  as  to  the  usefulness 
and  real  morality  of  prayer,  men  in  far  larger  numbers  would 
so  order  their  engagements  and  limit  their  quest  after  pleasure, 
as  to  leave  themselves  abundant  time  for  reading  ancient  and 
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modern  devotional  literature,  and  for  placing  themselves  con¬ 
stantly  into  immediate  contact  and  fellowship  with  the  Divine, 
the  possibility  of  which  is  assumed  in  and  justified  by  the  act 
of  Christian  prayer. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  the  interest  of  reviving  the  hal¬ 
lowing  habit  of  personal  prayer  by  attempting  a  reasoned  de¬ 
fense  of  the  assumption  and  justification  just  alluded  to.  Un¬ 
less  a  man  is  instinctively  moved  by  an  inner  impulse  and 
urgency  to  pray,  mere  argument  will  never  draw  him  near  to 
God  for  personal  communion  with  Him.  An  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  the  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  in  a  noteworthy  sermon 
on  the  subject  of  prayer  published  a  few  years  ago,  suggested 
that  “  after  all  there  is  but  one  attraction  to  prayer,  and  that 
is  example.”  The  sight  of  a  wise  and  strong  man  upon  his 
knees,  he  thinks,  awakens  desires  in  us  to  know  his  secret,  and 
may  in  the  end  draw  us  down  to  his  side — something  which 
it  is  beyond  the  province  of  even  the  most  learned  and  thought¬ 
ful  argument  of  wisest  men  to  accomplish.  One  of  the  blessed 
and  helpful  offices  of  the  written  Word  is  to  hold  up  before 
our  eyes  pictures  of  men  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  How  is 
it  possible  for  anyone  to  fasten  his  attention  upon  them  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  thrill  of  their  inspirational  and  attractive 
power?  To  those  which  allow  us  to  see  Jesus  in  communion 
with  the  Father  belongs  supreme  value  in  this  regard.  From 
all  these  scriptural  pictures,  whether  of  Patriarchs  or  Prophets, 
Apostles  or  Martyrs,  or  of  the  “  Strong  Son  of  God  ”  himself, 
there  is  addressed  to  us  “  the  upward  calling”  voice  of  the 
Most  High  summoning  us  to  bow  in  prayer  before  Him.  So 
vastly  greater  than  ourselves  in  character  and  service  were 
many  of  them,  that  it  surely  behooves  us  to  turn  for  our 
strength  and  uplift  to  the  Divine  source  from  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  theirs.  Were  they  men  like  us  ? — we  may  ask,  if  it  is 
allowable,  in  order  to  give  them  a  different  application,  to 
alter  somewhat  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  concluding 
lines  to  his  Sonnet  on  “  The  Better  Part  ” — 
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Were  they  men  like  us?  Ah!  let  us  try 
If  we  then,  too,  through  prayer  can  be 
Such  men  as  they! 

Appealing  influences,  similar  to  those  which  address  us 
again  and  again  from  the  biblical  records,  and  often  hardly 
less  forceful,  are  borne  in  upon  us  also  from  the  writings  of 
contemporary  men  of  prayer.  Several  impressive  illustrations 
of  this  have,  within  the  past  month,  been  met  with  by  this 
“  department  ”  of  the  Review — illustrations  which  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  foregoing  observations  and  which  are,  it  is  believed, 
worth  while  for  our  readers  to  know.  The  first  of  the  three 
volumes  alluded  to  is  a  beautiful,  fresh,  and  illuminating 
study  of  the  great  Christian  Hymn  which  has  endeared  the 
name  of  John  Henry  Rewman  among  the  unnumbered  multi¬ 
tudes  that  have  sung  and  that  are  singing  “  Lead  Kindly 
Light.”  1  One  risks  nothing  in  expressing  the  judgment  that 
those  reading  Doctor  Zelie’s  sympathetic  interpretation  of,  and 
his  tenderly  winsome  reflections  upon,  the  successive  phrases 
which  Kewman  has  woven  together  in  this  lovely  hymn  of 
prayer,  will  be  able  to  use  it  in  their  devotions  with  deepened 
appreciation  and  increased  delight.  His  literary  and  religious 
equipment  for  the  distinguished  service  he  has  rendered  the 
Christian  public  in  this  little  book,  is  in  evidence  on  every 
page.  The  simple,  attractive,  and  finished  style  in  which  he 
writes,  bears  the  marks  of  competent  scholarly  attainments 
and  of  unusual  forcefulness  in  self-expression.  The  latter 
reveals  his  thorough  knowledge  of  and  deep  sympathy  with 
fellowmen  in  their  distress  and  gloom,  their  perplexity  and 
sorrow;  it  shows  also  his  unsurpassed  power  of  phrasing 
felicitously  and  appropriately  his  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  such  into  the  way  of  truth  and  into  the  possession  of  com¬ 
fort  and  peace. 

These  characteristics,  however,  are  all  of  an  importance  that 

1  Lead  Kindly  Light,  Intimations  From  Cardinal  Newman’s  Hymn,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Sheridan  Zelie,  cloth,  112  pp.,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
New  York. 
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is  subordinate  to  tbe  author’s  humble  and  devout  faith  in  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  unshaken 
belief,  which  he  shares  with  Newman,  in  the  value  and  legiti¬ 
macy  of  prayer.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  light  which 
streams  down  upon  men  from  God  through  His  incarnate  Son 
is  “ kindly”  in  both  that  for  which  it  is  intended  and  that 
which  it  accomplishes.  The  light  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  in 
prayer  men  may  avail  themselves,  illumines  the  mind,  warms 
the  heart,  and  cheers  the  soul,  amid  the  deepest  and  most  for¬ 
bidding  “  gloom  ”  that  may  fall  upon  one’s  pathway  in  life. 
Whilst  not  affording  one  a  vision  of  “  the  distant  scene,”  the 
“  Kindly  Light  ”  points  out  the  direction  and  the  place  in 
life’s  journey  where  the  next  step  may  be  safely  planted,  and 
once  this  is  realized  it  becomes  easy  to  say  “  one  step  enough 
for  me.”  And  in  the  genial  light  of  the  heartening  experience 
that  “  the  kindly  Light  has  no  kindlier  leading  than  that  which 
leads  us  into  taking  contentedly  one  step  more  as  long  as  we 
live,”  we  learn  two  things  more — to  confess,  with  regret  for 
the  past,  that  we  were  “  not  ever  thus,”  and  to  express,  with 
hopefulness  and  joy,  our  purpose  to  follow  the  Master’s  lead¬ 
ing  in  unmurmuring  confidence, 

“  O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone.” 

To  this  devout  and  prayerful  submissiveness  to  the  Divine 
will,  this  joyful  trust  in  the  coming  of  an  all-glorious  day  of 
immortality,  the  religious  attitude  of  both  Newman  and  his 
interpreter  is  potent  enough  to  draw  all  who  can  be  made  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  value  and  wisdom  of  their  inspiring 
example.  And  the  impressiveness  of  their  spiritual  example 
will  gain  added  force,  one  is  glad  to  believe,  for  everyone  that 
will  thoughtfully  read  and  meditate  on  Cardinal  Newman’s 
prayer,  in  the  light  of  the  “  Intimations  ”  from  it  as  set  forth 
by  Doctor  Zelie  in  the  interesting  refreshing  chapters  of  his 
book. 
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Our  second  volume,2  widely  different  from  the  first  in  some 
respects,  carries  the  same  lofty  and  influential  devotional  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  found  in  the  one  just  considered.  Coming,  as  it 
does,  from  one  whose  religious  life  was  attuned  to  the  saintliest 
Christian  key,  and  whose  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
spiritual  devotion  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  this 
generation,  it  goes  without  saying  that  these  “  meditations  and 
prayers  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,”  as  the  subtitle  to  the 
book  describes  its  contents,  possess  an  extraordinary  wealth 
religiously  suggestive  and  invigorating.  “  In  his  lifetime,” 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  has  written  since  his  death,  “  Prin¬ 
cipal  Dods  did  more  than  most  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the 
Christian  Church,”  and  his  voice  as  it  speaks  to  us  in  these 
meditations  and  prayers,  makes  it  easy  to  understand  why 
this  should  have  been  so.  They  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  sin¬ 
cere  and  simple  Christ-like  trust  in  our  Father-God.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  others  that  were  his  contemporaries,  he 
entertained  no  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  significance  of 
prayer.  He  prayed  unhesitatingly  and  in  childlike  simplicity 
of  confidence  for  the  Father’s  guiding  Spirit  and  enriching 
grace  to  be  bestowed  on  himself  and  on  the  Church.  And  he 
did  this,  conscious  of  every  argument  that  Science  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  over-refined  conception  of  the  Divine  char¬ 
acter  on  the  other  could  urge  against  it.  In  fact,  he  was  one 
of  those  heroic  and  pious  souls  who  had  honestly  faced  reli¬ 
gious  doubts  and  slain  them,  and  who  stands  therefore  trium¬ 
phantly  victorious  on  the  battle-field  where  others  are  still 
struggling  with  similar  enemies  to  their  faith  and  devotion. 
Hence  the  distinct  value  of  his  example. 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  these  prayers  of  Doctor 
Dods  is  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  invariably  addressed  to 
God  as  Father.  In  this  they  are  patterned  after  the  example 
of  Him  in  whose  school  he  was  a  life-long  and  docile  pupil. 
Only  in  two  or  three  instances  is  Christ  Jesus  directly  appealed 

2  Footsteps  In  The  Path  Of  Life ,  by  the  late  Principal  Marcus  Dods, 
D.D.,  cloth,  215  pp.,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London  and  New  York. 
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to  by  him.  Were  it  not  for  these  exceptions,  one  should  like 
to  inquire  whether  Dr.  Dods  embraced  the  views  of  the  Ritsch- 
lian  Christology  which  when  they  were  first  promulgated 
evoked  such  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  which  ever  since  have 
been  the  subject  of  intense  controversy.  Those  objections  are 
not  directed,  those  acquainted  with  the  present-day  theological 
situation  of  course  know,  against  the  methodical  or  historical 
treatment  of  the  Christological  problem  by  Ritschl  and  his 
school,  nor  to  their  denial  of  the  personal  preexistence  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  was  rather  the  denial  of  immediate  personal 
access  to  Christ,  the  exalted  Lord,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
predicate  of  God-hood  to  the  earthly  historical  life  and  work 
of  Christ  that  aroused  the  most  energetic  protest.  In  Ritschl’s 
own  words,  “  Christ  both  as  preexistent  and  as  exalted  is 
hidden  from  our  eyes,  and  there  can  be  no  talk  of  communion 
with  Him.”  A  view  like  this  precludes  the  possibility  of 
prayer  addressed  to  Him,  and  restricts  the  address  to  the 
Father  as  we  find  it  to  be  the  case  almost  always  in  the  book 
before  us.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  matters  not  whether  the  facts  stated  are  due  to  Ritschlian 
influence  or  whether  they  are  not.  In  either  case  Marcus  Dod’s 
example  as  a  man  of  prayer  stands,  and  appeals  mightily  to 
those  that  know  him  as  having  been  not  simply  a  great  scholar 
and  powerful  preacher,  but  a  devout  and  godly  man. 

The  third  book,3  worthy  of  our  attention  in  this  connection, 
contains  prayers  publicly  uttered  in  the  course  of  regular  pul¬ 
pit  ministrations  by  one  who  has  just  recently  been  translated 
from  earth  to  the  Church  of  the  first-born  on  high.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Maclaren,  whose  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century 
was  of  a  singularly  high  and  fruitful  type,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  greatest  preacher  in  England  since  Charles  Spur¬ 
geon.  Like  the  latter,  Maclaren  was  naturally  endowed  with 
stupendous  energies  and  capacities  for  work,  and  like  him  he 
also  concentrated  them  upon  one  thing — his  office  as  a  preacher 

3  Pulpit  Prayers ,  by  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  cloth, 
316  pp.,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London  and  New  York. 
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of  the  Gospel.  With  unflagging  industry  and  by  sustained 
mental  application  he  accomplished,  both  as  regards  their  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  amazing  results.  These  results  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  place  for  the  preacher’s  personal  use  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  min¬ 
istering,  and  were  therefore  of  a  homiletical,  and  generally 
expository  character.  And  in  this  form  the  fruitage  of  his 
life’s  work  appears  in  his  voluminous  published  writings, 
through  which  his  name  has  become  known  and  his  influence 
extended  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  Maclaren  was  theologically  less  of  a  “  conservative  ” 
than  has  sometimes  been  inferred  from  the  silence  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  progress  of 
modern  thought.  The  discussion  of  these  questions  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  to  his  mind,  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  pulpit’s 
functions.  At  the  end  of  his  career,  as  to  one  practical  issue 
he  placed  himself  distinctly  on  the  side  of  radical  leaders  in 
thought.  By  his  own  direction  his  body  was  ordered  to  be 
cremated,  an  act  which  one  religious  journal  calls  his  u  last 
comment  ”  on  the  text :  “  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest 
not  the  body  that  shall  be.”  His  aims  as  a  preacher  were  reli¬ 
gious  rather  than  theological.  In  discharging  the  high  duties 
of  his  sacred  office,  although  he  was  personally  well  informed 
on  current  theological  situations,  he  found  it  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  controverted  scientific  and  speculative  hypotheses 
and  contentions.  He  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  God 
— a  theme  sufficiently  ample  and  inspiring  to  command  his 
absorbed  attention  and  to  engage  continuously  his  best  powers. 
His  object — an  object  transcendently  important  for  all  preach¬ 
ers  to  recognize  and  faithfully  to  follow — was  to  quicken  faith, 
to  nourish  the  life  of  the  spirit,  to  inspire  reverent  and  obedi¬ 
ent  devotion,  to  deliver  men  from  error  and  sin,  to  help  men 
to  appreciate  spiritual  values  in  the  light  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  thus  to  move  them  to  set  their  affection  upon  things  which 
are  above,  that  is,  upon  things  that  are  essential,  not  merely 
incidental,  to  human  life  and  character.  And  so,  he  preached 
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with  evangelical  fervor,  his  mind  convinced  of  and  filled  with 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  his  heart  warm  and  tender  with 
love  for  the  Saviour,  his  whole  being  aflame  with  zeal  to  glorify 
God  in  bringing  those  for  whom  Christ  died  into  a  reconciled 
relation  with  the  eternal  Father. 

Back  of  this  great  zeal  and  extraordinary  power  of  Dr. 
Maclaren’s  preaching,  lay  his  life-long  habit  of  constant  and 
often  long-continued  seasons  of  personal  communion  with  God 
in  secret  prayer.  “For  hours  and  hours,  before  every  sermon 
that  he  preached,”  one  of  his  most  intimate  ministerial  asso¬ 
ciates  recently  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer,  “  Maclaren 
was  in  his  closet  alone  with  God.  The  door  was  shut,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  see  him,  nothing  was  permitted  to  interrupt 
his  devotions,  and  invigorated  and  sustained  by  such  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God,  the  preacher  brought  his  message  warm  and 
fresh  to  his  congregation.”  The  sermons  he  preached  after 
such  hours  of  private  devotion  and  after  leading  his  people 
in  public  prayer,  one  can  easily  understand,  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  good  ground  of  hearts  melted  and  mellowed  for 
according  them  a  proper  reception.  And  were  the  facts  fully 
known,  the  success  achieved  by  this  man  of  God  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  ascribed  less  to  the  sermons  he  preached  than  to  the 
prayers  he  offered.  The  latter  presupposed  and  made  men 
conscious  of  a  spiritual  universe  and  of  their  fellowship  with 
it,  and  of  their  immediate  contact  with  a  supreme  and  holy 
Personality.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the  prayers  addressed  in 
such  an  atmosphere  to  God,  must  have  accomplished  more  for 
the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  assembled  worshippers,  than  was 
effected  by  the  sermons  the  preacher  addressed  to  men  ?  Pray¬ 
ers  like  these  in  our  book,  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  reporter 
without  the  knowledge  of  Doctor  Maclaren,  one  who  now  reads 
them  even  in  cold  print  must  acknowledge,  are  a  spiritual 
force  mighty  to  affect  individual  souls,  great  congregations, 
and  world-wide  movements.  They  demand  as  their  condition, 
the  leadership  of  a  true,  sincere,  and  Christ-like  life  like  that 
of  the  late  Manchester  preacher,  whose  example  exhibits  and 
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draws  men  to  the  one  source  of  human  strength  and  abiding 
joy.  They  create  the  atmosphere  which  makes  men’s  heaven 
here,  and  prepares  them  for  all  the  heavens  that  are  beyond. 

Present-Day  Prophets  of  the  Living  God. 

“  Revelation,”  according  to  Lessing's  view,  “  is  education 
coming  to  the  human  race.”  If  God  is  recognized  as  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  truth,  and  revelation,  therefore,  as  the  unveiling 
deed  of  God,  the  statement  may  be  accepted.  If,  underlying 
it,  there  is  the  thought  that  truth  has  no  Divine  source,  but 
is  the  discovery  of  man’s  work  alone,  then  the  statement  is 
fallacious  and  promptly  to  be  rejected.  For  ourselves,  we 
feel  obliged  and  content  to  hold  that  there  is  an  infinite  truth 
beyond  finite  man;  that,  as  of  old,  so  in  the  progress  of  the 
ages,  truth  “  in  diverse  portions  and  in  diverse  manners  ”  is 
communicated  to  man  by  Him  in  whom  truth  eternally  re¬ 
sides  ;  and  that  this  unveiling  of  it  which  we  call  revelation 
is  made  by  God  through  men,  unceasingly  and  increasingly, 
in  the  successive  stages  of  human  development.  One  is  often 
filled  with  sadness  and  distress  in  observing  how  slow  is  one's 
own  personal  progress  in  coming  to  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  how  slowly  the  race  is  advancing  in  this  regard. 
But  the  conviction  that  there  is  progress  in  human  knowledge, 
the  discovery  that  we  are  developing  more  and  more  into  union 
with  the  God  of  all  truth — brings  us  not  simply  reassurance 
and  power  to  endure  with  patience  the  slowness  of  advance; 
it  drowns  it  in  hopefulness  and  joy. 

At  certain  times,  in  national  or  world-history,  when  God 
sees  that  this  or  that  portion  of  the  race  has  developed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  Him  to  make  and  men  to  receive  new  revela¬ 
tions,  He  sends  new  souls  into  the  world  charged  with  power 
to  accomplish  work  vast  in  dimensions  and  far-reaching  in 
importance.  We  call  such  God-sent  persons  men  of  genius. 
They  give  a  new  start,  perhaps  a  new  direction  also,  to  the 
course  of  human  thought  and  the  events  of  human  life.  Their 
coming  is  constantly  occurring,  and  occurring  in  every  field 
27 
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of  human  endeavor  towards  the  truth.  It  requires  no  pro¬ 
found  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  history  to  see  that  such 
men  appear  in  civil  government,  in  science  and  art,  in  philos¬ 
ophy  and  literature,  in  morals  and  religion.  They  appear 
often  most  unexpectedly,  from  forebears  that  gave  no  promise 
of  their  greatness;  but  Divinely  endowed,  they  are  equipped 
for  their  appointed  service  in  the  doing  of  which  they  reveal 
God.  They  gather  up  into  themselves  all  the  scattered  forms 
and  shreds  of  truth  which  before  their  time  had  been  but 
dimly  grasped  and  understood,  they  lift  them  out  of  their  un¬ 
essential  entanglements,  they  send  them  forth  to  awaken  and 
enkindle  new  conceptions,  and  under  a  fresh  and  vital  im¬ 
pulse  set  movements  of  thought  and  activity  afoot  on  a  new 
and  higher  career.  And  while  thus  embodying  the  truth  of 
the  past,  and  reviving  the  present,  they  open  at  the  same  time 
vistas,  also,  into  the  future.  They  unfold  the  possibilities  of 
the  coming  age,  they  become  predictive  in  what  they  say  and 
do,  they  unveil  the  purposes  of  God  and  reveal  God  Himself. 

When  men  of  genius,  filled  with  a  moral  and  spiritual  en¬ 
thusiasm,  with  a  passion  for  truth  in  its  highest  form,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  religious  realm,  they  are  called  proph¬ 
ets.  They  are  men  who  speak  for  God  and  of  God.  They 
regard  it  to  be  their  mission  to  reveal  more  fully  the  nature 
and  character  of  God,  and  to  win  men  into  fellowship  with 
Him  by  disclosing  the  religious  ideals  and  the  spiritual  stand¬ 
ards  which  God  desires  His  intelligent  creatures  to  aim  after 
and  realize.  On  account  of  the  very  nature  of  their  appointed 
work  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  they  persist  in  pursuing 
it,  they  are  often  misunderstood  and  unappreciated  by  their 
contemporaries.  Hot  infrequently  they  are  despised  as  here¬ 
tics,  and  their  message  scorned  and  rejected  as  untrustworthy. 
Because  they  take  up  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  past  and  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  restating  and  reclothing  them,  because 
they  bring  together  the  floating  and  unorganized  religious  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  present  and  put  them  in  thought-forms  that 
can  command  the  conscience  of  their  day  and  serve  its  practi- 
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cal  ends,  and  because  they  set  forth  new  views  of  God  and 
man  and  their  relations,  or  draw  new  inferences  from  those 
relations,  they  are  not  seldom  suspected  as  enemies  of  the 
faith  and  quietly  frowned  on,  if  not  publicly  censured  and 
ecclesiastically  disciplined.  How  lengthy  the  list  which  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  such  Prophets  of  the  living  God  who  while 
living  suffered  persecution,  and  who  died  unrecognized  by 
their  own  age!  Huss  and  Savonarola,  Luther  and  Knox,  Wes¬ 
ley  and  Robertson,  Maurice  and  Bushnell,  Robertson  Smith 
and  a  host  of  others,  perhaps  not  equally  prominent,  but  hardly 
less  worthy  of  the  prophetic  office,  belong  to  this  illustrious 
catalogue  of  God-sent  servants.  Time,  the  faithful  old  Justice, 
has  vindicated  their  loyalty  to  the  truth,  and  with  practical 
unanimity  they  are  to-day  honored  and  their  services  ap¬ 
plauded  throughout  Christendom.  They  were  revealers  of 
God ;  their  words,  their  deeds,  their  characters,  were  an  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  Divine. 

How,  when  it  is  recognized  that,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  Christianity  has,  with  all  the  prolific  power  that  belongs 
to  a  vital  root,  taken  new  forms  in  the  minds  of  men — forms 
that  were  first  conceived  by  individuals  of  genius  and  by  them 
conveyed  to  others — who  will  forbid  us  to  look  for  similar  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  rendered  to  the  present  age  by  divinely-sent  and 
God-inspired  characters.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  hear 
the  years  in  which  we  are  living  described  as  years  of  transi¬ 
tion  in  religion  and  theology.  Christian  ideas  and  their  forms, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged,  have  in  many  instances  been 
torn  from  their  traditional  moorings  and  are  rapidly  moving 
forward.  Religion  and  the  science  of  religion  are  in  a  dis¬ 
turbed  condition.  Ho  one  believes  that  they  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  left  in  this  chaotic  state.  All  thoughtful  men  are  long¬ 
ing  for  them  to  be  brought  into  a  clear  and  more  satisfying 
shape.  And  at  any  moment,  on  the  lips  of  some  man  of  ex- 
traodinary  intellectual  and  spiritual  genius,  some  true  reli¬ 
gious  prophet,  the  situation  may  come  to  know  itself,  to  know 
its  aims,  to  know  the  age,  to  appreciate  its  needs,  and  under 
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his  preeminently  able  leadership  run  swiftly  forward  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  is  required  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  which  are 
to-day  perplexing  human  thought  and  life. 

The  desirability  and  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  such 
a  God-sent  leader,  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful  men  would 
doubtless  he  promptly  ready  to  accept.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  an  equally  large  proportion  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  respond  with  a  like  promptness  to  his  leadership, 
were  they  to  discover  that  he  had  broken  with  the  doctrinal 
standards,  say  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  with  the  creedal 
formularies  adopted  by  the  majority  votes  of  ecumenical  coun¬ 
cils  in  the  earlier  centuries.  But  does  not  every  indication  of 
the  present  day  point  towards  this  as  the  attitude  that  must, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  expected  to  characterize  the 
life  of  the  longed-for  leader  ?  The  progress  religious  and  doc¬ 
trinal  thought  has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  must  be 
recognized.  On  all  sides,  in  most  unexpected  places,  the 
changed  conditions  of  doctrinal  conception  and  religious  be¬ 
lief  stare  men  in  the  face.  To  shut  one’s  eyes  avails  nothing 
to  alter  the  fact.  Even  blind  men,  walking  across  a  plowed 
field,  must  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  it  lying  fallow.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  situation,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  views  of  those  “  minor  prophets  ”  of  our  time 
who  may  be  regarded  as  heralding  the  coming  of  the  greater 
one  whom  the  age  is  awaiting.  They  are  his  forerunners,  the 
path-breakers  of  his  way,  and,  in  practically  every  important 
instance,  they  face  the  future  and  not  the  past.  Their  theo¬ 
logical  views  by  many  are  held  under  suspicion,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  or  less  radically  in  advance  of  those  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  periods  of  religious  history  which 
they  regard  as  superseded  by  our  own.  Several  recently  pub¬ 
lished  books,  three  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  notice  in  this 
connection,  are  written  by  such  present-day  minor  prophets  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  examination  of  them  by  anyone  should 
serve  to  make  plain  the  necessary  and  irresistible  trend  of 
thought  and  life  in  this  age.  It  has  absorbed  the  past  and 
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conserves  its  essential  truths,  it  has  re-created  the  present  and 
lays  stress  upon  long-neglected  verities  of  the  faith,  and  it 
prophesies  the  future  in  which,  not  only  God  shall  come  to 
His  own,  but  man,  also,  for  his  blessedness  shall  realize  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  of  His  Christ. 

One4  of  these  books  has  for  its  author  the  professor  of  his¬ 
torical  and  comparative  theology  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Shailer  Mathews.  He  is  a  theologian  whose  doctrinal 
soundness  has  not  in  all  places  remained  unchallenged,  and 
whose  supposed  “  destructive  ”  tendencies  and  criticisms  of  the 
Church  and  its  traditional  views,  as  gathered  from  his  previous 
writings,  have  been  vigorously  assailed.  Meanwhile,  however, 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  office,  he  has  pressed  quietly 
on  in  his  quest  after  truth,  announcing  what  he  found  and  com¬ 
mending  it  to  the  test  of  others,  without  ever  allowing  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  controversy  with  those  who  could  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  him.  The  result  of  his  continued  inquiry  appears 
in  the  present  volume,  in  which  he  has  greatly  surpassed  him¬ 
self  in  his  earlier  publications,  and  surpassed  most  others  en¬ 
gaged  with  him  in  cultivating  the  same  field.  It  is,  one  be¬ 
lieves,  a  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  that 
has  uncommon  importance  and  permanent  value.  The  per¬ 
fectly  simple  style  in  which  the  author  writes,  the  unusual 
clearness  of  his  language  even  when  handling  profound  topics, 
the  massiveness  of  the  learning  he  lays  under  tribute,  the 
“  sweet  reasonableness  ”  of  his  contentions  and  conclusions — 
these  unite  in  winning  from  his  readers  an  absorbed  attention 
and  a  cordial  approbation.  One  receives  the  impression  that 
the  voice  heard  in  these  pages  rings  true,  that  it  speaks  with 
the  accent  of  unreserved  conviction,  and  that  it  carries  au¬ 
thority  before  which  one  may  justly  bow.  Dr.  Mathews,  it 
is  evident,  has  fought  his  way  through  many  of  the  dark  per¬ 
plexities  that  have  been  raised  by  modem  scientific,  historic, 

4  The  Gospel  and  the  Modern  Man,  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  cloth, 
330  pp.,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1910. 
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philosophic,  and  critical  studies,  and,  with  a  personal  certitude 
as  regards  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  that  is  at  once  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  refreshing,  he  invites  those  accompanying  him  through 
these  chapters  to  share  with  him  the  tranquillity  and  joy  of 
his  achievement. 

To  establish  this  seemingly  extravagant  estimate  of  “  The 
Gospel  and  the  Modern  Man/’  would  he  an  easy  task  were  there 
room  to  examine  in  detail  the  contents  of  the  volume.  But 
that  is  now  impossible.  We  can  only  undertake,  by  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  to  show  the  prophet-like  vision  and  Christian  loyalty  of 
the  author’s  position,  in  the  hope  that  these  may  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  great  value  of  the  hook,  and  induce  all  our  Review 
readers  to  purchase  it  and  profit  by  its  study. 

The  treatise  opens  by  asking  two  questions :  “Is  the  Gospel 
of  the  New  Testament  to  he  ‘  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ’ 
for  the  modern  man  ?  ”  “  Or  must  it  he  replaced  by  a  phi¬ 

losophy  of  religious  values  that  reduces  the  historical  Jesus  to 
a  creature  of  the  unwarranted  faith  of  Galilean  fishermen,  and 
change  the  Church  into  a  polite  audience  listening  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  social  reform  ?  ”  The  outcome  of  the  examination  of 
the  intellectual  and  religious  situation  now  existing  is  that 
an  affirmative  answer  must  he  emphatically  given  to  the  first, 
and  an  unequivocal  negative  answer  to  the  second,  of  these 
questions.  “  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  an 
attempt  to  make  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  the  inspiration 
for  God-like  living  and  the  basis  of  an  assurance  of  Divine 
forgiveness.”  This  attempt  has  been  justified  in  the  past;  it 
can  be  successfully  maintained  now.  To  accomplish  this  stress 
must  be  laid  on  the  Gospel,  not  on  philosophy  or  theology. 
“  The  Gospel  of  a  way  of  salvation,  revealed  by  a  real  Jesus, 
has  been  the  perennial  source  of  constructive  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  ”  through  the  centuries,  and  is  the  source  of  such  an 
experience  today.  “  Philosophies  have  meantime  come  and 
gone,  and  theologies  have  been  supplanted  by  newer  doctrines.” 
“  Although  ecumenical  theology  is  derived  from  scriptural 
teachings,  it  need  only  be  read  in  the  creeds  of  Constantinople 
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and  Chalcedon,  to  be  recognized  as  something  different  from 
the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament.  In  our  inherited  corpus 
of  doctrine  we  can  see  the  survivals  of  Greek  philosophy, 
Roman  distrust  of  logical  thoroughness,  the  rites  and  mysteries 
of  an  orientalized  Graeco-Roman  world,  mediaeval  politics,  and 
even  the  traces  of  Indian  theosophy  and  asceticism.”  Such  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  doctrinal  statement  does  not  embody  the 
substance  of  a  truly  spiritual  Christianity.  “  The  great  de¬ 
mand  today  is  not  for  a  manipulation  of  our  inherited  theology 
into  some  form  more  acceptable  to  our  modern  ways  of  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  rather  for  a  frank  disregard  of  inherited  dogma  ex¬ 
cept  by  way  of  historical  evaluation,  and  a  return  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  Gospel  itself.”  “  Inherited  orthodoxy  is  so  colored  by  out¬ 
grown  philosophies,  pre-scientific  conceptions,  out-grown  polit¬ 
ical  ideals  and  prejudices,  as  to  be  unusable  by  many  an  earnest 
man  and  woman.  To  remodel  the  old  house  is  more  expensive 
than  to  tear  it  down  and  use  such  materials  of  it  as  are  sound 
in  erecting  a  new  building.” 

When  Professor  Mathews  comes  to  answer  the  inquiry,, 
What  then  is  the  Gospel  which  the  evangelical  thought  of  to¬ 
day  should  bring  to  our  modern  world  to  supply  its  needs  ? 
he  points  us  to  the  original  Gospel  of  Jesus,  which  was  the 
product  of  his  own  life-process,  the  self-revelation  of  its  author. 
“  Pour  joyous  truths,”  he  tells  us,  “  combined  to  make  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  Jesus  delivered.  (1)  God  can  be  trusted  as  Father 
to  save  His  children  from  Satan,  sin  and  death.  (2)  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  a  certain  and  supreme  good  for  those  who 
seek  forgiveness  of  the  Father.  (3)  Eternal  life  is  a  life  of 
love,  in  quality  like  that  of  God.  And  (4)  this  Divine  life  is 
revealed  in  Jesus  himself,  as  a  forgiving  ministry  of  love  to 
others,  even  though  that  ministry  brings  loss  and  death.”  This 
Gospel,  having  the  quality  of  timelessness,  is  suited  to  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  in  every  age  and  of  every  race. 
It  is  rich  in  spiritual  content,  and  therefore  enriching  to  all 
that  will  faithfully  respond  to  its  appeal.  Of  the  wide  scope 
which  it  affords  for  interesting  and  edifying  preaching,  and  of 
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the  readiness  with  which  it  lends  itself  as  a  basis  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  varied  phases  of  evangelical  truth,  the  successive 
chapters  of  this  book,  which  may  he  called  a  commentary  on 
the  “four  joyous  truths”  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  are  themselves  a 
most  striking  and  forceful  illustration.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  these  chapters,  one  is  conscious  of  being  in  contact  with,  and 
the  strong  grip  of,  a  true  prophet,  the  apostolic  fervor  and  help¬ 
fulness  of  whose  enlightening  instructions  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Another5  of  the  books,  illustrative  of  the  attitude  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  present-day  prophet,  lies  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  so  competent 
an  authority  as  the  editor  of  The  British  Weekly  does  “not 
hesitate  to  place  among  the  very  best  of  the  generation.” 
From  what  has  already  been  said  above  in  referring  to  another 
of  Dr.  Dods’  publications,  it  should  be  plain  why  a  selection 
of  his  sermons  is  entitled  to  such  prominence  among  other  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  form  of  literature.  The  author  was  a  choice 
soul,  acquainted  widely  with  human  life,  learned  in  every 
department  of  ancient  and  modern  knowledge,  and  rich  in 
cultured  attainments,  all  of  which  he  had  rare  power  in  sum¬ 
moning  into  his  service  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  minister 
of  the  Word  of  God.  But  these  do  not  account  for  the  whole 
of  his  strength  and  widely  extended  influence.  Underlying 
and  transfiguring  them,  there  was  a  personal  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  a  consciousness  of  God,  a  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Son,  and  a  genuine  sense  of  the  world’s  need  of  him  and  of 
what  he  has  revealed  for  its  salvation — these  lend  their  pecu¬ 
liar  power  to  him  as  a  prophet-preacher  and  are  discernible  in 
every  one  of  these  weighty  discourses.  His  life  is  grounded 
on  the  great  Gospel  verities,  and  with  these,  needed  by  all  and 
appealing  to  all,  he  deals,  rather  than  with  unessential  phil¬ 
osophical  problems  and  changing  theological  doctrines. 

One  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  discover  that  theology  in 

6  Christ  And  Man,  sermons  by  the  late  Principal  Marcus  Dods,  D.D., 
cloth,  275  pp.,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London  and  New  York. 
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the  technical  sense  is  so  largely  absent  in  his  sermons.  His  is 
a  religious  mission,  his  a  spiritual  service  that  is  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  own  generation.  Hence  he  attempts  to  translate 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  so  as  to  make  them  understood  by  and 
available  to  men  of  his  own  time,  thus  making  his  discourses 
expressions  of  “  the  Gospel  of  today.”  The  sermons  on 
“  Christ’s  Sacrifice  and  Ours,”  “  The  Christian :  What,  Why, 
How?”  and  “  Jesus  the  Leader  of  Faith,”  may  be  instanced 
as  affording  illustrations  of  this  characteristic  of  his  preaching. 
At  the  same  time  one  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  theological 
convictions  and  doctrinal  position.  Again  and  again  his  omis¬ 
sions  are  as  full  a  revelation  of  his  own  views  as  one  could 
desire.  In  his  memorable  discourse  on  ‘‘In  Remembrance  of 
He,”  the  firm  stand  he  takes  on  Jesus’  teaching,  over  against 
that  of  his  interpreters  in  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  the 
Church,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  three  opening  sentences,  which 
follow  the  text  “  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.”  “  These 
words,”  he  says,  “  contain  the  sole  direction  our  Lord  gave 
regarding  the  great  rite  of  his  religion.  The  elaborate  rituals 
and  theories  which  have  grown  around  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  find  no  countenance  here.  The  simple  distri¬ 
bution  and  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  formed  the  entire 
rite;  and  its  sole  object,  according  to  our  Lord,  was  to  keep 
him  in  remembrance.”  His  avoidance  of  controversial  dis¬ 
cussions,  his  silence  regarding  superseded  doctrinal  concep¬ 
tions,  was  not  misunderstood  however.  He  was  charged  as 
heretical  by  not  a  few  that  were  slavishly  bound  to  inherited 
doctrine,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  prophet  he  continued  to 
preach  the  truth  as  God  had  given  him  to  see  it,  and  rejoiced 
that  among  those  whose  faces  were  turned  toward  the  gleam, 
there  were  many  to  whose  acceptance  and  approval  his  teach¬ 
ings  commended  themselves.  This  great  service,  these  wonder¬ 
ful  discourses  in  their  printed  form  will  be  sure  to  render  to 
vastly  larger  numbers  than  were  reached  by  the  living  voice 
which  uttered  them.  More  so,  than  nine-tenths  of  all  volumes 
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of  published  sermons,  this  one  will  repay  the  investment  of  its 
cost  and  of  its  thoughtful  study. 

The  last6  of  the  recent  publications  of  the  character  under 
notice  contains  addresses  by  ten  or  twelve  different  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  The  small  space  now  left  us  requires  the  pres¬ 
ent  references  to  the  book  to  be  brief.  All  of  the  contributors 
to  these  pages  occupy  the  modern  view-point,  and  discuss  their 
several  topics,  “  exempt  from  every  dogmatic  constraint  im¬ 
posed  by  institutions,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  chartered  free¬ 
dom.”  Naturally,  there  is  in  such  a  collection  of  sermons  an 
unequal  value  represented  by  its  different  parts,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  intellectual  level  that  is  maintained  by  all  of  their 
authors.  Naturally,  moreover,  one  cannot  be  expected  to 
assent  to  every  thing  that  is  put  forth  by  such  a  group  of 
writers,  and  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects.  But  this  does  not 
require  us  to  discount  the  real  value  of  the  book,  nor  does  it 
hinder  us  from  selecting  what  is  best  in  it  for  our  instruction 
and  use.  The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith’s  discourse  on 
“  The  Prophet’s  Function  ”  is  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
many  times  over,  and  sets  forth  some  of  the  views  we  have 
above  sought  to  emphasize.  Dr.  William  H.  Fish’s  discussion 
of  “  The  True  Atonement,”  whilst  declining  to  accept  tradi¬ 
tional  theories  of  the  doctrine  dealt  with,  is  highly  appreciative 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  makes  many  suggestions  that  are 
entitled  to  consideration  on  the  part  of  modern  students  of 
religious  philosophy.  Professor  Walter  C.  Green’s  “  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Religion,”  based  on  Harnack’s  pronouncement  that 
“  Religion  is  to  live  in  time  for  eternity,  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  help  of  God,”  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and 
illuminating  thought.  These  three  authors,  it  seems  to  the 
present  reviewer,  have  the  prophet’s  unction,  and  give  to  the 
book,  containing  their  discourses,  a  valid  claim  upon  the  con¬ 
siderate  regard  and  attention  of  students  of  current  thought. 

8  Religion  and  Life,  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Meadville  Theo¬ 
logical  School,  cloth,  274  pp.,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Religion  And  The  Modern  Mind.  By  Frank  Carleton  Doan.  Boston, 

Sherman,  French  and  Company,  1909.  Cloth.  Pages  200.  $1.10  net. 

These  “  essays  in  modernism  ”  come  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
seems  to  have  broken  away  entirely  from  the  theological  moor¬ 
ings  of  the  past.  The  handsomely  gotten-out  volume  containing 
these  essays  is  the  author’s  “  first-born  book/’’  and  is  “  intended/’ 
his  preface  says,  “  to  influence  those  who  read  understanding^  to 
clearer  and  sincerer  thinking  upon  matters  which  do  vastly  con¬ 
cern  every  sober  man.” 

•  The  subjects  treated,  it  is  certainly  true,  do  vastly  concern 
thoughtful  men.  They  are  among  the  fundamentally  important 
ones  belonging  to  philosophy  and  theology,  morals  and  religion. 
It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  man  of  average  intellectual 
ability  and  attainment  can  read  “  understanding^  ”  all  that 
these  pages  set  forth.  That  which  is  most  distinctly  modern  in 
Mr.  Doan’s  contentions  is  peculiarly  vague  and  difficult  “  to  get 
at  ”  or  apprehend.  He  seems  to  delight  in  using  language  that 
smarts  and  stings,  and  frequently  a  radical  and  iconoclastic  spirit 
mars  the  otherwise  vigorous  and  attractive  style  in  which  he 
writes.  These  characteristics  combine  to  make  it  questionable 
whether  the  present  discussion  of  the  subjects  dealt  with — impor¬ 
tant  and  engaging  as  the  subjects  themselves  are — will  serve  to 
carry  the  kind  of  influence  intended  by  the  author,  to  the  minds 
of  any  considerable  number  of  his  readers. 

The  first  essay,  whose  title  furnishes  the  name  of  the  book, 
covers  a  fourth  of  its  pages  and  constitutes  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  its  contents.  Its  diagnosis  of  the  troubles 
now  afflicting  the  ministers  and  the  people  of  the  churches,  bears 
marks  of  insight  into  prevailing  conditions,  and  the  remedies  it 
suggests  for  bettering  those  conditions  are  generally  interesting 
if  not  always  convincing.  In  his  way  of  thinking,  the  thoroughly 
modern  man  entertains  a  certain  contempt  for  current  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Christianity  and  its  authorized  exponents.  The  churches  are 
“  moribund  ”  and  the  points  of  view  of  its  leaders  too  “  trifling  ” 
to  command  respect.  Both  are  lacking  in  vital  connection  with 
human  thought  and  life — they  are  too  secular,  too  dogmatic,  too 
apologetic,  too  defensive,  too  practical.  The  churches  fail  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  functions  as  distributors  of  the  bread  of  life;  the 
pulpits  are  no  longer  places  of  moral  and  prophetic  vision.  The 
churches  cling  with  pathetic  ardor  to  the  outworn  dogmas  of  “  the 
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fathers  ”  and  thus  narrow  and  shallow  the  truths  that  have  eternal 
religions  value.  The  ministers,  appointed  to  stand  sponsors  of  the 
Gospel  before  men  in  what  is  indisputably  men’s  most  sacred  call¬ 
ing,  “  preach  the  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction !”  The  thing  needed 
in  these  circumstances  is  a  new  and  deepened  recognition  of  the 
divinely  intended  function  of  the  churches,  a  revival  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  preachers  in  those  eternal  verities  in  which  all 
men  of  whatever  culture  have  always  instinctively  believed. 

What  will  prove  most  surprising  to  readers  accompanying  our 
author  thus  far  in  his  analysis  and  observations,  is  that  in  these 
essays  J esus  Christ  figures  so  little  as  the  Source  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs  of  the  churches,  and  of  reviving  the  interest  of 
ministers  in  elemental  religious  verities.  “  Fellowship  with  God ” 
is  constantly  emphasized  as  the  thing  wanted  by  the  modern  man, 
but  the  office  Jesus  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  Christians  as 
fulfilling  in  this  regard  for  his  followers,  receives  but  scant  recog¬ 
nition.  Kay,  this  supposed  office  of  Jesus  is  “based  upon  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  historic  with  the  eternal  religion,”  Professor  Doan 
declares,  and  Ritschl’s  famous  dictum,  “  the  deity  of  J  esus  is  a 
value- judgment,”  has  no  more  validity  to  his  mind  than  “  the 
deity  of  man,  or  the  Manhood  of  God  ”  has  as  a  value- judgment. 
The  “  Man- God,”  the  God-filled  Man,  according  to  this  new  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  “  Eternal  Religion,”  alone  suffices  for  the  modern, 
the  enlightened,  human  mind !  “  All  his  wants,  all  his  needs, 

center  in  a  future  Man.  For  him  he  labors,  though  in  the  joy  and 
perfection  of  that  ideal  Man-to-be  he  shall  have  no  conscious  part. 
This  is  his  religion;  the  service  of  Man  its  only,  holy  office;  his 
God  is,  shall  be  this  Man-to-be.” 

This  religion  of  “  Cosmic  Humanism  ”  and  certain  doctrines 
connected  with  it,  for  instance,  the  “  Life  Everlasting 99  and 
“  Prayer  and  the  Modern  Mind,”  are  elucidated  in  chapters 
on  “  God  and  the  World-Home.”  “  The  Unknown  God,”  “  The 
Invisible  Humanitv  of  God,”  “  The  Present  God,”  and  “  The 
Cosmic  Character.”  After  what  has  been  already  said,  we 
need  not  stay  to  note  in  detail  their  contents.  They  are  a  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  contemporary  speculative  aberrations,  but 
aside  from  the  interest  belonging  to  them  as  such  illustrations, 
they  have  but  little  value,  one  suspects,  for  the  readers  of  The 
Reformed  Church  Review. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Lead  Kindly  Light.  Intimations  from  Cardinal  Newman’s  Hymn.  By 

the  Rev.  John  Sheridan  Zelie.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  Cloth. 

Pages  112. 

See  notice  under  “  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theological 
Thought,”  p.  403. 
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Footsteps  in  the  Path  of  Life.  By  the  late  Principal  Marcus  Dods, 
D.D.  London  and  New  York,  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Cloth.  Pages  215. 
See  notice  under  “  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theological 
Thought/7  p.  405. 

Pulpit  Prayers.  By  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  London 
and  New  Y’ork,  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Cloth.  Pages  31G. 

See  notice  under  “  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theological 
Thought/7  p.  406. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Modern  Man.  By  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth.  Pages  330. 

See  notice  under  “  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theological 
Thought/7  p.  413. 

Christ  and  Man.  By  the  late  Principal  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  London  and 
New  York,  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Cloth.  Pages  275. 

See  notice  under  “  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theological 
Thought/7  p.  416. 

Religion  and  Life.  By  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Meadville  Theo¬ 
logical  School.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Cloth. 
Pages  274. 

See  notice  under  “  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theological 
Thought/7  p.  418. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  By  Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Oberlin  College.  New  YY>rk,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pages 
xii  -f-  293.  $1.50  net. 

The  Ethic  of  Jesus  According  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.A.,  D.D.  3  and  5  W.  18th  St.,  New  York,  A.  C. 
Armstrong  and  Son.  Pages  x  +  403.  $1.75  net. 

The  monographs  on  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  are  still  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number.  And  those  which  have  been  published 
in  Europe  and  America  belong  to  the  last  twenty  years.  The  re¬ 
cent  emphasis  on  the  ethical  element  in  religion  and  life,  no  less 
than  a  new  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
distinct  from  the  earliest  interpretations  of  his  message,  accounts 
for  the  new  way  of  approach  to  the  gospel. 

The  purpose  of  the  two  books  under  consideration  determines 
the  method  of  treatment  of  the  subject.  Dr.  King’s  book  is  one 
of  a  series  of  New  Testament  Handbooks  which  is  intended  to  be 
carefully  studied.  A  large  amount  of  material  is  cited  from  the 
gospel  for  the  student’s  use.  The  full  benefit  of  the  work  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  comparative  study  of  Scripture  passages,  and 
an  analysis  of  conclusions  submitted  by  the  author  often  in  a 
single  sentence  or  a  concise  paragraph.  As  a  guide  to  independent 
research  and  an  aid  to  original  thinking  the  book  is  admirable. 
The  author  accepts  the  trustworthy  conclusions  of  critical  scholars 
in  reference  to  the  sources  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and  bases  his 
study  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  on  those  passages  alone. 
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He  considers  first,  Schmiedel’s  “  Foundation-pillar  passages  55  and 
the  “  doubly  attested  sayings  55  of  Burkitt,  then  the  ethical  teach¬ 
ing  in  Mark  and  in  the  other  common  source  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  finally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  having  ana¬ 
lyzed  these  sources  and  separated  the  ethical  principles  or  ideals, 
he  finds  a  remarkable  agreement  between  them.  The  same  con¬ 
ception  of  life  unites  the  several  sources  of  the  gospels,  and  clearly 
shows  that  they  come  from  an  original  source.  The  last  chapter 
contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  studies  in  the  previous 
chapters.  The  author  concludes  that  “  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  itself  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  that  is  most  significant  and  es¬ 
sential  in  Jesus5  entire  teaching.55  He  says  further,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  book,  “  An  ethical  system,  then,  in  the  sense  of 
a  modern,  ordered  discussion  of  technical  theoretical  problems, 
Jesus  certainly  does  not  have.  But  an  ethical  system,  in  the 
sense  of  a  thoroughly  unified  and  consistent  thinking  on  life,  its 
end,  spirit,  motives,  and  means,  he  as  certainly  does  have.  And 
all  this  is  put  with  marvellous  practical  incentive  to  living.55 

Dr.  Stalker’s  book  is,  also,  one  of  a  series ;  but  the  whole  series 
is  a  product  of  his  own  pen.  It  is  connected  with  The  Christ ology 
of  Jesus,  already  published,  and  The  Mind  of  Jesus  as  reported 
by  St.  John,  still  to  be  published.  Each  one  of  these  works,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  intelligently  read  as  a  whole  by  itself.  The  author 
follows  the  topical  method  in  treating  his  subject,  and  yet  “  al¬ 
ways  draws  directly  on  the  words  of  Jesus  themselves,  to  the  study 
of  which,  both  in  their  great  masses  and  their  minutest  fragments, 
he  has  devoted  the  labor  of  a  lifetime.55  Facing  the  first  page  of 
each  chapter  is  a  collection  of  texts,  by  which  the  reader  is  able 
to  control  the  representation  given  of  each  theme  and  to  estimate 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  it. 

The  following  headings  are  found  in  the  table  of  contents : 
Introductory :  What  is  Ethic  ?  Part  First.  The  Highest 
Good:  (1)  The  Gospel  of  Blessedness;  (2)  The  Kingdom  of 
God;  (3)  Righteousness;  (4)  Missing  the  Highest  Good;  (5) 
Sin.  Part  Second.  Virtue:  (1)  Repentance;  (2)  Faith;  (3) 
The  Imitation  of  Christ;  (4)  The  Cross  and  Offences.  Part 
Third.  Duty:  (1)  The  Love  of  God;  (2)  The  Things  of  God; 
(3)  The  Love  of  Man;  (4)  The  Things  of  Man;  (5)  The  Fam¬ 
ily;  (6)  The  State.  Epilogue.  Appendix:  The  Church  and  the 
Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by  the  Rev.  Fred.  J.  Rae,  M.A. 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  at  once  recognize  the  hand  of  the 
master  in  its  lucid  style,  its  illuminating  exegetical  touches,  and 
its  penetrative  criticisms  of  the  views  of  ethical  writers  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world.  He  has  limited  himself  to  the  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  within  this  limit  he  has  expounded 
the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  on  every  topic.  The  questions 
which  he  discusses  are  as  vital  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  first  cen- 
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tury,  which  makes  the  book  a  tract  for  the  times  as  well  as  an 
exposition  of  ancient  documents. 

To  illustrate  the  concrete  and  suggestive  way  in  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  topics  are  treated,  we  shall  cite  the  outline  of  the  chapter  on 
Sin.  Three  kinds  of  Sin  were  notorious  in  the  days  of  Jesus — 
the  Sin  of  the  Publican,  the  Sin  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  Sin  of 
the  Sadducee.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  then  expounded  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  minister  could 
read  them  without  preaching  three  sermons  on  Sin,  fresh,  timely, 
and  biblical. 

We  know  of  no  literature  that  will  help  the  preacher  more,  by 
throwing  new  light  on  old  texts  and  by  bringing  the  gospel  into 
proper  relation  to  our  times,  than  a  study  of  these  books,  on  the 
Ethics  of  Jesus.  We  accordingly  commend  the  works  of  Dr.  King 
and  Dr.  Stalker  not  only  to  preachers  but  to  all  students  of  the 
Hew  Testament. 

G.  W.  Richards. 

The  Post-Apostolic  Age  and  Current  Religious  Problems.  By  Junius 

B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia,  Lutheran  Publication 

Society.  Pages  x  +  323.  $1.25  net. 

The  author  defines  the  aim  of  this  book  in  the  preface  as  an 
attempt  “  to  show  that  the  Christian  faith,  though  varying  in 
adaptation  to  the  changing  conditions  of  men  and  society,  has  ever 
preserved  its  essential  identity.57  His  purpose  accordingly  is  not 
to  write  a  history  of  the  Post- Apostolic  Age,  but  rather  to  use  the 
literature  of  the  Church  of  that  period  to  defend  the  original 
gospel,  as  he  conceives  it,  and  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  evangelical 
protestantism.  It  is  an  apology  of  orthodoxy  and  a  polemic 
against  liberalism. 

In  the  33  chapters,  covering  323  pages,  about  every  aspect  of 
doctrine,  cultus,  polity,  and  morality  is  discussed.  Of  course  the 
treatment  is  necessarily  brief  and  always  with  a  purpose,  namely, 
to  show  that  the  Post-Apostolic  Fathers  substantially  taught  on 
all  the  questions  at  issue,  the  views  of  protestant  orthodoxy.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  not  without  its  dangers.  One  is  prone  to 
take  isolated  passages  from  the  Fathers  and  make  them  square 
with  the  statements  of  the  Reformers.  The  author  in  his  zeal  for 
orthodoxy  is  controlled  far  more  by  the  dogmatic  than  the  his- 
torico-critical  spirit,  and  consequently  is  not  always  just  to  the 
Fathers  nor  to  the  liberal  school  of  theologians.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  that  the  controversy  between  the  old  school 
and  the  new  cannot  be  settled  by  a  compilation  of  quotations  from 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  two  schools  nor  by  dogmatic 
affirmations  of  the  one  against  the  other.  It  is  a  question  of 
standpoint  and  method  of  inquiry.  So  long  as  there  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  two  points  the  one  will  totally  misunderstand  the 
other  and  the  effort  at  reconciliation  is  a  fruitless  task. 
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The  contrast  of  modernism  and  historical  Christianity  on  page 
330  is  sharply  and  clearly  drawn.  Yet  many  of  the  antitheses 
are  more  rhetorical  than  true.  He  says  for  example :  “  One  pro¬ 
poses  a  human,  the  other  a  divine  religion.”  Never  in  all  our 
reading  of  books  of  liberal  theology  or  in  our  hearing  of  lectures 
in  a  number  of  German  and  Swiss  universities  have  we  found  a 
statement  in  which  the  divine  source  of  Christianity,  even  of  re¬ 
ligion,  was  called  into  question.  A  godless  religion  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms,  and  men  who  profess  such  a  religion  are  not 
liberal  theologians,  but  atheists,  infidels,  or  agnostics.  The  ques¬ 
tion  about  which  men  do  differ,  however,  is  not  whether  religion 
is  from  God  or  from  man,  but  how  God  has  revealed  Himself  to 
man  in  the  past  and  still  reveals  Himself  in  the  present,  how 
God  is  related  to  the  world  and  controls  nature  and  history  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  holy  purposes.  On  these  points  devout  men  may 
differ  without  denying  the  reality  or  the  personality  of  God,  and 
His  providence  in  human  history. 

The  author  has  read  many  authorities  on  the  subjects  he  dis¬ 
cusses  and  his  book  abounds  in  valuable  quotations.  He  writes  in 
pleasing  style  and  the  reader  will  receive  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  comparison  of  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  time 
following  the  apostles  and  those  of  the  protestant  period.  In  this 
respect  the  work  is  unique  and  an  original  contribution  to  modern 
apologetic  literature. 

G.  W.  Richards. 

The  Upward  Path:  The  Evolution  of  a  Race.  By  Mary  Helm.  New 
York,  Young  People’s  Missionary  Movement  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  1909.  Pages  333.  50  cts. 

South  America:  Its  Missionary  Problems.  By  Bishop  Thomas  B. 
Neely.  New  York,  Young  People’s  Missionary  Movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  1909.  Pages  295.  50  cts. 

Korea  in  Transition.  By  James  S.  Gale,  Twenty  years  a  Missionary 
in  Korea.  New  York,  Young  People’s  Missionary  Movement  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1909.  Pages  262.  50  cts. 

Servants  of  the  King.  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  New  York,  Young  People’s 
Missionary  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1909.  Pages 
204.  50  cts. 

Under  Marching  Orders:  A  Story  of  Mary  Porter  Gamewell.  By 
Ethel  Daniels  Hubbard.  New  York,  Young  People’s  Missionary  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1909.  Pages  211.  50  cts. 

The  above  five  books  are  a  part  of  “  The  Forward  Mission 
Study  Courses  ”  prepared  under  the  direction  of  “  The  Young 
People’s  Missionary  Movement,”  the  books  of  which  movement 
are  now  being  used  by  more  than  forty  home  and  foreign  mission 
boards  and  societies.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  series  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  comprise  as  many  as  forty  books.  About  half  that 
number  have  already  appeared.  They  are  a  rich  addition  to  the 
missionary  literature  of  our  day  and  ought  to  be  in  every  Sunday- 
school  library  and  in  use  in  every  “  Mission  Study  Class.” 
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The  Upward  Path ,  by  Mary  Helm,  is  a  revision  of  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  author  under  the  title  From  Darkness  to  Light. 
This  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  negro  problem.  The  author’s 
style  is  delightful.  One  is  interested  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  book.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  of  importance  has  been  left 
unsaid.  The  negro  in  his  African  jungle  home,  with  his  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition,  his  enforced  slavery,  the  conditions  of  that 
slavery  and  the  story  of  his  emancipation,  are  subjects  that  are 
treated  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  that  the  writer  is  a  southerner,  and  that  she 
writes  of  slavery  and  the  civil  war  from  a  southerner’s  point  of 
view.  However,  she  is  charitable,  she  is  fair.  She  makes  no  apol¬ 
ogy  for  slavery  but  for  the  people  of  the  South  who  inherited  it. 
Throughout  she  realizes  that  her  subject  is  a  great  one  and  she 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  negro  is  at  once  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  of  Christian  missions.  He  who  reads  the  book 
will  feel  more  kindly  toward  the  negro. 

South  America,  by  Bishop  Thomas  B.  Keely,  is  a  study  of  mis¬ 
sionary  problems  in  that  great  sister  territory.  The  book  is  very 
instructive.  The  first  half,  at  least,  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  historian.  There  is  first  a  description  of  the  country  (if 
for  convenience  sake,  such  it  may  be  called,  comprising  as  it  does 
many  countries),  in  which  one  is  made  to  marvel  at  her  immense 
size  and  seemingly  inexhaustible,  natural  resources.  Then  follows 
the  story  of  her  people,  many  of  whom  are  Indians,  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  political  freedom.  In  describing  the  religious  condition  of 
these  people  the  author  is  almost  bitterly  protestant.  Perhaps  his 
experience  in  South  America  justifies  his  position.  He  utterly 
despises  South  American  Catholicism  and  seeks  to  prove  by  nu¬ 
merous  quotations  and  from  his  own  observations  that  it  has 
failed  dismally  as  a  Christian  religion.  He  therefore  feels  that 
the  hope  for  South  America  lies  in  Protestant  missions.  To  read 
the  book  is  to  realize  the  great  need  of  Christianity.  One  is 
cheered  therefore  to  note  the  optimistic  outlook  pictured  by  the 
author  in  the  last  chapter. 

Korea  in  Transition,  by  James  S.  Gale,  is  a  book  that  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting.  Dr.  Gale,  for  twenty  years  a  missionary  in 
Korea,  is  certainly  well  fitted  to  write  of  the  transition  of  the 
country.  First  of  all,  he  briefly  pictures  for  us  the  commercial, 
material  transition  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  score  of 
years.  But  with  this  he  is  not  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Christian  missionary  that  he  writes.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  there  is  manifest  a  beautiful  spirit  of  religion.  He 
laments  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Korean,  which  bind 
him  to  ancestor  worship  and  to  a  dreadful  fear  of  evil  spirits.  In 
this  we  see  the  need  of  Christ.  Then  follows  a  most  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  missionary’s  opportunity  in  Korea.  One  is  im- 
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pressed  beyond  measure  at  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
gospel.  Surely  nobler  types  of  Christian  manhood  than  those 
pictured  in  this  book  are  to  be  found  nowhere.  The  author  is 
among  those  who  believe  that  Korea  can  be  saved  for  Christ  in 
this  generation.  Best  of  all  he  believes  that  Korea  is  the  key  to 
China,  that  a  Christian  Korea  would  be  the  strongest  instrument 
that  God  could  use  for  the  christianizing  of  the  mightiest  empire 
upon  the  earth.  Therefore,  we  of  the  Reformed  Church  ought  to 
be  especially  interested  in  this  volume. 

Servants  of  the  King ,  by  Robert  E.  Speer,  is  true  to  its  name. 
Mr.  Speer,  who  is  well  known  to  all  and  whose  style  requires  no 
comment,  presents  here,  briefly  and  interestingly  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  most  striking  events  in  the  lives  of  a  few  men  and 
women  who  unmistakably  were  servants  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
We  are  glad  that  he  included  in  his  book  a  picture  of  each  one 
concerning  whom  he  wrote.  It  is  inspiring  to  look  into  such  noble 
faces  as  we  read  the  story  of  such  beautiful  lives.  There  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  David  Livingstone  who  said :  “  I  place  no  value  on 
anything  I  have  or  possess,  except  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ;”  of  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  who  lived  for  the  oppressed 
Indians  of  America  and  did  a  wonderful  work;  of  William  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  “  preached  on  every  continent  and  founded  churches  in 
many  lands”;  of  Alice  Jackson,  whose  heart  was  on  the  foreign 
field  and  who  so  valiantly  served  the  master  here;  of  Keith  Fal¬ 
coner,  a  great  athlete  but  a  greater  servant  of  the  King,  in  India ; 
of  John  C.  Patterson,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders ;  of  Eleanor  Chestnut,  M.D.,  who  “  for  Christ’s  sake 
suffered  cruel  death  at  Lien-chou,  China,  October  28,  1905  ” — 
indeed  of  the  thirteen  persons  concerning  whom  brief  biographies 
appear  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  deserve  richly  the  title: 
“  Servant  of  the  King.”  To  read  the  book  is  to  say : 

“  They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven 
Through  peril;  toil  and  pain: 

O  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  their  train.” 

Under  Marching  Orders  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  story  of 
Mary  Porter  Gamewell,  who  spent  more  than  half  her  days  under 
the  national  standard  of  China,  and  for  whom  “  the  flag  of  the 
cross  was  hoisted  above  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  battleship  of 
her  life.”  The  writer,  Ethel  Daniels  Hubbard,  in  charming  style, 
introduces  us  to  the  girl  Mary  Porter  in  her  Iowa  home.  With  a 
brilliant  future  before  her  in  the  home  land,  she  answers  the  in¬ 
ward  call  to  go  to  China.  The  story  of  her  life  in  China  is  the 
story  of  a  great  and  noble  work  accomplished  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
tense  opposition.  In  June,  1882,  she  married  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Gamewell.  Together  they  went  into  the  very  heart  of  China  and 
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took  charge  of  a  mission  point.  So  great  was  the  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  that  upon  several  occasions  they  miraculously  escaped 
with  their  lives.  At  last,  after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  all 
their  property,  they  came  to  America,  only  to  return  in  a  very 
short  time  to  the  scene  of  their  former  work  in  Peking.  Here 
again  they  were  destined  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  to  miraculously  escape  with  their  lives.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  writer  gives  us  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  “  Boxer  ”  up¬ 
rising,  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  it  and  of  the  seven  weeks 
imprisonment  of  the  missionaries  in  the  British  Legation,  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  lay  down  the  book  until  we  have  finished  it. 
The  Chinese  destroyed  the  property  of  Mary  Porter  Gainewell ; 
her  work  they  could  not  destroy.  Her  greatest  monument  is  the 
Mary  Porter  Gamewell  School  for  Girls,  Peking,  at  which  there 
are  enrolled  today  almost  three  hundred  girls.  Such  success  de¬ 
servedly  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  woman  who  had  for  her  motto : 
“  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  anything  that  I  ought  to 
do  that  I  cannot  do/’ 

J.  Albert  Eyler. 

The  Religion  of  the  Chinese.  By  J.  J.  M.  DeGroot,  Ph.D.  New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  Pages  230.  $1.25  net. 

It  is  a  privilege  indeed  to  be  able  to  read  in  book  form  these 
Hartford-Lamson  Lectures,  on  “  The  Religions  of  the  World.” 
They  are  scholarly,  they  are  thorough.  Professor  DeGroot,  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  has  spared  himself  no  pains  in  order  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  us  facts  which  must  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  all 
who  are  interested  either  in  the  Chinese  or  in  the  question  of  com¬ 
parative  religion.  He  traces  for  us  the  development  of  the  religion 
of  China,  the  primeval  form  of  which  he  claims  is  “  animism.” 
He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  animism  is  the  core  of  the  religion  of 
the  Chinese  to  this  day  and  that  therefore  the  Chinese  are  a  most 
unhappy  people,  “  living  always  in  a  thousand — a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand — fears  of  invisible  beings.”  “  If  missionaries  in  China  wish 
to  conquer  idolatry,  they  will  have  to  destroy  the  belief  in  demons 
first.  They  will  have  to  educate  China  in  a  correct  knowledge  of 
nature  and  its  laws.”  In  a  land  with  an  “  unlimited  polytheism, 
standing  side  by  side  with  an  unlimited  polydemonism,”  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  man  occupying  a  place  among  the  gods,  to  find 
China  to  be  a  nation  of  ancestor  worshippers.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  no  other  form  of  China’s  religion  to  be  so  hard  to  overthrow 
as  this.  He  produces  unassailable  testimony  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  Christian  converts,  “  virtually  and  openly  turning 
their  hearts  away  from  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  are  rather 
phenomenal,  and  those  who  abstain  from  clandestine  participation 
in  that  worship  are  rare.”  For  “  a  Chinaman  may  renounce  all 
other  gods,  but  his  ancestors  he  will  renounce  last  of  all.”  There 
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is  a  chapter  on  Confucianism,  which  the  writer  sums  up  by  say¬ 
ing  :  “  The  great  thing  which  strikes  us  in  this  Confucian  religion 
and  its  popular  outgrowth  is  its  thorough  materialistic  selfishness. 
There  is  in  Confucianism  not  a  trace  of  a  higher  religious  aim, 
and  I  think  that  this  fact  suffices  to  define  it  as  a  religion  of  a 
lower  order.”  The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  the  former  of  which  has  “  not  been  able 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  Idolatry,  Polytheism  and  Polydemonism, 
but  has  systematically  developed  all  these  branches  of  the  great 
tree  of  Asiatic  paganism  ” ;  the  latter  of  which,  being  of  foreign 
introduction,  has  ever  been  an  eyesore  to  the  people  of  China.  He 
who  reads  this  book  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  need  of 
China  is  the  gospel  of  J esus  Christ. 

J.  Albert  Eyler. 

Season  Vespers.  Edited  by  Harry  G.  Archer  and  The  Rev.  Luther  D. 

Reed.  Philadelphia,  General  Council  Publication  Board,  1522  Arch  St. 

Price  50  cts. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  complete  services  for  every 
season  of  the  church  year.  The  text  is  that  of  the  vesper  service 
together  with  the  litany  and  suffrages  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
to  which  are  added  from  season  to  season  appropriate  Hymns  of 
Invocation,  Antiphons,  Psalms,  and  Canticles. 

The  music,  chosen  after  a  careful  study  of  service  music,  is 
based  upon  the  ancient  plainsong  or  Gregorian  melodies  except 
that  the  hymns  are  set  to  standard  chorals  and  English  tunes. 
In  this  work  the  editors  have  brought  to  bear  peculiar  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  one  being  a  minister  and  the  other  an  organist,  they 
have  studied  earnestly  and  comprehensively.  By  editing  The 
Choral  Service  Book ,  Psalter  and  Canticles ,  as  well  as  the  volume 
under  review,  they  have  made  available  in  a  surprisingly  simple 
manner  some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  noble  service  music. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  churches  wfithout  tradition  as  to  its 
usage  or  sentiment  as  to  its  fitness  will  accept  the  Gregorian 
chant.  The  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
it  and  the  prejudice  against  the  ancient  melodies  present  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles. 

The  increasing  prominence  given  to  music  in  the  modern 
church,  however,  calls  for  a  wider  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  possibilities  of  church  music. 

In  their  efforts  to  provide  a  service  music  worthy  of  its  sacred 
office  and  of  universal  consideration,  the  editors  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  in  a  promising  and  responsible  field  of 
church  activity. 


Biciiard  Apple. 
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I. 

THE  MORAL  VALUE  OF  COLLEGE  WORK. 

JEFFERSON  E.  KERSHNER. 

College  courses  and  college  work  have  passed  through  a 
series  of  changes.  History  shows  that  in  these  matters,  as  in 
all  matters  of  human  interest  whether  physical  or  intellectual, 
there  is  a  process  of  evolution  going  on.  This  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  had  certain  stages  wherein  it  appears  as  if  a  kind  of 
finalitv  had  been  reached.  That  is,  the  course  of  the  evolution 
was  not  uniform  and  in  a  regular  gradient  but  at  times  rose 
rapidly  and  then  seemed  to  remain  as  if  on  a  level  plane.  On 
this  account  there  were  certain  stages  where  the  methods  and 
the  matter  were  much  alike.  These  levels  of  different  eleva¬ 
tions  produce  the  periodic  character  of  the  development;  and 
so  we  have  periods  divided  by  epochs  of  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  periods  of  courses  of  education  which  periods  have  certain 
special  characteristics  peculiar  to  these  times.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  go  into  a  history  of  education  for  which  we  have  not 
now  the  time ;  and  we  fear  that  if  we  had  the  time  it  would  be 
only  dwelling  on  the  past  which  to  be  sure  has  its  effect  on  the 
present;  but  it  is  the  present  that  is  of  most  concern  to  us. 
For  it  is  the  present  methods  of  work  that  bring  the  results  to 
this  generation,  not  the  past  methods  nor  even  so  much  the 
influence  of  the  former  methods. 

In  order  to  get  a  few  landmarks  we  may  say  there  are  ap- 
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proximately  three  stages  in  the  educational  work  of  the  middle 
age  and  the  modern  world.  That  is,  there  were  three  ways  of 
conducting  the  educational  work  which  led  to,  and  include,  our 
present  college,  and  college  university,  courses. 

The  first  one  was  that  course  in  which  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  dielectic  were  taught,  known  as  the  trivinm.  This  was 
the  original  course  for  which  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  given.  This  course  was  then  a  university  course.  When 
this  course  was  supplemented  by  a  more  advanced  course  look¬ 
ing  more  specifically  towards  the  courses  in  law,  theology  and 
medicine,  the  only  professions  at  that  time,  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  was  given.  That  is,  the  recipient  of  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  was  looking  forward  to  the  arts  as  he  be¬ 
came  proficient  in  the  elements  of  learning,  and  then,  as  he 
proceeded,  he  took  somewhat  more  specifically  a  course  in  arts 
and  became  a  master.  Then  naturally  followed  the  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  for  which  also  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  or  doctor  were  given. 

Then  came  the  humanistic  movement  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  their  litera¬ 
ture.  This  brought  about  the  so-called  humanistic  training. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  their  grammar  and  their  literature  became  almost 
the  only  branches  of  learning  it  was  considered  worth  pursuing. 
This  course  was  considered  in  those  times  a  very  practical 
training.  A  concise  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  educational 
value  of  these  branches  and  what  these  claims  led  to,  is  perhaps 
best  given  by  Professor  Painter  in  his  History  of  Education. 

He  says :  “  It  is  maintained  that  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  unequaled  in  disciplinary  worth,  and  that  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Pome  contains  incomparable  models 
of  style.  Hence,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  gives  strength 
to  the  faculties  and  cultivation  to  the  taste.  It  is  further 
claimed  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  possesses  great 
practical  worth,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  valuable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  English  etymology  and  general  grammar,  leads  to  a 
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vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  gives  a  better  understanding 
of  the  present,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  humanists 
are  unsympathetic  with  the  present,  they  depreciate  the 
science,  literature,  and  culture  of  modem  times,  and  scarcely 
allow  to  Christian  civilization  any  superiority  over  that  of 
paganism  in  literary  productions.” 

Then  came  the  modern  period.  In  this  period  the  claims  of 
the  modem  languages,  English,  French  and  German,  came 
forward.  Also  the  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  biology  and 
botany,  on  account  of  their  vast  growth  and  development, 
claimed  to  have  value  for  educational  purposes.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  were  alwavs  one  of  the  established  and  recognized 
courses  as  given  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  But  in  later 
times  analytical  mathematics,  as  contained  in  trigonometry, 
analytical  geometry  and  the  calculus,  were  discovered  and  con¬ 
sequently  soon  introduced  as  courses  of  study.  Also  the  most 
thoroughly  scientific  course  of  the  mathematics  applied  to 
natural  phenomena,  as  it  is  presented  in  our  courses  of  physics, 
or  natural  philosophy,  took  a  prominent  place  as  a  course  most 
fundamental  and  profound.  This  latter  course  is  no  doubt  of 
the  very  highest  educational  value  because  it  is  exact,  and 
combines  the  theoretical  and  the  experimental  sides  in  such  a 
well-balanced  form  that  quite  apart  from  its  practical  value,  it 
has  undoubtedly  a  very  high  value  in  the  training  of  the  mind 
to  an  orderly  and  a  correct  way  of  handling  its  contents. 

Social  science  in  all  its  forms  also  claims  a  place  in  our 
educational  system. 

These  many  branches  all  put  forward  their  claims ;  and, 
we  must  admit,  every  one  on  an  inherent  merit  of  its  own 
has  to  be  recognized.  Therefore  the  ancients  have  to  be  dis¬ 
placed  because  undoubtedly  all  that  is  worth  preserving  of 
them  has  been  absorbed  in  the  modern.  The  courses  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  must  therefore,  we  will  not  say  be 
modified,  but  positively  be  reconstructed  to  embrace  all  that 
has  been  developed,  not  as  an  intrusion  into  the  old  but  as  a 
positive  step  of  progress  and  actual  development  in  learning. 
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In  view  of  this  and  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  material  brought  forward,  either  group  systems  or 
elective  systems  were  developed;  because  it  was  found  that 
after  all  the  material  was  too  great  in  amount  to  he  put  into  a 
single  course.  In  view  of  this  the  following  definition  of  a 
college  course  was  adopted,  whether  this  course  is  given  in  a 
smaller  institution  called  a  college  or  what  is  usually  called  the 
academic  department  in  a  university.  That  is,  Yale  College 
in  Yale  University,  or  Harvard  College  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  all  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

The  definition  of  a  college  course  as  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Standards  of  American  Universities  to  meet  the 
present  day  requirements  is  as  follows : 

u  Your  Committee  believes  that  there  are  certain  clearly 
marked  tendencies  or  forces  at  work  in  our  American  society 
toward  a  development,  at  no  distant  date,  of  a  typical  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning,  which  we  may  not  improperly  call  the  Stan¬ 
dard  American  University. 

“  This  institution  will  for  an  indefinite  time  include  as  an 
important  part  of  its  organization  what  we  may  call  a 
Standard  American  College,  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  with 
a  tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
first  two  years  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of,  and 
a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  secondary  instruction,  as  given  in 
the  High  School,  while  the  last  two  years  shall  be  shaped 
more  and  more  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  special  advanced 
or  university  instruction,  rising  gradually  into  the  advanced 
work  of  the  graduate  schools.’7 

Then  this  report  goes  on  to  define  courses  distinctly  and 
only  university  courses  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned. 
The  above,  however,  gives  a  clear  definition  of  what  a  college 
or  rather  college  university,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  course 
in  the  old  college  sense,  is  and  how  it  makes  room  for  election 
of  branches  or  courses  or  groups ;  so  that  the  material  brought 
forward  by  modern  advances  in  science  and  literature,  may 
be  applied  in  educational  work  in  the  most  suitable  and  most 
efficient  manner. 
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It  is  observed  that  the  course  defined  here  is  considerable  of 
an  advance  on  what  was  considered,  say  fifty  years  ago,  a 
college  course.  It  contemplates  more  mature  minds  in  its 
students  than  the  older  ideas  of  a  college  course. 

Along  with  all  this  material  for  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  man  a  peculiar  cry  has  gone  out  for  a  development  of 
the  whole  man,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Also  a  peculiar 
theory  of  culture  of  the  mind  has  been  developed.  Further 
than  this  it  is  rashly  assumed  that  the  man,  the  student,  who 
follows,  that  is  labors  with  a  view  to  mastering  the  educational 
material  of  this  course,  only  gets  intellectual  training  and  no 
moral  training  out  of  the  college  course. 

The  theory  that  the  college  course  is  only  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  or  for  mental  culture,  and  that  all  that  is  learned  at 
college,  if  ever  anything  is  learned  at  college,  by  a  combination 
of  a  teacher  and  pupil  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  this 
idea,  has,  we  believe,  produced  a  kind  of  meaningless  following 
of  a  course  which  produces  practically  no  results  either  for 
mental  culture  or  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  not 
infrequent  statement  that  all  that  is  learned  at  college  is  to  be 
forgotten  and  of  no  use,  has  done  no  end  of  harm  to  the 
encouragement  of  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  students  and 
teachers.  A  cultivated  mind  is  a  mind  that  is  so  developed 
that  it  has  undoubtedly  its  powers  enlarged ;  but,  and  this  is 
no  less  important,  it  must  also  be  stored  with  the  fundamental 
theories  and  facts  of  science  and  literature.  It  never  is  culti¬ 
vated  unless  it  has  a  content  of  material  upon  which  and  with 
which  it  can  operate.  That  the  college  course  is  so  purely  a 
culture  course  that  nothing  is  to  be  retained,  and  that  all  that 
was  acquired  is  to  be  of  no  account,  leads  to  the  hasty  con¬ 
clusion  in  many  instances,  that,  therefore  after  all,  it  does  not 
matter  much  whether  students  work  or  do  not  work,  acquire 
something  or  do  not  acquire  anything;  that  somehow  being  at 
college  gives  them  mental  culture — and  of  course,  a  diploma 
for  the  same. 

It' would  also  follow  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  probably  purely 
an  intellectual  effect  and  of  no  moral  value. 
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In  the  book  on  Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges  by 
Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  we  read  tbe  following  on  tbis  subject-  of 
pure  culture  work: 

“We  are  trying  to  get  figs  from  thistles  when  we  expect  to 
do  much  in  culture  courses  to-day.  Tbe  general  college 
atmosphere  is  not  a  ‘  culture  ’  atmosphere.  It  is  more  apt  to 
be  for  laziness  and  shirking,  and  athletic,  social  and  fraternity 
distractions.  Hor  is  it  an  atmosphere  that  is  likely  to  make 
a  young  man  seek  culture  in  after  years.  As  shown  elsewhere, 
a  college  ‘  culture ’  course  is  a  comparatively  recent  educa¬ 
tional  fad,  not  thought  of  in  the  semi-professional  courses  of 
our  earlier  colleges,  and  which  would  have  been  scoffed  at  by 
our  forefathers.  ...  In  too  many  cases  e  culture  ’  courses  are 
the  lazy  man’s  courses  at  college.”  Again,  “Ho  amount  of 
college  e  culture  ’  can  by  itself  act  as  a  substitute  for  that  true 
mental  and  moral  training  that  will  produce  a  strong,  clean 
problem  solver.” 

We  are  aware  that  no  less  a  distinguished  educator  than 
President  Hadley,  whose  words  are  heard  and  received  in  the 
great  educational  councils  of  the  world  where  ours  never  will 
be  heard,  has  said : 

“  The  ideal  college  education  is  one  where  a  student  learns 
things  that  he  is  not  going  to  use  in  after  life  by  methods  he 
is  going  to  use.”  If  the  student  does  not  get  things  that  he 
ought  to  retain  and  must  retain  in  order  to  be  a  cultivated 
man  and  a  man  of  service  to  his  fellowmen  then  our  job  as 
college  educators  is  virtually  gone.  The  methods  saved  for 
use  may  be  a  partial  salvation,  hut  why  not  also  have  material, 
intellectual  material  and  moral  contents  that  may  he  used  in 
after  life.  For  in  the  very  statement  there  is  involved  the  idea 
that  there  is  material  to  be  used  in  after  life  but  not  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  college.  This  is  a  dangerous  proposition  which  will 
detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the  college  work  both  for 
student  and  professor;  since  there  can  be  no  serious  interest 
in  useless  things  and  for  many  loafing,  therefore,  is  quite  as 
good  as  work. 
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For  our  comfort,  if  not  for  yours,  we  will  quote  Professor 
Gayley  of  Ann  Arbor,  we  believe,  on  this  subject.  He  says: 

“  The  ideal  college  education  is  precisely  not  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  says  it  is,  but  what  you  see  he  might  have  said : 
It  is  where  a  student  learns  things  and  methods  that  he  is 
going  to  use  in  after  life ;  hut  not  the  things  and  methods  that 
he  is  going  to  use  for  one  use  only.  The  latter  learning  is  of 
the  professional  school." 

To  make  our  point  clear  perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  a  remark  of  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  made  at  the  last  Boston  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society.  After  a  certain  well  known  physicist  made 
the  remark  that  for  elementary  students  in  physics  we  must 
remember  that  after  all  the  principal  thing  and  the  principal 
object  in  physics  teaching  was  merely  mental  culture  after  the 
good  old  style,  Professor  Hall  ventured  the  following  remark. 

“  Teach  your  students  a  thorough  course  in  physics  and  the 
mental  culture  will  take  care  of  itself  without  preaching  much 
about  it.” 

The  indifference  to  a  maintenance  of  proper  standards  of 
requirement  of  scholarship  in  our  colleges  and  for  admission 
to  college,  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  indifference  of 
students  to  their  work.  This  indifference  is  no  doubt  greater 
in  general  courses  than  in  the  technical  and  the  profesional 
courses.  So  that  in  this  wav  much  of  the  disciplinary  value  of 
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general  courses  is  lost  both  in  the  line  of  intellectual  training 
and  scholarship,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  moral  training  and 
moral  worth  which  latter  should  be  brought  about  bv  the  faith- 
ful  performance  of  the  work  assigned  in  the  regular  college 
course.  Along  with  this  pure  mental  culture  view,  which  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the  inefficiency  of  regular 
college  work,  comes  another  which  fallaciously  assumes  that 
the  college  work  is  purely  intellectual  and  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  doing  of  regular  college  work  the  same  as  doing  any 
other  work,  is  also  a  moral  training.  So  the  cry  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  that  the  college  must  make  men,  not  so  much  educated 
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men,  as  somehow  men.  Never  mind  your  English  literature, 
mathematics,  your  physics  or  sociology  or  your  biology  or  your 
Latin  or  your  Greek  even,  and  all  the  other  work  that  a  college 
has  to  offer,  hut  make  men.  The  next  step  in  this  line  is  no 
matter  how  many  fail  to  make  even  a  passable  standing,  still 
by  the  grace  of  the  faculty  and  by  easy  substitutes,  make  men. 

We  believe  entirely  in  the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities 
ought  to  make  men;  but  we  as  little  believe  in  the  methods 
usually  proposed  by  these  makers  of  men  in  college.  The 
difficulty  with  these  cries,  these  wonderfully  new  and  high- 
sounding  terms,  is  that  when  you  come  to  analyze  them  they 
always  come  to  a  substitution  of  some  outside  affair,  some 
grandstand  performance  of  little  real  moment  which  is  to  make 
men  and  put  aside  what  is  the  regular  business  and  work 
of  the  college  as  if  this  latter  did  not  make  men.  We  are 
here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  positively  it  is  the  regular 
college  work,  as  set  down  in  the  schedule  of  recitations,  that 
does  make  men.  The  college  work  does  give  intellectual  train¬ 
ing,  we  hope,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  further  it  must  be 
remembered  that  thorough  intellectual  training,  power  to  do 
correct  thinking  and  the  accumulation  of  the  proper  kind  of 
knowledge,  is  very  close  to  correct  action,  in  fact,  leads  to  right 
moral  action.  In  addition  to  this  the  doing  of  intellectual 
work,  a  high  order  of  work,  above  any  physical  work  certainly, 
produces  the  highest  moral  training  in  the  doing  of  the  work, 
which  develops  character  as  much  as  character  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  school.  It  does  this  in  a  way  that  is  immensely 
superior  to  any  of  the  fads  that  are  supposed  to  do  this  develop¬ 
ing  of  morals ;  but  which  really  have  been  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  importance,  as  compared  with  what  the 
regular  work  done  honestly  and  faithfully  can  do  in  the  way 
of  developing  moral  character,  growing  distinctly  out  of  the 
regular  college  work. 

Continued  regular  work  is  not  nearly  so  dazzling,  nor  nearly 
so  pleasing  to  the  untried  and  untrained  as  are  the  usual 
stunts  introduced  to  bring  up  what  is  called  the  moral  train- 
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ing,  but  which  in  reality  is  at  best  very  indifferent  if  not 
directly  immoral  in  its  final  tendencies.  Along  with  this 
making  of  men  has  come  the  frivolous  fad  of  bodily  culture 
in  the  way  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  This  is  to  be  the 
stimulant  for  getting  to  work  on  developing  the  human  body 
directly  and  then  the  later  discovery  seems  to  have  been  made 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  the  moral  development  of  the 
student  which  the  regular  college  work,  it  seems,  is  supposed 
not  to  do. 

Now  in  the  first  place  there  is  probably  nothing  that  can  be 
found  in  student  life  that  is  of  more  positive  harm  to  the 
health  and  normal  bodily  development  of  the  student  than 
intercollegiate  athletics,  foot-ball  with  reformed  code  put  in  at 
its  full  value.  That  the  student,  much  the  same  as  other 
people,  ought  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  rather  mild  form 
of  exercise  with  good  air  or  in  the  open  air,  is  only  saying 
what  may  be  said  of  anybody  else  and  is  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  for  the  student  body  as  well  as  for  other  people;  for 
the  student  is  no  more  confined  than  are  the  majority  of 
people  who  are  not  directly  engaged  in  outdoor  manual  labor. 
If  what  is  now  provided  in  our  formal  gymasium  work  is  not 
sufficient,  quite  enough  could  be  provided  if  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  given  to  preparation  for  contests  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  usual  run  of  grandstand  acts  was  used  in  legitimate 
and  healthy  mild  exercises,  suitable  for  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body  of  the  character  that  is  needed  by  the 
student’s  body.  The  body  does  not  need  so  much  strength 
as  good  healthy  free  action  which  comes  from  a  kind  of  exer¬ 
cise  very  different  from  that  brought  about  by  athletic  con¬ 
tests  or  preparations  for  the  same. 

No  doubt  a  good  part  of  the  cry  for  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body  came  from  some  serious  misapprehensions  of 
fact  concerning  American  life.  It  was  hastily  assumed  that 
the  American  race  or  life  was  fast  degenerating  physically,  was 
immensely  inferior  to  the  foreigner,  particularly  to  the  English 
with  their  sports;  and  that  therefore  as  generally  understood 
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the  Johnny  Bull  idea  of  manhood  would  have  to  he  introduced 
into  America  and  particularly  to  the  American  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  order  to  make  the  American  physically  strong. 

Let  us  see  what  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  says,  who  has  a  large 
experience  in  investigating  these  matters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  an  address  given  by  the  doctor  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  Philadelphia,  we  read  the  following : 

“  The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  foreign  and  most  native 
observers  is  that  the  American  race  is  degenerating,  becoming 
lank,  nervous,  dyspeptic,  hysterical,  frivolous  and  immoral,  the 
only  disagreement  being  the  degree  of  said  degeneracy  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it. 

“  The  most  favorite  causes  are:  Too  much  rich  food,  bolting 
our  meals,  fried  things,  wasting  saliva  on  the  sidewalks  instead 
of  saving  it  for  our  digestion,  liberty  run  to  license.  The 
first  line  up  which  stamped  us  with  the  brand  of  physical 
inferiority  was  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war,  and  here  in  the 
enlistment  records  the  full  measure  of  our  physical  degeneracy 
was  revealed. 

“  Almost  every  country  in  Europe  and  every  degree  of 
Americanization  from  the  German  forty-niner  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  three  brothers  who  came  over  in  the  May¬ 
flower,  was  represented ;  not  merely  in  scores,  but  in  hundreds 
and  thousands.  When  the  war  was  over  some  rash  person  set 
out  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  these  measurements,  with 
the  mortifying  result  of  finding  that  the  race  had  become  so 
abnormally  elongated  in  the  process  of  decay  that  the  native- 
born  Americans  of  all  sorts  were  nearly  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  longer  than  the  soldiers  of  English,  Irish,  Dutch, 
Erench  and  German  birth  and  that  those  recruits  who  had 
been  longest  in  America  and  at  the  same  time  least  mixed  with 
any  recent  importations  or  streams  of  immigration,  the  Ken¬ 
tuckians,  Indianians  and  Kansans,  were  nearly  two  inches 
taller  than  the  soldiers  of  any  of  these  European  nationalities. 

“  This  of  course,  was  simply  due  to  the  proverbial  lankiness 
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of  the  Yankees.  We  turned  to  the  next  item  of  chest  measure¬ 
ment  in  fear  and  trembling,  only  to  find  however,  that,  due 
probably  to  our  well-known  fondness  for  oratory,  our  lungs  had 
actually  expanded  to  a  circumference  of  nearly  an  inch  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  European-born  recruits. 

“  Yearly  every  comparison  had  a  provoking  trick  with 
almost  an  identical  or  even  lower  death  rate  and  disease  rate 
in  the  American  column,  except  for  our  great  cities,  but  of 
recent  years  these  have  ranged  up  alongside  of  the  European 
figures.  This  of  course,  was  easily  explained  by  the  imper¬ 
fectness  of  our  records  and  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  death 
and  disease  were  not  recorded.  But  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  our  sanitary  organization  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  until  we  now  have  areas  which  are  almost  as  perfectly 
reported  and  recorded  as  any  in  Europe,  and  whose  figures 
may  be  relied  upon  for  purposes  of  comparison;  and  the  net 
result  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  at  practically  no  age, 
class,  or  social  condition  is  the  death  rate  in  the  United  States 
more  than  one  or  two  points  per  thousand  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  class  in  any  of  the  European  countries,  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  them,  especially  in  the  infancy  and 
childhood,  it  is  markedly  lower.  Some  of  the  western  cities 
and  states  have  the  lowest  death  rates  recorded  anywhere  in 

c / 

the  civilized  world. 

“  One  thing,  however,  we  have  felt  absolutely  sure  of,  and 
that  was  that  we  do  not  here  in  America  live  as  lone'  as  thev 

O  t/ 

used  to  in  the  good  old  days  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  might  be  bigger  and  healthier  than  our  ancestors  and  con¬ 
temporaries  in  Europe,  but  we  certainly  die  earlier,  probably 
by  going  to  pieces  all  at  once  like  the  ‘  One-hoss  Shay.’  The 
first  thing  that  reassured  us  was  that  our  insurance  companies 
were  still  doing  business,  not  only  at  the  same  old  stands,  but 
at  the  same  old  rates  as  European  companies,  and  didn’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  losing  money  either.” 

Since  these  statistics  nearly  all  come  before  and  outside  of 
the  line  of  intercollegiate  athletics  we  doubt  very  much  the 
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need  and  value  of  these  performances  with  all  their  published 
claims  of  results. 

In  order  to  bring  out  a  few  more  points  on  this  line  let  us 
look  into  the  results  of  modern  athletics  a  little  closer. 

“  Dr.  Roebrt  Coughlin  has  made  some  investigations  upon 
the  causes  of  the  deaths  among  athletes  for  the  year  1905.” 

It  appears  that  128  athletes  died  as  of  record  for  that 
year.  Seventy-eight  died  from  injuries  and  50  from  disease. 

“  Passing  by  accidents  Dr.  Coughlin  compared  the  death 
rate  of  policyholders  in  one  of  the  large  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  about  the  same  age  and  grade  with  the  death  rates 
of  athletes.”  He  finds:  “  That  the  death  rates  from  infectious 
diseases  among  these  picked  specimens,  these  prides  of  their 
clubs  and  colleges,  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  other  adult 
males  of  the  community.” 

Again  Dr.  Coughlin  finds  that  taking  up  a  list  of  champion 
college  athletes  for  fifty  years  to  the  number  of  761  prepared, 
we  understand,  in  defence  of  athletics ;  that  of  this  number  the 
actual  age  at  death  of  this  series  was  only  26.2  years,  as 
against  an  average  of  57.2  years  in  all  persons  dying  after 
fifteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  last  United  States  Census. 
The  champion  athlete  is  a  low  standard  to  aim  at.  “  This,” 
says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  “  is  clearly  recognized  and  eagerly  urged 
by  intelligent,  scientific,  gymnasium  trainers,  like  Sargent  of 
Harvard,  Seaver  of  Yale,  and  Gfulich  of  Hew  York,  hut  the 
leaven  has  reached  hut  little  of  the  mass  of  undergraduates 
and  members  of  athletic  clubs  as  yet.” 

Dr.  James  Tyson,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  commencement  address  at  Haverford 
College,  makes  the  following  observations : 

“  Essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  mentioned  is 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — in  other  words  good  health 
of  the  student.  But  athletic  games  do  not  tend  especially  to 
produce  symmetrical  physical  development.  We  physicians 
are  often  consulted  in  after  years  for  the  jaded  heart  whose 
failure  is  ascribed  by  its  owner  to  the  strain  of  the  rowing 
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match,  and  the  repeated  struggle  of  the  foot-ball  game.  As 
soon  as  athletic  games  become  dangerous  to  life,  as  soon  as  they 
crush  the  spirit  of  human  sympathy  or  kindness  or  develop 
a  surliness  which  smothers  a  cheer  at  a  rival’s  success  or  be¬ 
come  instruments  of  college  advertisement,  a  magnet  to  attract 
students,  then  they  become  an  excrescence  on  the  college  life 
which  should  be  excised  at  the  root.”  So  much  for  the  merelv 
physical  training  which  is  by  the  way. 

It  is  a  rather  strange  anomaly  that  those  people,  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  moral  training  that  goes  along  with  the  work 
of  a  college  or  university,  which  is  as  much  like  most  of  the 
work  in  after  life  as  such  things  can  be,  of  course  excluding 
those  that  work  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  should  try  to  find 
the  desired  moral  training  in  pitting  a  lot  of  young  men  against 
one  another  in  an  open  field.  The  combat  and  the  struggle  is 
quite  akin  to  that  in  which  a  lot  of  oxen  would  engage  under 
similar  conditions,  and,  strange  to  say,  physical  training  of  a 
proper  kind  is  supposed  to  be  developed,  and  over  and  above 
this  a  quite  superior  moral  training  is  even  claimed  for  the 
contestants. 

Further,  the  conditions  are  not  a  whit  better  in  the  field 
sports  as  a  certain  class  of  contests  are  denominated.  These 
exercises  put  undue  strain  on  the  system  of  men,  often  of 
young  men  that  are  ill  prepared  to  take  such  strain  and  above 
all  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  unreasonable  physical  competi¬ 
tion  that  is  practiced  in  these  exercises.  These  violent  con¬ 
tests  often  result  in  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  other 
functions  of  the  body  which,  after  the  over  exertion  is  at  an 
end,  ought  to  go  back  to  their  normal  form  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  not  do  so.  Also  the  moral  atmosphere  and  training 
is  no  better  than  that  brought  about  in  any  of  the  general 
athletic  contests. 

Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  book 
Nature  and  Health  says : 

“  But  right  here  comes  up  a  point  that  is  very  commonly 
misunderstood.  Exercise  develops  muscles,  it  is  true,  but  such 
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development  is  a  consequence,  not  the  aim,  of  the  exercise. 
Except  in  a  few  strenuous  occupations,  such  as  baggage  smash¬ 
ing  or  prize  fighting,  a  big  biceps  is  no  special  use,  and  may, 
indeed,  he  a  nuisance  by  interfering  with  the  proper  move¬ 
ments  of  the  arm.  Unhappy  Hercules,  that  cannot  reach  to 
brush  a  spider  from  the  hack  of  his  neck!  Ho,  the  purpose  of 
exercise  is  the  quickening  of  the  vital  activities  through  mus¬ 
cular  play,  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  and  not  the  mere 
building  of  muscle-mass  through  muscular  work.” 

Further  on  the  same  author  says:  “  And  for  special  exercis¬ 
ing  of  breathing  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  certain  move¬ 
ments  without  the  use  of  apparatus  are  especially  fit.” 

Ho  doubt  the  sudden  discovery  of  this  immensely  over¬ 
estimated  value  as  a  moral  training  of  athletic  sports  and  the 
usual  so-called  student  interests,  has  at  least  a  partial  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  education.  This  matter  has  no  doubt 
been  helped  along  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  so- 
called  humanistic  age  and  later  age  of  natural  science  and 
modern  literature.  Probably  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  ancient  pagan  languages  and  literatures 
as  the  only  things  fit  to  present  to  modern  young  men  of  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  for  purposes  of  culture  and  refinement,  would 
also  feel  that  Greek  athletics  should  be  handed  down  to  present 
day  students ;  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Greek  atheltics 
and  Greek  student  life  had  any  relation  whatever.  If  not  this 
then  at  least  English  athletics,  as  developed  in  the  two  older 
aristocratic  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  must  be 
introduced.  At  any  rate  a  conflict  between  the  old  and  the 
new  went  on  and  usually  as  the  older  forms  are  overcome  and 
displaced  by  the  new  the  old  prefers  anything  but  the  new, 
however  puerile  its  choice  may  be.  Therefore  no  science  or  as 
little  as  possible  because  that  gives  only,  and  purely  and 
merely  an  intellectual  development  which  is  of  low  order 
greatly  undervalued  and  the  case  of  modern  languages  and 
literature  is  not  much  better.  Hence  the  doing  of  that  in¬ 
tellectual  work  is  undervalued  as  work,  the  faithful  and  honest 
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doing  of  which  is  of  moral  value  far  above  that  growing  out  of 
any  bodily  contests.  This  trying  to  get  moral  development  out 
of  physical  contests  reminds  us  of  Macaulay  who  says :  “  There 
is  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its 
periodical  fits  of  morality  ' ' ;  to  which  another  writer  adds, 
“  but  Macaulay  never  saw  the  United  States  of  America 
engaged  in  a  death  grapple  with  a  prize  fight." 

Moral  training  in  only  the  crudest  form,  if  at  all,  can  come 
from  these  things  because  moral  training  comes  from  the 
serious  things  of  life  and  not  from  play  and  sport.  These 
things  have  some  value,  it  is  said,  in  development  of  child  life, 
but  according  to  the  definition  of  the  college  course  or  the 
college  university  course,  quoted  at  the  beginning,  we  are  in  a 
period  of  life  when  childish  things  are  to  be  laid  aside  and 
the  serious  business  of  life  is  to  be  seriously  taken  up ;  and  this 
lies  entirely  in  the  regular  work  of  a  college  or  university. 
The  intellectual  and  the  moral  training  are  in  doing  the  in¬ 
tellectual  work  fairly  and  honestly;  just  as  in  the  business 
relations  of  life  also  largely  intellectual  or  in  any  other  social 
relations,  the  doing  of  duties  imposed  develops  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  men  and  women. 

In  order  that  a  person  may  get  moral  training  out  of  life  he 
must  be  engaged  in  some  serious  pursuit  of  work  which  is 
being  attended  to  in  an  orderly  and  sincere  manner;  and  not 
by  erratic  fits  and  starts  which  is  the  character  of  the  methods 
of  the  indolent  and  those  who  are  wanting  in  moral  training,  in 
fact  in  those  who  have  not  yet  or  never  will  develop  any  char¬ 
acter.  Jules  Payot  in  his  Education  of  the  Will  says: 

“  Fundamental  laziness  in  no  way  hinders  periodic  instances 
of  energy.  Uncivilized  people  are  by  no  means  averse  to 
occasional  outbursts  of  energy.  Mhat  is  so  distasteful  to  them 
is  that  regulated  persistent  labor  which  in  the  end  amounts  to 
a  very  superior  degree  of  energy.  Any  regular  expenditure 
of  energy,  even  though  it  be  slight,  accomplishes  more  than 
great  efforts  separated  by  long  rests.  Idlers  can  readily  en¬ 
dure  war,  which  demands  momentary  violent  efforts,  followed 
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by  long  periods  of  inactivity.  The  Arabs  conquered  a  vast 
empire  but  they  did  not  bold  it,  because  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  up  the  continued  effort  of  organizing  and  administering 
the  country  such  as  making  roads  and  founding  schools  and 
industries.  .  .  .”  Again :  “  It  is  so  true  that  moderate,  but 
continued,  effort  alone  expresses  real  and  fruitful  energy  that 
we  may  consider  all  work  deviating  from  this  type  as  lazy 
work.’ 7 

Here  is  precisely  the  difficulty  with  our  college  work.  We 
are  continually  engaged  in  what  Professor  Gayley  calls 
“  idols  ”  and  as  he  is  a  Greek  scholar,  well  able  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  idols  akin  to  Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships,  we  will 
quote  his  catalogue  of  college  activities  which  are  presumed 
by  some  to  be  of  great  moral  value. 

“  Class  meetings,  business  meetings,  committee  meetings, 
editorial  meetings,  foot-ball  rallies,  base-ball  rallies,  pajama 
rallies,  vicarious  athletics  on  the  bleachers,  garrulous  athletics 
in  dining  room  and  parlor  and  on  the  porch,  rehearsals  of 
the  glee  club,  rehearsals  of  the  mandolin  club  and  of  the  banjo, 
rehearsals  for  dramatics  (a  word  to  stand  the  hair  on  end), 
college  dances  and  class  banquets,  fraternity  dances  and  suppers, 
preparations  for  the  dances  and  banquets,  more  committees  for 
the  preparations;  a  running  up  and  down  the  campus  for 
ephemeral  items  for  ephemeral  articles  in  ephemeral  papers,  a 
soliciting  of  advertisements  ”  and  so  on  for  one  full  page  more 
with  this  conclusion :  “  What  margin  of  leisure  is  left  for  the 
one  activity  of  the  college,  which  is  study  ?  ” 

These  things  are  clearly  not  the  things  that  have  either 
intellectual  or  moral  value.  Some  few,  under  considerable 
limitations  and  control,  might  be  said  to  have  some  slight 
social  and  moral  value.  A  large  part  of  them  at  the  very  best 
and  most  charitable  estimate  are  of  absolutely  no  value  when 
compared  with  regular  work;  but  these  things  do  more  than 
simply  kill  time  in  a  pleasant  way  in  that  they  destroy  the 
process  of  forming  regular  and  well-developed  character  for  pro¬ 
longed  and  serious  work ;  and  so  far  they  are  immoral.  Many 
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of  them  are  distinctly  immoral  in  their  own  tendencies  because 
they  imbue  as  a  matter  of  neglected  opportunities  for  real 
work,  a  cramming  and  a  “  get-rich-quick ’ 7  spirit  and  a  spirit 
of  playing  for  stakes  which  lead  directly  in  the  way  that  led 
a  Morse  or  a  Walsh  to  the  penitentiary. 

It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  and  would  be  ridiculed  as  a 
business  blunder,  if  it  were  not  considered  insanely  absurd,  for 
the  Saratoga  Racing  Association  to  advertise  with  a  college  or 
university  course  of  studies  and  attempt  to  draw  a  crowd  to 
the  races.  Is  it  any  more  absurd  for  a  college  to  use  the  above 
list  of  affairs  and  functions  and  thereby  attempt  to  attract 
students  for  the  one  really  valuable  activity  of  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  life,  its  regular  curriculum  ? 

Right  here  let  me  say  is  the  point  where  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  is  not  in  good  standing  with  the  public — its  'patrons. 
The  college  that  attends  to  its  real  business  is  not  under  fire 
or  even  very  much  under  criticism.  The  present  under¬ 
graduate  course,  as  given  by  the  university  association  quoted 
at  the  beginning,  is  pretty  well  accepted  as  standard.  To  be 
sure  modifications  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the 
main  features  it  is  standard  and  may  easily  be  modified  by 
electives  to  a  more  literary,  a  more  purely  scientific,  or  a  more 
technical  line,  especially  and  designedly  so  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  This  is  quite  well  understood  and  accepted ;  and 
that  college  or  university  which  keeps  up  its  standard  of 
scholarship  need  fear  nothing  from  the  outside.  In  fact 
parents  and  guardians  are  looking  for  precisely  that  college  or 
university  which  will  bring  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
the  serious  things  of  its  course  are  mastered  and  attended  to ; 
and  that  the  student’s  mind  is  developed  and  filled,  at  least 
comfortably  filled,  with  such  knowledge  which  makes  for  com¬ 
plete  living  and  as  well  for  complete  service  in  after  life;  in 
whatever  field  the  young  man  will  enter  in  still  farther  work¬ 
ing  out  his  problem  of  life  for  himself  and  in  filling  out  his 
place  in  society  through  his  profession,  whether  he  be  lawyer, 
doctor,  clergyman  or  engineer  or  for  that  matter  in  general  a 
29 
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captain  of  industry.  The  world  only  finds  fault  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  frivolous  things  are  magnified  and  forever  put 
forward.  Then  comes  the  question  so  seriously  asked  in  the 
Outlook  several  years  ago,  where  shall  I  send  my  son  to  college 
or  university  for  college  work  ? 

Ho  doubt  the  college  is  not  simply  to  make  men  for  service 
intellectually,  but  as  well  morally;  and  so  we  claim  it  does, 
as  far  as  school  life  can  prepare  for  service  when  it  attends 
to  that  which  is  its  business.  The  practical  is  not  always  quite 
what  is  expected  of  it,  perhaps.  This  problem  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  complaint  made  even  against  technical  courses  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  training.  There  are  always  some 
who  may  think  technical  courses  should  be  even  more  intensely 
technical  or  practical.  There  also  are  some  who  do  not  think 
so ;  who  indeed  maintain  that  technical  courses  should  he  more 
liberal,  especially  in  the  two  first  years  of  a  four-  or  five-year 
course.  But  it  is  generally  accepted  that  in  first-class  uni¬ 
versities  these  matters  are  fairly  well  balanced  and  give  about 
all  that  can  be  given  in  a  school  course  and  that  the  rest  must 
he  acquired  in  later  service.  So  with  the  moral  development 
of  students ;  it  becomes  quite  satisfactory  when  the  students 
attend  to  their  duties  faithfully  and  regularly,  expending  a 
constant  and  uniform  amount  of  energy  on  their  assigned 
work.  This  is  what  makes  substantial  character  for  the  doing 
of  this  work  is  character-building  as  well  as  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment.  V aithf ul  service  is  always  in  the  line  of  character- 
building,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  all  that  a  young  man 
can  do  in  this  direction  in  doing  the  appointed  work  with 
precision,  with  an  honest  purpose  and  in  a  thorough  manner. 
This  is  all  a  man  needs  to  do  in  his  life-work  and  in  his 
relation  to  his  fellow  men.  He  is  not  to  try  out  his  strength  to 
do  up  other  people  either  physically  or  in  his  business  rela¬ 
tions,  as  a  captain  of  industry  or  as  a  professional  man.  But 
in  his  social  relation  he  is  to  be  considerate  of  others,  altruistic. 
Gains  are  to  he  mutual  gains ;  not  as  was  formerly  supposed 
that  gains  can  only  be  made  by  the  losses  of  others.  All  of 
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which  is  not  after  the  manner  of  contests  and  sports  which 
bring  results  only  of  gains  and  losses,  winning  and  defeating 
none  of  which  are  moral,  and  distinctly  non-Christian.  In 
fact,  they  are  a  relic  of  the  barbarism  of  the  p re-scientific  ages. 

Education  is  to  be  for  service  to  fellowmen,  and  the  value  of 
an  education  intellectually  and  morally  is  10  be  such  as  will 
best  prepare  for  that  service.  Dr.  Eliot,  the  venerable  ex¬ 
president  of  Harvard,  in  an  after  dinner  address  at  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Dr.  Xichols  as  president  of  Dartmouth  College, 
said :  “  I  do  not  agree  at  all,  gentlemen,  with  the  proposition 
that  we  have  got  to  the  right  motive,  whether  in  foot-ball  or  in 
scholarship,  when  we  induce  young  men  to  act  for  the  honor 
of  their  college.  That  is  better  than  seeking  personal  glory, 
hut  that  is  not  the  true  motive  in  any  man’s  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  The  true  motive  burns  in  American  youth,  the 
American  educated  youth  of  to-day  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 
it  has  burned  hotly.  The  true  motive  is  service,  service  to 
society,  to  the  community  into  which  man  is  thrown,  service 
to  the  nation,  service  to  mankind.’’ 

Therefore  the  true  moral  development  of  a  man  can  only 
come  by  a  consistent  application  to  a  serious  line  of  work. 
This  for  a  young  man  at  college  or  university  is  to  do  that 
which  is  set  down  for  him  to  do  in  the  regular  course.  To  do 
this  involves  serious  hardships  because  any  one  not  yet  trained 
in  industry  will  he  irritated  and  annoyed  by  being  obliged  to 
work.  It  therefore  requires  a  development  of  will  power  for 
the  individual  to  so  master  himself  in  order  that  he  be  able  to 
control  himself  in  the  application  of  a  fixed  and  regular 
amount  of  energy  to  his  line  of  work.  That  this  is  correct  is 
amply  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  a  class  of  industrious 
workers  as  compared  with  a  class  of  indolent  ones.  Indolence, 
carelessness  and  bad  coduct  are  almost  in  every  case  character¬ 
istics  of  the  same  individual  as  also  are  industry,  honest  pur¬ 
pose  and  good  conduct. 

Serious  work  begins  with  intelligent  training  and  ends  in 
moral  development  by  the  application  of  energy  to  do  efficient 
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intellectual  work.  For  instance,  a  class  in  moral  philosophy 
develops  character,  if  it  is  so  conducted  that  the  members  of 
the  class  must  do  work  in  mastering  the  subject;  and  not  by 
the  precepts  it  teaches,  although  these  may  help.  In  practice, 
therefore,  less  lecturing  and  more  thorough  recitation  work ;  so 
as  to  put  men  to  work  to  master  the  science,  the  material  of  the 
science,  in  order  that  they  become  imbued  with  it.  Then  it  is 
not  mere  intellectual  truth ;  but  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  side  of  man ;  that  is,  the  will  is 
trained  to  the  good  and  character  is  formed. 

“ First  it  is  an  almost  absolute  rule  in  psychology”  says 
Payot  in  his  The  Education  of  the  Will,  “that  every  idea  of 
an  action  to  be  accomplished,  or  to  be  shunned,  if  it  is  very 
distinct,  has,  in  the  absence  of  hostile  affective  states,  a  power 
of  realization  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
great  essential  difference  between  the  idea  and  its  action. 
When  an  action  is  conceived,  it  is  already  begun.  The  pre¬ 
imagining  of  an  action  is  like  its  frequent  repetition  in  that 
it  produces  a  semi-tension  which  precedes  the  final  tension  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pre-conceived  action  is  rapidly  executed.” 

Again  we  read :  “  In  short  the  brave  man  is  not  he  who  per¬ 
forms  some  great  act  of  courage,  but  rather  he  who  courageously 
performs  all  the  acts  of  life.  That  student  who,  in  spite  of 
his  disinclination,  makes  himself  get  up  and  look  up  a  word 
in  the  dictionary,  who  finishes  his  work  in  spite  of  his  desire 
to  loaf  a  little,  who  reads  to  the  end  of  a  difficult  page — he  is 
the  man  of  courage.  It  is  by  these  thousand  apparently  in¬ 
significant  actions  that  the  will  is  strengthened,  and  all  work 
begins  to  bear  fruit.” 

This  is  not  a  cold  and  lifeless  morality,  lacking  in  sentiment. 
Sentiment  is  a  most  deceptive  thing;  so  is  enthusiasm.  The 
shouting  for  the  colors  or  for  the  team  is  of  very  doubtful 
value  as  an  index  either  of  loyalty,  courage  or  character.  ISTo 
doubt  enthusiasm  is  necessary  if  it  is  enthusiasm  for  some 
serious  purpose,  and  this  is  a  more  real  enthusiasm  than  the 
shouting  kind. 
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Dr.  Miinsterberg  in  his  Psychology  and  the  Teacher  says: 
“  A  great  man  has  said  that  enthusiasm  is  the  best  fruit  which 
we  gain  from  the  study  of  history,  but  surely  the  pupil's  study 
of  history  is  onlv  one  of  the  many  factors  which  must  co- 
operate  in  filling  the  young  mind  with  enthusiasm  for  progress, 
and  reform,  and  industrial  growth,  and  self-development  and 
the  highest  possible  service  to  mankind." 

This  application  of  energy  must  be  so  continuous  and  so 
strenuous  that  it  will  take  place  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  physical,  otherwise  the  discipline  is  not  of  a  character  to 
bring  the  desired  result.  Vacation  time,  about  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  year,  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  a  re-balancing 
of  the  bodily  wear  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  surplus ;  if 
there  is  anything  outstanding  that  needs  to  be  balanced.  Xo 
doubt  there  is  a  time  appointed  for  work  and  a  time  for 
recreation  in  vacation  time ;  because  this  separation  is  the  only 
way  that  there  can  be  a  serious  continued  application  during 
the  sessions  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  application  of  energy  and  not  an  erratic  and  fitful 
one  interrupted  by  sports.  The  application  must  be  made 
with  fairness  and  honesty  of  purpose  and  here  is  the  scope  for 
high  moral  purposes.  When  this  is  systematically  done  then, 
and  then  only,  is  character  properly  formed.  All  these  things 
are  done  by  the  faithful  students  and  are  not  done  bv  the 
frivolous  ones  who  are  the  victims  of  the  **  high-finance  ”  in 
college  work.  Faithful  students  develop  moral  strength  from 
their  work  as  students.  They  develop  character  of  a  kind  that 
fits  them  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  world's  work,  and 
they  are  the  exponents  of  the  moral  value  of  college  work. 

Franklin  axd  Marshall  College, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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DID  PAUL  UNDERSTAND  JESUS?1 

WILLIAM  C.  SCHAEFFER. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  twice  speaks  of  amy 
gospel/’  The  expression  suggests  the  thought  that  Paul’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Jesus  was  peculiar.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
interpreters  of  the  Master  and  his  interpretation  has  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian  thought.  It 
has  been  differentiated  from  other  interpretations,  as  for 
example  that  of  Peter ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference.  Immediately  after  his  conversion,  Paul 
retired  to  Arabia ;  and  however  much  room  we  may  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  for  subsequent  development  in  his  system  of 
thought,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  so  far  as  the  main 
outline  of  his  system  is  concerned,  he  had  thought  that  out 
for  himself,  before  he  had  his  first  interview  with  those  who 
were  apostles  before  him.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel  by  the  time  he  returned  to 
Damascus.  On  this  he  has  himself  laid  emphasis  in  Galatians 
1:  11-17. 

One  of  the  peculiar  notes  of  Paul’s  gospel  is  that  of  uni¬ 
versality.  With  his  conversion  there  came  to  him  the  distinct 
call  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  2:  16)  ;  and  he 
at  once  perceived  that  all  men  are  freely  justified  by  God’s 

1  The  discussion  on  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  Paul,  referred  to  in 
this  article,  was  precipitated  by  the  appearance  of  Wrede’s  Paulus.  It 
belongs  to  the  Religionsgeschichtliche-volksbucher.  A  translation  of  it  was 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  discussion  have  been  made  by  others,  as  follows:  Kaftan, 
Jesus  und  Paulus ;  Julicher,  Paulus  und  Jesus ;  Meyer,  Wer  hat  das 
Christ enthum  hegriindet,  Jesus  order  Paulus  f  Johann  Weiss,  Paulus  und 
Jesus;  Kolbing,  The  Spiritual  Influence  of  the  Man  Jesus  upon  Paul ; 
McGiffert,  Was  Jesus  or  Paul  the  Founder  of  Christianity?  Meyer  and 
Weiss  are  published  in  translation  in  Harper’s  Library  of  Living  Thought. 
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grace  “ through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom. 
3:  24).  He  seems,  moreover,  from  the  very  beginning  to 
have  exercised  his  ministry  along  the  lines  which  were  thus 
revealed  to  him  in  his  solitude.  Though  he  essayed  to  preach 
at  Damascus  and  in  Jerusalem,  his  work  in  both  places 
was  cut  short  and  it  was  only  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  that  he  was  first  permitted  to  make  converts  for  the 
blaster  on  the  basis  of  his  conception  of  the  gospel.  Of  course, 
we  know  very  little  of  his  work  during  those  ten  years  at  Tarsus 
and  in  the  regions  round  about ;  yet  we  can  feel  sure  that 
his  preaching  was  along  the  line  of  his  subsequent  missionary 
activity.  He  preached  what  he  calls  “  my  gospel  ”  ;  and  that 
it  was  with  some  measure  of  success  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  when  Barnabas  came  down  to  Antioch  to  see  the  work 
of  the  Lord  which  was  being  done  there,  he  immediately  set  out 
for  to  seek  Saul. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  successes  which  crowned  the 
labors  of  his  first  missionary  journey  that  the  peculiarity  of 
Paul’s  interpretation  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  It  then  became  the  subject  of  a  sharp  controversy,  which 
for  awhile  threatened  to  disrupt  the  church.  He  was  per¬ 
sistently  followed  by  those  whose  interpretation  of  the  gospel 
differed  from  his  own ;  and  the  bitterest  trials  of  his  life  came 
to  him  through  the  machinations  of  those  Judaizers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  his  footsteps  through  Galatia,  Asia  and  as  far  as 
Corinth.  They  accused  him  of  preaching,  not  the  pure  gospel 
of  Jesus,  as  that  had  been  handed  down  by  those  who  had 
heard  him,  but  a  gospel  which  he  had  thought  out  for  himself, 
and  for  which  he  had  no  higher  authority  than  his  own  reason. 

Paul,  however,  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  As  at  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  so  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
later  Apostolic  Church,  his  view  prevailed.  This  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  conceded.  Interpreters  of  the  Hew  Testament  are 
agreed  in  the  view  that  the  Pauline  interpretation  of  the  gospel 
prevails  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Many  have  gone  much  further;  and  some  of  our 
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later  commentators  are  busy  pointing  out  the  Paulinisms  in 
Mark  and  Luke.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  is  held  by  many  to  have  been  written  under  the  Pauline 
influence;  so  that,  if  one  would  understand  its  various  books 
one  must  understand  the  Pauline  system  of  thought. 

And  yet  there  has  been  many  a  period  of  reaction  since 
that  day.  What  has  been  called  Paulinism  in  the  narrower 
sense,  his  view  of  man,  sin,  and  redemption,  especially  his 
doctrine  of  predestination,  has  been  combated  again  and 
again ;  and  it  has  been  allowed  more  frequently  to  fall  quietly 
into  the  background,  as  during  the  semi-Pelagian  reaction,  and 
during  the  period  preceding  the  Reformation.  And  yet  this 
stricter  Paulinism  has  reasserted  itself  again  and  again,  so 
that  it  is  probably  true  that  even  in  this  sense  the  Pauline  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Jesus  has  been  more  influential  in  moulding  the 
life  and  the  thought  of  the  Christian  centuries  than  any  other. 

More  than  this  may  be  said.  We  have  not  measured  the 
influence  of  Paul,  when  we  have  traced  the  difference  between 
him  and  Peter,  for  example,  and  have  pointed  out  how  the 
Pauline  interpretation  has  triumphed  over  the  Petrine.  The 
question  has  been  raised  to  what  extent  that  portion  of  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  Jesus,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  entire  church,  by  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  the 
Hew  Testament  writers  as  well  as  by  Paul,  must  be  traced  to 
his  influence.  In  the  history  of  Christian  thought,  the  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  far  greater  than  the  disagreements.  So  far 
as  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  are  concerned, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  all  denominations  have 
been  of  substantially  the  same  mind.  So  far  as  the  church’s 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  his  work  of  re¬ 
demption  is  concerned,  there  has  been  substantial  agreement. 
“  The  entire  system  of  Christianity  hangs  together,  and  funda¬ 
mental  to  it  is  the  conviction  of  man’s  essential  depravity  and 
his  inability  to  escape  of  himself  the  impending  destruction.” 
So  says  Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology ;2  and  he  adds,  “  This  system  the  Reformers  retained 

2  January,  1909,  p.  15. 
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and  handed  down  to  Protestant  Christendom.  Changed  here 
and  there  in  its  details,  particularly  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  and  the  sacraments,  in  its  essential  features,  it  re¬ 
mained  unaltered,  and  only  modem  liberalism  has  really 
broken  with  it.  A  perusal  of  any  of  the  great  Protestant 
symbols,  such  as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Thirty  Xine 
Articles,  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  will  make  this 
abundantly  manifest.  The  orthodox  Christian  system,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  as  has 
been  indicated.  Principles,  beliefs,  and  practices  are  essen¬ 
tially  one,  in  spite  of  all  divisions  and  differences.  Historic 
Christianity  has  a  definite  content  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  and  describe.  Where  then  did  it  come  from  ?  Was 
Jesus  its  author,  or  was  Paul  ?  Or  is  it  the  fruit  of  long  cen¬ 
turies  of  development,  a  system  of  much  later  growth  than 
either  Jesus  or  Paul  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  traced 
back  in  all  its  essential  features  to  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  .  .  .  And  not  simply  can  the  historic  Christian  system  in 
all  its  essential  content  be  traced  back  to  the  second  century; 
it  can  all  be  found  in  Paul.” 

But  if  this  is  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  the  question  comes 
back  to  what  exent  is  Paul  responsible  for  it  ?  Hid  he  get  it 
from  Jesus  ?  Or  is  it  a  scheme  of  thought  which  he  has 
wrought  out  for  himself  ?  Usually  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Paul  is  in  agreement  with  Jesus,  and  that  the 
Pauline  interpretation  taken  in  this  wider  sense,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  But  as  Professor  McGiffert 
says,  modem  liberalism  has  challenged  this  view.  It  denies 
that  Paul  is  in  harmony  with  Jesus;  and  it  has  substantially 
returned  to  the  position  of  Paul’s  Judaizing  enemies  in  at  least 
one  important  respect.  It  denies  that  what  Paul  calls  “  my 
gospel  ”  is  really  the  gospel  at  all ;  and  it  affirms  that,  in  its 
most  characteristic  features,  the  interpretation  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  and  of  his  work  of  redemption,  his  system  is  a  man-made 
scheme,  based  not  on  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  nor  on  any 
direct  revelation,  but  on  contemporary  Jewish  thought,  and  on 
his  own  reason. 
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The  importance  of  this  challenge  of  modern  liberalism  will 
he  readily  seen.  It  challenges  the  correctness  of  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  that  has  been  held  with 
substantial  unanimity  from  the  day  of  Paul  down  to  our  own 
time ;  and  it  has  laid  upon  the  church  the  necessity  of  studying 
anew  the  foundations  on  which  the  Pauline  system  of  thought 
rests. 

What  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  challenge  rests  ?  And 
what  is  it  that  modern  liberalism  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
age-long  faith  of  the  church  ? 

The  challenge  rests  mainly  on  two  grounds :  the  alleged  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  conception  of  Paul  and  the  teaching  of 
J esus,  as  that  is  given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  the  alleged 
violence  which  Paul’s  thought  does  to  the  modern  view  of  the 
world. 

The  former  of  these  grounds  is  thus  stated  by  Professor 
McGiffert,  in  the  article  above  referred  to :  “  One  thing  is 
clear.  Between  Paul  and  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
connection  is  very  close.  Many  of  the  essential  features  of 
Paul’s  system  reappear  in  that  Gospel :  the  necessity  of  regen¬ 
eration  changing  a  man  from  a  fleshly  to  a  spiritual  being 
(John  3),  union  with  Christ  (chap.  15),  the  deity  of  Christ 
(chap.  1  and  often),  the  sacramental  view  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  (chap.  3  and  6) — all  these  are  found  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Johannine  Christ.  But  all  the  more  striking 
by  contrast  is  the  lack  of  all  these  elements  in  the  teaching  of 
J esus  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Of  the  essentially 
fleshly  and  evil  nature  of  man  nothing  is  said ;  nothing  of  the 
consequent  need  of  regeneration ;  nothing  of  mystical  union 
with  Christ,  and  nothing  of  his  deity;  and  no  trace  of  sacra- 
mentalism  appears  in  connection  with  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  It  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  emphasis  or  form  of 
statement.  There  is  wanting  altogether  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  the  great  and  consistent  body  of  teaching,  which  is  not 
merely  present,  hut  fundamental  and  controlling  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  When  this  is  once 
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recognized  it  must  be  clear  that  that  body  of  teaching  came 
from  some  other  source  than  Jesus  himself  and  the  conclusion 
can  hardly  he  resisted  that  it  came  from  Paul,  in  whose  writ¬ 
ings  it  is  first  found,  and  whose  own  experience  fully  accounts 
for  its  origin.  The  despair  into  which  he  had  fallen  as  a 
result  of  his  total  inability  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  as  he  felt 
that  it  ought  to  be  kept,  a  despair  shared  by  no  other  Christian 
of  the  day,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  revelation  of  Christ  as  a 
spiritual  being  freed  from  evil  flesh,  a  revelation  whose  tre¬ 
mendous  and  revolutionary  influence  can  he  matched  nowhere 
else  in  the  first  century;  his  contacts  with  hellenistic  life  and 
thought,  making  the  dualistic  explanation  of  human  corrup¬ 
tion  more  natural  to  him  than  to  Jesus  and  his  primitive  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  the  cataclysmic  character  of  his  conversion,  rendering  a 
cataclysmic  interpretation  of  Christian  experience  and  the 
Christian  life  almost  inevitable  to  him — all  this  makes  it  easv 

t< 

to  explain  the  remarkable  conception  of  Christianity  which 
appears  first  in  his  epistles  and  which  can  he  accounted  for 
in  no  other  way.”3 

The  import  of  all  this  can  hardly  he  mistaken.  Professor 
McGiffert  finds  such  a  difference  between  the  conception  of 
Paul  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  all  the  great  essentials  of 
the  Pauline  system  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it 
is  the  product  of  the  Apostle’s  own  experience  and  thought. 

And  the  conclusion  to  which  all  this  leads  is  apparent.  The 
entire  Pauline  view  is  discredited.  The  doctrine  of  the  deity 
of  our  Lord,  of  human  depravity,  of  tlije  redemptive  work  of 
Jesus — all  become  untenable.  Wrede  traces  the  Pauline  con¬ 
ception  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostle’s  pre-Christian 
conception  of  the  Messiah.  He  says,  “  Paul  believed  in  such 
a  celestial  being,  in  a  divine  Christ,  before  he  believed  in  Jesus. 
LTitil  he  became  a  Christian  it  seemed  to  him  sacrilege  to  call 
Jesus  the  Christ.  This  man  did  not  answer  at  all  to  the  di¬ 
vine  figure  of  Christ  which  Paul  bore  within  him.  But  in 
the  moment  of  conversion,  when  Jesus  appeared  before  him 

3Pp.  17,  18. 
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in  the  shining  glory  of  his  existence,  Paul  identified  him 
with  his  own  Christ,  and  straightway  transferred  to  Jesus  all 
the  conceptions  which  he  already  had  of  the  celestial  being — 
for  instance,  that  he  had  existed  before  the  world  and  had 
taken  part  in  its  creation.  The  man  Jesus  was  really,  there¬ 
fore,  only  the  wearer  of  all  those  mighty  predicates  which 
had  already  been  established ;  hut  the  bliss  of  the  apostle  lay 
in  this,  that  he  could  now  regard  what  had  hitherto  been  a 
mere  hope,  as  a  tangible  reality  which  had  come  into  the 
world. ” 4  And  with  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Pauline 
conception  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  agrees  what  Wrede  has 
to  give  as  his  final  estimate  of  the  doctrine.  “  If  we  are  to 
designate  the  character  of  this  conception  we  cannot  avoid 
the  word  ‘myth.’  We  do  not  employ  it  with  the  desire  to 
hurt  any  one’s  feelings.  It  is  not,  as  we  use  it,  an  expression 
of  contempt.  A  doctrine  whose  profundity  has  endowed  mil¬ 
lions  of  hearts  with  the  best  of  their  possessions,  a  doctrine 
without  which  such  men  as  Luther,  Paul  Gerhard  and  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  could  not  have  been,  a  doctrine  which  even 
to-day  comforts  and  fills  with  peace  thousands  of  good  earnest 
people,  a  doctrine  which  has  given  the  thoughts  of  divine  love 
and  grace  and  of  human  sinfulness  their  most  powerful  ex¬ 
pression,  such  a  doctrine  we  treat  with  revgrence.  But  the 
nature  of  the  thought  that  a  divine  being  forsakes  heaven,  veils 
himself  in  humanity  and  then  dies,  in  order  to  ascend  again 
into  heaven,  is  not  altered  by  such  considerations  as  these. 
To  one  who  cannot  give  credence  to  it  it  is  necessarily,  in  its 
own  essence,  a  mythological  conception.”5 

This  is  the  first  ground  on  which  the  challenge  of  modern 
liberalism  rests,  and  the  conclusion  which  the  most  daring  of 
the  liberals  has  deduced  from  it.  We  say  “  the  most  daring 
of  the  liberals”  advisedly;  for  we  are  well  aware  that  many 
do  not  follow  him  in  his  extreme  conclusions.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  well  be  raised,  granted  the  premises  laid  down  by 

4  Paul,  p.  151. 

5  Paul ,  p.  179. 
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Professor  McGiffert,  does  not  tli,e  conclusion  of  Wrede  follow 
by  logical  necessity  ? 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  theology  of  Paul  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  as  great  and  as  irreconcilable  as  Professor  McGiffert  repre¬ 
sents  it  to  be  (a  concession  which,  we  think,  a  sound  exegesis 
by  no  means  warrants  us  in  making),  is  there  not  another  way 
in  which  we  can  justify  the  Pauline  interpretation  ?  Paul 
claims  to  have  received  his  gospel  by  revelation.  “  For 
neither  did  I  receive  it  from,  man,  nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  it 
came  to  me  through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  1 : 12). 
Bef erring  evidently  to  his  experience  by  the  roadside  near 
Damascus,  he  says,  “  And  last  of  all,  as  to  the  child  untimely 
born,  he  appeared  to  me  also”  (1  Cor.  15:8).  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  uses  the  same  word,  co^Oy,  in  referring  to 
this  appearance  that  he  had  just  used  in  referring  to  the  appear¬ 
ances  to  Cephas  and  the  twelve,  implying  that  he  regarded  the 
appearance  as  of  the  same  character  as  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Christ  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection.  He 
further  explains  this  appearance  as  a  revelation  of  Christ 
‘’in  him”  (Gal.  1:16),  implying  that  what  he  there  saw  was 
the  Christ  in  glory,  whose  nature  he  learned  to  apprehend 
through  a  revelation  from  God.  Xow,  did  not  Paul  thus  re¬ 
ceive  an  insight  into  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  had,  and  which  may  justify  his 
view  ? 

On  this  point  Dr.  Arnold  Meyer  says :  “  Again,  if  St.  Paul 
professes  to  have  received  everything  by  divine  revelation,  we 
seem  to  be  excluded  from  tracing  back  his  doctrine  to  his  own 
reflection  or  from  regarding  it  as  a  product  of  his  own  specu¬ 
lation.  With  justice  it  can  be  upheld  that  it  was  not  Paul 
that  created  his  Christ,  but  it  was  his  Christ  who  seized  him, 
overpowered  him,  and  subdued  him — that  he  came  to  Paul 
as  One  whom  Paul  would  not  accept,  whom  he  denied  and 
persecuted ;  and  that  here  we  stand  before  the  mystery  of 
religion  which  mocks  at  all  explanation,  which  it  is  the  very 
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essence  of  religion  to  acknowledge  and  to  reverence,  without 
which  earth  would  he  a  desert  and  heaven  blackness,  life  would 
he  mere  hollowness,  and  all  prospect  upwards  would  he 
closed.”6 

Has  not  the  larger  Paulinism  of  which  we  are  speaking 
here  a  safe  ground  on  which  to  rest?  Surely,  if  Paul  was 
not  an  utterly  self-deceived  enthusiast,  it  would  seem  so. 
Yet  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  modern  liberal  view  finds 
its  second  ground  for  the  challenge  with  which  it  has  met  the 
Pauline  conception  of  Christianity.  It  denies  the  objective 
reality  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  road  side  near  Da¬ 
mascus.  Johann  Weiss  says,  “  But  modem  criticism  regards 
the  matter  from  another  standpoint  and  considers  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  way  to  Damascus  was  simply  a  vision  or  hallu¬ 
cination.  Paul  may  have  regarded  it  as  an  experience  sent 
by  God,  and  so,  ultimately,  may  we  regard  it ;  hut  the  char¬ 
acteristic  point  of  the  modern  view  is  that  the  divine  action 
turned  to  account  certain  psychological  conditions  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  strictly  regular  sequence.  What  Paul  saw  was  not 
the  effect  of  an  impression  produced  by  an  object  external 
to  his  observation ;  the  picture  formed  upon  his  retina  was 
evoked  by  mental  excitement,  and  the  several  features  of  the 
picture  were  the  expression  of  ideas  which  had  long  been  har¬ 
boured  by  the  observer ;  the  consequence  of  a  great  mental  up- 
heavel  was  to  bring  these  ideas  into  a  new  combination,  so  that 
they  formed  plastic  and  realistic  material  for  a  convincing 
picture.”7  But  it  should  he  added,  the  picture,  thus  formed, 
was  formed  out  of  “  ideas  which  had  long  been  harboured  by 
the  observer,’'  and  can  have  had  no  more  validity  than  those 
ideas  themselves.  In  a  similar  strain  Wrede  says,  “  So  much 
is  sure — Jesus  cannot  have  stood  in  the  body  before  his  enemy. 
Paul’s  own  views  and  conceptions  are  also  decisive  on  this 
point.  For  Paul  knows  no  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  He 
does  indeed  ascribe  a  body  to  those  who  have  risen,  but  a 

6  Jesus  or  Paul,  pp.  42,  43. 
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'spiritual/  immaterial  body,  such  a  body  therefore  as  the 
outer  senses  cannot  perceive.  If  then  he  believed  that  he  had 
looked  upon  the  risen  Jesus,  this  cannot  have  been  any  ‘see¬ 
ing  ’  in  the  ordinary,  ‘  carnal  ’  sense,  no  actual  seeing  with  the 
eyes.  It  was  a  vision,  and  visions  are  events  that  take  place 
within  the  soul,  and  are  products  of  the  human  soul,  even 
though  the  visionary  may  have  no  other  thought  hut  that  his 
eye  receives  pictures,  his  ear  tones,  from  without.”8  Then 
he  adds  in  a  footnote,  “  Som,e  theologians  speak  of  ‘  objective 
visions/  hut  that  is  not  a  scientific  conception." 

This  view  of  the  “vision/’  of  course,  hangs  together  with 
that  view  of  the  world,  which  would  explain  everything  on  the 
basis  of  natural  causes,  which  denies  all  miracles,  and  which 
throws  doubt  on  the  very  possibility  of  a  risen  Christ  mani¬ 
festing  himself  to  his  own.  Paul's  visions  w,ere  “hallucina¬ 
tions,”  as  Johaan  Weiss  puts  it;  and  his  revelations  were 
merely  the  result  of  the  psychological  working  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  and  can  have  no  more  validity  than  the  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  out  of  which  they  grew.  If,  as  Wrede  thinks, 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  contemporary  Jewish  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  heavenly  being,  whom  he  had  identified  with  the 
Messiah,  and  if  these  conceptions  had  been  unconsciously 
working  within  him,  then  they  furnished  the  elements  of  the 
conception  which  he  formed  of  Jesus  whom  he  imagined  that 
he  had  seen;  and  the  conception  which  he  formed  of  Jesus  can 
have  no  more  validity  than  those  Jewish  conceptions  concern¬ 
ing  the  heavenly  Messiah  out  of  which  it  grew.  Hence,  on 
this  view,  Wrede  may  well  use  the  word  “  myth  ”  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  entire  conception  of  Jesus,  which  was  thus  ulti¬ 
mately  based  on  the  experience  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 

What,  now,  does  modern  liberalism  propose  to  give  us  in 
the  place  of  the  Pauline  system,  with  which  it  has  thus 
broken  ?  The  question  is  a  large  one ;  and  it  cannot  yet  be 
fully  answered.  The  Pauline  system  lies  clearly  before  us 
in  the  Apostle’s  letters,  and  in  the  countless  confessions,  litur- 

8  Paul,  pp.  7,  8. 
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gies,  hymns,  and  treatises  in  which  the  ablest  minds  of  the 
church  have  tried  to  express  his  Christology  and  his  Soteri- 
ology.  Modern  liberalism  has  as  yet  had  no  time  to  formu¬ 
late,  in  detail,  its  conception  on  these  great  questions.  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  tell  just  what  it  would  give  us  instead  of  the 
Pauline  system,  we  must  await  a  new  dogmatic;  and  before 
that  is  possible,  the  liberal  critic  must  have  time  to  do  his 
work,  for  he  has  a  tremendous  task  before  him.  The  blew 
Testament,  as  it  now  stands,  is  almost  entirely  saturated  with 
the  Pauline  conception  of  Christ  and  of  his  redemption.  Be¬ 
fore  a  complete  system  of  liberal  dogmatics  can  be  written,  the 
Hew  Testament  must  pass  under  the  surgeon’s  knife;  and  the 
alleged  Paulinisms  must  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
material.  Even  Mark,  the  oldest  of  our  Gospels,  consisting, 
as  we  are  told,  of  reminiscences  of  Peter’s  preaching,  must 
submit  to  the  process. 

But  while  a  complete  answer  to  our  question  is  not  now 
forthcoming,  the  main  outline  of  the  answer  has  been  sketched. 
Those  portions  of  the  Pauline  system  which  are  not  found  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  will 
be  eliminated.  This,  according  to  the  representations  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  McGiffert  in  the  quotation  above  given,  includes  the 
conceptions  of  the  essentially  fleshly  and  evil  nature  of  man, 
his  consequent  need  of  regeneration,  the  mystical  union  of  the 
believer  with  Christ,  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  sacramental 
conception  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Just  what  the 
positive  elements  are,  which  will  be  included,  is  not  so  clear; 
but  we  may  again  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  will  be 
such  only  as  are  found  in  the  Synoptic  teaching  of  Jesus.  We 
subjoin  a  few  quotations,  illustrative  of  the  drift  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  this  particular. 

Speaking  of  prayer  to  Christ  and  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  Professor  McGiffert  says,  “  As  to  Christ’s  own  attitude 
in  the  matter  the  Lord’s  Prayer  seems  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  either  of  the  practices  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  the  light  of  that  prayer,  and  of  such  passages 
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as  Mark  10 :  18 ;  Matt.  20:23;  24 : 36,  it  is  clear  that  he  can¬ 
not  have  thought  of  himself  as  an  object  of  divine  worship, 
and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  taught  that 
prayer  to  God  should  be  offered  to  God  through  him  and  in  his 
name.  The  conclusion  indeed  can  hardly  be  avoided  that  the 
words  of  John  (14:13,  14;  15:16;  16:23,  24,  26),  which 
Origen  quotes  as  authority  for  praying  in  Jesus’  name,  were 
not  spoken  by  Jesus.  He  would  have  the  piety  of  his  disciples 
voice  itself  as  his  own  did,  not, in  prayer  to  himself,  hut  to 
God  his  Father  and  theirs,  and  not  through  him  or  in  his 
name,  but  in  direct  and  immediate  communion  of  son  with 
father.  The  words  in  John  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
general  notion  of  the  evangelist  that  we  become  children  of 
God  only  through  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  that  w,e  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  Father  and  commune  with  him  only  through  the 
Son,  and  that  it  is  only  on  his  account  that  God  treats  men  as 

sons.  But  this  was  certainlv  not  Christ’s  own  belief.  All 

«/ 

men  are  children  of  God  according  to  him  and  all  may  ap¬ 
proach  their  heavenly  Father  in  perfect  confidence  and  com¬ 
mune  directlv  with  him/"9 

e/ 

Johann  Meiss  says:  “ Primitive  Christianity  is,  in  part  at 
least,  a  religion  of  Christ ;  in  other  words,  its  central  point  is 
close  dependence  by  faith  upon  the  exalted  Christ.  For  cen¬ 
turies  this  form  of  religion  has  been  regarded  as  Christianity 
proper,  and  numberless  Christians  at  the  present  day  neither 
know  nor  desire  any  other  form  of  faith.  They  live  in  closest 
spiritual  communion  with  the  ‘  Master,’  in  prayer  to  him  and 
in  longing  to  meet  him  face  to  face.  Another  religious  ten¬ 
dency,  which  proceeds  simultaneously,  is  unable  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  dependency  upon  the  exalted  Christ,  and  finds  full 
satisfaction  in  progress  from  Jesus  of  Xazaretli  to  the  Father. 
These  two  forms  of  religions  life  exist  side  bv  side  in  our 
churches,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  thev  should  coexist  in 
mutual  toleration,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  should 
do  no  violence  to  either  of  them.  I  freely  admit  that  I  my- 

9  The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  January,  1909,  p.  10. 
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self,  with  the  majority  of  modern  theologians,  prefer  the  sec¬ 
ond  form,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  gradually  become  predom¬ 
inant  in  our  church.’710  (He  is,  of  course,  thinking  of  the 
theologians  of  Germany). 

In  summing  up  his  discussion  Weiss  says :  “  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  religion  of  Paul  and  the 
type  of  religious  life  which  Jesus  originally  created:  to  the 
apostle  Jesus  is  not  merely  a  mediator,  guide  and  example, 
but  he  is  the  object  of  religious  veneration.  Paul  certainly 
utters  the  cry  Abba  together  with  J esus ;  but  he  also  calls  upon 
the  name  of  Christ,77 

Of  course,  these  quotations  give  us  very  little  in  the  way 
of  a  constructive  system;  they  were  not  written  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  But  they  illustrate  the  drift  of  thought ;  and  they 
show  how  differently  Jesus  is  viewed  by  modern  liberalism 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  viewed  by  Paul  and  John  and  by 
the  historic  confessions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  of  any  of  the  points  involved  in  this  debate  on  the 
relation  between  Jesus  and  Paul,  much  less  to  attempt  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  any  of  the  contentions  involved  in  this  challenge  of 
modern  liberalism.  That  would  be  a  task  far  too  great  to  be 
undertaken  in  this  way.  All  that  is  proposed  is  to  state  the 
main  point  at  issue,  to  point  out  the  serious  character  of  the 
challenge  which  is  thus  made,  and  to  indicate  very  briefly  a 
few  of  the  lines  on  which  the  defense  of  Paulinism  must,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writer,  proceed. 

The  main  point  at  issue,  as  has  been  stated  again  and  again 
in  the  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  time  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  under  way,  is  nothing  short  of  this,  Who  is 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  Jesus  or  Paul?  It  is  in  fact  a 
reopening  of  the  first  controversy  in  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  Is  Paul’s  gospel  the  same  as  the  gospel  which 
Jesus  preached?  Or  did  Paul  preach  another  gospel,  which 
he  had  thought  out  for  himself?  And  were  his  Judaizing 


10  Paul  and  Jesus,  pp.  7,  8. 
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opponents  after  all  right  in  their  contention  that  he  misun¬ 
derstood  and  misrepresented  Jesus?  Of  course,  the  question 
does  not  assume  the  same  form  which  it  had  taken  then. 
The  form  in  which  it  comes  to  us  now  is  far  more  profound, 
and  involves  immensely  more  than  it  did  then.  Then  it 
turned  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Gentiles  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  faith 
without  submitting  to  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  now  it 
turns  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Paul  did  not  substitute 
a  previously  formed  conception  of  the  Messiah  in  place  of  the 
actual,  historic  Jesus.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  far  the  more 
serious  question;  but  at  bottom  they  both  turn  on  whether 
Paul  understood  Jesus,  or  whether  he  was  a  false  guide,  and 
so  started  the  church  on  a  wrong  track  from  the  very  beginning. 
Julius  Wellhausen  and  Adolf  Harnack  are  quoted  as  affirming 
with  emphasis  that  Paul  was  the  man  who  truly  understood 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  but  Wrede  and  those  who  are  following 
in  his  lead  take  the  opposite  view. 

And  the  point  on  which  Paul  is  supposed  especially  to  have 
misunderstood  Jesus  is  fundamental.  Paul  preached  a 
Christ,  who  was  preexistent  and  who  is  divine,  who  is  a  proper 
object  for  our  religious  veneration  and  worship,  and  who,  now 
exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  rules  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
He  viewed  man  as  a  sinful  and  lost  being,  utterly  incapable 
by  himself  of  rising  out  of  sin  and  death  to  the  life  eternal ; 
and  he  taught  that  through  the  death  of  Jesus  atonement  for 
sin  was  made,  so  that  through  his  blood  we  have  the  remission 
of  sins  and  reconciliation  with  God.  The  charge  now  made 
is  that  Paul  was  wrong  on  these  points,  and  that  all  that  the 
church  has  built  on  them  is  false. 

The  tremendously  serious  challenge,  which  modern  liberal¬ 
ism  lias  thus  made,  no  one  can  mistake.  As  it  takes  us  back 
to  the  very  beginning,  so  it  goes  to  the  very  ground  of  our 
faith.  It  presents  a  problem,  before  which  all  other  problems 
of  Hew  Testament  criticism,  such  as  that  concerning  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
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Gospel,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance.  If  the  contention  is  granted,  then 
not  only  is  the  value  of  the  Pauline  epistles  gone,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Hew  Testament  Scriptures,  besides,  is 
discredited. 

Whatever  attitude  any  one  may  assume  with  reference  to 
the  question  at  issue,  one  thing  is  clear.  The  challenge  calls 
for  a  new  study  of  Paul  and  of  his  epistles,  and  along  lines 
which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected.  Hot  only  must 
we  restudy  the  epistles  anew  from  the  standpoint  of  a  purely 
historico-critical  exegesis,  so  as  to  ascertain  just  what  Paul 
said  and  meant;  but  we  must  study  them  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish  literature  and  thought,  and  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  We  need  at  every  step  to  com¬ 
pare  his  thought  with  the  Old  Testament,  the  Pseudepigrapha, 
and  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  in  order  that  we  may  ascer¬ 
tain  to  what  extent  his  thought  was  anticipated  by  contemporary 
Judaism.  This  is  a  line  of  study  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  Then  Paul’s  system  must  be  compared  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  To  what  extent  do  passages  like  Rom. 
3  :  24,  25  ;  4:25;  5  :  6-8,  etc.,  require  Mark  10  :  45  ;  how  far 
does  2.  Cor.  13:14  require  the  teaching  of  John  14,  15,  16, 
etc.  ?  To  what  extent  are  Paul’s  visions  hallucinations,  as 
Weiss  affirms  ?  And  to  what  extent  may  we  rely  on  what  he 
claims  as  revelations  ?  May  not  modern  science  furnish  far 
greater  justification  for  Paul’s  visions,  and  a  far  more  rational 
explanation  for  them,  than  those  psychological  explanations 
which  have  been  offered  in  this  discussion? 

It  is  probable  that  many  will  decline  to  take  up  this  chal¬ 
lenge  of  modern  liberalism.  Why  should  they  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  it  now  stands,  is  pervaded  by  the  Pauline  conception 
of  Christ.  As  Prof.  McGiffert  says,  the  same  holds  of  the 
historic  confessions.  It  is  true  likewise  of  the  liturgies  and 
hymnbooks,  which  have  become  hallowed  by  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tian  usage.  And  yet  the  problem,  which  has  been  raised,  will 
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not  be  solved  by  ignoring  the  challenge  thus  made.  Theo¬ 
logical  battles  are  not  won  by  antliemas,  nor  by  men  who,  like 
the  ostrich,  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Argument  can  be  met  only  by  argument  ;  and  even 
men  of  extreme  views,  like  Wrede,  can  be  confuted  only  by 
stronger  arguments  on  the  other  side.  There  is  undoubtedly 
gain  in  Wrede’s  outspoken  frankness;  for  we  have  in  him  an 
illustration  of  the  trend  of  modern  liberal  thought ;  and  it  is 
well  for  all  of  us  to  have  clearly  before  us  the  extreme  towards 
which  the  movement,  which  he  and  others  like  him  have  started, 
is  drifting.  Can  we  admit  that  the  Pauline  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  redemption  belongs  to  the  realm  of  mythology  ? 
If  not,  the  necessity  is  upon  us  of  examining  anew  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  our  faith  rests.  If  Paul  was  mistaken  in  his 
conception  of  Christ  and  of  redemption,  then  the  question  is 
urgent,  what  is  left?  What  are  the  foundations  on  which  we 
may  build  ? 

While,  as  stated  above,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  questions  involved, 
the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  indicate  very  briefly,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  several  of  the  lines  alone  which,  in  his  judgment,  an 
answer  to  this  challenge  must  proceed. 

1.  The  chasm  which  separates  Paul  and  the  Jesus  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  from  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  not 
as  great  as  is  assumed  by  Professor  McGiffert.  Passages  like 
Matt.  11:27;  Lk.  10:22;  Mk.  13:32  contain  the  same  high 
Christology  as  Paul  and  John;  and  the  genuineness  of  these 
passages  can  not  well  be  disputed,  especially  not  of  the  first. 
On  Luke  10 :  22  Plummer  says :  “  The  importance  of  this 
verse,  which  is  also  in  Matt.  (11:27),  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  It  is  impossible  upon  any  principles  of  criticism  to 
question  its  genuineness,  or  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  earliest  materials  made  use  of  by  the  Evangelists.  And 
it  contains  the  whole  of  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
It  is  ‘like  an  aerolite  from  the  Joliannean  heaven’;  and  for 
that  very  reason  causes  perplexity  to  those  who  deny  the  sol- 
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idarity  between  the  Johannean  heaven  and  the  Synoptic 
earth.”11  The  word,  “the  Son,”  in  Mk.  13:32,  says  Profes¬ 
sor  B.  W.  Bacon,  “refers  to  Jesus  personally  as  a  being  dif¬ 
ferent  in  nature  from  men,  and  superior,  even  while  on  earth, 
to  angels.  It  reflects  the  same  advanced  Christology  as  1:11, 
24 ;  9:7;  12:35,  36,  a  cruder  form  of  the  Pauline  incarnation 
doctrine,  which  in  John  became  systematically  metaphysi¬ 
cal.”12  And  if  the  Pauline  Christology  can  be  thus  clearly 
found  in  the  teaching  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
the  main  point  in  the  discussion  is  secure.  It  all  depends  on 
whether  the  genuineness  of  these,  and  other  passages  like  them, 
can  be  maintained;  and  on  that  question  the  writer,  at  least, 
does  not  entertain  any  serious  doubts. 

2.  Christianity  is  something  vastly  more  than  doctrine.  It 
is  a  new  life.  And  the  revelation  of  that  life  is  to  be  sought 
not  simply  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  His  work  and  his  per¬ 
son  are  as  much  a  part  of  that  revelation  as  his  works;  and 
to  get  a  complete  view  of  the  revelation  of  his  person,  we  must 
go  not  simply  to  the  historic  Jesus  as  he  walked  and  talked  in 
Galilee;  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  risen  and 
exalted  Christ,  as  he  manifested  himself  to  the  disciples  after 
the  resurrection,  and  to  Paul  after  the  ascension,  and  as  he  has 
manifested  himself  to  millions  of  believing  souls  since  then  in 
the  experiences  of  their  Christian  lives.  We  must  study  the 
sum  total  of  the  impression,  which  he  made  on  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  impression  which  he  has 
made  on  the  world.  Can  that  be  explained  on  any  assump¬ 
tion  short  of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  Pauline 
conception  ? 

3.  Very  much  depends  on  our  interpretation  of  what  Paul 
claims  as  revelations  from  the  risen  and  exalted  Christ.  Was 
the  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus  a  hallucination  ?  Or  can 
we  maintain  that  it  was  caused  by  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
risen  Christ  in  some  real  objective  form  ?  We  believe  that  the 

11  The  International  Critical  Commentary  on  Luke,  p.  282. 

12  The  Beginnings  of  Gospel  Story,  p.  189. 
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latter  can  be  maintained.  It  certainly  was  not  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  flesh  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  had  appeared  in 
the  flesh  before  his  crucifixion.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
there  should  be  need  of  meeting  such  a  crude  conception,  or 
that  a  man  like  Wrede  should  think  it  worth  while  to  remark 
on  it.  But  that  is  not  saying  that  the  risen  Christ  can  not 
have  appeared  to  Paul  at  all.  So  long  as  we  believe  that 
Christ  is  risen,  so  long  we  must  be  ready  to  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  real  objective  appearance  to  those  who  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  him,  unless  we  shoitld  take  the  position  that  it  is 
impossible  for  God  and  for  spirits  in  any  way  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  to  men.  And  such  a  hypothesis  is  certainly  unscientific. 

4.  Paul  was  a  contemporary  of  Jesus.  He  probably  knew 
far  more  of  the  historic  Jesus,  as  he  had  walked  and  talked 
in  Galilee,  than  is  usually  supposed.  He  certainly  had  far 
better  facilities  for  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
than  we  have  to-day.  He  had  opportunities  of  testing  his 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  by  comparison  with  the  words  of 
Jesus  such  as  we  do  not  possess  to-day.  And  if  we  grant  the 
reality  of  his  revelation,  especially  the  objective  reality  of 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  by  the  roadside  near  Damascus, 
we  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  person. 
On  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  such  an  actual  objective 
appearance,  Paul  was  in  a  better  position  for  forming  a  cor¬ 
rect  conception  of  the  Christ  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  alone  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Christ  in  his  full  un¬ 
clouded  glory.  The  other  disciples,  assuming  again  the  reality 
of  the  appearances  after  the  resurrection,  saw  him  only  in  that 
interimistic  period  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension. 
When  he  ascended,  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  follow  him,  even  with  their  eyes, 
until  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  glory 
everlasting.  Paul  saw  him  there;  and  that  was  no  small  part 
of  his  qualification  for  giving  us  a  correct  interpretation  of 
his  person. 
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5.  After  Wrede’s  bold  declaration  that  the  Pauline  Christ- 
ology  is  simply  the  conception  which  the  later  Judaism  had 
formed  of  their  expected  Messiah,  those  who  would  hold  to 
that  Christology  can  hardly  decline  to  examine  anew  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Messiah  which  is  found  in  the  Pseudepigrapha  and 
other  Jewish  writings.  And  it  is  at  first  somewhat  startling 
to  find  how  largely  the  Pauline  conception  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Yet  as  Wrede  himself  implies,  every  feature  of  the 
Pauline  Christ  can  not  be  explained  by  the  extant  apocalyptic 
writings ;  and  until  data  are  at  hand  which  will  do  so,  we  may 
well  decline  to  follow  his  guess  that  Paul  simply  derived  his 
conception  from  contemporary  Jewish  literature.  Besides, 
granting  all  that  can  be  shown  from  the  extant  literature  with 
reference  to  the  similarity  between  the  Pauline  conception 
and  that  found  in  that  literature,  the  large  question  still  re¬ 
mains,  May  not  the  conception  still  be  true,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  part  anticipated  by  J ewish  thinkers  ? 
Is  the  fact  that  these  Jewish  thinkers,  in  their  longing  for  a 
divine  deliverance,  conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a  heavenly 
being  coming  down  to  earth  to  bring  salvation,  an  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation  ?  May  not  that  have 
been  one  way  in  which  God  prepared  his  people  for  the  glor¬ 
ious  fact?  Surely,  if  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was 
the  one  divine  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves, 
it  is  more  probable  that  there  would  have  been  anticipations  of 
the  fact  in  the  thought  and  longing  of  God’s  people  than  the 
reverse.  Jesus  himself  acknowleged  the  truth  underlying  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies.  May  not  those  who  lived  under 
the  constant  inspiration  of  those  prophecies  have  been  enabled 
to  make  arge  guesses  at  the  truth  ?  That  there  is  truth  even 
in  the  ethnic  religions  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and 
more.  Shall  the  fact  that  an  important  doctrine  of  the  Yew 
Testament  has  been  in  part  anticipated  by  the  uncanonical 
writings  of  later  Judaism  be  counted  as  an  argument  against 
its  truth  ? 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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THE  CHURCH:  IS  IT  LOYAL  TO  ITS  MISSION ? 

S.  Z.  BEAM. 

The  Church  is  divine-human  in  its  constitution — divine, 
because  God  instituted  it  witji  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Head; 
human,  because  its  organization  consists  of  men  and  women. 

Its  object  is  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  earth,  by  bringing  men  and  women  to  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Christ.  Jesus  Himself  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  built.  He  is  Him¬ 
self  the  chief  corner-stone,  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  being  the 
foundation  (I  Cor.  3:  11,  Eph.  2:  20). 

It  is  propagated  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacraments  (Matt.  24:  14,  conf. 
Matt.  4:  23).  Its  ultimate  aim  is  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  mankind  (I  Pet.  2:  12,  4:  11).  To  this  end  the 
Apostles  and  the  Church  were  endued  with  power  from  on 
high,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  given  by 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2  :  1-4). 

In  the  progress  of  its  work  it  must  subdue  the  antagonism 
of  sinful  human  nature,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
God  and  His  sovereignty.  At  every  step  of  its  onward  march 
of  conquest,  all  the  harriers  which  human  and  satanic  in¬ 
genuity  can  invent  have  been  employed  to  minify,  and,  if 
possible,  nullify  all  its  efforts.  Jesus  Himself  met  this  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  He  was  con¬ 
fronted,  antagonized  and  crucified  by  the  men  whom  He  came 
to  save.  A  similar  fate  the  Apostles  and  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  at  the  hands  of  sinful  men.  And  the  work 
of  the  Church,  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God,  has  been 
a  continued  struggle  with  the  opposition  of  sinful  men,  from 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  the  present 
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hour.  The  pride  of  learning,  the  love  of  riches,  the  demon  of 
selfishness  and  the  ambition  of  worldly  power  have  combined 
their  forces  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Chnrch,  and  to 
frustrate  its  efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom. 

Bnt  to  the  glory  of  its  Living  Head  it  has  continued  to  wage 
an  unremitting  warfare  against  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and,  in  the 
face  of  all  adverse  forces,  she  has  gone  forth  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world  and  millions  have  been  won  to  the  kingdom  whose 
saintly  lives  have  borne  testimony  to  the  new  creating  and 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel.  And  while  experiencing 
persecution  and  suffering  martyrdom  among  her  converts, 
through  all  the  ages,  she  still  lives  and  grows  with  increasing 
vigor  and  widening  influence  for  righteousness,  and  the  gates 
of  Hades  have  not  prevailed  against  her. 

Her  presence  has  been  felt  in  every  sphere  of  human  life  and 
activity,  so  that  she  has  exercised  a  molding  and  modifying 
influence  on  the  course  of  history.  And  her  presence  cannot 
he  ignored  with  impunity  in  any  nation  where  she  has  obtained 
a  foothold,  although  she  pretends  not  to  meddle  with  political 
affairs.  On  the  night  of  the  Savior’s  birth  the  angels  sang 
“  Peace  on  earth.”  And  while  universal  peace  may  be  counted 
among  the  blessings  of  the  distant  future,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  signs  of  its  coming  reign  are  visible  wherever  the 
Christian  standards  have  been  planted.  A  diligent  student  of 
history  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  wonderful  change  that  has 
slowly,  gradually  and  surely  taken  place  among  the  nations. 
The  world,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  may  be  compared 
to  a  seething  caldron  of  warring  elements.  For  a  short 
period,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  the  world  was  outwardly 
at  peace,  because  it  was  held  in  subjection  by  the  Homan 
power.  But  underneath  the  surface  the  elements  of  rebellion, 
like  the  illusive  quiet  of  the  seemingly  extinct  volcano,  were 
gathering  their  forces,  ready  to  burst  forth  with  resistless  fury 
at  the  first  oportunity.  Hation  was  against  nation,  tribe 
against  tribe,  Jew  hated  Gentile  and  Gentile  despised  Jew, 
Greek  hated  barbarian,  and  barbarian  hated  Greek,  and,  in 
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consequence,  the  centuries  that  followed  were  drenched  in 
blood. 

For  ages  might  was  considered  right,  and  the  only  arbiter 
among  the  nations  was  the  sword.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  turmoil  and  slaughter,  the  Church  of  Christ,  through 
men  of  God’s  good  will,  was  seeking  to  allay  the  storms  of 
war,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ.  Slowly,  indeed  even 
almost  imperceptibly,  hut  surely,  the  leaven  of  peace  and 
righteousness,  instilled  by  the  Church  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
began  to  allay  the  bloodthirsty  passions  of  men,  leading  them  to 
consider  better  methods  of  settling  their  differences  than  by  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  And  now,  though  the  sword  has 
not  yet  been  beaten  into  the  plowshare,  yet  national  disputes, 
which,  in  former  days  culminated  in  bloody  war,  are  settled  by 
diplomacy  or  arbitration.  The  greatest  and  highest  of  the 
civilized  nations  take  greater  pride  in  diplomacy  than  in  war. 
And  diplomacy  itself,  which  formerly  was  used  to  conceal,  has 
at  last  come  to  express,  the  real  meaning  of  its  language.  And 
the  rulers  of  the  great  nations  are  exercising  their  ingenuity  and 
wielding  their  powers  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  while  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  is  carried  on  in  friendly  rivalry.  In¬ 
dustrial  arts  and  commercial  intercourse  are  claiming  the 
energy  and  wisdom  of  the  nations,  because  these  pursuits  of 
peace  have  been  discovered  to  be  of  greater  value  to  their  people 
than  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Instead,  therefore,  of  enrich¬ 
ing  themselves  by  wholesale  robbery  at  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  as  in  ages  past,  the  nations  have  learned  to  practice  the 
arts  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  are  supplying  each  other's 
wants  through  peaceful  and  friendly  barter. 

Through  the  mediation  and  the  educational  influences  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  pagan  and  heathen 
countries,  the  peoples  have  come  into  communication  with  the 
more  advanced  civilizations  of  Christian  peoples.  Friendly 
relations  are  established ;  they  learn  to  know  each  other,  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  men  are  found  to  be  the  same  in  all 
races,  and  they  have  begun  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  uni- 
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versal  truth  declared  ages  ago,  that  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth 
(Acts  17 :  26). 

Men  were  slow,  even  in  countries  where  Christianity  pre¬ 
vailed,  to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  the  E atherhood 
of  God,  perhaps,  because  sinful  human  nature  inclined  them  to 
practice  “  hatred  and  malice  and  all  uncharitableness  ”  as  more 
manly  than  forgiveness  and  good  will. 

Doubtless  such  progress,  in  the  way  of  peace,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed,  by  some  men,  to  the  evolution  of  civilization.  And 
this  may  be  admitted,  if  we  recognize  that  the  civilization  was 
developed  and  promoted  under  the  benign  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  this  we  mean  only  that  the  irenic  element  of  our 
civilization  is  due  to  Christianity,  for  it  is  equally  true  that 
civilizations  of  a  high  order  existed  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  as  for  example  in  Xineveh,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Borne.  But  theirs  was  warlike  and  not  peaceful. 
And  so  we  are  sure  that  the  peaceful  condition  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  product  of  Christianity,  as  preached  and  practiced 
by  the  Church,  and  it  has  come  to  exist  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  regarding  the  reign  of  Christ  as  Prince  of  Peace  (see 
Isaiah,  IX  and  XI).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  similar 
condition  does  not  exist  anywhere  except  where  Christianity 
has  begun  to  prevail. 

Again.  Slavery  was  universally  prevalent  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards.  And  although  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  never  directly  meddled  with  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  relations,  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
*  course  of  time,  led  many  masters  to  manumit  their  slaves  and 
treat  them  as  brethren.  But  others,  who  still  retained  them 
in  slavery,  were  impelled  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  make  their  servitude  less  rigorous  and  degrading; 
for  it  inspired  in  them  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition  which  was 
foreign  to  the  cruel  and  barbarous  character  of  heathenism. 

And  we  know  that  this  influence  continued  to  make  itself 
felt  during  succeeding  centuries,  until  to-day,  when  human 
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slavery  has  been  banished  from  all  countries  where  uncorrupted 
Chrisitanity  prevails.  And  in  harmony  with  the  gentle  Spirit 
which  mitigated  the  cruelty  of  slavery  and  finally  gave  the 
slave  his  freedom,  Christianity  has  also  exerted  a  mighty 
power  in  softening  the  rigors  and  cruelty  of  war.  And  while 
there  is  a  great  incompatibility  between  Christianity  and  the 
spirit  that  wages  war,  it  is  still  true  that  all  civilized  nations 
have  come  to  recognize  that  wounded  soldiers  and  prisoners  of 
war  are  entitled  to  protection  fr®m  cruel  barbarity,  and  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings.  International  law  requires  this,  and 
the  nation  which  violates  this  law  deserves  and  suffers  the 
scorn  and  condemnation  of  the  world.  And  thus  while  the 
nations  have  not  vet  risen  to  the  sublime  level  of  the  Golden 

c/ 

Rule,  yet  they  feel  and  recognize  its  moral  force,  and  are  im¬ 
pelled  by  it  to  control  their  mad  passions  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  treat  fallen  enemies  as  fellow  beings  entitled  to  svm- 
pathy  and  generous  treatment.  As  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by 
the  Church  has  taught  men  to  recognize  the  unity  of  the  race, 
and  brought  them  into  more  intimate  commercial  and  religious 
communication,  the  sense  and  feeling  of  brotherhood  has  come 
largely  to  prevail.  This  feeling  has  been  slow  and  faltering  in 
its  growth ;  imperceptible  and  unconscious  it  may  have  been  in 
most  of  men,  yet  it  has  been  true  and  sure,  and  God  has  come 
to  be  acknowledged  as  the  common  Father  of  us  all. 

The  planting  and  promoting  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  besides 
lifting  our  civilization  to  higher  levels,  has  also  implanted  in 
the  life  of  men  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
The  true  idea  pf  freedom,  civil  or  religious,  was  never  dreamed 
of  before  the  revelation  of  God  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
When  Jesus  said  “If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed,'''  He  therefore  enunciated  a  principle  of  which 
the  wisest  of  mankind  had  never  conceived.  And  therefore  the 
Jews,  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
utterly  failed  to  comprehend  it.  But  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  means  the  rule  and  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  human 
heart,  carries  along  with  its  conquests  the  principle  of  free- 
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dom,  planting  it  in  the  life  of  man,  nurturing  it  into  active 
exercise,  making  it  the  motive  power,  through  the  Christian 
centuries,  which  sustains  them  in  their  mighty  struggles 
against  oppression  and  wrong. 

Much  of  the  turmoil  that  agitates  the  belated  civilizations 
of  to-day  are  hut  the  birth  pangs  of  freedom,  struggling  for 
delivery.  The  spiritual  freedom  with  which  the  Son  of  God 
makes  men  free  creates  a  longing  for  freedom  from  oppression 
and  wrong.  In  countries  like  England,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  where  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises  her 
legitimate  influence,  this  freedom  has  been  largely  attained. 
But  where  it  is  struggling  in  other  lands,  it  is  plainly  to  be 
seen,  as  the  result  of  the  activity  of  missionaries  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Witness,  for  example,  China  and  Japan,  where  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world  is  awakening,  and  where  in  the 
other  such  wonderful  developments  have  already  taken  place. 
Behold  the  salutary  changes  in  Turkey,  the  transforming  of 
Korea  and  the  revolution  in  Persia,  the  agitations  in  India, 
the  advances  in  Africa  and  the  restlessness  and  upward  move¬ 
ments  among  other  nations.  All  these  are  indications  that 
God  reigns  and  is  extending  His  Kingdom  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Who  can  successfully  deny  the  influence  of  the 
Church  through  its  missionaries  and  their  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  all  these  movements  towards  higher  levels,  moral  and 
political,  among  the  nations?  To  these  struggles  Jesus 
alluded,  at  least  in  part,  when  He  said,  “  Think  not  that  I 
came  to  send  peace  on  the  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword  ’’  (Matt.  10:  34).  And  we  believe  that  the  regen¬ 
erating  of  spiritual  life,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
is  productive  of  these  great  world  movements.  Eor  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  influence  of  the  church  is  not  confined  to  its 
immediate  converts  to  Christianity,  but  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion  are  diffused  among  the  people  in  far  larger 
circles  than  those  constituted  by  professed  believers  of  the 
Gospel.  And  while  many  engaged  in  the  struggle  are  not 
actuated  by  Christly  motives,  it  is  still  true  that  they  have  im- 
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bibed  their  high  aspirations  from  the  religion  which  some  of 
them  despise,  and  they  desire  to  secure  the  blessings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  without  adopting  its  spiritual  principles  as  their  own. 

Thus  history  is  at  this  day  demonstrating  that  the  efforts 
for  human  freedom  cannot  be  restrained.  On  the  contrary, 
the  barriers  are  falling  away,  and  political  and  civil  liberty,  as 
well  as  liberty  of  conscience,  is  forcing  its  way  and  securing  its 
rights  from  reluctant  rulers.  And  social  and  political  life, 
emancipated  from  oppressive  rulers,  is  advancing  to  higher 
moral  levels,  and  He  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  is  asserting  His 
dominion  among  all  peoples. 

The  Church,  to  whose  credit,  under  God,  we  attribute  these 
blessings,  is  still  imperfect  in  its  work.  Its  practice  has  never 
risen  to  the  level  of  its  high  ideals.  Human  nature  has 
never  reached  the  ideal  of  perfect  manhood,  even  among  the 
regenerated.  Christ  alone  enjoys  the  distinction  of  perfect 
manhood,  and  this  is  the  ideal  towards  which  the  church 
directs  its  members.  Its  principles  therefore  are  right,  and 
its  ideals  perfect.  But  no  institution  with  which  man  is 
intimately  associated  can  be  perfect,  for  human  nature,  even 
when  regenerated  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  is  still 
weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  sin. 

Is  the  church  then  disloyal  to  its  mission  ?  Is  it  delinquent 
in  its  duty  to  the  present  generation  ?  Or,  to  use  the  present 
methods  of  inquiry,  are  the  churches  of  to-day  meeting  the 
necessities  of  the  age  ?  or  are  they  “  lagging  behind  ”  ?  “  What 

is  the  matter  with  the  church  ?  ”  This  question  has  been 
asked,  in  view  of  the  very  many  charges  of  delinquency  that 
have  been  made  to  their  discredit.  In  fact,  their  shortcom¬ 
ings  have  been  so  magnified,  and  so  oft  repeated,  that  many 
of  her  members  and  friends  are  tempted  to  believe  that  she  is 
a  hopeless  wreck. 

We  have  been  told  by  magazine  critics  and  self-important 
preachers  that  the  churches  are  a  failure.  They  have  lost 
their  grip  upon  the  laboring  men.  The  masses  of  the  people 
are  not  attracted  to  the  services.  The  ministers  despise  and 
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neglect  the  poor,  and  are  obsequious  to  the  rich.  The  churches 
are  losing  ground.  Their  growth  does  not  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  population.  Men  do  not  attend  the  services  be¬ 
cause  the  preaching  is  perfunctory,  humdrum,  jejune,  and 
makes  no  appeal  to  true  manhood.  Other  organizations  are 
everywhere  doing  the  work  which  the  churches  ought,  but  fail 
to  do.  And  so  the  churches  are  credited  with  almost  total 
failure  in  all  departments  of  human  life  and  are  hopeless. 
And  to  cap  the  climax,  some  wise  critic  has  informed  us  that 
“  there  are  more  Christians  out  of  the  churches  than  in  them.” 
Their  shortcomings  are  innumerable  and  their  good  works  are 
nil.  If  all  these  charges  were  true  the  case  would  he  hopeless 
indeed.  The  churches,  we  believe,  are  fully  conscious  of  their 
shortcomings,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  improve  their 
methods  and  practices,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs, 
not  to  the  wishes  of  the  times. 

For  the  most  part,  the  above  charges  are  groundless  and  exist 
mostly  in  the  imaginations  of  their  authors.  The  spirit  in 
which  they  are  made  shows  that  they  arise  largely  from  an¬ 
tagonism,  indifference  regarding  spiritual  things,  and  an  in¬ 
ordinate  love  of  the  world  with  its  sinful  pleasures,  and  from 
pessimism.  It  will,  of  course,  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
convince  such  people  that  the  churches  are  better  that  they 
represent  them.  Still  it  may  he  useful  to  call  attention  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  charges,  and  thereby  strengthen  our  own  faith 
in  the  church,  which  such  charges  seem  largely  designed  to 
undermine. 

In  contradiction  to  these  various  charges  we  flatly  affirm  that 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  represented  by  the  several  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  of  Christendom  to-day,  is  alive ,  active , 
aggressive  and  successful.  With  all  her  shortcomings  she  has 
done  more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  met  more  antagon¬ 
ism  than  any  other  institution  that  ever  existed.  In  all  the 
history  of  the  human  race  no  other  agency  has  done  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  righteousness,  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  promotion  of  freedom,  the  elevation  of  woman  and  the 
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advancement  of  equality  and  brotherhood  among  men.  In  all 
respects  she  has  proved  herself  to  be  the  bearer  of  holy  light  to 
sinful  men  immersed  in  moral  and  spiritual  darkness.  And 
to-day  she  is  going  triumphantly  forward,  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  God’s  saving  truth,  winning  trophies  for  Ilis  king¬ 
dom,  delivering  them  from  the  darkness  of  sin  into  the  light 
and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

In  evidence  we  appeal  to  her  numerical  growth,  as  compared 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  country.  It  is  far 
more  rapid.  The  increase  in  population  from  1890  to  1906 
was  33.8  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  total  increase  of 
the  membership  of  the  churches  has  been  60.4  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  the  population.  These  are  the  official 
figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  recently  published.  The  activity 
of  the  church  has  never  been  greater  since  the  day  of  Penti- 
cost.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Societies,  The  Laymen’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Movement,  the  great  Sunday-school  army,  the  Young 
People’s  societies,  and  many  other  auxiliary  organizations 
afford  an  undeniable  exhibition  of  the  energetic  activity  with 
which  the  churches  are  pushing  forward  their  work. 

To  these  active  agencies  may  be  added  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  conventions,  representing  all  evangelical  churches, 
looking  towards  the  unification  of  effort  to  evangelize  the 
world.  Think  of  churches  aggregating  a  membership  of 
eighteen  millions  assembling  their  forces  in  a  single  convention 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  promoting' fraternal  fellowship,  by  united  effort. 

We  may  not  hope  for  organic  union  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Perhaps  it  may  never  come.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  desirable. 
But  such  meetings  indicate  an  inward  spiritual  unity  which  is 
breaking  down  the  barriers  to  fraternal  fellowship.  And  they 
demonstrate  to  a  gainsaying  world  the  essential  unity  of  God’s 
people,  in  spite  of  the  many  creeds  and  rituals  by  which  they 
are  outwardly  distinguished,  and  prove  that  their  one  great 
aim  is  the  extension  of  the  Bedeemer’s  kingdom.  And  so  the 
“  Communion  of  Saints  ”  is  realized  as  never  before,  and  the 
31 
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united  influence  of  the  churches  is  felt  in  the  conversion  of 
men,  and  in  the  advancement  of  righteousness  and  joy  and 
peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Federal  council,  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1908,  representing  18 
million  members  and  40  million  adherents.  And  again  we 
point  to  the  “  World’s  Missionary  Conference  ”  at  Edinburgh 
in  June,  1910,  whose  object  is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
lands,  and  the  universal  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  churches  are  not  dead.  They  are  alive  and  active,  and 
loyal  to  their  glorious  mission.  Still  another  evidence  that 
the  church  is  loyal  to  her  mission  is  the  increased  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  contributions  of  her  members,  not  only  for 
congregational  purposes,  but  for  benevolent  enterprises  of 
every  description,  and  for  the  support  and  endowment  of  her 
educational  institutions.  The  contributions  of  the  churches 
in  the  United  States  for  these  purposes  were  never  so  high  in 
proportion  to  their  membership.  This  statement  can  easily 
be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  compare  their  annual  reports 
for  the  years  that  are  passed. 

Church  edifices,  well  adapted  for  religious  services  and  for 
Sunday-school  purposes,  have  been  increasing  in  this  country, 
at  the  rate  of  about  eight  new  buildings  per  day.  The  waste 
places  in  our  own  country  are  being  occupied,  while  the  work 
in  the  field  of  foreign  missions  has  never  been  more  prosper¬ 
ous  or  more  promising  than  it  is  now.  And  while  contribu¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  are  larger  than  ever  before,  the  number 
of  consecrated  men  and  women  offering  their  services  for  this 
glorious  work  is  even  greater  than  the  contributions. 

The  fruits  of  the  work  of  our  foreign  missions  are  encourag¬ 
ingly  plentiful,  and  are  visible,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
actual  converts  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  additions  to 
the  churches,  but  in  the  leavening  influences  exerted  by  the 
teaching,  and  exemplary  lives,  of  the  missionaries,  upon  the 
social  life  of  the  people. 

Christian  schools  and  hospitals  have  given  object  lessons  to 
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the  people  in  heathen  lands,  showing  them  the  world-wTide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  moribund  religions  and  civilizations  of 
paganism  and  those  in  Christian  countries,  so  that,  as  inti¬ 
mated  before,  whole  nations  are  waking  up  and  reaching  out 
their  hands  for  the  higher,  better  and  more  enlightened  civili¬ 
zation  of  Christendom.  To  which  may  he  added  that  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions  on  Christian 
lands  and  peoples  is  equally  apparent.  The  good  we  do  to 
others  returns  to  us  in  the  experience  of  a  deeper,  wider  and 
higher  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  in  blessings  in  temporal  and 
material  prosperity.  In  consequence  of  the  new  life  and 
energy  generated  among  the  heathen  people,  they  are  coming 
into  industrial  and  commercial  relations  with  us,  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  material  prosperity.  Thus  through  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  men  of  hitherto  strange  and 
unknown  races  are  learning  to  know  each  other,  and  a  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  grows  up  and  is  coming  to  prevail  among  the 
races  such  as  never  existed  before.  In  this  way  each,  in  fact, 
has  found  the  other  to  he  of  like  nature  and  passions  and 
wants  with  themselves,  and  mutual  sympathy  and  fraternal 
fellowship  become  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

Once  more,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  benevolent  and  bene¬ 
ficent  institutions  of  our  own  country,  not  to  mention  those  of 
England  and  Germany,  we  shall  easily  see  (unless  our  eyes 
are  closed  to  the  truth),  the  benign  and  Christ-like  spirit  which 
Christianity  has  created  and  diffused  with  a  lavish  hand 
among  the  people.  We  may  be  reminded  here  that  many  of 
these  institutions  of  mercy  and  helpfulness  to  the  needy  and 
suffering,  do  not  belong  to  any  church  organization,  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  churches,  and  are  doing  a  work  which  the 
churches  ought,  but  fail  to  do.  But  we  ask  in  reply,  “  whence 
did  the  people  who  founded  and  support  these  institutions 
derive  their  inspiration?  And  the  inevitable  answer  is,  that 
it  came  from  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  churches.  Their 
supporters  are  members  of  the  churches,  received  their  re¬ 
ligious  training  in  the  churches,  and  are  impelled  by  their 
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example  to  do  such  good  works.  But  many  non-church  mem¬ 
bers  also  contribute  for  these  purposes ;  yes,  but  they  also  owe 
their  moral  character  and  benevolent  disposition  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  churches.  And  while  they  refuse  to  openly 
identify  themselves  with  the  churches,  they  cannot  free  them¬ 
selves  from  their  elevating  influence  on  the  social  relations  in 
which  they  stand.  It,  therefore,  abundantly  appears  that  the 
churches  are,  after  all,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  inspiration  which  leads  to  such  beneficence.  And 
so  we  may  say  that  the  churches  are,  directly  and  indirectly, 
doing  their  divinely  appointed  work.  And  while  some  do 
these  things  apparently  to  discredit  the  Church,  we  may  yet 
rejoice  that  good  is  done,  “  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth.77 
Bor  the  church  is  “  set  for  the  defense  of  the  Gospel,’7  and 
Christ  is  proclaimed,  whether  of  faction  or  sincerely,  and  the 
interest  of  His  kingdom  is  subserved. 

But  again,  we  may  ask,  who,  in  general,  are  the  leaders 
in  all  those  movements  which  make  for  righteousness  and  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  sorrow  and  suffering?  Who  are 
they  who  take  the  initiative  in  the  promotion  of  temperance, 
and  in  demanding  the  keeping  of  the  Lord’s  day  holy,  in 
waging  war  against  oppression  and  wrong,  in  upholding  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  employing  every  legitimate  agency 
for  the  overthrow  of  social  and  political  corruption,  and,  in 
fact,  for  the  destruction  of  all  malign  influences,  and  for  the 
universal  spread  of  philanthropy,  and  for  the  realization  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  throughout  the  world  ?  We  answer,  the  ministers  of 
the  churches  by  their  own  personal  efforts,  and  members  of 
their  churches  under  their  leadership  and  guidance. 

There  are,  doubtless,  some  men  in  the  ministry,  as  there  are 
in  every  profession,  who  have  missed  their  calling.  But,  as  a 
class,  the  ministers  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States  are 
equal  to  any  other  class  of  men.  In  general  they  are  highly 
educated  and  intelligent.  They  have  given  some  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  and  spent  great  sums  of  money,  in  prepara- 
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tion  for  their  work.  Most  of  them  might  have  entered  some 
lucrative  calling  and  secured  for  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  a  competence,  or  even  great  wealth  and  social  and  political 
influence,  such  only  as  wealth  could  afford.  But  instead,  they 
have  devoted  their  lives  and  all  their  energies  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  so  doing  they  have 
sacrificed  worldly  interests  and  ambitions,  and  given  their  time 
and  intellectual  abilities  to  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  interests  of  their  fellowmen.  They  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  mere  pittance  of  earthly  pleasures  and 
financial  support,  preferring  “  rather  to  suffer  ill-treatment 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season,  accounting  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  the  world  (Heb.  11:  25,  26),  for  they  look 
unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward.” 

ISTow,  in  consideration  of  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  the  churches,  with  all  their  faults  and  short¬ 
comings,  are  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  men.  They  are  heroically  struggling  against 
sin  in  all  its  myriad  forms.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.  They  are  active  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
They  are  aggressive  in  their  efforts  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and 
in  a  very  encouraging  degree,  they  are  successful  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  and  Curious  phenomena  of  history  that  the  greatest 
good  is  universally  secured  through  the  greatest  sacrifice.  The 
most  valued  things  of  earth  cost  the  most  labor,  and  the 
greatest  hardships  are  endured  by  men  who  desire  to  possess 
them. 

The  redemption  of  mankind  was  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Bedeemer,  and  the  Church,  in  its  endeavor  to  spread  His 
kingdom,  must  meet  the  same  opposition  and  struggle  through 
all  difficulties  with  heroic  courage,  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
high  and  holy  purpose.  There  may  be  “  Christians  out  of  the 
Church,”  but  if  the  evangelization  of  the  nations  and  the 
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universal  reign  of  Christ  depended  on  their  loyal  efforts,  the. 
case  would  he  hopeless  indeed. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  we  think,  the  churches  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  are  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  love  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  are 
loyal  to  their  mission,  and  that  God  is  graciously  owning  their 
imperfect  but  well-meant  efforts  to  extend  His  kingdom.  They 
may  well  reply  to  their  advance  critics  in  the  language  of  their 
great  Leader  and  Captain,  “  Lor  which  of  these  good  works  do 
ye  stone  us  ?  ” 

Addendum. 

After  the  above  article  was  written,  the  following  para¬ 
graph  occurred  in  the  Outlook  for  January  8,  1910,  page  57. 

or  has  religion,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  its  decline 
which  constantly  fill  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  lost  its 
hold  upon  the  givers  of  the  country.  Last  year  there  was 
devoted  to  missions  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  missionary  work  of  the  churches  has  never 
been  so  nobly  conceived  and  so  nobly  conducted  as  today. 
Special  gifts  to  individual  churches  and  for  specific  religious 
work  of  other  kinds  amounts  to  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  gifts  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  are  only  part  of  a  vast 
generosity  which  flows,  not  only  in  great  streams,  but  in 
rivulets  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  sorts  of  people 
for  all  kinds  of  work.” 

We  quote  this  paragraph  in  corroboration  of  our  own  state¬ 
ments  regarding .  the  vast  growth  in  benevolent  contributions 
by  the  churches  and  their  adherents. 

Carrollton,  0. 


IV. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 

JULIUS  F.  VOEXHOLT. 

Can  man  bv  searching  find  out  God  ?  this  is  an  old,  old 
question;  and  though  it  has  been  answered,  positively  and 
negatively,  time  and  again,  it  always  comes  up  again.  This 
in  itself  shows  that  it  is  a  vital  question.  Even  our  own 
enlightened  age  could  not  pass  it  by ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  more 
abundantlv  discussed  in  recent  times  than  ever  before.  The 

e/ 

answer  has,  of  course,  been  varied.  While  only  extreme  skep¬ 
tics  have  denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  mode  of  man’s  ap¬ 
prehension  of  God  has  been  defined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

Christian  theologians  have  held  that  in  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  there  is  a  true  revelation  of  God.  This  revelation  is 
held  to  have  been  entirely  miraculous,  given  by  vision,  or  by 
audible  word,  or  by  the  internal  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  Out¬ 
side  of  this  special  revelation,  no  true  knowledge  of  God  can 
be  gained.  We  may  take  Calvin  as  a  type.  He  holds  that  a 
knowledge  of  God  has  been  universally  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  man.  Further,  that  in  the  external  world  and  in  man’s 
own  physical  constitution,  there  is  a  manifestation  of  God’s 
attributes.  The  essence,  indeed,  of  God  is  unknowable 
“  Those,  therefore,  who,  in  considering  this  question,  propose 
to  inquire  what  the  essence  of  God  is,  only  delude  us  with 
frigid  speculation.”  Only  such  a  knowledge  as  may  lead  us 
to  worship  God  is  profitable  for  us.  And  to  such  a  knowledge 
God’s  manifestation  in  nature  ought  to  lead  us.  But  owing 
to  human  sin,  the  mind  has  been  so  perverted,  that  a  special 
revelation  has  been  necessary.  This  has  been  given  in  the 
Bible,  and  apart  from  this  there  is  no  true  knowledge  of  God ; 
not  among  philosophers,  still  less  among  the  unlearned.  For  a 
true  underst adding  of  the  Bible,  in  turn,  the  internal  testi- 
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mony  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary.  This  may  he  taken  as  a 
fair  type  of  the  orthodox  protestant  view.  It  certainly  em¬ 
bodies  important  aspects  of  truth,  hut  its  weakness  lies  in  its 
inadequate  view  of  revelation.  With  a  different  view  of  reve¬ 
lation  the  problem  will  present  itself  in  a  totally  different 
light. 

A  great  deal  of  religious  thought  has  been  dualistic  in 
nature.  God  is  conceived  as  transcendent  to  the  world.  The 
supernatural  is  something  that  lies  in  a  literal  sense  supra 
and  extra  the  natural.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  say, 
an  effort  was  made  to  reason  from  the  natural  world  to  God. 
This  tendency  has  received  classic  expression  in  English 
Deism  and  German  Rationalism,  which  was  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  this  mode  of 
thought,  the  world  is  a  mechanism,  wisely  constructed  by  God 
in  the  beginning,  endued  with  resident  forces,  and  now  left 
to  itself  to  operate  according  to  the  mechanical  laws  that  had 
been  imposed  on  it  once  for  all  in  the  beginning.  Sometimes 
it  might  be  necessary  for  God  to  interfere  in  this  process  to 
adjust  the  machinery,  as  it  were,  and  so  miracles  would  result. 
But  the  tendency  was  to  reduce  miracles  to  a  minimum  and 
to  explain  historical  miracles  by  natural  causes.  So  also 
revelation  was  dispensed  with,  and  man  was  left  to  his  own 
reason  to  teach  him  the  religion  of  nature,  as  it  was  called, 
viz.,  a  moral  code  plus  the  belief  in  God  and  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  Both  of  these  articles  of  faith  were  thought 
capable  of  mathematical  demonstration.  For  instance,  we 
may  reason  from  the  world  to  its  maker.  The  world  clearly 
exhibits  certain  designs.  It  has  been  constructed  to  subserve 
man’s  welfare  and  happiness.  And  by  contemplating  the 
world,  we  may  reason,  not  only,  that  God  exists,  but  also,  that 
he  possesses  the  attributes  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  etc. 

This  style  of  argument  has  been  annihilated  once  for  all 
by  Kant.  According  to  Kant,  knowledge  is  only  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  world,  but  not  of  the  reality  that  lies  back  of  it. 
When  thought  goes  beyond  these  limits,  and  seeks  to  determine 
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reality  itself,  it  falls  into  contradiction  with  itself.  He  takes 
up,  in  particular,  the  traditional  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God,  and  shows  their  invalidity  on  the  ground  that  they 
all  involve  the  impossibile  leap  from  thought  to  being.  The 
idea  of  God  is  necessary  for  thought,  but  it  is  a  purely  regu¬ 
lative  idea,  in  as  much  as  it  sets  up  an  ideal  of  complete  unity 
which  thought  must  seek  to  attain  in  its  determination  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  But  we  may  not  reason  from  necessity  of 
thought  to  necessity  of  existence.  Kant’s  purpose,  however, 
was  not  to  destroy  religion,  hut  to  establish  it.  He  denied 
knowledge  of  God  in  order  to  make  room  for  faith.  For  if 
thought  be  given  the  right  to  speak  about  God  at  all,  it  may 
deny  God  as  well  as  affirm  him.  And  this  has  been  only  too 
often  the  case.  So  Kant  desired  once  for  all  to  destroy  skepti¬ 
cism,  by  limiting  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  by  founding  religion  anew  upon  faith,  by  reaffirm¬ 
ing  God  as  a  postulate  of  the  practical  reason. 

As  far  as  the  negative  aspects  of  Kant’s  work  are  concerned, 
it  has  certainly  rendered  a  valuable  service.  If  the  presup¬ 
positions  of  Deism  are  true,  we  can  not  get  to  God  in  the 
way  that  was  there  proposed.  We  can  in  that  way  find,  at 
best,  a  master  mechanic  but  no  God.  And  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  itself  contradicts  the  method  of  Deism  most  de¬ 
cisively.  For  it  finds  God,  not  by  such  a  process  of  reasoning 
but  rather  by  immediate  revelation.  It  does  not  ask  that 
God’s  existence  be  proven,  but  is  immediately  certain  of  him, 
v  as  much  so  as  of  the  physical  world,  or  of  the  moral  law,  and 
finds  him  as  an  overwhelming  fact,  from  whom  there  is  no 
escape,  even  if  such  were  desirable. 

“Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 

Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence? 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there: 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art  there. 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea; 

Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 

And  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.” 
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It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  understand  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  idea  of  revelation  in  all  religions,  and  the  right 
of  this  idea  over  against  all  forms  of  rationalism.  The  relig¬ 
ious  consciousness  is  always  aware,  that  its  idea  of  God  is  not 
the  result  of  a  long  process  of  reasoning,  hut  breaks  forth 
from  the  depths  and  comes  like  a  sudden  insight,  carrying  an 
overwhelming  conviction  with  itself.  And  what  else  is  this 
but  a  revelation  from  God  himself  ?  And  it  is  to  such  a  reve¬ 
lation  that  we  must  look  as  the  source  for  a  true  knowledge  of 
God,  rather  than  to  human  speculation.  If  the  issue  were 
between  rationalism  and  Calvinism,  we  should  not  hesitate 
long  which  side  to  espouse. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  then,  is  based  on  what  we  may  prop¬ 
erly  call  revelation.  Our  basic  fact  is  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  here  we  find  the  self-impartation  of  God  himself. 
The  best  thought  of  recent  times  seems  to  have  come  to  such 
a  standpoint.  God  gives  himself  in  human  experience.  So 
much  is  clear.  The  question,  however,  arises  at  this  point, 
how  is  God  involved  in  human  experience  ?  And  here  a  diver¬ 
gence  of  view  arises.  In  various  ways  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  mark  off  a  separate  realm  for  religious  experience, 
to  hedge  it  in  within  certain  limits,  to  assign  to  it  a  distinc¬ 
tive  faculty. 

There  is,  first  the  philosophy  of  feeling.  According  to 
Schleiermacher  religion  is  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 
Our  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world  gives  rise  only  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  relative  dependence ;  so  that,  if  the  religious  feeling  is 
traced  to  its  source  it  leads  us  beyond  the  phenomenal  world, 
and  thus  there  arises  in  us  the  consciousness  of  God.  God  is 
immediately  present  in  feeling  and  is  not  an  object  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Schleiermacher  tries  to  show  by  particular  cases  how 
any  intellectual  conception  of  God  is  inadequate.  The  God 
that  he  finds  by  his  method  of  approach,  is  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  universe,  not,  however,  in  its  aspect  of  multi¬ 
plicity,  hut  of  unity,  that  abstract  unity,  from  which  all  dif¬ 
ference  has  been  eliminated.  And  again  we  see  how  the  in- 
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tellect  is  ruled  out.  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  intellect  to  in¬ 
troduce  distinction,  and  God,  therefore,  is  beyond  its  reach. 

Of  greater  influence  has  been  the  Kantian  distinction  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  knowledge,  which  has  so  largely  dominated 
theological  thought  in  recent  times.  But,  in  spite  of  its  pop¬ 
ularity,  we  believe  that  every  such  effort  to  hedge  in  religious 
experience  can  not  be  permanently  successful.  It  contradicts 
the  unity  of  the  mind,  and  smacks  too  much  of  the  old  “  fac¬ 
ulty  psychology,”  where  each  function  of  the  mind  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  all  the  other 
functions.  We  know  to-day  that  the  mind  is  one.  And  if 
God  is  present  to  the  mind  at  all,  he  can  not  be  limited  to  one 
faculty.  All  must  in  some  way  be  involved.  We  never  have 
pure  feeling.  Feeling  always  accompanies  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will,  and  marks  off  their  activity  as  peculiarly 
our  own.  Schleiermacher  himself  could  not  produce  the  ab¬ 
solute  divorce  that  he  aimed  at,  and  reflective  thought,  though 
in  theory  denied,  is  again  and  again  unconsciously  implied. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  Kantian  separation  of  faith  from 
knowledge.  Such  a  separation,  if  it  could  be  maintained, 
would  in  the  end  be  disastrous  to  both. 

All  such  theories,  moreover,  do  violence  to  the  facts  of  the 
religious  consciousness.  The  consciousness  of  God,  far  from 
being  an  isolated  fact  of  experience,  becomes  the  center  of  the 
whole 'life,  around  which  all  of  experienc  is  now  organized. 
It  is  the  light  in  which  everything  else  is  estimated.  It  is  the 
,  dominating  factor,  to  which  everything  else  must  be  subordi¬ 
nated.  We  see  this  perhaps  more  in  primitive  religions  than 
in  our  own;  for  there,  life  develops  more  spontaneously  than 
in  our  own  time  with  its  forced  and  artificial  arrangements. 
In  primitive  society,  everything  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
God.  God  is  the  ruler  of  the  people.  It  is  from  him  that 
they  get  their  laws;  every  transaction  in  private  or  in  public 
life  must  receive  his  sanction.  In  later  times  distinctions  are 
drawn  and  separations  are  made.  One  realm  of  experience 
after  another  declares  its  independence  of  what  becomes  to  be 
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perceived  as  the  fettering  influence  of  religion ;  the  state  is 
no  longer  ruled  by  the  church ;  kings  and  lawmakers  carry  on 
their  functions  without  consulting  the  oracles  of  the  gods, 
depending  rather  on  their  enlightened  reason  to  tell  them  what 
is  for  the  good  of  their  people;  the  whole  of  business  life  and 
intercourse  becomes  secularized ;  and  finally  science  itself, 
which  for  so  long  was  the  handmaid  of  the  church,  becomes 
godless.  It  was  Laplace,  I  think,  who,  when  Napoleon  re¬ 
marked  that  his  theory  of  the  heavens  accorded  no  place  to 
God,  answered :  “  Sir,  I  have  no  need  for  that  hypothesis.” 
And  that  certainly  characterizes  the  attitude  of  every  scientist 
to-day  in  his  scientific  labors,  be  his  religious  views  what  they 
may.  Science  can  not  appeal  to  God  as  an  explanation  of 
its  mysteries.  That  would  explain  everything  and  therefore 
nothing.  Science  has  but  one  task — to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  by  linking  phenomenon  to  phenomenon  in  a 
causal  series.  God  is  not  a  phenomenon  and  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  come  within  the  province  of  science.  Such  independence 
of  science  is  necessary ;  it  must  have  a  free  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  even  must  have  the  privilege  of  the  regressus  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  This  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  religion  as  of 
science ;  for  in  the  end,  the  glory  of  God  will  be  only  the  more 
manifest,  if  science  is  unhampered  by  religious  dogmas,  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the  world. 

But  all  the  while  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  this  division, 
and  this  exclusion  of  God  from  the  world  of  the  scientist,  is 
an  artificial  contrivance  of  man.  In  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  Experience,  then,  was  a  unity;  and  a  return  to  unity  is 
the  ideal  that  must  guide  all  our  investigation — a  return,  not 
to  that  unity  from  which  human  experience  started,  in  which 
there  was  as  yet  no  consciousness  of  difference,  but  rather  to 
that  higher,  richer  unity,  which  contains  within  itself  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  all  these  difference.  Eor  science,  this  unity  can 
come  only  at  the  end  of  a  long,  laborious  research.  But,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  the  religious  consciousness,  that  unity  is  ever 
a  present  fact.  God  and  the  world  are  one.  The  world  is 
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referred  to  God  as  its  creator  and  ground ;  God  finds  in  the 
world  the  sphere  of  his  manifestation.  The  religious  con¬ 
sciousness,  then,  is  not  mere  faith,  or  mere  feeling,  but  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  what  we  may  call  a  metaphysical  element. 
And  when  we  proceed  from  the  religious  consciousness  to  doc¬ 
trinal  formulation,  we  must  take  into  due  consideration  this 
metaphysical  element. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  conception  of 
God  is  that  of  his  immanence  in  the  world  of  our  experience. 
This  is  involved  in  a  proper  estimate  of  the  universal  religious 
consciousness,  which  declares  unmistakably  that  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God  has  the  tendency  always  to  become  the  center 
around  which  all  human  experience  is  organized  and  by  which 
it  is  dominated.  And  this  is  true  even  where  the  intellectual 
conception  of  God  is  that  of  transcendence  rather  than  of  im¬ 
manence.  For  the  position  here  taken  by  no  means  maintains 
that  where  man  reflects  on  the  God  who  is  present  in  his  exper¬ 
ience,  he  should  necessarily  come  to  an  adequate  conception  of 
him,  or  that  the  analysis  which  he  gives  of  his  religious  con¬ 
sciousness,  should  be,  in  all  respects,  correct.  That  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  altogether,  of  which  we  will  have  more  to  say 
later  -on. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  immanence  of  God,  we  may  gain 
a  more  definite  knowledge  of  him,  by  contemplating  him  in  his 
self -manifestation  in  the  world  of  experience.  But  before  we 
proceed  further,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  about  the 
subject  of  revelation.  Revelation  is  a  universal  fact.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  all  is  on  one  level  of  clearness  and 
truth.  The  latter  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  human  sub¬ 
ject;  for  revelation  is  a  human,  as  well  as  a  divine,  activity. 
Whatever  value  for  the  student  of  religion,  the  sacred  books  of 
other  ^religions  may  have  for  us  Christians,  normative  value 
is  assigned  to  the  Biblical  revelation  alone.  Here  we  have 
the  oracles  of  God.  And  nothing  can  be  more  refreshing, 
after  reading  some  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  heathen, 
or  wandering  through  some  of  the  arid  regions  of  human  spec- 
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ulation,  than  to  turn  again  to  this  hook,  with  its  ever  new 
message  to  the  human  heart.  This  is  indeed  a  fountain  of 
living  waters.  These  prophets  and  apostles  may  have  been 
very  primitive  in  their  scientific  and  philosophical  conceptions, 
hut  they  were  men  with  a  vision  for  the  divine ;  they  com¬ 
muned  with  God  face  to  face;  they  spoke  with  him  as  friend 
speaks  with  friend;  and  what  they  impart  to  us  has  all  the 
freshness  of  truth  seen  at  first  hand.  These  men  have  seen 
through  the  veil  and  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  reality 
behind,  and  what  they  relate  appeals  to  the  heart  as  in  very 
truth  a  direct  revelation  from  God. 

The  Bible  then  remains  as  the  preeminent  source  for  the 
knowledge  of  God.  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the 
view  so  often  stated  by  advocates  of  the  old  order,  that  the 
higher  criticism  has  torn  the  Bible  to  shreds,  and  has  left  us 
nothing  hut  the  covers.  This  is  all  rubbish  and  utterly  mis¬ 
conceives  the  purpose  and  result  of  higher  criticism.  The 
old  view  of  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  oracle  on  all  subjects 
whatsoever,  is  indeed  done  away.  This  view  is  inseperably 
connected  with  the  old  view  of  the  supernatural  as  something 
that  can  manifest  itself  only  by  breaking  into  the  natural 
order  from  without.  Wherever  the  divine  appears  on  that 
theory,  it  is,  therefore,  purely  divine  ;  and  being  independent 
of  human  mediation,  it  is  also  free  from  human  error.  With 
the  passing  of  supernaturalism,  such  a  Bible  also  has  gone. 
We  will  not  mourn  its  departure  ;  for  we  have  received  in  its 
place  a  truer  Bible,  and  one  that  lies  infinitely  nearer  to  us; 
that  is  fiesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone.  Bor,  from  the 
new  stand-point  we  realize  that  the  God,  who  spoke  to  prophets 
and  apostles,  is  still  speaking  to  us  in  that  continuous  stream 
of  revelation,  of  which  the  Bible  is  but  the  culmination.  And 
we  can  appreciate  its  message  all  the  more  because  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  it  blindly  as  an  external  authority,  but  are 
aware  of  a  kindred  revelation  within,  answering  Spirit  to 
Spirit. 
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“  Were  not  our  eye  to  the  great  sun  akin, 

The  sun  it  nevermore  could  see. 

Dwelt  not  in  us  the  great  God’s  power, 

I  ween,  God’s  works  no  joy  to  us  could  be.” 

Since  God  does  dwell  in  ns,  the  joy  can  not  fail  to  come; 
and  the  more  of  the  indwelling,  the  more  of  the  joy  there  will 
he.  The  doctrine  of  continuous  revelation,  far  from  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  value  of  the  Bible,  first  puts  us  in  a  position  where 
we  can  realize  fully  its  authoritativeness  as  the  norm  for  our 
thinking.  And  as  such  a  norm,  the  modern  Christian  will 
still  use  his  Bible  as  the  basis  for  his  knowledge  of  God. 

Within  the  Bible  itself  a  distinction  has  often  been  drawn, 
and  the  teaching  and  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  has  been  made 
normative  for  the  interpretation  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  This 
tendency  has  culminated  in  one  of  the  modern  parties,  which 
has  raised  the  cry:  Back  to  Jesus.  The  teaching  and  selfcon¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus  is  to  he  the  basis  of  Christian  doctrine,  while 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  is  discredited,  and  looked  upon  as 
in  many  respects  a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus.  However  helpful  this  kind  of  criticism  may  have 
been,  it  seems  to  have  nearly  run  its  course,  and  it  is  being 
realized  on  every  hand  that  such  a  separation  is  impossible. 
The  historical  Jesus  and  the  theological  reflections  of  the 

Apostolic  age  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other  that  a  separa- 
✓ 

tion  is  an  impossibility.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  epistles, 
which  give  practically  no  historical  information  about  Jesus, 
hut  also  of  the  synoptic  gospels.  The  pendulum  has  already 
swung  around  again,  and  the  burning  question  of  the  day  is : 
Jesus  or  Christ,  which  was  discussed  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Review.  This  tendency  is  not  a  new  one.  The  mod¬ 
ern  advocates  of  this  distinction  go  back  to  Lessing  and  his 
dictum  that  you  cannot  make  contingent  facts  of  history  the 
proof  for  eternal  truths  of  reason.  The  discussion  that  is  now 
waging  will  probably  leave  its  deep  impress  on  the  theology 
of  the  future. 

In  quite  a  different  sense  from  the  party  above  referred  to 
does  the  Christocentric  theology  go  hack  to  Jesus.  For  it 
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the  “  Christ  idea  ”  is  the  central  truth,  and  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
duction  from  history, — on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Jesus 
must  itself  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  Christ  idea.  The  truth 
of  this  standpoint  depends,  I  think,  on  the  way  in  which  we 
define  the  Christ  idea.  The  Christocentric  theology  ordi¬ 
narily  simply  takes  over  the  Christ  of  the  Chalcedonian  creed, 
and  here  lies  its  limitation.  If,  however,  the  Christ  idea  is 
to  he  undogmatic  and  to  he  really  useful  for  our  constructive 
thinking,  it  must  he  taken  as  a  pure  principle.  It  is  the  glori¬ 
fied  Christ,  who  by  his  Spirit  is  immanent  in  the  Christian 
community  as  the  bond  of  unity  and  the  source  of  life  and 
light.  Any  further  definition  must  come  at  the  end  and  not 
at  the  beginning,  and  must  he  made  in  the  light  of  Christian 
history  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  are  the 
sphere  of  the  self-manifestation  of  this  principle. 

Such  a  Chist  idea,  taken  as  the  immanent  life  principle  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  getting  its  reality  from  the  facts  of 
Christian  history,  has  taken  us  on  distinctively  Christian 
ground  as  the  basis  for  our  knowledge  of  God.  Starting  with 
the  general  idea  of  God’s  immanence,  we  saw  how  this  created 
for  itself  a  special  revelation,  in  the  light  of  which  the  initial 
principle  was  itself  transformed  into  the  Christ  idea ;  and  the 
general  presence  of  God  is  seen  to  he  a  presence  unto  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  to  create  for  itself  a  new  sphere  of  manifestation 
in  the  Christian  church.  To  know  God  we  must,  therefore, 
follow  this  manifestation  from  Apostolic  times  until  now. 
This  method  of  deriving  the  knowledge  of  God  has  several 
distinguishing  characteristics : 

1.  It  will  he  scientific,  i.  e.,  based  on  the  divine  self-manifes¬ 
tation  in  Christian  experience,  and  not  derived  by  a  purely 
speculative  method.  The  latter  was  too  largely  the  case  with 
the  Christocentric  theology  of  the  past.  It  started  with  the 
Christ  idea,  into  which  it  first  put  everything  it  wanted  to 
he  proven,  and  then  proceeded  to  deduce  it  again  from  this 
idea.  Hence  the  charge  of  1  Allwisserei  ”  made  against  this 
theology.  The  Christ  idea,  however,  as  here  indicated,  is  a 
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pure  principle,  which  derives  its  reality  from  the  facts  of 
Christian  history,  and  necessitates  a  study  of  these  facts  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  way,  in  order  that  a  knowledge  of  God 
may  be  derived  from  it. 

1/ 

2.  It  will  he  historical.  It  will  survey  the  whole  religious 
life  from  the  Apostles  down  to  the  present.  It  will  take  into 
consideration  all  preceding  theologies,  and  will  study  them 
with  sympathetic  appreciation.  For,  however  crude  some  of 
these  theories  may  have  been,  they  are  sure  to  contain  a  sound 
kernel.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  faith  and  vital  piety 
of  the  age  in  which  they  originated,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
theologian  to  pierce  to  that  vital  core  which  gives  them  truth 
and  the  power  to  appeal  convincingly  to  their  age. 

In  thus  basing  the  knowledge  of  God  on  Christian  exper¬ 
ience,  we  do  not  wish  to  give  a  narrow  interpretation  to  the 
term  experience.  We  do  not  mean  anv  mvstic  exaltation  or 
ecstacy  of  feeling.  We  mean  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
in  its  entirety.  And  as  such  it  includes  at  least  three  ele¬ 
ments — physical  nature,  the  self,  and  the  ideal.  These  three 
constitute  the  sphere  of  the  divine  self-manifestation.  They 
themselves  receive  their  true  meaning  by  being  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  Christ  idea,  and  thus  we  construct  the  Christ¬ 
ian  view  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  in  these  three  aspects. 

In  constructing  a  doctrine  of  God  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
her  that  these  three  aspects  of  experience  constitute  a  unity. 
Defective  doctrines  are  generally  due  to  the  emphasis  of  one 
aspect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  And  it  is  the  tendency  of 
intellect  constantly  to  do  this.  Just  as  a  prism  separates  the 
white  light  of  the  sun  into  the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
so  the.  intellect  breaks  up  the  unity  of  experience  into  diverse 
elements,  and  then  selects  one  of  these,  and  rules  the  others  out 
of  consideration.  Perhaps  it  is  physical  nature  that  is  thus 
favored.  The  scientist  becomes  absorbed  in  the  phenomena 
that  here  present  themselves;  he  tries  to  reduce  them  to  their 
31 
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ultimate  terms,  and  finally  says :  It  is  matter  that  holds  within 
itself  the  key  to  the  solution  of  all  mysteries.  The  result  is 
materialism.  Or  if  he  has  advanced  enough  to  realize  that 
we  know  nothing  of  such  an  underlying  material  substance,  he 
reads  the  world  in  terms  of  energy,  spelled,  perhaps  with  a 
capital  letter.  Or  whatever  is  the  ultimate  reality  to  which 
he  reduces  all  phenomena,  the  resulting  theory  is  sure  to  be 
of  a  materialistic  turn,  because  he  bases  his  induction  on  phy¬ 
sical  nature  alone.  If  we  remember  that  the  universe  of  real¬ 
ity  includes  also  the  self,  it  is  evident  that  Ultimate  Ueality 
also  cannot  he  less  than  self-consciousness,  whatever  more  it 
may  he. 

On  the  other  hand,  theology  is  apt  to  ignore  physical  nature, 
and  so  to  form  a  conception  of  God  that  is  too  spiritualistic. 
This  has  left  its  impress  on  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  past, 
which  has  for  that  reason  taken  on  an  ascetic  and  mystical 
coloring.  Uature  is  something  with  which  God  has  nothing 
to  do,  consequently  also  God’s  servants,  in  so  far  as  they  want 
to  he  religious,  must  scorn  nature,  and  find  their  true  life  in 
the  spirit.  Practical  piety  as  well  as  sound  theology  demands 
a  conception  of  God  that  shall  he,  not  less  spiritual,  hut  more 
natural.  God  is  indeed  Spirit,  but  nature  also  is  his  work, 
and  the  sphere  in  which  the  Spirit  realizes  itself.  Renewed 
emphasis  of  this  element  will  make  God  more  real  to  the  mind 
of  the  present  age. 

The  practical  life  of  the  people  is  intensely  secular,  and  so 
religion  is  largely  crowded  out.  In  the  past,  though  the  dual¬ 
ism  of  the  secular  and  the  sacred  was  the  dominant  view,  the 
interests  of  religion  were  guarded  by  a  kind  of  treaty,  or 
neighborly  understanding,  that  neither  was  to  encroach  upon 
the  ground  of  the  other,  and  so  the  two  secured  a  peaceful 
existence  side  by  side.  Men  took  enough  time  from  their  secu¬ 
lar  occupations  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  and  on  the  num¬ 
erous  holidays  and  to  attend  to  the  other  pious  exercises  which 
the  church  prescribed.  But  this  kind  of  an  external  compro¬ 
mise  could  not  endure  forever.  With  the  growing  complexity 
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of  the  secular  life,  the  sphere  of  religion  became  ever  more 
restricted.  The  man  of  today  has  no  time  to  go  on  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  sacred  places  in  the  interest  of  his  soul.  Very  few 
of  the  weekday  holidays  are  any  longer  available  for  religious 
purposes.  And  even  Sunday  has  been  encroached  upon  and 
needs  constant  protective  legislation  to  keep  it  from  being 
completely  secularized.  But  even  so,  many  people  have  little 
inclination  to  use  Sunday  for  religious  purposes.  It  hardly 
seems  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  ever  to  go  back  to  the 
conditions  of  the  past.  If  religion  is  to  maintain  itself,  it 
must  do  so,  not  by  reoccupying  its  place  alongside  of  the  secu¬ 
lar,  but  by  permeating  and  taking  complete  possession  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  secular  life,  so  that,  under  its  inspiration, 
man  may  perform  all  his  duties  as  under  the  great  taskmas¬ 
ter’s  eye ;  that  he  may  bring  to  all  his  tasks  a  kind  of  religious 
fervor  and  devotion ;  and  that  he  may  live  up  to  the  maxim  of 
the  4postle :  “  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink  or  whatever  ye  do,  do 
it  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  The  ideal  of  life  must  be  made 
thoroughly  religious.  And  it  can  be  made  such  only  when  the 
thought  of  God’s  immanence  in  nature  has  taken  such  firm 
hold  upon  the  popular  consciousness,  that  the  whole  world 
becomes  divine,  and  that  in  his  daily  toil,  man  looks  upon  him¬ 
self,  not  simply  as  making  a  living  for  himself,  but  as  being  a 
coworker  with  God  in  his  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  making  this  world  ever  more  fully  the  embodiment  of  his 
divine  ideal.  And  then  the  distinctively  religious  observances 
will  also  gain  a  new  significance,  inasmuch  as  they  will  afford 
the  necessary  inspiration  for  such  a  task. 

Again,  a  true  conception  of  God  involves  due  recognition  of 
the  ideal  element  in  experience.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  we 
will  lose  sight  of  God’s  goodness.  For  reality,  both  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  world  and  in  human  personality,  contains  evil  and  sin, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  goodness  of  God  can  not  be 
vindicated.  Moreover,  the  ignoring  of  the  ideal  will  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  Pantheism.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  ideal  that 
God’s  transcendence  is  firmly  established.  For  while  the  ideal 
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is  in  reality,  it  is  never  fully  exhausted  by  reality,  but  lies 
over  and  above  reality  as  its  goal.  And  in  our  own  personal 
life  it  is  witb  tbe  ideal  that  we  identify  ourselves.  That  is 
our  real  self,  of  which  our  works  and  present  state  of  being 
are  but  an  inadequate  expression.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
what  we  are  or  by  what  we  do  that  we  would  be  judged,  but 
by  what  we  aspire  to  be.  All  else  is  but  tbe  outer  man,  tbe 
members,  tbe  flesh,  in  which  dwells  sin.  Tbe  inner  man  is 
tbe  real  self.  And  so  it  is  in  tbe  larger  life  of  God  in  the 
world.  Would  you  know  God  as  be  is,  then  look  not  at  reality 
in  its  abstract,  phenomenal  appearance,  but  look  at  tbe  ideal, 
which  is  gradually  realizing  itself  in  tbe  world  of  reality; 
which  is  above  and  back  of  reality,  and  in  it  as  tbe  energizing 
principle,  carrying  it  onward  and  upward  to  an  ever  fuller 
realization  of  what  is  true  and  good.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  also  evident  that  we  must  not  conceive  of  tbe  ideal 
in  separation  from  reality.  As  such  it  would  be  empty  and 
meaningless  and  besides  would  leave  reality  in  a  hopeless  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  in  their  unity  that  they  give  a  basis  for  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  tbe  relation  of  tbe  ideal  to 
reality,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  in  tbe  present  world  a 
complete  manifestation  of  God,  and  a  definition  of  God  is  in 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  case  an  impossibility.  Tbe  so-called  defini¬ 
tions  of  God  always  presuppose  that  God  is  a  static  being,  a 
fixed  sameness,  wdiose  nature  you  can,  therefore,  define  by 
enumerating  a  number  of  attributes.  This  procedure  leads  at 
once  into  a  whole  nest  of  fallacies.  While  God  is  tbe  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  be  is  always  manifesting  new 
aspects  of  himself,  and  none  of  these  aspects  contain  tbe  whole 
truth.  Tbe  tendency  of  tbe  intellect,  however,  is  to  lay  bold 
on  one  of  these  phases  of  manifestation,  and  then  to  say: 
That  is  God.  Tbe  savage  sees  God  in  tbe  tree,  and  then  be 
says  tbe  tree  is  God  and  henceforth  proceeds  to  worship  it. 
We  call  that  idolatry.  Tbe  civilized  man  forms  bis  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  be  sees  him  in  some  partial  manifestation  at  a 
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particular  time  or  place,  and  then  says :  that  is  God,  and  that 
is  only  a  refined  sort  of  idolatry.  God  must  be  conceived  in 
terms  of  process  rather  than  being,  in  energistic  rather  than 
static  terms.  And  if  any  one  says:  Lo,  here,  or,  Lo  there, 
as  though  here  or  there  lie  had  at  last  come  upon  God,  so  as 
to  grasp  him  or  hold  him  fast,  believe  it  not  If  you  do, 
you  will  but  gain  an  idol.  The  God  of  Israel  is  a  living  God ; 
and  if  he  is  to  be  a  living  reality  to  us,  we  must  find  him  every 
day  anew  in  the  vital  religious  experience  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  makes  the  theologian. 

But  in  order  to  realize  fully  the  inadequacy  of  any  intel¬ 
lectual  conception  of  God,  we  must  remember,  not  only  that 
God  is  only  partially  manifested  in  reality  as  it  is  at  any  given 
moment,  but  also  that  this  partial  manifestation  can  not  be 
adequately  expressed  in  the  ordinary  categories  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  The  more  scientific  a  science  becomes,  the  less  does 
it  represent  reality.  The  ideal  science  is  mathematics,  and 
every  scientist  tries  to  reduce  his  own  science  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  mathematical  terms,  and  to  take  into  consideration 
only  quantitatative  relations.  It  thus  becomes  exact,  but  at 
the  expense  of  telling  us  less  and  less  about  reality.  This 
method  has  been  extended  even  to  psychology,  and  we  now 
study  psychology  in  the  laboratory,  by  the  help  of  all  kinds  of 
measuring  instruments.  But  how  little  do  such  experiments 
tell  us  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  our  mental  life !  And  in  an 
infinitely  higher  sense  is  God  more  than  the  formulae  to  which 
theologians  would  reduce  him. 

“  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  0,  Lord,  art  more  than  they.” 

From  this  standpoint  we  can  see  the  truth  in  Kant’s  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  unknowableness  of  reality,  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  faith  over  knowledge.  But  Kant  pushes  the  truth  to  ex- 
‘  tremes ;  God  and  reality  are,  according  to  him,  not  merely  in¬ 
adequately  known,  but  they  are  unknowable.  Faith  and 
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knowledge  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  in  this  separa¬ 
tion,  both  are  in  danger  of  perishing.  At  any  rate  to  try 
to  hedge  in  the  realm  of  the  divine,  mnst  prove  a  fruitless 
effort.  Yon  may  erect  a  thousand  walls  against  the  intellect, 
and  hang  them  full  of  prohibitory  signs ;  the  intellect  will  not 
he  thus  restrained,  and  will  see  in  that  all  hut  a  challenge  to 
press  boldly  on  into  the  forbidden  precinct.  The  kind  of 
faith  that  Kant  and  his  theological  followers  propose  is  an 
impossibility.  The  intellect  must  form  some  kind  of  con¬ 
ception  of  God.  And  just  because  these  conceptions  are  in¬ 
adequate,  it  is  necessary  that  they  he  clearly  formulated,  in 
order  that  their  inadequacy  he  brought  to  light,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  adequate  he  put  in  its  place.  Faith  must  seek  to 
apprehend,  and  that  ever  more  fully,  and  to  express  its  convic¬ 
tions  in  definite  conceptions.  What  we  have  wished  to  em¬ 
phasize  is,  that  such  conceptions  must  not  displace  faith,  and 
thus  become  a  dead  idol;  and  that  the  process  of  formulating 
the  doctrine  of  God  is  not  one  of  pure  speculation,  and  not  the 
task  of  the  intellect  alone;  hut  that  the  intellect  must  place 
itself  under  the  guidance  of  the  heart,  and  ever  fall  hack  upon 
the  richness  and  fulness  of  concrete  experience. 

Axn  Abbob,  Mich. 


V. 

THE  EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT. 

FRAXKLIX  H.  MOYER. 

The  human  race  has  probably  never  been  without  some  form 
of  faith  cure.  In  this  age  the  terms  mental  healing,  powwow¬ 
ing,  divine  healing,  Christian  science  and  others  have  become 
quite  familiar  to  us.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  claim  to 
have  been  either  benefited  or  cured  from  ailments  by  mental 
process  or  through  faith.  In  recent  years  many  have  been 
attracted  to  these  schools  or  cults.  Christian  science  has  been 
especially  prosperous,  having  attracted  a  very  large  number 
of  intelligent  persons.  Its  doctrines  and  claims  have  been 
much  ridiculed,  hut  in  spite  of  all  this,  its  prosperity  continues 
unabated.  These  schools  and  cults  have  abounded  in  error, 
and  to  many,  some  of  their  doctrines  appear  wellnigh  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  but  in  this  supposed  rubbish-pile  of  the  ages  there 
has  been  discovered  a  treasure,  the  mind’s  power  to  influence 
the  Lodv.  This  is  the  central  thought  upon  which  the  Em¬ 
manuel,  Movement  rests.  In  some  respects  this  movement 
resembles  the  faith  cures  of  the  past,  in  others  it  differs  widely 
from  them;  it  has  the  truth  clearly  stated,  which  they  felt 
somehow  rather  than  understood ;  but  it  lacks  their  error.  It 
is  thoroughly  scientific,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands  in  direct 
contrast  to  its  predecessors.  The  founders  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  prepared  by  a  thorough  study  of  psychology,  were 
among  the  first  to  clearly  perceive  the  mind’s  power  upon  the 
body  and  use  it  in  a  practical  and  scientific  way  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  suffering.  They  had  no  preconceived 
plan,  not  even  any  intention,  of  practicing  the  art  of  healing 
by  mental  process  on  a  large  or  even  a  small  scale ;  but  through 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves,  they  were 
naturally  led  into  it 
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Drs.  Worcester  and  Me  Comb,  rectors  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Boston,  were  moved  to  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  crusade.  The  tuberculosis  patients  of  the  poor 
classes  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities  appealed  very  strongly 
to  these  men.  It  seemed  impossible  to  move  such  patients  to 
a  more  favorable  climate  or  to  a  sanatorium  for  treatment,  so 
they  finally  concluded  in  1905  to  organize  a  tuberculosis  class 
in  Emmanuel  Church.  They  secured  the  services  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician,  who  gave  the  members  of  the  class 
medical  treatments  according  to  best  scientific  methods ;  this 
was  supplemented  by  the  church’s  work,  which  aimed  at  dis¬ 
cipline,  friendly  encouragement,  hope  and  faith.  Thus,  a 
combination  of  physicial,  psychical  and  moral  elements  were 
applied  with  splendid  success.  The  International  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Congress  which  met  in  Washington,  E.  C.,  awarded  the 
leaders  of  this  class  the  first  gold  medal  for  their  successful 
and  encouraging  work.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  specialists  on  tuberculosis  regard  the  results  attained  in 
this  class  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  Having  met  with  this  surprising  success  through 
their  psychic  and  moral  efforts  in  the  tuberculosis  class,  it 
occurred  to  these  men  that  similar  treatment  should  succeed  in 
cases  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders.  Accordingly  in  1906 
they  started  the  Emmanuel  Health  Class  under  medical  and 
clerical  leadership,  and  here  again  much  success  crowned  their 
efforts.  This  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  what  is  to-day 
called  the  Emmanuel  Movement. 

The  founders  of  this  movement  have  always  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  the  medical  profession,  for  surgery,  and  for  all 
material  agencies  which  have  been  found  useful  in  the  art  of 
healing.  Any  agencies  whatsoever  which  have  been  found 
useful  in  healing  diseases  are  God-given  gifts  by  which  He 
relieves  and  heals  the  sick  and  suffering.  In  addition  to 
material  agencies  there  are  psychic  and  moral  forces  which  are 
very  valuable  in  healing  diseases  of  a  mental  and  nervous  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  these  classes  of  disorder  that  the  Emmanuel 
method  aims  to  restore. 
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When  a  patient  applies  at  Emmanuel  Church  for  treat¬ 
ment,  he  is  first  referred  to  a  physician  who  makes  a  thorough 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  Should  he  find  organic  disease,  he 
would  not  commend  the  patient  to  the  church  for  treatment, 
the  medical  profession  being  regarded  as  most  competent  to 
treat  the  case.  Should  there  be  no  organic  hut  simply  mental 
and  nervous  disorders,  the  patient  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  church  for  treatment. 

The  classes  of  patients  left  to  the  church  for  treatment  are 
such  as  neurasthenics,  psychasthenics,  alcoholism,  victims  of 
morphine  and  of  cocaine,  the  discouraged,  the  despondent,  the 
sad.  Some  are  sent  by  physicians,  while  others  come  of  their 
own  accord  and  of  those  that  come,  a  very  large  percentage  are 
intelligent  persons  from  the  various  professions ;  even  physi¬ 
cians  are  found  in  the  list  of  applicants. 

Before  the  patient  can  be  successfully  treated  by  the  Em¬ 
manuel  method,  a  second  diagnosis  of  the  case  must  be  made. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble  will  have  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  causes  leading  to  the  trouble  found.  Each 
case  will  then  be  treated  according  to  its  own  nature  and  needs. 

There  is,  however,  first,  a  general  treatment  for  all  the 
patients  in  the  class,  which  is  given  at  a  weekly  public  service. 
This  service  consists  of  singing  of  hymns,  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  repetition  in  concert  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed  (re¬ 
quests  for  prayer  are  to  be  freely  made),  prayers  are  offered, 
and  an  address  on  some  subject  interesting  and  beneficial  to 
the  patients  is  made.  The  subjects  usually  treated  are  such 
as  suggestion,  worry,  fear,  grief,  cheerfulness,  hope,  faith. 

The  special  treatment  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
patient.  In  certain  classes  of  cases  the  patient  is  seated  in  a 
reclining  chair,  he  is  made  to  relax  his  mind  when  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  with  a  view  of  dislodging  unwholesome  ideas 
and  fixing  wholesome  ideas  in  his  mind.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  patient  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  these 
efforts  and  most  earnestly  cooperates.  In  addition  to  this  the 
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patient  may  practice  autosuggestion.  In  some  cases  tlie  most 
effective  treatment  is  simply  having  the  patient  take  a  season 
of  rest  and  recreation;  in  others  work  of  the  right  kind  and 
done  in  the  right  spirit  and  affording  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
is  invaluable  in  the  restoration  of  health ;  which  in  still  others 
the  awakening  of  faith,  courage  and  hope,  and  an  optimistic 
view  of  things  in  general  are  chiefly  needed. 

The  Emmanuel  method  has  been  unusually  successful.  A 
large  percentage  of  cases  treated  have  been  entirely  cured,  a 
much  larger  percentage  have  been  greatly  benefited  and  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  cases  have  not  been  bene¬ 
fited  at  all.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  functional  disorders 
are  attempted  to  be  treated,  such  results  are  to  be  naturally 
expected. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  is  not  confined  to  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston.  It  soon  found  its  way  into  other  churches 
and  health  classes  are  now  found  in  churches  in  large  cities 
in  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  this  movement  are 
very  widely  accepted  in  this  country  and  that  they  have  found 
lodgment  in  every  country  in  the  world.  In  the  medical 
schools  to-day  the  subject  is  receiving  serious  attention  and  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  professors  of  psychology  are  not 
only  studying  and  teaching  the  principles  of  this  movement, 
but  by  their  experiments  and  research  are  making  valuable 
contributions  to  it.  The  psychological  principles  underlying 
healing  by  the  Emmanuel  method  are  being  diligently  sought 
for.  The  scientific  methods  of  this  movement  strongly  tend  to 
lift  psychology  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  speculative  and  make 
it  look  to  practical  ends,  and  psychology  in  turn  is  throwing 
a  flood  of  light  on  Emmanuel  healing,  revealing  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  ever  more  clearly.  Thus  from  many  sources 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the  nature  of  this  move¬ 
ment  and  its  great  merits  is  obtained,  all  of  which  tends  to 
commend  it  the  more  to  the  people. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  principles  of 
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Emmanuel  healing  can  be  more  accurately  and  minutely 
stated.  The  conviction  is  growing  that  the  influence  of  mind 
on  body  and  vice  versa  is  great,  but  we  have  probably  not  yet 
learned  fully  to  realize  the  extent  of  such  power.  We  have 
as  yet  only  a  very  general  idea  of  it,  and  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  accurately  formulate  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 
Many  different  things  may  act  on  the  mind  or  on  the  body  of 
man  and  not  only  cause  changes  but  lead  to  serious  mental 
and  physical  disorders.  Some  of  these  are  quite  easily  per¬ 
ceived,  others  not.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  perceive  the 
effect  of  mechanical  forces  on  the  body  or  on  the  mind.  A 
blow  on  the  head  may  result  in  a  bruise,  or  a  wound,  or  in 
serious  mental  disorder.  Bodily  changes  lead  to  mental 
changes.  Body  and  mind  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 
External  objects  affect  the  mind  through  the  body.  In  the 
case  of  hearing,  sound  waves  stimulate  the  sense  organs  and 
these  stimulate  the  brain  which  results  in  hearing.  Physical 
changes,  however  they  be  brought  about,  tend  to  affect  the 
mind.  When  certain  substances  are  taken  into  the  body  by 
eating  or  drinking,  their  elements  are  taken  up  into  the  blood, 
then  they  are  carried  to  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  they  affect  in  some  way.  Changes  in  the  brain  espe¬ 
cially  wvill  lead  to  mental  changes.  Drugs  and  alcoholic 
liquors  severely  affect  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  of 
course  lead  to  mental  changes.  Any  physical  force  or  any 
substance  received  into  the  body  that  unfavorably  affects  the 
brain  cells  or  the  body  tends  to  lead  to  functional  or  organic 
disorders  and  anything  wdiich  will  favorably  affect  the  body 
and  the  brain  cells  or  the  body  tends  to  lead  to  functional  or 
organic  disorders  and  anything  which  will  favorably  affect  the 
body  and  the  brain  cells  tends  to  restore  such  disorders  and  is 
conducive  to  good  health. 

We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  effects  of  material  things 
and  chemicals  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind,  but  the  effects  of 
psychic  forces  on  mind  and  body  are  not  so  easily  perceived, 
and  in  many  cases  are  much  greater  than  has  been  suspected. 
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Changes  caused  by  psychic  forces  are  almost  constantly  going 
on  within  ns,  and  snch  changes  are  confined  not  only  to  the 
mind  but  to  the  body  and  the  brain  cells  as  well.  There  is 
what  is  called  a  psychophysical  parallelism.  We  cannot  satis¬ 
factorily  explain  mental  states  unless  we  connect  them  with 
physical  processes.  All  mental  experiences  are  intimately 
related  to  the  body.  A  mere  thought  affects  brain  and  body 
and  may  result  in  motion.  Thoughts  often  affect  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body.  They  may  make  me  blush  when  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  face  become  dilated,  they  may  result  in  loss  of 
appetite  when  the  stomach  and  glands  become  affected.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anderson,  of  Yale  University,  is  reported  to  have  made 
scientific  tests  as  to  the  possibility  of  bodily  changes  caused  by 
mental  action.  He  caused  a  young  man  to  be  suspended  on  a 
perfectly  balanced  disk.  He  was  given  a  difficult  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  to  solve  mentally.  His  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  resulted  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body  suddenly  becom¬ 
ing  heavier.  Another  test  was  made  by  telling  the  young 
man  to  earnestly  think  of  running  with  all  possible  speed. 
When  he  thought  of  this  the  lower  part  of  his  body  became 
heavier  and  the  disk  tipped  on  the  side  where  his  feet  were. 
The  experiment  revealed  the  fact  that  the  center  of  gravity  of 
this  young  man  suspended,  shifted  as  much  as  four  inches 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  he  entertained.  All 
our  thoughts  and  affections,  our  fears  and  disappointments, 
our  hopes  and  desires  are  accompanied  by  bodily  changes,  and 
according  to  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  such  thoughts  and 
emotions  different  parts  of  the  body  may  he  very  severely 
affected.  Mind  is  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  we  know  and  it 
may  affect  the  body  and  the  brain  to  a  marked  degree. 

There  are  certain  mental  processes  and  ideas  which,  enter¬ 
tained  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  will  lead  to  serious 
disorders.  Our  thoughts  and  emotions  are  frequently  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ruin  of  health.  They  so  directly  and  strongly 
influence  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  that 
they  may  be  classed  in  a  sense  with  acids  and  poisons.  We 
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are  all  subject  to  and  frequently  entertain  fear;  this  emotion 
effects  the  body  most  unfavorably.  In  intense  fear  the  muscles 
suddenly  become  convulsed  or  rigid,  a  deathlike  pallor  creeps 
over  the  features,  the  eyes  start,  the  brain  becomes  excited, 
the  large  arteries  distend,  the  heart  swells,  the  blood  suddenly 
leaves  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
faint,  and  it  may  lead  to  sudden  death.  Eminent  surgeons 
report  that  patients  about  to  undergo  operations  in  hospitals 
have  died  of  sheer  fright  before  operations  could  be  under¬ 
taken.  And  it  makes  little  difference  whether  fear  is  awak¬ 
ened  by  actual  or  imaginary  danger,  the  effect  is  all  the  same. 
Numerous  other  unfavorable  effects  follow  from  fear.  There 
are  cases  on  record  where  persons  have  been  frightened  into 
certain  conditions  and  ailments.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
a  woman  had  her  gown  bitten  by  a  dog,  she  herself  not  having 
been  even  scratched,  and  she  was  greatly  frightened.  She  had 
been  familiar  with  a  case  of  hydrophobia  and  instantly  she 
was  laboring  under  the  conviction  that  she  now  had  it,  and 
what  is  still  more  surprising  she  actually  suffered  and  finally 
died  of  symptoms  so  like  those  of  hydrophobia  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  a  skilled  physician  to  tell  any  difference. 

It*  is  true  these  are  the  results  of  fear  in  extreme  cases,  and 
while  the  immediate  consequences  of  fear  are  not  so  dire  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  a  less  evi¬ 
dent  way,  by  slow  processes,  serious  consequences  have  followed 
in  many  cases.  The  masses  are  possessed  wfith  fears  of  many 
kinds.  From  childhood  up  to  old  age,  for  all,  there  are  con¬ 
stantly  things  which  give  rise  to  fears.  The  child  instinct¬ 
ively  entertains  fears  about  many  trivial  matters,  the  business 
man  entertains  them  about  his  business,  about  his  ambition, 
and  about  an  endless  variety  of  things  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  society  woman  entertains  fears  about  things  in 
which  she  is  greatly  interested,  and  so  the  masses  entertain 
many  foolish  fears  which  strongly  tend  to  undermine  health. 

Another  destructive  emotion  is  worry.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  this  undermines  health;  it  kills  more  so  than 
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fear,  but  by  slow  processes.  What  a  poison  this  is  to  mind 
and  body.  This  has  brought  untold  misery  to  the  human  race 
and  dragged  multitudes  into  untimely  graves.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  trace  the  ruinous  effects  on  the  body  of  many  similar 
undesirable  emotions  and  mental  states,  hut  to  those  already 
mentioned  should  be  added  lust,  inebriety,  rudeness,  selfish¬ 
ness,  doubt,  despair,  hatred,  disloyalty,  anger,  dishonesty, 
vanity,  self-conceit,  injustice  and  the  like  as  widely  prevalent 
and  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  human  misery  and  for 
many  psychical  and  physical  disorders. 

We  are  not  able  to  describe  the  internal  physical  changes 
wrought  by  such  emotions  and  mental  states,  but  those  just 
mentioned  undoubtedly  act  like  poison  on  the  body.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Elmer  Gates  recently  made  numerous  experiments  try¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  body  of  such  emotions  and 
mental  states.  His  tests  revealed  the  fact  that  emotional  and 
mental  changes  were  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
character  of  the  exhalation  and  of  the  perspiration,  each  emo¬ 
tion  and  each  mental  state  producing  its  own  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  exhalation  and  upon  the  perspiration.  Exhalation 
and  perspiration  in  an  angry  person  contained  certain  kind  of 
poison.  In  the  same  person  not  long  afterward  when 
frightened  they  contained  different  kind  of  poison,  and  when 
he  entertained  hatred  they  contained  still  a  different  kind  of 
poison  and  so  on.  These  various  poisons  were  injected  into 
the  veins  of  guinea  pigs  and  of  hens  and  it  was  found  that  the 
poisons  resulting  from  some  of  the  undesirable  emotions  and 
mental  states  killed  them  outright.  Pleasant  and  wholesome 
emotions  and  mental  states  showed  no  such  poisons  in  the 
exhalation  or  the  perspiration. 

How  if  undesirable  thoughts  and  emotions  create  poison  in 
the  body  and  if  the  opposite  of  these  do  not,  it  becomes  evident 
that  our  thoughts  and  emotions  have  much  to  do  with  health 
and  sickness.  If  those  suffering  from  mental  and  nervous 
and  in  some  cases  physical  disorders  could  be  made  to  he 
courageous,  temperate,  self-reliant,  cheerful,  and  to  exercise 
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self-control  and  acquire  the  long  list  of  wholesome,  positive 
faculties  and  qualities,  with  the  acquisition  of  these  their  dis¬ 
orders  would  in  large  measure  vanish.  The  Emmanuel 
method  seeks  to  awaken  and  perfect  such  faculties  and  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  patient  and  this  is  done  by  the  process  of  suggestion. 
Suggestion  is  the  effort  to  entertain  ideas  in  our  own  minds, 
or  to  cause  others  to  entertain  ideas  which  will  suppress  or 
exclude  other  ideas.  Practically  all  people  have  the  power  of 
suggestion,  though  some  have  it  to  a  larger  degree  than  others ; 
and  nearly  all  people  are  open  to  and  accept  suggestions  at 
some  time  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  some  accept 
suggestions  more  readily  than  others.  Some  are  credulous 
while  others  are  skeptical  and  are  likely  to  resist,  and  between 
the  credulous  and  the  most  stubborn  there  are  many  gradations. 
Environment  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  have  much  to  do 
with  his  suggestibility.  The  relaxation  of  the  mind,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  hope,  faith,  desire,  and  expectation  help  to  in¬ 
crease  suggestibility.  When  any  idea  is  suggested  and  the 
patient  accepts  it,  such  idea  then  tends  to  exclude  from  his 
mind  all  other  ideas  and  especially  opposite  ideas.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  either  of  belief  or  of  action  and  they  become  real 
and 'effective  when  the  ideas  are  being  believed  or  when  they 
are  being  obeyed  or  acted  upon.  The  Emmanuel  treatment 
succeeds  most  readily  with  the  patient  that  is  easily  sug¬ 
gestible,  for  he  will  unhesitatingly  accept  new  and  wholesome 
ideas  and  will  easily  be  led  to  wholesome  actions. 

Hypnotism  produces  a  much  higher  state  of  suggestibility 
than  exists  in  the  normal  state.  In  the  hypnotic  state  almost 
any  idea  will  be  accepted  and  even  acted  upon  by  the  patient. 
The  patient  can  be  made  to  see  almost  anything  that  is  sug¬ 
gested,  even  though  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  in  the  case  of 
things  confronting  him,  if  the  suggestion  is  made  that  nothing 
is  there  and  that  he  sees  nothing,  he  becomes  unable  to  see  any¬ 
thing.  Likewise  the  patient  can  be  made  to  act  on  almost  any 
suggestion,  however  ridiculous  such  action  may  be.  Moreover 
the  ideas  that  are  accepted  in  hypnotism  are  accompanied  by 
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the  usual  physiological  changes.  If  the  patient  is  told  that  he 
is  blushing,  he  will  blush  and  the  bloodvessels  of  the  face  will 
dilate  and  so  the  various  suggestions  in  the  hypnotic  state  lead 
to  changes  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  the  internal 
organs. 

How  the  Emmanuel  treatment  consists  largely  in  offering 
to  the  patient,  either  in  normal  or  hypnotic  state,  wholesome 
suggestions  which  will  crowd  out  of  his  mind  unwholesome 
ideas  and  emotions,  suggestions  which  will  tend  to  bring  about 
desired  psychic  and  physical  changes.  This  method  succeeds 
in  the  cases  of  purely  functional  disorders.  In  many  mild 
cases  similar  results  can  be  obtained  by  practicing  autosug¬ 
gestion.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  for  a  person  to  change  his 
very  character.  If  a  person  has  undesirable  qualities  of  char¬ 
acter,  these  may  be  blotted  out  and  better  ones  awakened  and 
perfected  by  the  persistent  practice  of  autosuggestion.  Eor 
instance,  the  person  who  is  impetuous  and  lacks  self-control 
may,  by  suggesting  to  himself  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of 
self-control  in  his  life,  acquire  this  power.  And  so  justice, 
industry,  courage,  perseverance,  truthfulness,  kindness,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  any  other  good  qualities  of  character  may  not 
only  be  acquired  but  even  perfected  by  the  simple  process  of 
autosuggestion. 

The  power  of  suggestion  can  perhaps  be  best  appreciated  by 
observing  the  Emmanuel  worker  at  his  task.  Dr.  Worcester 
reports  having  treated  a  case  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  A  woman  came  to  him  who  claimed,  that,  for  fifty- 
five  years,  for  four  or  five  days  per  week,  she  had  been  suffering 
from  an  agonizing  pain  in  her  head.  In  diagnosing  her  case 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  affliction  was  a  kind  of 
reverberation  of  an  old  pain — the  perpetuation  in  memory  and 
in  imagination  of  a  former  condition,  which  no  longer  existed. 
She  appeared  even  then  to  be  greatly  suffering.  His  treat¬ 
ment  was  as  follows :  Having  seated  her  in  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  having  made  her  very  quiet,  he  placed  his  hands  on 
her  head  and  assured  her  earnestly  that  her  pain  was  diminish- 
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ing,  that  in  ten  minutes  it  would  be  gone,  and  that  it  would  not 
return.  The  suggestion  succeeded  and  there  was  no  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  pain. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  treated  many  cases,  among  them  being 
the  following:  A  very  intelligent  young  university  professor 
became  extremely  nervous  whenever  he  was  in  an  assembly  of 
people  or  whenever  he  met  some  one  and  whenever  he  was  in 
any  elevated  place.  He  could  hardly  endure  sitting  in  church 
or  theater.  In  treating  the  patient  he  first  hypnotized  him. 
Then  he  earnestly  suggested  that  as  soon  as  he  would  be  in  a 
crowd  of  people  he  would  feel  unusually  comfortable ;  that  he 
would  find  much  pleasure  in  associating  with  others;  that 
when  he  would  stand  in  any  high  place  he  would  feel  perfectly 
secure.  After  the  third  treatment  he  was  able  to  enjoy  going 
to  the  theater,  and  only  when  he  was  extremely  fatigued  about 
a  year  later  did  traces  of  his  old  trouble  appear  which  trouble 
was  then  completely  cured  by  two  similar  hypnotic  treatments. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  treated  also  this  case :  A  man  while  out  on 
the  street  walking  suddenly  found  it  impossible  to  move.  This 
hesitancy  or  inability  to  walk  came  on  very  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  he  suffered  from  this  trouble  so  vehemently 
that 'he  could  not  venture  to  walk  on  the  street  any  more.  He 
was  not  able  to  say  what  had  caused  this  trouble.  Dr. 
Miinsterberg  inquired  about  his  past  life  and  after  much 
questioning  discovered  that  some  years  previously  he  had  been 
running  on  the  street,  expecting  to  board  a  street  car,  when 
suddenly  he  came  to  a  deep  ditch  into  which  he  almost 
stumbled.  This  caused  a  great  emotional  shock  which  later 
led  to  his  trouble.  The  patient  was  hypnotized  and  in  that 
condition  the  suggestion  was  made  that  he  was  now  running 
to  catch  the  car  and  that  right  there  was  the  ditch  and  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  but  jump  right  over  it.  The  patient 
jumped  according  to  the  suggestion.  He  went  through  this 
procedure  unhesitatingly  for  ten  successive  treatments  when 
the  trouble  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Dr.  Worcester  treated  children,  breaking  them  of  bad  habits 
33 
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by  making  suggestions  to  them  in  their  natural  sleep,  and 
claims  to  have  been  successful  especially  in  the  cases  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  he  was  personally  well  acquainted.  Many 
similar  cures  have  been  wrought  which  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  mention  here. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  has  been  a  church  movement ;  it 
originated  in  the  church  and  has  so  far  progressed  mainly  in 
the  church.  The  question  arises,  should  the  churches  gen¬ 
erally  take  up  this  work  or  should  it  be  left  to  the  medical 
profession  ? 

The  fact  that  it  originated  in  the  church  does  not  prove 
that  it  naturally  belongs  there.  Emmanuel  healing  is  not 
any  more  religious  in  nature  even  though  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  a  clergyman,  than  any  other  cures  wrought  by 
any  other  therapeutic  agent;  and  if  it  is  not  religious  in 
nature,  why  should  it  be  done  by  the  church  ? 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the 
most  competent  persons.  But  who  is  the  most  competent  ? 
Is  it  the  minister  or  the  physician  or  is  it  some  one  else  ?  At 
this  time  probably  neither  the  average  minister  nor  the  average 
physician  are  at  all  competent  to  do  this  work.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  to  do  it  at  all  successfully  there  is  re¬ 
quired  a  most  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  training  in 
psychology,  which  comparatively  few  ministers  and  less  physi¬ 
cians  have  taken.  If  either  the  church  or  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  are  to  do  this  work  on  a  large  scale  they  must  by  a 
special  course  of  study  prepare  those  entering  these  professions 
for  this  important  work.  And  between  the  church  and  the 
medical  profession  the  latter  is  pretty  sure  to  offer  such  train¬ 
ing  soonest. 

The  minister  is  at  a  disadvantage  too,  in  that  he  cannot 
diagnose  a  case  from  the  start.  Only  the  well  trained  physi¬ 
cian  can  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  functional  or 
organic  disease.  The  church  cannot  get  along  in  this  work 
without  the  help  of  the  medical  profession,  but  the  medical 
profession  by  adding  psychotherapy  to  its  present  course  of 
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study  can  easily  do  this  work  without  depending  upon  the 
help  of  the  church. 

Emmanuel  healing  is  fundamentally  a  psychical  process. 
Should  the  church  on  a  large  scale  enter  into  this  work,  there 
would  be  danger  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  purely  religious 
in  nature.  Besides,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  cheapen 
religion.  It  is  not  physical  comfort  that  the  church  aims 
primarily  to  give,  but  something  far  more  important. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  reason  for  the  minister  to  engage 
in  Emmanuel  work  than  there  is  for  him  to  practice  medicine 
in  connection  with  his  parish  work.  There  are  many  thera¬ 
peutic  agents  now  freely  used  by  the  physician ;  the  mind  is 
simply  another  of  these  agents,  which  has  been  quite  recently 
discovered  as  such;  hut  the  physician  has  not  yet  hastened  to 
use  it  freely  like  many  others.  Perhaps  the  physician's  lack 
of  psychological  training  and  the  large  amount  of  time  required 
for  treatments  according  to  the  Emmanuel  method,  have  made 
him  hesitate  to  use  it.  But  while  a  few  gifted  clergymen, 
experts  in  psychology,  have  been  leaders  in  the  practice  of 
psychotherapy,  we  believe  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
not  the  church  but  the  medical  profession  will  be  sure  to  fol¬ 
low' that  leadership.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  church’s  history,  the  Apostles  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  healed  the  sick,  and  even  though  there  be  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  that  it  is  the  church  that  ought  to  de  this 
work  now,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  this  scientific  age 
the  healing  art  will  be  practiced  distinctively  by  the  specially 
trained  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  Emmanuel  healing 
are  the  same  as  those  underlying  the  healing  of  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  and  similar  schools  and  cults  and  the  more  the  influence  of 
mind  on  body  and  of  body  on  mind  are  understood,  and  the 
more  accurately  we  are  able  to  account  for  physical  and 
psychical  conditions  and  changes,  the  less  the  Emmanuel 
method  of  healing  will  be  regarded  as  miraculous  and  as  suit¬ 
able  only  for  the  church  to  use ;  but  the  cures  wrought  by  this 
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method  will  seem  no  less  marvelous.  The  scientific  accuracy 
with  which  this  method  proceeds  will  commend  it  more  and 
more  to  the  medical  profession. 

In  recent  years  the  great  gifts  of  healing  have  been  found 
not  in  the  church  as  of  old  and  the  great  miracles  of  healing  of 
this  age  have  been  wrought  not  by  the  church  but  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  church  will 
acquire  more  competency  than  the  medical  profession  even  in 
the  matter  of  Emmanuel  healing. 

But  the  church  is  naturally  much  interested  in  the  Em¬ 
manuel  method  of  healing,  because  it  proves  a  blessing  to 
many  and  is  a  public  good.  The  church  has  the  same  interest 
in  it  that  it  has  in  medicines,  or  antitoxine,  or  anaesthetics, 
or  hospitals,  or  sanitary  regulations  and  similar  things.  It  is 
eminently  proper  for  the  minister  to  encourage  the  use,  by 
physician  and  patient  alike,  of  the  psychotherapeutic  method. 
He  should  encourage  its  use  as  he  does  all  else  that  is  good. 
And  while  he  may  not  conduct  Emmanuel  healing  in  his  own 
parish  he  should  heartily  support  such  as  may  be  capable  of 
doing  it. 

Moreover  the  principles  of  the  Emmanuel  method  are  of 
great  value  to  the  minister  in  the  discharge  of  his  regular 
duties.  In  the  educational  work  of  the  parish,  in  its  social 
life,  and  in  the  pastoral  work  the  principles  of  this  method 
will  be  very  valuable.  One  of  the  important  tasks  of  the 
minister  is  to  build  or  help  to  build  Christian  character  among 
the  people  he  serves  and  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  health  of  the  people.  The  truths  of  Christianity  are 
wholesome  not  only  for  the  soul  but  for  the  mind  and  body  as 
well.  Christian  truths  and  the  Christian  life  and  character 
tend  to  build  up  the  entire  person.  The  church  awakens  and 
perfects  the  qualities  of  faith,  hope,  love,  truthfulness,  purity, 
and  many  others  and  with  these  come  peace  of  mind  and 
happiness  and  all  this  is  conducive  to  physical  well  being.  It 
is  becoming  evident  that  the  more  the  principles  of  the  Em¬ 
manuel  Movement  are  being  understood,  the  more  precious 
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even  for  the  body,  the  truths  and  character  of  Jesus  are  made 
to  seem.  While  the  medical  profession  endeavors  very  prop¬ 
erly  to  heal  diseases  and  while  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  thoroughly  competent  men,  either  clergymen  or  physicians 
or  both,  will  be  likely  to  successfully  practice  the  art  of  healing 
by  the  Emmanuel  method,  let  the  church  recognize  her  great 
God-given  mission,  let  her  hear  the  pitiful  cry  of  sinsick  souls 
and  preach  the  precious  Gospel,  which  is  abundantly  able  to 
restore  all  moral  and  spiritual  disorders  and  incidentally  con¬ 
tribute  to  physical  well  being. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


VI. 


A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OE  THE  MORALS  OF 
THE  APOSTOLIC  AMD  OE  THE  MODERN 
CHRISTIAN  CONGREGATIONS. 

GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS. 

In  a  study  like  this  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  student  must  contend.  The  objects  of 
comparison  are  separated  by  eighteen  centuries  and  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles.  They  belong  to  diverse  civilizations  and  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  is  harder  also 
to  estimate  with  precision  the  morals  of  a  church  than  its  doc¬ 
trine,  cultus  and  polity.  The  former  must  he  traced  in  the  dis¬ 
position,  conversation,  and  deeds  of  the  members ;  the  latter  are 
clearly  stated  in  creeds  or  formulated  in  ceremonies  and  laws. 
The  sources  from  which  the  data  must  he  drawn  are  too  limited 
on  the  one  hand  for  detailed  investigation,  and  the  territory 
too  extensive  and  diffuse  on  the  other  for  mastery  and  generali¬ 
sation.  The  most  widely-read  scholar  can  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  a  comparatively  limited  portion  of  modern  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  he  will  discuss  with  diffidence  many  localities  and 
aspects  of  the  ancient  churches. 

An  historic  view  of  primitive  Christian  conditions  requires 
us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  fiction  of  uniformity,  under  whose 
influence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  study  the  apostolic  age. 
Since  the  third  century  historians  of  all  schools  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  early  churches,  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  as  having 
had  a  uniform  doctrine,  worship,  organization,  and  morality. 
The  conception  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  theory  that  the 
apostles  received  by  direct  inspiration  fixed  forms  of  thought 
and  life,  which  they  delivered  intact  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
empire.  The  facts,  however,  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the 
time,  tell  a  different  story.  The  Christian  communities  in  the 
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various  sections  of  the  Mediterranean  world  had  all  the  latent 
differences  that  one  finds  in  American  Christianity.  The 

%j 

doctrinal  forms,  the  degrees  of  moral  culture,  the  incipient 
erroneous  tendencies  varied  according  to  the  locality,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  personnel  of  the  congregations.  Some  were  com¬ 
posed  of  Palestinian  Jewish  converts.  In  others  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion  were  in  the  majority.  In  not  a  few  the  mem¬ 
bers  came  from  the  gentile  world.  The  Pauline  churches 
differed  from  the  Petrine:  the  Johanine  from  both.  Manv 
congregations,  indeed,  were  without  immediate  apostolic 
guidance  because  they  were  founded  by  obscure  though  faith¬ 
ful  converts.  The  genius  of  the  nations,  also,  gave  form  and 
color  to  church  life.  There  were  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Poman 
types  of  Christianity  in  the  first  generations.  “  In  Clement’s 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,”  savs  Dr.  Harnack,  “  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Pome ;  in  the  letter  of  Barnabas,  that  of  Alexandria ; 
and  in  the  Ignatian  epistles,  that  of  the  Orient.”  All  these 
formative  and  differentiating  factors  and  forces  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  trustworthy  description  of  the  congregational  life 
of  the  early  Christians. 

Keeping  the  limitations  and  difficulties  of  a  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  mind,  I  shall  attempt,  first,  a  brief  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  congregations ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  modern  churches. 

I.  The  Morals  of  the  Apostolic  Congregations. 

The  chronological  limits  of  the  apostolic  period  are  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.  The  congrega¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  have  reliable  information,  were  scattered  in 
the  lands  north  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Jerusalem  to  Pome. 
The  center  of  the  Jewish  Christian  propaganda  was  Jerusalem. 
The  Pauline  churches  were  naturally  grouped  as  follows :  The 
Syrian-Cilician,  the  Galatian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Achaian, 
the  Phrvo-ian,  and  the  Poman.  There  were  Christian  com- 
munities  beyond  these  borders  but  they  have  left  no  records 

behind.  At  the  close  of  the  centurv,  in  the  churches  of  Asia 
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Minor,  we  find  the  Johannine  spirit  dominant,  and  the  congre¬ 
gations  generally  entering  the  transitional  stage  toward  Cath¬ 
olicism. 

The  ethical  ideals  of  the  He w  Testament  writings  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  actual  moral  condition  of  the 
Christians.  For  they,  like  the  gentile,  apostle,  “had  not  al¬ 
ready  obtained/7  nor  were  they  “already  made  perfect77;  but 
“had  to  press  toward  the  goal  unto  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.77  Some  were  babes  who  had 
“  need  of  milk 77 ;  some,  full  grown  men  “  who  by  reason  of 
use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil77  (Heb. 
5:13-14).  The  ethical  appropriation  of  spiritual  blessings 
was  a  gradual  process  and  not  a  sudden  acquisition.  Still  the 
ideals  which  they  cherished  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
study  of  their  moral  status.  For,  in  the  words  of  Browning, 

“  What  I  aspired  to  be 
And  was  not,  comforts  me.” 

The  source  of  Christian  morality  was  the  consciousness  of 
a  new  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  in  Christ.  Religion 
is  the  mother  of  morality.  Its  ethical  motivation,  however, 
differentiates  Christianity  from  every  other  system  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  ancient  or  modern. 
While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enumerate  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  we  may  say  in  general  that  Christianity  transcends  other 
systems  as  Jesus  transcends  men  and  as  the  Gospel  is  superior 
to  Jewish  law,  oriental  mysticism,  or  Greek  philosophy. 

The  apostles,  accordingly,  expounded  religious  facts  before 
they  presented  ethical  principles.  The  new  relationship  of 
the  believer  in  Christ  Jesus  was  defined  by  analogies,  similes, 
and  parables.  The  following  are  some  of  the  designations  of 
the  Christians  which  were  urged  as  ethical  motives :  “  Child¬ 
ren  of  God,77  “called  to  be  Jesus  Christ’s,77  “called  to  be 
saints,77  “  dead  with  Christ/7  “  raised  together  with  Christ/7 
“  bought  with  a  price/7  “  new  creatures/7  “  His  workmanship 
in  Christ  Jesus/7  “children  of  Light/7  “an  elect  race,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God’s  own  possession 77 
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“  washed,  sanctified,  justified.”  The  note  struck  in  all  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  separation  from  the  world  or  their  former 
manner  of  life,  and  of  consecration  to  God.  Their  citi¬ 
zenship  was  not  in  the  world  but  in  heaven.  They  were  ex¬ 
horted  to  become  what  in  Christ  Jesus  they  are.  This  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  ethical  paradox  in  Christianity.  We  are 
saved,  vet  we  must  work  out  our  salvation.  We  are  sanctified, 
yet  we  must  keep  ourselves  pure. 

The  mission  of  the  apostles  and  missionaries  was  not  only 
evangelization  hut  edification.  They  had  to  teach  their  con¬ 
verts  the  new  way  of  life.  This  pastoral  function  Paul  refers 
to  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (I  Thes.  2:  12)  : 
“  As  ye  know  how  we  dealt  with  each  one  of  you,  as  a  father 
with  his  own  children,  exhorting  you  and  encouraging  you, 
and  testifying  to  the  end  that  ye  should  walk  worthily  of 
God,  who  calleth  you  into  his  own  kingdom  and  glory.”  When 
a  Christian  community  was  formed  the  apostles  exhorted  the 
members  in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  specific  ques¬ 
tions,  acts,  or  transgressions.  Examples  of  such  admonitions 
are  found  in  the  epistles.  “Walk  worthily  of  God,  who  call¬ 
eth  you  into  his  own  kingdom  and  glory”  (Thes.  2:12). 
“  Cast  off  the  works  of  darkness  and  let  us  put  on  the  armor  of 
light”  (flom.  13-12).  “But  be  ye  imitators  of  God,  as  be¬ 
loved  children,  and  walk  in  love,  even  as  Christ  also  loved 
you,  and  gave  himself  an  offering  for  us”  (Eph.  5:12). 
“  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity,”  2  Tim.  2 : 19. 

The  immature  Christians,  however,  could  not  always  decide 
doubtful  questions  relating  to  conduct,  which  arose  from  time 
to  time.  They  accordingly  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  the 
apostles,  who  wrote  replies  on  the  specific  moral  relations  of 
life,  and  held  up  holiness  and  love  as  the  cardinal  attributes 
of  a  congregation. 

Holiness  required  separation,  not  ceremonially  but  ethically, 
from  contemporary  Judaism  and  heathenism.  The  motives, 
the  disposition,  and  the  aims  of  the  Christians  were  to  be 
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different  from,  and  superior  to,  the  surrounding  world.  Both 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  laid  stress  on  this  point.  “  Except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ” 
(Matt.  5:20).  “  This  I  say,  therefore,  and  testify  in  the 

Lord,  that  ye  no  longer  walk  as  the  Gentiles  also  walk,  in  the 
vanity  of  their  mind,  being  darkened  in  their  understanding, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God”  (Ephes.  4:  17-19).  “  They 

are  of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  are  of  God”  (I  John  2:  5,  6). 
The  greatest  snare,  especially  of  the  gentile  converts,  was  a 
relapse  into  the  lusts  and  license  of  heathenism.  The  virtues 
of  chastity,  sobriety,  and  temperance  were  therefore  constantly 
reiterated,  and  the  voice  of  warning  was  raised  against  all 
forms  of  sensuality.  A  single  passage  will  serve  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  many  others.  “  Be  not  deceived:  neither  fornicators 
nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of 
themselves  with  men,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards, 
nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God”  (I  Cor.  6:9—10).  See,  also  Gal.  5  :  20— 21, 1  Pet.  4: 1,  2. 

Christian  love  was  to  manifest  itself  in  a  high  regard  for 
all  men,  hut  especially  for  the  brethren.  “  Let  us  work  that 
which  is  good  toward  all  men,  and  especially  toward  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faith”  (Gal.  6:  10).  Plot  only  were 
they  to  love  their  friends,  hut  their  enemies  also.  “  If  thine 
enemy  hunger  feed  him,”  etc.  (Rom.  12:17).  In  the 
brotherhood  they  supported  one  another,  visited  the  sick,  sent 
alms  to  the  poor,  cared  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  were 
hospitable  even  toward  strangers.  Their  benevolence  reached 
beyond  the  hounds  of  the  congregation.  With  those  who  were 
not  in  the  church  they  were  to  live  at  peace,  and  to  deal  hon¬ 
estly.  “Be  long  suffering  toward  all.”  (I  Thess.  5:14—16, 
Col.  3:12-15). 

All  the  forms  of  social  life  are  treated  in  the  several  epis¬ 
tles.  The  duties  of  wives  to  husbands,  of  husbands  to  wives, 
of  children  to  parents,  of  slaves  to  masters,  and  of  masters  to 
servants,  are  summarized  in  well-known  passages  of  Paul  and 
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Peter.  The  relation  of  the  Christion  to  the  state  is,  also,  de¬ 
fined.  “  Let  every  Soul  be  in  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ” 
(Rom.  13:1).  Each  man  was  to  continue  in  his  occupation 
“  wherein  he  is  called/’  “  Study  to  he  quiet,  do  your  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  work  with  your  hands”  (I  Thes.  4:11).  The  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  world  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  enjoyment  of 
equality  before  God. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  reasonableness,  the 
poise,  the  moderation,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  apostolic 
teachings.  In  the  leaders  there  is  not  a  sign  of  fanaticism  or 
of  radicalism.  They  were  not  revolutionary,  though  in  princi¬ 
ple  they  contradicted  the  whole  secular  order.  Xor  can  we 
maintain  that  these  ideals  were  practically  applied  by  all 
Christians.  For  the  average  life  of  the  churches,  then  as  now, 
fell  short  of  the  standards  which  were  set  up. 

There  are  indeed  instances  of  grievous  immorality.  Many 
of  the  converts  professed  faith  but  did  not  change  their  manner 
of  living  or,  after  a  time,  fell  back  into  idolatry  or  vice.  In 
the  Corinthian  church  glaring  defects  were  severely  rebuked 
by  the  apostle;  They  had  contentions  which  divided  the  flock 
into  hostile  parties.  One  of  their  members  was  guilty  of 
“fornication  as  is  not  even  among  the  gentiles.”  They  pro¬ 
faned  the 'Lord's  Supper  by  selfish  and  excessive  indulgence, 
so  that  some  of  them  became  “  weak  and  sicklv  and  not  a  few 

c / 

sleep.”  “  Brother  went  to  law  with  brother  and  that  before 

unbelievers.”  Thev  defrauded  one  another.  In  Jerusalem 

«/ 

the  Jewish  Christians  were  charged  with  neglecting  the 
widows  of  the  Hellenists.  Ananias  and  Saphira  suffered  a 
sad  fate  for  their  attempt  to  deceive  the  apostles.  In  the  pas¬ 
toral  epistles  we  read  of  “  some  who  turned  aside  after  Satan  ” 
(I  Tim.  5:14);  of  Hemas  “  who  forsook  us.  Having  loved  this 
present  world”  (II  Tim.  4:1-10);  and  of  Paul’s  loneliness 
in  his  trial  at  Rome,  “At  my  first  defense,  no  one  took  my 
part,  but  all  forsook  me”  (II  Tim.  4:16).  Men  were  hold¬ 
ing  the  “  form  of  godliness,  but  had  denied  the  power  thereof  ” 
(II  Tim.  3:5).  In  the  seven  letters  of  the  Apocalypse  the 
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lights  and  shadows  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are  painted.  They 
have  many  praiseworthy  qualities ;  but  some  of  them  are  repre¬ 
hended  and  admonished  for  various  shortcomings.  “  I  have 
this  against  thee ;  thou  didst  leave  thy  first  love  77  (Revel.  2:4). 
Again,  “  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  has 
there  some  that  hold  the  teachings  of  Balaam,  who  taught 
Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication  77 
(Revela.  2:14).  “Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and 
thou  art  dead  77  (Rev.  3  :  1).  “  Thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot 77 
(Rev.  3:15). 

The  moral  immaturity  of  the  Christians  comes  to  light  in 
the  exhortations  of  the  apostolic  letters  and  in  the  controversies 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  early  churches.  Paul  prays 
that  he  “may  perfect  that  which  is  lacking77  in  the  faith  of 
the  Thessalonians.  He  urges  them  “  to  increase  and  abound  in 
love  toward  all  men7*  (I  Thes.  3  :  12).  He  assures  the  Philip- 
pians  that  “  he  who  began  a  good  work  in  you  will  perfect  it 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.77  Passages  like  these  could  be 
multiplied  to  show  that  the  saints  were  still  in  the  making  and 
were  far  from  perfection  either  in  knowledge,  in  faith,  or  in 
love.  Even  the  ethical  teaching  of  apostles  had  its  transient 
elements.  Neither  was  Paul  nor  were  his  associates  free  from 
preconceptions  of  Judaism  or  of  an  inherited  morality.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  the  sphere  of  public  life  views  appear  which  do  not 
contain  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Paul’s  theory  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  encouragement  of  celibacy,  the  disparagement 
of  civil  courts,  submission  to  “  the  powers  that  be  77  resulting 
in  indifference  to  social  reforms  may  be  considered  questionable 
ethical  standards  for  our  age. 

We  find  also  that  bitter  controversies  raged  between  the 
Judaizers  and  Paul,  which  threatened  to  rend  in  two  the  early 
church.  It  is  an  evidence  of  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  gospel,  of  instability  in  Paul’s 
converts  especially  in  Galatia,  and  of  bitter  enmities  and 
jealousies  between  the  followers  of  the  same  Lord.  The  gentile 
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churches  were  disturbed  by  the  relations  which  they  were  to 
sustain  to  their  heathen  neighbors.  A  burning  question  was 
the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols. 
The  congregations  in  Corinth  and  Rome  were  divided  on  this 
matter  and  Paul  spoke  of  the  weaJter  and  the  stronger  brethren. 
There  were  tendencies  toward  sexual  license  and  toward  as¬ 
ceticism  and  celibacy.  Both  were  unchristian  and  resulted 
from  misinterpretations  of  the  gospel.  In  Thessalonica  a 
species  of  disorder  followed  in  the  wake  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
the  second  advent.  Some  stopped  working  and  became  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  community.  A  false  estimate  was  put  on 
poverty  and  alms.  In  other  places  the  revolutionary  spirit 
broke  out.  The  civil  and  political  order  was  set  at  naught  and 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire  was  denounced.  Both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  apocalypses  represent  Rome  as  a 
demonic  and  hostile  power.  Paul,  however,  enjoins  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  powers  that  be;  for  they  are  of  God.  Christians 
are  to  pay  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  to  honor  the  king, 
and  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives. 

To  appreciate  the  actual  moral  condition  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  after  a  brief  survey  of  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  we 
shall  have  Jo  compare  it,  not  with  the  ideals  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  nor  with  the  Christian  morality  of  to-day,  but  with 
the  ethical  status  of  surrounding  heathenism.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  vivid  and  revolting  pictures  from  Paul  and  from  the 
Roman  philosophers,  historians,  and  satirists.  While  the 
Augustan  age  was  a  classic  period  in  literature  and  art,  and 
men  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  barbarism  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  Xorth,  still  the  empire 
was  morally  enervated  and  decadent.  The  temporary  moral 
revival  was  only  an  autumn  rose,  which  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  Teutonic  hordes  pushing  across  the  Danube  toward  the 
eternal  city.  Into  a  world  like  this  Christianity  came.  To 
illustrate  by  contrast  we  shall  quote  Tacitus’  account  of  a 
feast  given  by  Tigellinus  (Annals,  XV,  37-45).  “For  this 
purpose,  he  built,  in  the  lake  of  Agrippa,  a  raft  which  sup- 
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ported  the  banquet,  which  was  moved  to  and  fro  by  other 
vessels  drawing  it  after  them:  the  vessels  were  striped  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  rowed  by  hands  of  pathics,  who  were 
ranged  according  to  their  age,  and  accomplished  in  the  science 
of  debauchery.  He  had  procured  fowl  and  venison  from 
remote  regions,  with  sea-fish  even  from  the  ocean:  upon  the 
margin  of  the  lake  were  erected  brothels,  filled  with  the  ladies 
of  distinction:  over  against  them  naked  harlots  were  exposed 
to  view;  now  were  beheld  obscene  gestures  and  motions;  and 
as  soon  as  darkness  came  on,  all  the  neighboring  groves  and 
circumjacent  dwellings  resounded  with  music  and  glared  with 
lights.  Hero  wallowed  in  all  sorts  of  defilements,  lawful  and 
unlawful ;  and  seemed  to  leave  no  atrocity  which  could  add  to 
his  pollution,  till  a  few  days  afterward,  he  married,  as  a 
woman,  one  of  his  contaminated  hand,  name  Pythagoras,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  wedlock;  the  Homan  emperor  put  on  the 
nuptial  vail ;  the  augurs,  the  portion,  the  bridal  bed,  the 
nuptial  torches,  were  all  seen;  in  fine  everything  exposed  to 
view  which,  even  in  a  family,  is  covered  by  the  night.” 

This  occurred  a  little  while  before  a  wandering  preacher 
was  thrown  into  a  Homan  dungeon.  And  while  he  was  hourly 
expecting  his  execution  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Philippi : 
“  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  he  any  virtue,  if  there  he 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things”  (Philip.  4:8). 

True  the  head  of  the  Christian  apostle  fell  at  the  word  of 
the  Homan  Emperor.  But  need  we  ask  why  Paul  conquered 
and  Hero  failed;  why  Home  died  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
lives.  Its  treasure  and  its  power  were  the  gospel  of  the 
pardoning  grace  of  God.  The  churches  were  granted  no  civil 
protection ;  but  they  had  courage  to  hold  independent  views  of 
man’s  duty  and  destiny.  They  compromised  neither  with 
philosophy  nor  with  other  religions.  The  converts  had  to 
choose  Christ  or  the  world.  Thus  they  received  peace  of 
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mind,  a  new  vision  of  life,  and  a  power  which  enabled  them 
to  transform  visions  into  character. 

The  sincerity  of  the  churches  is  revealed  even  by  their 
faults.  In  many  instances  their  controversies  indicate  a  pro¬ 
found  desire  to  live  holy  lives,  though  their  zeal  was  without 
knowledge.  They  were  quick  in  punishing  apostates  and 
transgressors.  With  a  jealous  eye  they  watched  over  the 
flock  to  guard  the  holiness  of  the  church.  Their  liberality  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  offering  which  Paul  gathered  in  the  churches 
for  the  Jerusalem  Christians  and  in  the  aid  which  the  Philip- 
pians  sent  three  times  to  the  apostle.  Doubtless  some  fell 
from  grace,  but  the  number  was  by  no  means  a  majority; 
probably  a  comparatively  small  minority.  On  the  contrary 
they  suffered  and  died  for  their  faith.  When  they  were  re¬ 
viled,  they  reviled  not  again.  They  prayed  for  their  enemies. 
They  were  exemplary  citizens.  It  is  astounding  to  see  how 
the  gospel  in  so  short  a  time  transformed  a  mixed  assembly  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  all  social  and  moral  grades,  into  a 
brotherhood  which  glorified  God  by  a  life  of  holiness  and  love. 
They  had  their  defects.  The  spirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh 
was  weak.  They  aspired  and  often  failed.  Still  they  set 
their  affections  on  the  things  that  are  above.  To  describe  them 

v 

as  they  were,  without  idealizing  them,  is  the  strongest  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  power  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

II.  The  Morals  of  the  Modern  Congregations. 

In  speaking  of  the  modern  congregation  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  American  church  and  particularly  to  that  part  of  it 
which  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  either  by  direct 
contact  or  by  trustworthy  reports.  It  may  be  safe  to  assume 
that  a  section  of  the  church,  with  its  varieties  and  degrees  of 
religious  and  moral  developments,  is  an  index  of  the  Christian 
morality  in  general. 

There  is  doubtless  an  element  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  seventeenth  century  was  dogmatic ;  the  eighteenth,  philo¬ 
sophical  ;  the  nineteenth,  historical ;  and  that  the  twentieth  is 
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ethical.  Generalizations  like  these,  however,  are  only  partly 
trne,  yet  they  indicate  the  controlling  tendencies  of  a  period. 
The  ethical  revival  of  this  generation  is  not  confined  to  the 
churches,  and  some  even  donbt  whether  it  originated  in  them. 
But  they  are  in  sympathy  with  it  and  co-operate  in  every  good 
word  and  work.  There  are  men  and  associations,  filled  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  and  devoting  their  energies  to 
the  saving  and  betterment  of  men,  who  are  not  in  affiliation 
with  the  church.  Still  it  may  he  argued  that  the  source  even 
of  humanitarianism  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  philosophy  as 
the  gospel  which  is  working  beyond  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

In  comparing  the  two  periods  under  discussion  we  shall 
point  out  the  change  and  advancement  in  three  directions.  In 
the  life  of  the  primitive  congregations  the  characteristic  ele¬ 
ments  were:  (1)  Separation  from  the  world,  (2)  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  speedy  advent,  (3)  the  sense  of  immediate  and 
universal  inspiration  (the  enthusiastic  spirit).  These  doc¬ 
trines  no  longer  hold  the  same  formative  position  in  the 
modern  churches.  The  feeling  of  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  secular  life  is  not  so  sharp  now  as  it 
was  then.  The  converts  from  heathenism  and  Judaism 
naturally  felt  more  keenly  the  change  from  their  former 
manner  of  life  to  the  Christian  life.  Those  who  grow  up  in 
the  congregation  from  infancy  and  have  always  been  Chris¬ 
tians,  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  difference  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  world.  Then,  too,  in  the  course  of  nineteen 
centuries,  the  character  of  the  world  has  been  modified  by  the 
gospel,  so  that,  in  outward  form  at  least,  it  is  more  like  the 
church  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Rome.  The  reverse,  how¬ 
ever,  is  also  true.  The  church  has  conformed  to  the  world  and 
has  lost  in  a  measure  the  apostolic  enthusiasm  and  ideals.  Yet 
it  is  not  a  loss  without  compensation.  Transformation  of 
the  world  requires  a  measure  of  conformation  to  it.  In  this 
process  many  agencies  are  working  for  the  Kingdom  which  are 
not  directly  under  its  control.  “  Some,  indeed,  preach  Christ 
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even  of  envy  and  strife  and  some  also  of  good  will.  What 
then?  only  in  every  way  whether  in  pretense  or  in  truth, 
Christ  is  proclaimed:  and  therein  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice”  (Phil.  1:  15,  18).  The  primitive  idea  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  church  was  shaped  by  the  separatistic  spirit.  The 
Christians’  aim  was  not  to  redeem  the  world  by  pervading  and 
changing  its  social  order  but  to  gather  a  group  of  persons  from 
the  present  doomed  and  evil  age.  They  did  not,  therefore, 
even  when  fitted  to  do  so,  enter  the  sphere  of  literary  culture, 
of  art,  and  of  politics.  Xow  the  church  strives  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  nations,  in  their  civil,  social  and  moral  relations, 
for  Christ  and  the  Kingdom.  This  change  of  attitude  we 
regard  an  evidence  of  a  clearer  comprehension  of  Christ's 
purpose  and  progress  than  was  had  in  the  apostolic  communi¬ 
ties.  If  it  can  maintain  its  ethical  ideals  and  escape  the  at¬ 
tending  dangers  of  secularization,  the  church  is  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  a  far  greater  work  than  the  primitive  Christians 
could  have  done  from  their  point  of  view. 

The  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  second  advent  has  been 
changed  from  a  cataclysmic,  to  a  gradual,  coming,  from  a 
specific  judicial  transaction  to  a  moral  process.  True,  the  old 
doctrine  is  still  found  in  the  creeds  and  confessions,  but  it 

V 

has  ceased  to  have  its  original  ethical  significance.  The  trans¬ 
formed  view  of  the  present  works  doubtless  for  a  more  normal 
and  balanced  Christian  life  and  a  sounder  and  more  efficient 
church  activity.  But  as  the  old  theory  had  to  steer  clear  of  the 
Scylla  of  fanaticism,  so  the  new  must  avoid  the  Charybdis  of 
moralism  and  indifference.  Corresponding  to  the  change  in 
the  view  of  the  second  advent  is  the  passing  of  the  sense  of 
the  immediacy  of  divine  inspiration  and  its  consequences — an 
unrestrained  enthusiasm.  In  its  stead  we  have  systematic 
organization  in  government,  worship,  and  the  different  forms 
of  Christian  activity.  The  sporadic  has  been  superseded  by 
the  regular ;  the  charismatic  person  by  the  officer ;  the  prophet 
by  the  preacher  and  teacher.  Is  it  a  change  for  better  or 
worse  ?  When  we  think  of  the  enlarged  field  of  the  church, 
34 
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the  greater  demands  made  upon  it,  and  the  change  of  view  as 
to  its  mission  in  the  world,  we  believe,  again,  that  the  gain  out¬ 
weighs  the  loss,  and  that  the  modern  congregation  is  far  better 
equipped  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  divinely  ordered  work 
than  the  ancient. 

The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  present  lacks  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  early  communities.  They 
were  actual  brotherhoods.  They  met,  for  a  while  daily  and 
then  weekly,  in  their  love  feasts.  Social  distinctions  were 
forgotten.  They  showed  liberal  hospitality.  Now  the  work 
of  benevolence  is  so  highly  organized  that  the  individual  drops 
his  money  into  the  box  and  in  some  unknown  way  it  reaches 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  orphans,  the  school,  the  mission.  This 
may  be  a  necessary  form  of  activity  due  to  the  size  of  congre¬ 
gations  and  the  scope  of  the  work.  We  can  do  much  by  or¬ 
ganized  charity,  but  we  need  to  do  more  by  personal  contact 
with  men  and  women  who  are  the  recipients  of  our  bounty. 
We  ought  to  give  them  more  than  money — our  appreciation. 
We  fail  to  receive  what  is  worth  more  than  our  gifts — a 
benevolent  disposition. 

The  church  service,  including  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  it  is 
now  conducted,  has  far  less  of  the  personal  and  social  in  it 
than  it  had  in  the  first  century.  The  church  lost  a  valuable 
aid  for  the  development  of  its  social  life,  when  the  agape  was 
given  up  and  the  eucharist  was  transformed  into  the  Mass  or 
into  a  holy  mystery  in  which  the  original  fellowship  of  the 
brethren  is  largely  ignored.  We  have  turned  the  love  feast 
into  ice  cream  festivals  with  tickets  of  admission  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  into  an  unsocial  and  mysterious  transaction. 
There  has  doubtless  been  a  loss ;  and  yet  under  new  conditions 
and  in  a  later  stage  of  development  these  changes  had  to  come. 
The  old  love  feast,  as  we  saw  in  Corinth,  was  not  without  its 
abuse ;  the  new  Lord’s  Supper  has  been  a  powerful  influence 
for  holiness  and  righteousness  in  the  modern  age,  though  some 
phases  of  its  original  purpose  have  been  neglected. 

The  Christian  home  of  to-day  appears  to  be  deficient  in 
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definite  religious  acts  and  instruction.  We  do  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ideal  in  general  in  the 
family,  but  the  pristine  religious  conversation,  the  house 
churches,  the  indifference  to  the  honors  and  the  wealth  of  the 
world  which  were  found  in  the  apostolic  congregation,  seem  to 
be  wanting  in  our  domestic  life.  Even  in  heathen  lands 
religious  ceremonies  were,  and  still  are,  more  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  domestic,  social,  and  industrial  life  than  in 
modern  Christianity.  Since  church  and  state  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  industrialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  be- 
come  dominant,  we  are  inclined  to  relegate  the  distinctively 
Christian  services — Bible  study,  prayer,  preaching,  child 
training — to  the  church  and  evade  them  in  the  home.  Once 
religion  was  men’s  business ;  now  business  is  men’s  religion. 

In  politics  and  business  Christians  are  far  more  interested 
than  were  the  early  saints.  They  were  faithful  citizens,  hut 
the  burdens  of  government  did  not  rest  upon  them  in  a  mon¬ 
archy  as  they  do  upon  us  in  a  democracy.  Then  the  Christian 
was  only  an  obedient  subject  ;  now  he  enjoys  the  prerogatives 
of  kingship  and  is  responsible  for  the  laws  of  the  nation. 
While  there  are  many  who  do  not  seem  to  vote  as  they  pray, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  strongly  ethical  tendency  in  our  modern 
politics  which  is  supported  by  Christian  statesmen.  Wen 
like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  President  Taft,  Governor  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  appeal  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  the  solution  of  national  questions.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  There  is  a  growing  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  our  churches  for  the  well  being  of  the  nation 
and  the  attainment  of  righteousness  and  equity  in  all  our 
social  relations.  The  conditions,  in  this  regard,  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  first  century  that  a  comparison  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible. 

When  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  churches  and  consider 
the  fidelity  of  the  Christian  minstry,  the  earnestness  of  the 
great  mass  of  laymen,  the  consecration  of  enormous  energy  and 
wealth  to  Christian  uses,  the  men  and  women  who  are  denying 
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themselves  the  comforts  of  this  world  for  service  in  Christ’s 
Kingdom  in  lands  beyond  the  sea  and  in  onr  own  borders,  the 
loyalty  to  Christ  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  the  vast  move¬ 
ments  that  are  planned  for  the  conquests  of  humanity  for 
Jesus,  the  quiet  and  undemonstrative  godliness  that  neither 
newspapers  nor  books  can  record ;  then  we  feel  convinced  that, 
with  all  its  defects,  the  modern  congregation  is  not  inferior  to 
the  Apostolic.  It  is  different  from  it  indeed,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  does  not  necessarily  mean  retrogression.  The  missionary 
activity  of  the  nineteenth  century  bears  comparison  with  the 
first.  The  benevolence  is  proportionately  as  large,  if  not 
larger.  The  men  and  women  who  would  die  for  their  faith, 
if  put  to  the  test,  are  as  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  as  they 
were  in  Asia  Minor.  But  while  we  are  equal,  and  in  some 
respects  superior,  to  the  apostolic  Christians,  we  are  still  striv¬ 
ing  to  attain  the  Apostolic  ideal.  It  has  never  been  fully 
realized.  We  shall  not  go  back  to  the  first  congregations  and 
imitate  them,  but  forward  to  the  apostolic  goal.  Beyond  it 
man  cannot  go.  But  to  attain.it,  he  needs  the  vision  of  God, 
the  patience  of  the  saints,  and  an  eternity  of  time. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCxYTION  OR  THE  CHANGED 
EMPHASIS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
RELIGION.1 

EDWARD  S.  BROMEE. 

Educational  religion  is  a  term  that  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  denominational  shibboleth  with  us.  There  is  implied  in 
the  limiting  word  “  educational  ”  that  there  are  other  forms 
of  religion  in  contrast  with  which  so-called  educational  religion 
may  be  discussed.  Two  such  forms  at  once  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently:  institutional  or  ecclesiastical  and  revivalistic  or 
mystical  religion.  As  a  denomination  growing  out  of  the 
original  impulse  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  would  contrast  our  religion  with  Catholicism  and  emphasize 
the  biblical  and  prophetic  or  educational  view  over  against 
the  ecclesiastical  and  institutional  or  priestly  view.  Looking 
forward  and  using  the  term  educational  religion,  in  the  light 
of  our  modern  American  experience  the  other  form  of  religion 
suggested  is  the  rivalistic  or  mystical.  This  is  the  contrast 
that  is  most  familiar  to  us. 

It  may  be  frankly  stated  that  the  influence  of  psychology 
and  the  historical  spirit  both  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Church  have  made  it  very  evident  that  we  ought  to  revise 
the  statement  of  our  subject.  Christian  training  or  religious 
education  and  the  revival  are  both  methods  of  converting  men. 
To  be  sure  the  modern  idea  of  revivalism  is  changed  very  much 
as  contrasted  with  the  one  current  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
so  also  is  the  modern  idea  of  educational  religion  vastly 
changed.  Quoting,  we  might  here  say — “  That  the  aim  of 

1  With  slight  changes,  this  article  is  the  same  as  an  address  delivered 
on  the  subject  “Educational  Religion”  at  the  meeting  of  Pittsburg 
Synod,  held  at  Myersdale,  Pa.,  in  October,  1909. 
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religious  education  is  never  mere  knowledge  or  learning  but 
to  bring  the  individual  into  life — the  largest,  richest,  highest 
life :  and  that  life  it  conceives  to  be  the  sharing  of  the  life  of 
God — his  character  and  joy.”  The  aim  of  the  revival  method 
is  not  an  emotional  ecstacy  but  the  quickening  of  life  and  the 
leading  into  life  even  the  same  as  the  educational  method  seeks. 
The  voluntaristic  trend  in  psychology  and  philosophy  or  the 
emphasis  of  the  will  justifies  the  modern  revival  method  in  the 
effort  at  reaching  the  many  thousands  of  adults  who  are  out 
of  Christ.  The  educational  without  the  evangelistic  results  in 
intellectual  formality  and  deadness ;  the  revivalistic  without 
the  educational  ends  is  empty  sentimentalism.  Today  the 
Methodist  Church  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  applying  the 
educational  method  to  the  Sunday-school,  the  Probationer’s 
Class  and  Missions.  The  Presbyterians  and  Reformed  are 
moving  rapidly  toward  a  more  evangelical  emphasis  though 
relaxing  none  in  their  educational  spirit  and  claims.  In  the 
light,  therefore,  of  a  psychological  study  of  man  and  of  a 
historical  study  of  the  Bible,  the  church,  dogma  and  society  it 
is  more  to  the  point  to  speak  of  religious  education  than 
educational  religion. 

It  is  evident  today  that  three  great  types  of  Christian  ex¬ 
pression  have  been  preserved  and  are  recognized  as  dominant. 
They  are  the  very  ones  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  viz.,  the 
institutional,  or  ecclesiastical  culminating  in  the  priestly 
mediatorial  functions,  and  the  Church  as  an  infallible  in¬ 
stitution;  the  prophetic,  or  educational,  basing  itself  in  the 
Bible  and  requiring  the  educational  method;  the  mystical  or 
intuitional,  claiming  immediate  consciousness  of  God  and 
expressed  in  the  revivalistic  methods :  Catholicism,  Reforma- 
tion-Protestantism,  and  modern  Methodism  with  its  allied 
types.  All  three  are  essential  to  a  true  sense  of  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  Christianity  in  its  hold  on  human  life.  The  Church, 
the  Bible  and  Christian  experience  are  inseparable.  To 
realize  their  relation  alone  assures  their  efficiency  and  points 
the  way,  with  prophetic  signs,  to  the  coming  reunion  of  Chris- 
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tendom.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  dominant  denominations  of 
Christianity  are  seeking  this  ideal,  which  recognizes  in  the 
unity  of  life  and  practical  work  the  true  relation  of  the  Church, 
the  Bible  and  Christian  experience  ? 

But  let  us  not  digress.  In  stating  the  subject  as  religious 
education  instead  of  educational  religion,  we  put  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  no  one,  neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  Methodist. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  each  of  these  three  would 
reveal  its  own  denominational  equation  and  bias  in  treating 
the  subject,  religious  education.  It  is  the  real  strength  of 
our  denomination  that  we  have  always  emphasized  educational 
religion.  We  find  ourselves  in  spirit  and  method  in  easy 
touch  with  the  great  educational  trend  of  our  age. 

To  he  sure  the  subject,  religious  education,  is  too  broad  for 
the  limits  of  this  article.  At  once  a  whole  group  of  topics 
suggest  themselves,  such  as — The  Changed  Emphasis  in  Re¬ 
ligious  Education ;  The  Scope  of  Religious  Education ;  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  as  conditioned  by  Psychology;  Religious 
Education  as  conditioned  hv  Historical  Study;  Relation  of 
Religious  Education  to  the  Home ;  to  Catechetical  Instruction ; 
to  the  Sabbath  School ;  to  Missions ;  to  Daily  Work  and 

Vocation ;  to  Social  and  Political  Life,  etc. 

'-s'  .  .  . 

The  topic  to  which  we  are  here  led  is  the  Changed  Emphasis 
in  Religious  Education. 

I.  The  Importance  of  Religious  Education. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consume  any  time  before  a  character¬ 
istic  Reformed  constituency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
religious  education.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  us  to  re¬ 
member  that  our  customary  conception  of  educational  religion 
needs  adjustment  and  enlargement  in  order,  in  these  days,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  genuine  religious  education. 

II.  The  Former  Protestant  and  Catholic  Emphasis. 

To  get  at  the  point  of  view  which  became  dominant  in  the 
post-Reformation  period  allow  me  to  quote  the  fundamental 
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position  taken  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  bis  Apologia  Pro  Vita 
Sua,  or  as  be  states  it,  The  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions . 
He  says :  “  I  bave  spoken  of  my  firm  confidence  in  my  position, 
and  let  me  state  more  definitely  wbat  tbe  position  was  I  took 
np,  and  tbe  propositions  abont  wbicb  I  was  so  confident. 
These  were  three:  (1)  First  was  tbe  Principle  of  Dogma; 
my  battle  was  with  liberalism :  by  liberalism  I  mean  tbe  anti- 
dogmatic  principle  and  its  developments.  This  was  tbe  first 
point  on  wbicb  I  was  certain.  ...  I  bave  changed  in  many 
things,  in  this  I  bave  not.  Prom  tbe  age  of  fifteen,  dogma 
has  been  tbe  fundamental  principle  of  my  religion :  I  know  no 
other  religion :  I  cannot  enter  into  tbe  idea  of  any  other  sort  of 
religion:  religion  as  a  mere  sentiment  is  to  me  a  form  and  a 
mockery.  (2)  Secondly  I  was  confident  in  tbe  truth  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  religious  teaching,  based  on  this  foundation  of 
dogma,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  visible  Church,  with  sacraments 
and  rites  wbicb  are  tbe  channels  of  invisible  grace.  (3)  And 
further,  as  to  tbe  Episcopal  System,  I  found  it  upon  the 
Epistle  of  Saint  Ignatius,  wbicb  inculcated  it  in  many  ways.” 
We  note  in  this  statement  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  that  when 
tbe  principle  of  dogma  is  once  accepted  tbe  principle  of  uni¬ 
versality  and  catholicity  must  also  be  adopted.  Tbe  claim  for 
an  infallible  standard  either  in  tbe  Church  or  the  Bible  de¬ 
mands  in  tbe  one  case  an  infallible  Pope,  and  in  tbe  other,  an 
infallible  council  of  interpretation.  With  tbe  Catholic  tbe 
supreme  dogma  was  tbe  dogma  of  tbe  Church.  Tbe  one  great 
demand  made  of  tbe  believer  was  submission  and  obedience. 
Now,  naturally,  tbe  Catholics  emphasized  educational  religion. 
In  England  tbe  Oxford  Movement,  in  tbe  past  century,  wbicb 
was  a  reaction  against  tbe  excesses  of  tbe  French  Devolution 
and  tbe  new  evolutionary  sciences  on  tbe  one  side  and  tbe 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Movement  on  tbe  other,  made  tbe  effort  at 
building  up  an  educational  system  from  tbe  universities  down¬ 
ward  into  society  through  tbe  public  schools  controlled  through¬ 
out  by  tbe  Established  Church  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  state. 
Protestantism  in  general  reflected  such  a  specialized  effort  at 
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educational  religion.  Our  denomination  made  strenuous 
claims  over  against  the  pietistic  and  mystical  Wesleyan 
tendencies  in  a  similar  manner.  The  real  nerve  of  the  so- 
called  educational  movement  was  the  nerve  of  dogma  and  the 
necessity  of  indoctrinating  children  and  adults  as  well,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  safe,  intelligent  and  reasonable  believers, 
ever  being  ready  in  intellectual  statements  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 

III.  The  Changed  Emphasis. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  still  claim  the  dogmatic  emphasis, 
hut  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  decided  change  in  the 
emphasis.  And  when  we  begin  to  study  the  problem  of 
religious  education  in  general  we  at  once  perceive  that  the 
change  of  emphasis  is  very  decided.  The  causes  of  the  change 
are  many.  Each  of  them  would  be  a  most  interesting  topic 
for  discussion.  For  example,  the  influence  of  psychology  on 
religious  education  is  one  of  the  most  notable  factors  in  our 
modern  thinking.  The  application  of  the  historical  spirit  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Church,  dogma  and  society  has  also 
vitally  changed  our  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  rise  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  study  of  sociology  growing  out  of  it  has  as  much 
to  do  with  our  changed  emphasis  in  religious  education  as 
anything.  Besides  this,  what  is  known  as  the  practical  or 
voluntaristic  tendency  in  modem  psychology  and  philosophy 
has  had  a  large  share  in  effecting  the  same  change.  This 
tendency  is  summed  up  in  the  word  pragmatism,  which  has 
been  so  prominently  discussed  in  these  latter  days.  Our 
purpose,  of  course,  cannot  be  to  discuss  any  one  of  these  in 
particular.  We  wish,  however,  to  make  clear  a  few  practical 
things  with  reference  to  the  larger  ideas  of  religious  education 
which  we  are  endeavoring  in  our  Sunday-school  and  Church 
work  and  preaching  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  do  this  let  us  turn  to  the  next  step  in  our  discussion. 
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IV.  Points  of  Emphasis. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  points  of  emphasis.  I  have 
selected  three.  (1)  The  Principle  of  Growth.  (2)  The 
Principle  of  Personal  Association.  (3)  The  Principle  of 
Individual  and  Social  Activity. 

Perhaps  no  single  word  has  dominated  modern  thought  as 
much  as  the  word  “  growth 77  or  its  synonyms  “  development 77 
and  “  evolution.’7  There  are  two  forces  that  particularly 
brought  this  idea  into  prominence  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  it  in  this  discussion  of  religious  education.  The  first  is 
the  application  of  the  historical  spirit  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
the  Church  and  Dogma.  The  second  is  the  direct  influence 
of  the  biological  and  psychological  study  of  man  and  society 
on  our  ideas  of  religion  and  religious  experience.  In  summing 
up  this  influence  we  may  say  that  the  conception  of  growth  in 
the  history  of  religion,  of  the  Bible,  of  Dogma  and  of  the 
Church,  has  certainly  been  revolutionary  and  has  changed  our 
general  point  of  view  very  much.  As  a  rule  the  world,  man¬ 
kind,  religion  and  the  Bible  all  make  the  impression  upon  the 
untrained  mind  of  being  ready-formed  and  complete  at  the 
moment  of  observation.  There  is  no  suggestion  apparently  as 
to  the  long  process  by  which  the  present  state  has  been  reached. 
Nowadays,  however,  no  one  who  feels  and  responds  to  the 
spirit  of  our  age  can  fail  to  see  how  that  in  each  of  these  de¬ 
partments  it  has  been  a  long-continued  process  of  growth  and 
development  which  has  given  to  us  the  present-day  situation. 
In  none  of  these  fields  of  human  activity  and  thought  is  the 
conception  of  an  unchanged  and  unchangeable  deposit  of  truth 
adequate. 

So  also  with  reference  to  the  individual  and  the  race.  The 
view  of  man  as  a  developing  and  maturing  being  is  essentially 
new.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no  books  to  be 
found  on  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  society.  Sociology  is 
a  product  of  the  modern  mind  working  out  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  conditions.  In  thinking  of  the  development  of  the 
child  from  childhood  to  adolescence  onward  into  youth  and  old 
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ago  we  necessarily  must  think  of  a  succession  of  religious 
expressions  and  experiences.  The  effect  this  has  had  upon  our 
idea  of  religious  education  is  very  manifest.  Professor  Dewey 
makes  this  significant  statement :  “  The  habit  of  basing  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  upon  a  formulated  statement  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  beliefs  of  the  Church  is  a  typical  instance.  Once 
admit  the  rightfulness  of  the  standard,  and  it  follows  without 
argument,  since  a  Catechism  represents  the  wisdom  and  truth 
of  the  adult  mind,  the  proper  course  is  to  give  to  the  child  at 
once  the  benefit  of  such  adult  experience.  The  only  logical 
change  is  a  possible  reduction  in  size — a  shorter  catechism 
and  some  concessions — not  a  great  many — in  the  language 
used.”  This  he  declares  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  child 
nature.  He  further  says :  “  In  a  word,  it  is  a  question  of 
bringing  the  child  to  appreciate  the  truly  religious  aspects  of 
his  own  growing  life,  not  only  in  inoculating  him  externally 
wfith  beliefs  and  experiences  which  adults  happen  to  have 
found  serviceable  to  themselves.”  In  other  words — this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  growth  demands  that  religious  truth  and  life  be  adapted 
to  the  various  stages  of  development  in  the  experience  of  the 
individual.  It  is  at  once  evident  how  this  has  changed  our 
idea  of  catechetical  instruction  and  also  our  former  conception 
of  uniform  'Sunday-school  lessons.  The  day  has  come  when 
the  graded  school  becomes  a  necessity.  The  adaptation  of 
historical  facts,  religious  truths  and  experience  to  the  various 
stages  of  development  in  the  life  of  the  individual  must  be 
made  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

There  are  many  dangers  involved  in  forcing  upon  the  young 
mind  the  adult  religious  experience  in  sin,  repentance,  forgive¬ 
ness,  etc.  To  do  so  often  means  to  forestall  deeper  future 
experiences.  It  tends  to  make  the  child  over-familiar  with 
experiences  and  expressions  which  it  does  not  understand. 
The  consequence  is  frequently  irreverence  and  finally  sceptic¬ 
ism  when  the  child  begins  to  think  for  himself. 

Two  conclusions  are  inevitable.  First,  the  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  Christian  truth  and  second,  the  arrangement  of 
it  must  be  changed  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  growth. 
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2.  Personal  Incarnation  and  Association. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  renewed  study  of  man  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  biology  and  psychology  is  the  renewed 
emphasis  of  personality.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  would  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  beast, 
hnt  the  outcome  of  it  all  has  been  the  full  and  free  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  man  as  the  head  and  climax  of  creation.  Personality 
in  all  that  it  involves  is  the  highest  form  of  vitality  and 
activity  known  to  our  experience.  It  is  hut  natural  that  the 
direct  influence  of  both  biology  and  psychology  would  he  a 
renewed  emphasis  of  the  sacredness  of  personality.  For  us  as 
believers  in  the  Gospel  it  has  enhanced  anew  the  uniqueness 
and  supremacy  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
highest  expression  of  the  cosmic,  human  and  God  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Christianity  is  indeed  a  doctrine  hut  it  is  also  a  life.  It  is 
doubtless  necessary  that  religion  should  clothe  itself  in  concrete 
form,  that  it  should  transmit  itself  in  concepts  and  words ; 
hut  these  words  and  conceptions  have  no  validity  until  they 
become  incarnated  in  actual  life.  Sabatier  has  well  said: 
“  The  true  religious  propaganda  is  accomplished  by  moral 
contact.  Out  of  life,  life  is  horn.”  Christianity  thus  is  a 
truth  to  he  explained ;  it  is  a  way  to  walk  in,  a  practical  ethical 
progress  toward  an  organized  goal ;  hut  it  is  also  a  life,  a  vital, 
quivering,  ever-present  life.  Its  ideal  of  truth  culminates  in 
a  living  incarnation.  “  The  word  was  made  flesh.”  It  comes 
to  a  climax  in  a  living  person.  Lohstein  in  his  “  Introduction 
to  Dogmatics”  makes  this  significant  statement:  “  To  appre¬ 
hend  and  develop  a  doctrine,  the  intellect,  the  memory,  the 
faculty  of  exposition  and  speech,  the  natural  gifts  of  man  may 
suffice;  to  he  a  Christian,  to  have  part  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  one  must  he  horn  from  above.  He  must  be  animated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  must  belong  to  Christ.”  In  other  words, 
Christianity  is  a  life. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  conception  psychology  and  sociology 
have  emphasized  the  absolute  need  of  personal  association. 
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The  child  must  have  society.  Boys  and  girls  must  have 
fellowship.  Adult  life  is  barren  when  man  becomes  the 
hermit  of  the  woods.  And  certainly  this  has  a  supreme 
significance  with  reference  to  religious  education.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  awakening  of  ,  the  soul  of  the  child  must  come 
largely  through  personal  contact  with  some  one  to  whom  the 
religious  life  is  a  fact  and  has  become  vital  by  vivid  experi¬ 
ence.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember  the  spiritual  father  and 
mother  of  his  Christian  experience — that  Sunday-school 
teacher,  that  faithful  mother  or  father,  that  personal  friend, 
that  devoted  pastor  who  first  led  him  to  the  fountain  con¬ 
sciously  to  drink  for  himself  and  made  him  feel  his  first-hand 
relation  to  God  ?  Such  association  should  be  made  one  of  the 
chief  aims  in  religious  education.  The  social  fellowship  of 
believers  is  essential  to  their  life. 

Not  only  should  there  he  such  personal  association  in 
public  services,  committees,  prayermeetings  and  social  gather¬ 
ings,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  definite  aim,  in  the  mind  of  teachers 
and  leaders  and  fathers  and  mothers,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
noble  characters  in  Bible  History  and  of  the  Church  and  of 
life  at  large ;  so  that,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  children 
may  be  made  to  feel  more  and  more  the  strength  and  the  power 
of  the  great  ones  that  have  lived  before  us.  Now  in  this  there 
is,  of  course,  really  nothing  new  but  we  are  simply  emphasiz¬ 
ing  one  of  the  things  that  is  being  brought  home  to  us  in 
renewed  clearness  from  our  modern  point  of  view  and  which 
will  most  surely  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion.  On  this  basis  we  have  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
methods  of  propagating  the  faith.  Browning,  the  great  poet 
of  personality,  has  clearly  stated  it  in  “Luria”  in  speaking  of 
the  master-minds  as  those 

“  Who  have  brought  fresh  stuff 
For  us  to  mould,  interpret  and  prove  right, — 

New  feelings  fresh  from  God,  .  .  . 

Whose  life  re-teaches  us  what  life  should  be, 

What  faith  is,  loyalty  and  simpleness.” 
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F arther  on  in  the  same  poem  he  adds : 

“  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one: 

And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all.” 

Religious  education,  consequently,  must  place  increasing 
emphasis  on  personality  and  the  social  community.  The  ab¬ 
solute  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  individual  and  so¬ 
cial  life  must  receive  a  vital,  ethical  as  well  as  a  dogmatic 
expression.  The  living  believers  and  the  living,  socialized 
community  become  dominant  factors  in  religious  education. 
All  this  puts  most  striking  emphasis  on  the  preeminence  of 
Christ ;  the  personality  of  the  preacher,  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  parents;  the  church  services;  and  the  socialized  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  all  forms  of  practical  life. 

3.  Activity. 

Another  psychological  principle  of  importance  and  conse¬ 
quence  with  reference  to  the  changed  emphasis  in  religious 
education  is  “  That  which  does  not  express  itself  dies.”  In 
other  words,  activity  is  the  law  of  life.  The  laboratory  work 
in  the  study  of  mind  and  experimental  psychology  in  general 
has  clearly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  stream  of  consciousness 
is  ever  active  both  in  the  sleeping  and  waking  hours.  The 
physical,  the  mental  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
must  constantly  come  to  expression  and  realization  in  order 
that  growth  become  possible.  As  soon  as  any  organ  is  cut 
off  from  such  expression  it  seems  to  wither  and  pass  away. 
This  principle  as  applied  to  modern  education  has  developed 
what  may  be  called  the  experimental  or  laboratory  method  in 
almost  every  department  of  study.  The  child  must  learn  by 
thinking,  by  saying  and  by  doing  things.  His  own  real  self¬ 
activity  must  be  developed. 

“  To  know 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 

Than  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without.” 
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It  is  not  any  different  in  the  religious  conception  of  things. 
The  outgoing  life  or  activity  and  self-control  in  activity  are  a 
necessity  of  true  development.  Goethe,  in  speaking  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  knowledge,  once  said,  “  Everything  that  sets 
free  our  intelligence  without  giving  self-control  is  fatal.” 
True  education  must  ultimate  in  real  moral  being  and 
effective,  active  self-control.  How  vital  this  truth  becomes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  experience.  “  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.”  “  Out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.”  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

In  the  broadest  sense  definite,  systematic,  regular  work 
which  forces  the  boy  or  girl  to  express  himself  or  herself  has 
religious  value.  A  common  daily  task  has  much  to  do  with 
religious  development.  Play  in  childhood  as  the  child’s  voca¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  its  time  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  the  beginners,  the  primary  and  junior  departments  of 
the  Sunday-school  it  is  possible  to  bring  this  idea  of  personal 
activity  into  vogue  and  make  the  child  express  itself  in  learn¬ 
ing  some  of  the  simpler  truths  of  the  Christian  life.  This 
tendency  is  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  During 
the  adolescent  period  of  boyhood  and  girlhood,  the  ideals  of 
life  in  its  heroic  elements  and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
should  be  emphasized,  aiming  to  show  the  necessity  of  making 
a  personal  choice  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  beginning  a  career 
with  the  full  and  express  purpose  of  making  it  a  reality  and 
working  it  out  in  common  every  day  living.  Very  early  in  the 
experience  of  young  people  the  conception  of  an  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  of  others  should  likewise  be  made  clear.  Indeed,  this 
psychological  principle  of  personal  activity  is  at  one  with  the 
whole  idea  of  the  Gospel  which  sets  forth  life  so  predomi¬ 
nantly  as  love  and  service. 

It  would  be  easy  here,  if  it  were  within  our  scope,  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  this  principle  of  personal  activity  might  work  itself 
out  in  the  prayer  meeting  and  Bible  study,  in  the  various 
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committees  of  young  people’s  organizations,  mission  study,  etc. 

And  as  life  develops  to  the  adult  stage,  one  of  the  great  im¬ 
pressions  that  should  be  made,  in  the  religious  point  of  view, 
is  that  the  law  of  love  and  service  is  supreme  in  life.  For 
Christianity  to  have  its  proper  social  influence  upon  the  world, 
and  the  church  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  problem  of 
labor  and  capital  and  the  industrial  struggle  for  freedom  in 
general,  it  certainly  is  necessary  that  this  side  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  should  he  supreme  in  the  mind  of  all  believers. 
Until  we  come  to  the  conception  of  a  general  social  service  that 
will  see  the  good  of  all  as  the  goal  of  society  we  certainly  have 
not  come  to  Jesus’  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  Christian  ideal.  Industry  and  commerce 
and  trade  and  business  all  must  finally  come  under  the  sway 
of  the  law  of  love:  so  that  the  riches  of  nature  increased  by 
the  riches  of  man’s  inventive  skill  and  ingenuity  and  toil  may 
likewise  be  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  and 
not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few.  This  point  of  contact 
of  religion  with  life  is  undoubtedly  the  great  emphasis  of 
present  day  religious  education.  It  is  here  that  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  function  of  preaching  to  the  adult  minds  of  our  age 
that  great  stress  should  be  laid. 

There  is  one  point  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  under  the 
idea  of  “ expressive  activity”  which  is  frequently  overlooked. 
I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  social  expression  of  the  Christian  life 
and  community.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  decry  dogma. 
We  join  in  the  cry  when  it  means  the  Catholic  conception  of 
uniformity  and  authority  and  infallibility,  but  we  deprecate  it 
when  it  means  that  Protestant  Christianity  needs  not  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  with  reference  to  its  clearest  religious  convictions 
and  teachings. 

After  all  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  principle  of  growth, 
of  association  and  activity,  they  are  formal  principles  without 
content  until  you  put  into  them  the  vital  content  of  human 
life  with  all  its  aspirations.  And  surely  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  a  Christian  religious  education,  we  must  get  to  the 
point  where  we  clearly  see  that  the  formal  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology  are  only  like  a  mill  running  constantly, 
indeed,  but  without  any  grist.  We  must  put  the  material 
content  into  the  formal  principles.  The  Christian  commun¬ 
ity  must  express  itself  with  reference  to  its  thinking  as  well  as 
its  doing.  A  dogmatic  expression  is  the  desideratum  of  the 
day.  Professor  Dewey’s  words  are  strikingly  significant. 
“  Psychology7  has  no  peculiar  gospel  or  revelation  of  its  own 
to  deliver.”  So  likewise,  has  Professor  Hugh  Mackintosh  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  recently  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology. 
“  Let  us  remember  what  the  psychology  of  religion  is.  Its 
function  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  First,  in  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  the  time  process,  we  simply  analyze  the  contents  of 
the  religious  consciousness ;  next,  we  inquire  whether  the  re¬ 
ligious  psychosis  is  a  primary  or  secondary  element,  an  origi¬ 
nal  and  distinct  kind  of  mentality — as  logical  thought  is,  or 
ethical  judgment,  or  aesthetic  intuition — or  on  the  other  hand 
a  mere  combination,  a  derived  and  collateral  product  born  of 
the  consilience  of  ideas  and  feelings  not  themselves  religious. 
Further  than  this  the  scope  of  psychology  does  not  extend.  It 
is  to,be  noted,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  place  a  psychological 
history  of  religion  is  incompetent  to  pronounce  upon  the  truth 
of  the  beliefs  it  encounters  in  the  human  documents  and 
records  of  the  past.”  That  is  to  say  that  a  psychological  his¬ 
tory  of  religion  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  objective  veracity 
of  the  truths  believed.  Thus  Professor  Dewey  speaks  with 
reference  to  the  psychological  study  of  the  present  religious 
consciousness  of  the  individual  and  Professor  Mackintosh 
speaks  of  the  psychological  history  of  religion  as  a  community 
life,  both  confessing  that  neither  psycholog}7  nor  the  psycho¬ 
logical  historical  tendencies  can  give  us  the  vital  content  of 
religious  truth  or  revelation.  The  content  is  life  itself.  The 
content  of  the  Christian  religion  is  rooted  in  the  historical 
Jesus,  risen  and  glorified  and  the  consequent  religious  ex¬ 
perience  and  life  in  and  through  him. 
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In  the  development  of  the  modern  educational  spirit  and 
work  of  the  church  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  of  which  we 
feel  so  much  in  need  as  a  clear  statement  of  this  content  and 
for  that  very  reason  we  are  entering  into  a  period  of  doctrinal 
expression.  Our  deepest  convictions  in  the  light  of  all  that  is 
common  to  us  in  the  name  of  science  and  modern  experience 
must  find  a  definite  Christian  expression.  The  historical 
method  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  dogma,  of  the  church  and 
of  society  at  large  demands  that  we  so  express  ourselves.  As 
a  background  of  all,  there  is  this  sense  of  the  real  general  doc¬ 
trinal  basis  of  our  faith.  It  is  true  that  in  our  idea  of  things 
we  have  laid  aside  the  legal  side  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
dogma  with  its  claims  of  infallibility.  But  the  expression  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  in  its  peculiar  life  and  power  and 
authority  we  have  not  laid  aside.  The  scientific  elaboration  of 
our  religious  convictions  is  one  of  the  peculiar  functions  of 
our  organized  church  life ;  for,  such  dogmatic  expression  nour¬ 
ishes  the  Church’s  intellectual  life,  adjusts  it  to  its  world-view, 
meets  its  adversaries  and  formulates  its  pedagogic  principles 
and  propaganda.  The  Christian  community,  the  cultivated 
life  of  the  Church,  cannot  give  an  account  of  itself  or  un¬ 
derstand  the  abundant  riches  inherent  in  itself  or  continue  as 
a  self  propaganding  community  and  dispense  with  the  scienti¬ 
fic  formulation  of  its  religious  convictions  which  bind  its 
members  in  unity  and  love.  To  fail  to  formulate  this  convic¬ 
tion  would  depreciate  and  obscure  the  revealed  redemptive 
facts  which  form  the  objective  and  historical  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  Cloudy  mysticism  would  assail  us  on  one  side 
and  gloomy  scepticism  on  the  other. 

The  strong  tendency  toward  the  inner,  subjective  side  of  life 
and  experience  has  run  in  many  minds  into  the  so-called  new 
thought,  rationalism  and  spiritualism ;  and,  in  many  more,  into 
a  type  of  Oriental  mysticism  so  manifest  in  Christian  Science 
and  the  various  other  faith-healing  cults  of  our  day.  The 
objective  historical  side  of  the  Gospel  needs  renewed  statement 
in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  historical  research.  The 
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historical  Jesus,  his  life,  teaching,  person  and  redemptive  work 
need  to  be  impressed  upon  the  religious  consciousness  of  our 
age.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  must  be  understood 
in  the  same  spirit  and  the  actual  present  life  of  the  Christian 
community  realized.  The  educational  emphasis,  consequently, 
will  more  and  more  be  placed  on  the  historical,  objective,  re¬ 
demptive  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  during  his  sojourn 
on  earth  and  their  operative  influence  ever  since  throughout 
the  Christian  centuries.  And  it  will  once  again  be  believed 
with  definiteness  of  conviction  that  the  incarnation  and  atone¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  Christ  are  inseparable  and  that  it  is  true  today, 
as  ever,  that  God  in  Christ  is  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 

The  educational  spirit  is  following  the  trend  of  our  age. 
We  have  tried  to  indicate  the  change  of  emphasis  in  religious 
education  in  particular.  Formerly  it  was  largely  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  dogma  that  informed  and  directed  and  inspired  religious 
education.  Today,  the  demands  of  the  complexity  of  life  and 
the  unity  of  man’s  nature  must  be  recognized.  Along  with, 
correcting  and  completing  the  dogmatic  principle,  we  recognize 
those  of  growth,  association  and  activity;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  dogmatic  principle  is  supplemented  by  the  evolutionary, 
the  ^sociological  and  the  ethical  principles.  That  is  to  say, 
the  whole  Being  of  man  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  re¬ 
ligious  element  is  not  a  thing  separate  from  the  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  life  of  man,  but  permeates  his  whole 
being  and  entire  existence. 

In  a  summary  way,  describing  the  religious  educational  ten¬ 
dencies  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  we  may  say,  using 
the  language  of  Professor  Coe,  “  First,  the  Christian  life  is 
simplified.  Second,  its  ideals  are  being  socialized.  Third, 
its  motives  are  being  intensified.” 

For  is  it  strange  to  us  as  Christian  believers,  that  no  less 
than  the  principle  of  dogma,  do  the  scientific  principle  of 
growth,  the  sociological  principle  of  association  and  the  ethical 
principle  of  activity,  lead  to  Jesus  Christ.  Growth  and  evo¬ 
lution  in  creation  culminate  in  personality  and  personality 
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means  consciousness  of  self,  the  world  and  God.  And  where 
else  is  all  this  supreme,  than  in  J esus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Association,  personal  fellowship,  social  democracy  all  culmi¬ 
nate  in  brotherhood.  And  where  do  we  find  the  idealism  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  in  purer 
form  than  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  according  to  Jesus  Christ? 
Activity,  practical  life,  growing  self-realization  in  positive  liv¬ 
ing  and  triumph  over  sin  both  as  immaturity  and  transgres¬ 
sion  involving  guilt,  and  living  in  the  hope  of  immortality — 
surely  these  find  nowhere  such  confirmation  and  assertion  as 
in  the  redemptive  and  inspirational  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Redeemer  and  Life-giver.  Instinctively  we  cry  out  to 
Him : — 

“  Yea,  thou  art  still  the  life;  thou  art  the  way, 

The  holiest  known:  Truth,  Life  and  Way  of  Heaven. 

And  they  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray 

Toil  by  the  truth,  life,  and  way  that  thou  hast  given.” 

Greensbubg,  Pa. 


VIII. 


IX  ME  MORI  AM. 

Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Audenried  Professor 
of  History  and  Archaeology  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
son  of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  and  his  wife  Eleanor; 
born  in  Horth  Whitehall,  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  October  5, 
1838;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  1,  1910. 

John  Brainerd  Kieffer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College; 
son  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Kieffer  and  his  wife  Eleanor;  horn  at 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  October  20,  1839 ;  died  at  Lancaster,  July 
10,  1910. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  institution  of  learning  or  a  college 
community  experiences  a  double  bereavement  such  as  has 
come  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  the  affiliated  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  death,  within  so  brief  a  period,  of  the  two 
professors  named  above,  eminent  alike  as  scholars  and 
teachers,  and  filling  so  large  and  important  a  place  in  the 
working  force  of  the  college  and  in  the  hearts  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  the  student  body,  and  the  community.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  this  unusual  affliction  has  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  the  sense  of  loss  on  the  part  of  all  who  came  in 
touch  with  the  departed  is  deep  and  abiding.  Dr.  Dubbs’s 
death  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  because  his  health  during 
the  past  few  years  was  seriously  impaired.  Dr.  Kieffer  was 
sick  only  a  few  days,  and  the  news  of  his  death,  therefore, 
came  as  a  great  shock.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  was  felt  that 
the  college  and  the  community  had  suffered  a  great  loss  be¬ 
cause  of  the  personal  worth  of  the  two  men  and  the  important 
positions  which  they  had  so  ably  filled. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  musical  tone  is  usually  the  result 
of  a  complex  impression  made  by  a  series  of  tones  in  harmonic 
relation  that  are  sounded  together.  The  characteristic  quality 
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of  voice  or  instrument  by  which  one  is  distinguished  from 
another  depends  on  the  partial  tones  or  overtones  which  enter 
into  the  complex  whole — a  whole  which  is  apprehended  as  a 
unit,  and  yet  is  capable  of  analysis  by  means  of  which  the 
different  constituents  can  be  distinguished.  The  same  pitch 
may  be  struck  by  a  number  of  different  voices  or  by  very 
diverse  instruments,  but  the  effect  in  each  case  may  be  richer 
or  poorer  according  to  the  number  and  kind  of  overtones  present. 
The  same  principle  applies  analogically  to  a  body  of  men 
organized  into  a  faculty  or  an  institution  of  learning.  There 
is  a  total  impression,  a  composite  influence,  a  pervasive  life 
and  spirit  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  j  oint  product  of  all  the 
cooperating  factors,  the  quality  of  which  depends  on  these 
factors  themselves  or  their  respective  contributions  to  the 
whole.  Institutions  as  such  have  a  continuous  life.  Facul¬ 
ties  are  constant  and  abiding.  But  the  persons  constituting 
them  come  and  go,  and  with  every  change  there  is  a  twofold 
effect.  There  is  a  sense  of  loss  because  the  individual  is 
missed  as  an  individual ;  but  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
complex  tone  which  constitutes  what  we  have  called  the  perva¬ 
sive  life  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  Tennyson’s  book  sings : 

I  “  draw  them  all  along  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever.” 

So  organizations  and  institutions  go  on;  but  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  workers  have  borne  so  large  and  honorable 
a  part  in  their  specific  activity,  the  difference  will  be  keenly 
felt.  Drs.  Dubbs  and  Ki offer  will  be  missed,  therefore,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  individual  worth;  but  they  will  be  missed  also 
as  a  part  of  the  composite  life  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  and  of  the  social,  literary,  and  religious  activities  with 
which  they  were  associated. 

The  two  men,  very  different  in  disposition  and  personal 
characteristics,  had,  after  all,  many  traits  in  common.  They 
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possessed  natural  endowments  of  a  high  order;  they  were  in¬ 
dustrious  and  enthusiastic  students ;  their  lives  were  enriched  by 
their  early  environment  and  home  training;  and  in  their  formal 
education  they  came,  in  early  life,  under  the  influence  of 
teachers  who  inspired  enthusiasm  and  enforced  habits  of  study 
which  moulded  all  their  subsequent  life.  In  their  special  de¬ 
partments  they  were  recognized  authorities,  and  their  scholar¬ 
ship  was  never  called  in  question,  a  fact  which  gave  them 
standing  and  weight  in  the  class-room  such  as  only  a  master 
can  possess.  They  were  thorough  believers  in  the  importance 
and  value  of  their  respective  departments,  and  spared  neither 
pains  nor  labor  to  assist  and  stimulate  their  students  in  doing 
earnest  work  whenever  capacity  and  interest  could  be  quick¬ 
ened  into  life.  What  delightful  memories  for  many  a  former 
student  cluster  around  the  discussions  in  the  class-room  or  in 
familiar  conference  of  some  weight v  question  in  which  teacher 
and  student  came  in  close  fellowship  of  spirit,  and  all  the  rich 
fund  of  learning  and  insight  on  the  part  of  the  former  was 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  latter !  The  past  was  made 
to  live  again  in  the  present,  and  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
world  shone  again  with  illuminating  power  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  modem  life  through  the  mediation  of  master  minds. 

Dr.  Dubbs  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  typical  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German  communitv.  On  his  father’s  side  he  came  of  a 

*/ 

distinguished  Swiss  family  members  of  which,  in  the  old 
country,  have  in  recent  years  held  high  office  in  Switzerland. 
Prom  his  mother’s  side  he  received  a  strain  of  Welsh  blood. 
He  received  a  rich  inheritance  of  personal  traits,  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the  best  life  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  He  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cultured  Christian  family  life  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  see 
and  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the  best  elements  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German  character.  He  thus  had  the  twofold  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  “  to  the  manner  horn,"  and  of  receiving  first  hand 
training  in  the  knowledge  of  the  folk-lore  and  traditions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  of  which  in  later  life  he  possessed  so 
rich  a  store. 
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Dr.  Dubbs  received  his  formal  training  at  school  and  col¬ 
lege  under  favorable  auspices  in  the  Allentown  Seminary, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  Lancaster  and  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Mercersburg.  The  first  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  Dr.  Kessler,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  a  thorough  teacher,  of  whom  Dr.  Dubbs  always 
spoke  with  deep  affection  and  respect.  Although  he  was 
young  when  he  passed  through  college  and  the  Seminary, 
graduating  from  college  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  did  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  both  institutions  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  large  attainments  and  thorough  scholarship  of  later  days. 
He  had  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  unbounded  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  unwearied  industry;  and  as  he  had  a  wide  range  of 
interests  he  became  a  proficient  scholar  in  many  different 
branches,  including  theology  and  philosophy,  art,  science  and 
laterature.  In  recognition  of  his  learning  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  ITrsinus  College  in  1878,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1897.  He 
was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Ethnographic  Insti¬ 
tute  of  France,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  said  that  poets  are  born,  not  made.  The  same  may  he 
said  of  historians.  Any  one  with  fair  capacity  may  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  historical  facts ;  hut  to  be  a  historian  is  some¬ 
thing  different.  And  Dr.  Dubbs  was  a  historian.  He  be¬ 
came  such  by  virtue  of  his  bent  of  mind,  his  fondness  for 
research,  his  retentive  memory,  his  constructive  imagination, 
and  his  critical  insight.  He  was  led  thus  to  the  study  of 
history  and  archaeology  for  the  love  of  it,  and  his  eager  pur¬ 
suit  of  everything  that  was  rare  or  curious  brought  rich  results 
in  different  fields.  When,  in  1875,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Audenried  Professorship  of  History  and  Archaeology  in  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall  College,  he  found  a  congenial  field  of  labor. 
He  brought  to  it  rare  ability  for  work  with  solid  attainments 
already  made ;  and  he  became  an  acknowledged  master  in  the 
department.  He  not  only  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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established  facts,  but  by  patient  investigation  and  original  re¬ 
search  he  made  contributions  to  historical  knowledge  of  great 
value.  This  is  especially  true  of  local  history,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  which  he  had  few  equals 
and  no  superiors.  He  had  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge 
of  the  planting  of  the  first  colonies  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  Yew  York,  Yew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  of  the  coming  of 
the  first  German  and  Scotch  Irish  settlers,  the  establishment  of 
the  first  churches,  and  the  development  of  the  different  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he  was 
never  chary  in  giving  information  and  assistance  to  other 
workers  in  the  same  fields. 

Before  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  faculty,  Dr. 
Dubbs  was  an  acceptable  preacher  and  pastor.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  he  became  his  father’s  assistant,  and 
afterwards  served  as  pastor  in  Zion’s  Reformed  Church,  Allen¬ 
town,  Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Pottstown,  and  Christ  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  in 
these  communities,  and  was  frequently  honored  with  high 
office  in  the  councils  of  the  church.  He  loved  his  church  with 
all  his  heart,  and  cherished  a  deep  interest  in  her  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

Dr.  DulJbs  performed  a  vast  amount  of  literary  work.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  contributed  freely 
to  the  church  periodicals  and  to  historical  magazines.  He 
became  widely  known  as  a  writer,  and  that  his  learning  and 
ability  were  generally  recognized  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  made  a  contributor  to  the  American  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  Schaff-IIerzog  Encyclopaedia, 
Johnson’s  Cyclopedia,  Hasting’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  Bossing’s  American  Historical  Record,  etc.  From 
1882  to  1886  he  was  editor  of  the  Guardian,  from  1894  to 
1895,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger. 
In  addition  to  this  he  read  many  papers  before  historical  and 
literary  societies  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  larger  works:  Historical  Manual  of  the  Re- 
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formed  Church  in  the  United  States  (in  1885)  which  passed 
through  three  editions ;  “  The  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania”  (1902)  ;  “  History  of  the  Reformed  Church,”  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  History  Series  (1895);  “  History  of  Franhlin 
and  Marshall  College”  (1903). 

In  his  college  work  Hr.  Huhbs  was  an  able  and  inspiring 
teacher.  But  he  was  also  an  educator  in  the  larger  sense. 
The  students  admired  and  respected  him  for  the  complete 
mastery  of  his  subjects  and  the  wide  range  of  his  scholarship. 
His  enthusiasm  kindled  responsive  enthusiasm  in  those  who 
came  under  his  influence.  Above  all,  his  geniality  of  spirit 
and  his  personal  interest  in  the  students  won  their  confidence 
and  affection  in  an  unusual  degree  and  he  will  be  held  in 
fragrant  remembrance  by  those  to  whom  he  gave  so  large  a 
part  of  himself  in  the  outgoing  of  warm  affection  and  helpful 
personal  influence.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  and  acting-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
twice  during  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  college  in 
Europe  he  served  as  acting  President. 

Ho  one  could  meet  Hr.  Hubhs  without  coming  under  the 
charm  of  his  personality.  He  was  warm  hearted  and  genial, 
and  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes,  the  relating 
of  which  was  in  his  case  a  fine  art.  His  social  relations  were 
warm  and  tender,  his  friendships  strong  and  enduring ;  and  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen  he  stood  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  our  human  relations — a  type  of  the  true  Christian 
gentleman. 

Hr.  Kieffer’s  early  years  were  passed  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  where  his  father  was  an  active  and  faithful  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He,  too,  like  Hr.  Hubhs,  was  fortunate  in 
having  for  one  of  his  early  teachers  a  man  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  ability,  whose  influence  upon  his  young  pupil  left  its  im¬ 
pression  for  all  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  This  was 
Aaron  C.  Fisher,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Hew  England 
Colleges,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  old  Academy  at  Mifflin- 
burg.  Hr.  Kieffer  possessed  a  high  order  of  ability,  and  his 
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teacher  exacted  accuracy  in  his  work  and  kindled  enthusiasm 
in  his  studies  to  a  degree  that  formed  the  habits  of  a  lifetime 
and  in  later  years  bore  the  rich  fruits  of  exact  scholarship.  In 
1857  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Heidelberg  College. 
Here  he  received  his  degree  with  first  honors  in  1860.  During 
his  college  course  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  a  second  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  moulding  of 
his  life.  After  Dr.  Higbee’s  resignation  of  his  professorship, 
young  Kieffer  was  persuaded  to  take  charge  of  the  department 
of  Ancient  Languages  in  his  alma  mater,  a  position  in  which 
he  remained  for  four  years  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Ancient  Languages  in  Mercerburg  College.  Here  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Dr.  Harhaugh,  Dr.  Higbee,  and  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Apple,  partly  as  student  of  Theology,  partly  as  colleague  in 
the  College  Faculty,  and  these  surroundings  no  doubt  con¬ 
stituted  a  third  factor  in  the  making  of  his  career.  They  ac¬ 
count  not  only  for  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  classical  studies 
and  his  high  evaluation  of  Grecian  culture,  but  also  for  a  wide 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  theology. 

When  in  1878  Dr.  Kieffer  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  he  was  in  the 
full' bloom  of  vigorous  manhood.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  classical  scholar  had  preceded  him,  and  in  the  larger  field 
of  activity  now  before  him  he  made  full  proof  of  his  powers. 
As  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  1878  to  1886,  and  as 
professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  from  1886  to 
the  end  of  his  career  he  took  high  rank  in  his  profession  and 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  classic  culture. 
In  1888  he  took  charge  of  the  college  library  which  was  badly 
housed  in  a  room  which  for  a  time  had  been  used  as  a  recita¬ 
tion  room  by  the  Theological  Seminary.  Here  he  went  to 
work  with  characteristic  energy,  arranged  and  classified  the 
books,  organized  a  Heading  Room,  and  virtually  created  a 
usable  library  which  has  proved  a  potent  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  college.  Afterward  in  the  construction  of 
the  De  Peyster  Library  Building  and  the  development  of  the 
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Library  in  its  new  quarters  Dr.  Kieffer  labored  incessantly 
with  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  tbe  present  condition  of  the 
Library,  into  which  he  put  his  whole  heart  as  if  it  were  the 
child  of  his  tender  affection,  is  a  monument  to  his  painstaking 
efforts.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
and  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic 
Studies.  He  was  thus  brought  in  touch  with  educational 
workers  in  a  much  larger  field,  and  he  exerted  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  behalf  of  liberal  culture  and  of  the  college  of 
which  he  was  a  faithful  and  distinguished  representative. 
The  position  among  college  men  to  which  he  thus  attained  was 
of  especial  service  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  helping 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  He  was  twice  sent  to  the  National  Council  as  the 
representative  of  the  college  after  formal  application  for  a 
charter  had  been  made,  and  it  was  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to 
his  eloquent  and  dignified  plea  that  favorable  action  was  taken 
and  the  desired  boon  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Kieffer  was  the  embodiment  of  an  interesting  and  force¬ 
ful  personality.  Modest  in  deportment,  somewhat  sensitive 
and  retiring,  he  never  thrust  himself  forward,  but  when  called 
to  action  he  moved  with  vigor  and  decision,  bringing  all  the 
forces  of  his  richly  stored  mind  to  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
The  first  impression  he  made  was  that  of  polished  and  exact 
scholarship.  He  detested  everything  that  bore  the  mark  of 
carelessness  or  slovenliness,  and  while  he  was  the  soul  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  all  who  he  thought  were  sincerely  and  honestly  working 
to  master  the  tasks  before  them,  he  could  be  extremely  cutting 
and  severe  where  he  felt  that  boys  were  lazy  or  trifling.  As 
a  teacher  he  possessed  both  power  and  skill  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  all  who  had  any  capacity  to  appreciate  and  master 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  found  rich  treasures  opened 
up  before  them  by  his  master  mind.  He  stood  as  a  type  of 
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classic  culture;  lie  loved  the  literature  which  he  interpreted 
instinct  with  life,  pervaded  hv  a  profound  philosophy;  and 
he  furnished  in  our  modern  system  of  education  that  human¬ 
istic  element  which,  widened  and  enlarged  by  Christianity,  is 
of  prime  importance  in  the  making  of  the  man  of  force  and 
influence  in  our  present  civilization. 

Dr.  Kieffer’s  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  class-room 
and  the  immediate  college  circle.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  and 
a  master  of  style  in  writing.  His  polished,  well-balanced  sen¬ 
tences  carried  with  them  strong  convictions  and  the  fruits  of 
ripe  scholarship  and  reflection,  and  in  this  way,  by  his 
writings  he  reached  a  larger  audience.  In  the  community  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  that  made  for  the  comfort 
and  improvement  of  society.  His  sympathies  were  large  and 
generous,  his  nature  intense,  his  friendships  precious  and 
sacred.  Indeed  the  real  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  capacity 
to  love  and  to  serve  bloomed  out  most  fully  in  the  circle  of 
intimate  friends  and  associates  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  a  look 
through  the  outer  shell  into  an  interior  of  peace  and  joy  and 
good  will. 

And  now  that  these  two  striking  personalities  are  gone  from 
us,  .we  look  back  with  regret.  Their  places  will  be  filled  by 
others,  and  no  doubt  ably  filled ;  but  the  familiar  notes  in  the 
harmony  of  effort  sound  no  more.  We  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  past.  But  we  also  look  forward,  and  with  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  remain,  and  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  past  with  the  added  labor  of  new  workers,  there 
shall  spring  a  more  glorious  future.  S. 
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Studies  in  Religion  and  Theology.  The  Chubch:  In  Idea  and  in 

Histoby.  By  A.  M.  Fairbarn,  M.A.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 

1910.  Pages  xxxii  +  635.  Price  $3.50  net. 

The  title  of  this  book,  Studies ,  the  author  defines  as  a  series 
“  of  scientific  attempts  to  conceive  and  represent  formulated 
ideas,  not,  indeed,  according  to  their  place  in  a  system,  but  in 
the  isolation  which  was  independence.”  While  it  is  a  volume 
composed  of  scattered  papers,  used  on  different  occasions,  it  is, 
however,  more  than  a  series  of  disconnected  discussions  on  unre¬ 
lated  subjects.  The  underlying  theme  of  each  Study  is  the 
church,  its  origin,  development,  and  present  status.  This  unity 
in  diversity  becomes  apparent  in  the  topical  arrangement  of  the 
material.  The  first  two  addresses  were  delivered  from  the  Chair 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the 
same  ye ar,  and  present  a  comparative  study  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  first  century  and  in  the  nineteenth.  The  third 
paper  is  a  treatise  on  The  Sacerdotal  and  the  Puritan  Idea,  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Episcopacy,  Inde¬ 
pendency,  and  Presbyterianism.  This  discussion  is  one  of  the 
most  concise  and  illuminating  that  we  have  yet  read.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  volume,  the  Studies  are  devoted  to  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  the  Church,— its  main  function  or  worship, 
its  founders  and  its  making.  These  are  followed  by  others  on 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  standard  of  the  church’s  living,  on 
what  Jesus  intended  His  church  to  be,  and  an  account  of  His 
passion  as  its  foundation.  The  last  six  chapters  treat  of  Paul 
and  John,  the  apostles  being  taken  as  specimens  of  the  material 
Jesus  used  in  building  up  His  church. 

One  need  not  read  far  to  discover  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author.  He  writes  as  a  representative  of  Congregationalism.  He 
expresses  his  high  regard  for  “  an  institution  which  testifies  to 
the  continuous  speech  and  presence  of  God  with  man,  which 
awes  by  its  past,  its  monuments,  its  comely  and  impressive 
worship;  while  it  wins  us  by  the  many  sweet  yet  ardent  spirits 
among  its  living  sons,  and  by  the  treasured  memories  of  the 
saintly  men  who  have  loved  it  and  lived  for  it.”  Thus  he  pays 
his  tribute  to  the  Anglican  Church.  On  the  same  page,  how¬ 
ever,  he  states  his  grounds  for  nonconformity :  “  Our  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  are  too  fundamental  to 
be  merely  or  mainly  ecclesiastical.  We  dissent  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  fails  adequately  to  interpret  and  realize  for  the 
people  of  England  the  religion  of  Christ.”  As  a  theologian,  he 
writes  from  the  view-point  of  an  historical  critic.  Those  who 
have  read  his  book,  entitled  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology ,  will  understand  his  receptive  attitude  toward  the  result 
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of  critical  scholarship,  and  at  the  same  time  his  genius  for  the 
reconstruction  and  readjustment  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
The  spirit  of  humble  trust,  of  deep  devotion,  and  of  fervent  hope 
pervades  each  chapter.  His  scholarship  is  suffused  by  his  faith. 

He  is  a  master  of  epigrammatic  and  antithetic  statements.  His 
extensive  reading  and  his  extraordinarv  knowledge  of  facts  enable 

O  4/0 

him  to  generalize  with  authority.  As  a  teacher,  an  author,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  England,  he  is  justified 
in  collecting  his  unpublished  papers  and  presenting  them  in  this 
form  to  the  public.  The  book  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
students  of  theology  and  history  and  by  men  of  every  creed  as  a 
notable  contribution  on  the  great  historical  and  theological  issues 
of  our  time.  George  W.  Richards. 

Great  Issues.  By  Robert  F.  Horton.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 

1909.  Pages  vi  +  3S4.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Great  Issues  is  a  book  of  twelve  chapters  on  the  following 
topics :  Myths,  Religion,  Morality,  Politics,  Socialism,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Science,  Theology,  Literature,  Art,  Life,  and  Death. 
While  these  subjects  have  been  worn  threadbare,  the  author  has 
successfully  avoided  platitudinous  and  commonplace  treatment. 
He  writes  as  one  who  has  read  widely,  thought  deeply,  and 
reached  definite  conclusions.  He  has  the  subtle  charm  of  style 
which  is  so  indispensable  to  an  essayist.  He  addresses  himself 
to  the  cultured  reader  in  all  lands,  and  brings  to  bear  the  present 
day  ideas  on  the  perennial  issues  of  life.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  essays  are  replete  with  epigrams,  old  truths  in  new 
forms,  suggestive  statements,  and  illuminating  illustrations. 
While  few  mien  have  a  right  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  on  such  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  Dr.  Horton  has 
proven  himself  worthy  of  his  task,  and  his  essa}rs  will  have  a 
claim  on  the  attention  of  readers  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Of  the  many  passages  which  one  might  quote  to  illustrate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author,  a  few  must  suffice.  Of  Myths 
he  says:  “When  Plato  desired  to  utter  some  truth  which  lies 
deep  in  the  mystery  of  being  he  was  accustomed  to  glide  into  what 
he  called  a  myth.  Such  myths,  ‘  truths  embodied  in  a  tale/  are 
among  the  masterpieces  of  his  style,  or,  one  might  say,  of  all 
literature.  He  uses  the  myth,  not  to  avoid  speaking  truth,  but 
in  order  to  speak  it.  There  was  no  other  medium  through  which 
he  could  convey  realities  which  belong,  not  to  the  phenomenal, 
but  to  the  noumenal  world.”  Since  we  are  told  by  literary 
critics  of  the  Bible*  that  there  are  myths  even  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  such  statements  become  less  offensive  in  the  light  of  this 
definition.  That  the  author  is  a  liberal  theologian,  and  insists 
on  the  recognition  of  the  results  of  science  and  criticism  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  in  evidence  in  each  chapter. 
Still  he  shows  firm  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  religion.  He 
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feels  himself  surrounded  by  mysteries  which  keep  alive  and 
nourish  the  religious  nature  of  men.  He  quotes  with  approval 
the  passage  from  The  Non-religion  of  the  Future,  by  M.  Guyau: 
“  Materialism  leaves  us,  as  other  systems  do,  in  the  presence  of 
that  ultimate  mystery  which  all  religions  have  symbolized  in  their 
myths,  and  which  metaphysics  will  always  he  obliged  to  recognize 
and  poetry  to  express,  by  the  instrumentality  of  images.”  He 
also  finds  evident  satisfaction  in  Tyler ’s  plea  for  readjustment  in 
religion :  “  Unless  a  religion  can  hold  its  place  in  the  front  of 
science  and  morals,  it  may  only  gradually  in  the  course  of  ages 
lose  its  place  in  the  nation,  but  all  the  power  of  statecraft  and 
all  the  wealth  of  temples  will  not  save  it  from  eventually  yield¬ 
ing  to  a  belief  that  takes  in  higher  knowledge  and  teaches  better 
life.” 

So  delicate  and  difficult  a  subject  as  Socialism  he  treats, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian  minister,  with  the  skill  of  a 
master.  He  defines  it  as  the  “  application  of  our  religion  to  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  and  to  State  life.”  Indeed,  the  theological 
dogma,  “  One  is  your  father,  even  God,  and  all  we  are  brethren,” 
he  considers  fundamental  both  to  religion  and  to  socialism. 
While  the  book  is  valuable  for  intelligent  readers  of  every  class, 
it  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is 
constantly  discussing  one  or  the  other  of  the  phases  of  life  treated 
in  these  essays.  George  W.  Richards. 

The  Book  of  Easter.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C. 

Doane,  and  imaginative  drawings  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  Pages  xvii  +  246.  Price  $1.25 

net. 

The  Booh  of  Easter  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Booh  of 
Christmas,  which  was  noticed  in  the  last  January  number  of  the 
Review.  Both  in  form  and  contents  it  maintains  the  same  high 
standard.  The  introduction  by  Bishop  Doane  is  a  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  Easter  to  Christmas, .  and  to  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  human  life.  It  recognizes  the  mystery  of  the  Easter  fact,  and 
yet  finds  in  it  the  most  reasonable  consummation  of  the  life  of 
man.  “  Resurrection,”  he  says,  “  means  the  coming  back  to  the 
immortal  life  of  the  collective  personality,  with  all  its  physical 
faculties  and  attributes,  having  shed  its  mere  fleshiness;  as  a 
grain  of  corn  sheds  its  hard  shells,  a  butterfly  its  chrysalis,  a 
silkworm  its  cocoon,  and  a  bird  its  discarded  egg,  to  be  no  more 
chrysalis  or  shell  or  cocoon  or  egg,  but  to  be  that  for  which 
these  were  but  temporary  coverings,  the  true  life  being  all  the 
while  within.  This  is  the  resurrection  of  mercy;  the  other  would 
be  only  the  resurrection  of  misery.” 

The  contents  are  divided  under  six  heads :  I,  Before  the  Dawn ; 
II,  Easter  Days;  III,  Easter  Hymns;  IV,  Easter  Stories;  V, 
Golden  Trumpets;  VI,  Awake,  Thou  That  Sleepest.  Under 
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each  heading  there  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  anicent  and 
the  modern  classics,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  song  and  story. 

Under  the  first  topic  passages  are  taken  from  the  Book  of  Joh, 
the  Book  of  Hezekiah,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  etc.,  to 
illustrate  how  the  Ancients  thought  of  death.  The  Easter 
stories,  six  in  number,  are  selected  from  prominent  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  American  writers.  Fifteen  Easter 
hymns  are  presented  some  by  ancient,  others  by  mediaeval,  and 
still  others,  by  modern  writers.  The  manner  of  observing  Easter 
in  different  countries  and  the  Easter  customs  are  described  in 
the  second  part.  Thus  every  phase  of  Easter  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader  in  the  most  artistic  and  fascinating  way. 
Twelve  plates  of  the  master  paintings  referring  to  the  Easter 
story  are  interspersed  through  the  pages.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
interest  children  and  one  which  ripe  age  will  ponder  with  profit. 
As  a  gift  book  for  Easter  it  is  not  easily  excelled. 

George  W.  Richards. 


Chixa  as  I  Saw  It.  A  woman’s  letters  from  the  Celestial  Empire.  By 

A.  S.  Roe.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

Pages  331.  Price  $3.00  net. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  consists  of  a  number  of  letters 
written  by  a  lady  traveling  in  China  to  her  friends  in  the  home¬ 
land.  These  letters  cover  a  period  of  over  two  years.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  author  traveled  far  beyond  the 
beaten  tourist  path.  Yot  only  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Tienstin, 
Peking,  Hankow,  Wuchang,  Yanking,  and  such  well-known  cities 
are  visited  and  described,  but  her  trips  also  extended  northwest 
into  the  province  of  Shansi,  and  up  the  Yangtze  River  to  Ichang, 
on  through  the  dangerous  gorges  to  Chungking,  and  from  thence 
to  Chentu,  the  capital  of  Szechwan.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  travels  of  the  author  were  very  extensive,  even  though 
confined  to  central  and  northern  China. 

The  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  are  very  good.  The 
reader  travels  with  her  in  the  palatial  Yangtze  steamers,  tosses  in 
the  Chinese  houseboat  on  the  turbulent  and  exceedingly  danger¬ 
ous  gorges  of  the  same  river  above  Ichang,  and  shares  the  delays 
and  discomforts  of  travel  by  China’s  new  railroads,  by  chair,  by 
mule  litter,  by  mulecart,  and  by  wheelbarrow.  And  not  only  are 
her  descriptions  excellent,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  author  asked 
questions  at  the  different  mission  stations  she  visited,  and  that 
to  good  purpose,  so  that  the  book  is  full  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  However,  there  are  a  few  places  in  which  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  author  had  trusted  her  eyes,  thus  avoiding  such 
mistaken  generalizations  as  the  following:  “  Ho  place  is  too  poor, 
no  hilltop  too  inaccessible,  no  river  bed  too  shifting,  no  trouble 
too  great  for  Chinese  industry.”  The  reviewer  has  traveled  quite 
frequently  on  the  Yangtze  River  over  part  of  the  route  which  the 
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author  covered  and  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  has  seen  more 
than  one  terraced  hill,  evidently  cultivated  in  years  gone  by, 
but  now  no  longer  in  use.  This  tendency  to  generalization  crops 
out  in  a  few  other  places,  especially  in  glowing  descriptions  of 
Chinese  character.  It  were  well  if  travelers  in  general  would 
avoid  such  sweeping  generalizations,  as  it  always  tends  to  mis¬ 
understanding  and  misinformation.  At  the  same  time  the  author 
gives  very  good  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  people  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  from  these  descriptions  and  from 
her  actual  experiences  with  the  people  that  a  very  good  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Chinese  character. 

The  author  shows  her  nationality  by  the  use  of  several  English 
terms  not  familiar  to  English-speaking  people  of  other  nationali¬ 
ties,  by  the  use  of  English  money  terms  in  comparing  values, 
and  by  declaring  that  Shanghai  is  “  under  British  rule.”  These 
instances  are  few,  however,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  work. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good.  Several  of  them  are  copies 
of  native  drawings,  thus  giving  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the 
Chinese  conception  of  art.  The  others  are  photographs  of  places 
of  interest  visited  by  the  author  in  her  travels.  The  work  of 
the  publishers  and  printers  is  good  and  in  appearance  the  book 
is  attractive. 

To  any  one  wishing  to  get  a  view  of  China  such  as  one  gets 
while  traveling,  a  view  of  her  great  cities  and  myriad  peoples, 
of  her  industry  and  sloth,  of  her  luxury  and  misery,  of  her  beauty 
and  her  filth  beyond  description;  to  such  a  one  the  reviewer 
would  recommend  this  work  as  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

J.  Frank  Bucher. 

Yochow  City,  Hunan,  China. 

A  Second  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young  Children.  By 

Florence  U.  Palmer.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pages  259. 

Price  $1.25  net. 

This  series  of  Sunday-school  Lessons  by  Mrs.  Florence  Palmer 
King  presents  an  unusually  attractive  appearance,  and  has  many 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  There  are 
fifty- two  lessons  on  suitable  topics,  based  on  the  seasons  of  the 
year  and  the  festivals  of  the  church.  The  topics  are  carefully 
selected  and  they  are  developed  in  successive  lessons  in  an  in¬ 
telligible  and  impressive  way  so  that  the  children  are  easily 
interested.  For  instance,  taking  up  the  winter  season,  the  topic 
is  Love,  and  this  is  presented  in  five  lessons,  each  having  a  Central 
Thought,  a  Text,  a  Picture,  and  a  Song.  The  lesson  is  taught 
by  means  of  a  story  taken  either  from  the  Bible  or  from  history. 
The  pictures  are  gems  in  their  way,  not  mere  apologies  for 
pictures.  Most  of  them  are  copies  of  pictures  by  the  great 
masters  of  art,  old  and  new,  from  Michael  Angelo  and  Murillo 
to  Dore,  Hofmann,  Plockhorst,  Bodenhausen  and  Bonheur.  The 
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author  evidently  feels  the  importance  of  selecting  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  available  under  each  head.  John  S.  Stahr. 

A  Modern  Chronicle.  By  Winston  Churchill.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1910.  Pages  524.  Price  $1.50. 

In  his  latest  novel  of  American  life  Mr.  Churchill  has  achieved 
a  masterpiece.  Tales  like  Richard  Carvel ,  The  Crisis,  Coniston 
and  Mr.  Crewe's  Career  have  marked  the  several  stages  of  his 
progress  as  a  delineator  of  periods,  of  conditions,  and  of  types 
in  our  national  existence.  A  born  story-teller  and  a  wholesome 
moralist  all  his  books  have  shown  him  to  be.  It  is  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  art  as  an  analyst  and  a  revealer  of  human  motive 
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that  each  succeeding  work  has  exhibited  a  steady  and  sure  de- 
velopment.  This,  his  latest  stud}7,  is  marked  by  a  subtlety  and 
insight,  by  a  deftness  of  handling  and  a  sureness  of  touch,  that 
belong  only  to  the  man  who  has  mastered  his  art. 

The  title,  A  Modern  Chronicle,  is  happily  chosen;  for  the  story 
is  nothing  if  not  modern.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  the  Middle 
West  and  partly  in  the  East.  The  action  begins  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  unfinished  (for  the 
reader,  at  least,  when  he  lays  down  the  volume)  in  the  year 
1910. 

Honor  a  Leffingwell,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  creation.  En¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  beauty,  grace,  wit  and  that  mysterious 
quality  called  “  temperament/’  she  is,  despite  her  early  sur¬ 
roundings,  destined  to  a  life  other  than  commonplace.  These 
fortuitous  gifts,  be  it  understood,  are  complemented  by  certain 
positive  moral  traits  that  make  of  her  a  woman  to  be  always 
admired,  though  often  pitied.  That  she  should  love  and  be 
loved,  is  part  of  her  fate.  That  she  enlists  the  reader’s  sympathy 
from  the  moment  of  her  appearance  and  holds  it  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  unusually  turbulent  career,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
her  worth  as  a  woman. 

The  story  is  vital;  its  chapters  pulsate  with  the  life  of  today. 
Eeal  men  and  women  here  play  their  parts  and  enact  for  us  a 
drama  of  surpassing  interest.  Comedy  and  tragedy,  humour 
and  satire,  persiflage  and  epigram  engage  us  equally  by  turns.  In 
its  delineation  of  certain  contemporary  types,  in  its  handling  of 
certain  delicate  "  problems  peculiar  to  our  twentieth-century 
civilization,  this  book  displays  marvellous  power.  To  read  it 
attentively  is  to  understand  much  that  may  before  have  seemed 
incomprehensible. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  a  moralist,  as  he  is  an  artist,  of  the  first  order. 
He  teaches  by  the  presentation  of  concrete  examples,  by  the 
revelation  of  real  conditions,  by  the  conflict  of  contending  forces 
in  the  highly  complex  and  delicately-organized  society  of  his 
own  land  and  time.  In  his  page  right  is  right  and  wrong  is 
wrong.  There  is  no  glazing  of  vice;  there  is  no  rhapsodical 
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praise  of  virtue.  The  offender  against  moral  law  suffers  the 
inevitable  punishment — if  not  in  his  fortune,  then  in  his  spirit 
and  temper;  the  doer  of  righteousness  as  surely  enjoys  his  own 
reward.  As  a  preacher  of  domestic  and  social  virtue,  no  less 
than  of  the  ethics  which  should  control,  commercial  and  political 
life,  Mr.  Churchill  is  unsurpassed  by  any  living  novelist.  To 
appreciate  all  this,  one  must  read  attentively  and  with  a  serious 
mind  his  latest  and  greatest  book:  A  Modern  Chronicle. 

C.  Ernest  Wagner. 

Western  Women  in  Eastern  Lands:  An  Outline  Study  of  Fifty  Years 

of  Woman’s  Work  in  Foreign  Missions.  By  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pages  xvi  +  286.  50  cts.  net. 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  of  a  series  of  mission-study  books  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions, 
the  first  volume  having  appeared  ten  years  ago.  The  purpose  of 
these  publications  is  to  present  an  Outline  Study  of  Missions  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  present  century.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  these  books  greatly  exceeds  the  highest  hopes  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  publishers,  more  than  half  a  million  copies  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold.  This  is  proof  of  the  need  for  the  series,  and  also 
of  the  satisfactory  and  superior  character  of  it. 

This  latest  volume,  which  marks  the  jubilee  of  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Work,  sets  forth  the  start,  the  task,  the  work,  the 
workers,  and  the  product  of  Women’s  Foreign  Missions.  It  also 
presents  the  outlook  for  the  future,  the  problems  which  must  be 
met,  and  the  agencies  which  must  be  developed.  These  topics  are 
treated  in  six  chapters,  or  studies,  which  are  replete  with  facts 
and  which  are  entitled  as  follows :  I.,  What  Our  Mothers  Have 
Told  Us;  II.,  Ladies  Last;  III.,  Missionaries  at  Work;  IV.,  The 
Women  Behind  the  Work;  V.,  The  Few  Woman  of  the  Orient; 
VI.,  Problems  and  Policies.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  list 
of  helpful  questions,  Bible  readings,  and  reference  books.  The 
volume  is  carefully  indexed  and  contains  a  valuable  statistical 
table. 

The  style  and  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  are  almost  above 
criticism.  From  the  literary  point  of  view  the  work  is  so  excel¬ 
lent  that  it  puts  to  shame  the  careless,  faulty,  equivocal  diction 
used  by  many  clergymen  in  the  pulpit  and  in  their  writing. 

After  having  read  a  few  pages  of  this  book,  no  woman  is  likely 
to  lay  it  aside  before  every  page  has  been  carefully  studied;  and 
no  man  who  reads  it  and  is  willing  to  give  woman  her  dues,  will 
dispute  her  just  claim  to  a  full  share  of  the  honor  belonging  to 
those  who  take  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  world. 
But  more  important  than  either  of  these  things  is  the  fact  that  no 
one  can  read  this  book  without  getting  a  quickened  interest  in  the 
work  and  deciding  to  do  more  for  it.  All  these  Mission- Study 
volumes  should  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  every  member  of 
the  church.  J.  R.  Brown. 
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The  Reformed  Church  Review  is  the  lineal  successor  of  the  Reformed  Quarterly 
Review,  as  that  was  of  the  Mercersburg  Review.  And,  true  to  its  antecedents,  it  will 
continue  to  be  an  organ  for  Christological,  historical  and  positive  theology,  as  this  has  come 
to  be  generally  understood  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  Taking  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  confessional  system  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  it  will  endeavor  to  be  true  to 
the  historical  genius  of  the  Reformed  Church;  but  believing  in  the  principle  of  historical 
development,  it  will  not  shut  itself  up  to  the  horizon  of  any  particular  place  or  time  in 
theology,  but  will  have  an  open  vision  and  a  cordial  welcome  for  all  truth,  new  as  well  as 
old,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 

The  Review  will  strive  to  be  truly  catholic  and  liberal  in  spirit.  It  proposes  to  serve 
the  cause  of  pure  truth  and  of  pure  religion.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  bound  by  any  party  lines. 
Rut  seeking  to  serve  and  promote  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  it  will  endeavor  to  keep  itself 
free  from  all  forms  of  theological  bondage.  Freedom  of  thought  within  the  limits  of  Christian 
truth  will  ever  lie  its  watchword.  Hence  it  retains  the  old  motto,  only  in  a  more  complete 
form  :  “  Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

But  while  the  Review  will  serve  chiefly  as  an  organ  for  the  advancement  of  theological 
learning,  it  will  by  no  means  exclude  from  its  pages  articles  on  other  and  more  general  sub¬ 
jects.  It  recognizes  the  truth  that  to  Christianity,  and,  therefore,  also  to  theology,  nothing 
that  is  human  is  foreign.  Natural  science,  philosophy,  literature,  ethics,  sociology  and  kindred 
branches  of  knowledge,  are  at  present  engaging  wide  and  earnest  attention ;  and  articles 
along  these  lines,  written  in  the  spirit  of  this  Review,  are,  accordingly,  invited  for  its  pages. 

Finally,  the  Review  proposes  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practical  demands  of  the 
times.  This  is  an  eminently  practical  age.  It  has  not  much  patience  with  mere  speculation 
of  any  kind.  What  is  wanted  now  is  practical  activity,  applying  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  and  making  the  world  better  and  happier.  This  tendency  of  the 
times  the  Review  believes  not  to  be  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Master;  and  it  will,  there 
fore,  seek  to  furnish  a  due  proportion  of  articles  on  practical  subjects  along  the  line  of  applied 
Christianity  and  Church  work. 

The'  Reformed  Church  Review  is  edited  under  the  supervision  of  an  Editorial 
Board  composed  of  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Franklin 
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